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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 


During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published/  no  important  work  on  the  History  of  Architecture  has 
appeared  which  throws  any  new  light  on  either  the  theory  or  practice 
of  the  art,  and,  except  in  India,  no  new  buildings  have  been  discovered 
and  no  monographs  published  that  materially  add  to  our  general 
stores  of  knowledge. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  architectural  pro- 
ductions of  all  the  countries  mentioned  in  these  two  volumes  have 
been  examined  and  described  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  purposes 
of  the  general  historian.  A  great  deal  of  coui  se  remains  to  be  done 
before  all  the  information  required  for  the  student  of  any  particular 
style  can  be  supplied,  but  nothing  of  any  great  importance  probably 
remains  to  be  discovered  in  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  nor  any* 
thing  that  is  at  all  likely  to  alter  any  views  or  theories  founded  on 
what  we  at  present  know. 

The  one  exception  to  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  our  know- 
ledge, or  rather  want  of  knowledge,  regarding  the  history  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  the  New  World,  treated  of  in  the  last  few  pages 
of  this  work.  Xo  important  addition  has  lately  been  made  to  the 
little  we  knew  before,  and  it  is  now  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Squier's 
long-expected  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Peru  may  never  see  the 
light,  at  least  not  under  the  auspices  of  its  author,  and  the  Count  de 
Waldeck's  work  adds  very  little,  if  anjrthing,  to  what  we  knew  before.* 
What  is  reaUy  wanted  is  that  some  one  should  make  himself  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  the  various  styles  existing  between  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  the  desert  of  Atacama  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  able  to  establish  the  relative ,  sequence  of  their  dates 


'  The  fint  Tolume  was  published  in  1865 ;  the  second  in  1867. 

*  See  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  576. 
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and  to  detect  affinities  where  they  exist,  or  to  point  out  differenceB 
that  escape  the  casual  observer.  Photography  may  in  the  next  few 
years  do  something  towards  enabling  fd;ay-at-home  travellers  to  do  a 
good  deal  towards  this,  but  photography  will  never  do  all,  and  local 
knowledge  is  indispensable  for  the  exact  determination  of  many  now 
obscure  questions.  The  problem  is  in  fact  identical  with  that  pre- 
sented to  Indian  antiquaries  some  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time 
we  knew  less  of  the  history  of  Indian  architecture  than  we  now 
know  of  American,  but  at  the  present  day  the  date  of  every  building 
and  every  cave  in  India  can  be  determined  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  to  within  fifty,  or  at  the  outside  one  hundred,  years; 
the  sequence  is  everywhere  certain,  and  all  can  be  referred  to  the 
race  and  religion  that  practised  that  peculiar  style.  In  America 
there  are  the  same  strongly-marked  local  peculiarities  of  style  as  in 
India,  accompanied  by  equally  easily  detected  affinities  or  differences, 
and  what  has  been  done  for  India  could,  I  am  convinced,  easily  be 
acoomplished  for  America,  and  with  even  more  satisfactory  and  more 
important  results  to  the  history  and  ethnography  of  that  great  country. 

The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  one  who  may 
undertake  it,  as  it  is  the  only  means  we  now  know  of  by  which  the 
ancient  history  of  the  country  can  be  recovered  from  the  darkness 
that  now  enshrouds  it  and  the  connexion  of  the  Old  World  with  the 
New — if  any  existed — can  be  traced,  but  it  is  practically  the  only 
chapter  in  the  history  of  architecture  which  remains  to  be  written. 

Notwithstanding  this  paucity  of  new  material,  the  completion  of 
M.  Place's  great  work  on  Ehorsabad,  Wood's  explorations  at  Ephesus, 
Dr.  Tristram's  travels  in  Moab,  with  other  minor  "works,  and  new 
photographs  of  other  places,  have  furnished  some  twenty  or  thirty 
woodcuts  to  this  work,  either  of  new  examples  or  in  substitution  for 
less  perfect  illustrations.  More  than  this,  the  experience  gained  in 
the  interval  from  reading,  and  personal  familiarity  with  buildings 
not  before  visited,  especially  in  Italy,  have  enabled  me  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  text  and  to  correct  or  modify  impressions  based  on  less 
perfect  information.  These,  with  a  careful  revision  of  the  text  thi-ough- 
out,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  render  this  edition  an  improvement 
to  a  considerable  extent  over  that  which  preceded  it. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  containing  the  History 


PBEPACE.  V 

of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture,  the  scheme  of  the  present  editioif 
is  that  the  two  volumes  now  puhlished  shall  contain  a  description  of 
all  the  ancient  styles  of  architecture  known  to  exist  either  in  the  Old 
or  New  World,  except  India. 

In  the  first  edition  the  Indian  styles  occupied  ahout  300  pages,  and 
were  illustrated  by  200  woodcuts.  In  the  present  one  it  is  proposed 
to  double  the  extent  of  the  text  and  to  add  such  further  illustrations 
as  may  be  found  requisite  fully  to  illustrate  the  subject.  When  this 
IB  done  it  will  form  a  separate  volume,  either  the  third  of  the  general 
History  of  Architecture  or  a  complete  and  independent  work  by  itself, 
and  sold  separately.  If  nothing  unforeseen  occurs  to  prevent  it,-  it 
is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  published  before  the  end  of  next 
year  (1875). 

The  History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture,  published  last 
year,  will  then  form  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  work, 
or  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  and  independent  treatise,  and, 
like  the  volume  containing  the  History  of  Indian  Architecture,  will 
be  sold  separately. 

As  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  it  was  originally 
intended  that  chapters  should  be  added  on  what  were  then  known  as 
Celtic  or  Druidical  remains.  When,  however,  the  subject  came  to  be 
carefully  looked  into  for  that  purpose,  it  was  found  that  the  whole 
was  such  a  confused  mass  of  conflicting  theories  and  dreams,  that  no 
facts  or  dates  were  so  established  that  they  could  be  treated  as  his- 
torical. The  consequence  was  that  the  materials  collected  for  the  pttr^ 
pose  were,  in  1872,  published  in  a  separate  volume,  entitled  *  Bude  Stone 
Monuments,'  in  the  form  rather  of  an  argument  than  of  a  history. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  work  of  that  nature,  and  which  attacked  the 
established  fiuth  in  the  Druids,  has  been  exposed  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  hostile  criticism,  but  nothing  has  yet  appeared  that  at  all 
touches  the  marrow  of  the  question  or  invalidates  any  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  therein  arrived  at.  On  the  other  hand,  every- 
thing that  has  since  come  to  light  has  tended  to  confirm  them  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Colonel  Brunon's  researches,  for  instance,  at  and 
around  the  Madras'en,  in  Algeria,  have  proved  that  the  tumuli  in  that 
cemetery  belong  to  Boman  times.^     In  India  sculptured  and  inscribed 


1  *  MeiQoii^  8iir  IcB  Fouilles  execute  au  Madras'en/  Oonstantine,  1873. 
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dolmens  have  been  dug  up  and  photographed,  so  that  their  age  is 
no  longer  doubtful,  and  others,  as  archaic  in  form  as  any,  are  found 
belonging  to  reigning  families  of  chiefs,  and  still  used  by  them.  Last, 
not  least,  Dr.  Schliemann's  explorations  at  Hissarlik  have  deprived 
the  prehistoric  advocates  of  one  of  their  most  plausible  arguments. 
At  a  depth  of  8^  metres  from  the  surface  he  found  the  remains  of  a 
walled  city,  with  paved  streets,  and  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
with  their  alloys  electron  and  bronze,  and  every  sign  of  a  high 
civilization.  Above  this,  through  four  or  five  metres  of  successive 
deposits,  indicating  probably  a  duration  of  twice  as  many  centuries, 
no  trace  of  metal  was  found,  but,  as  he  expresses,  an  "  ungeheure 
menge,"  and,  in  another  place,  a  "kolossale  menge,"  an  unlimited 
number  of  rude  stone  implements  of  every  sort.  Above  this  again,  the 
remains  of  the  Greek  city  of  Ilium  Novum. 

If  this  were  the  case  in  Asia  Minor  in  historic  times,  it  is  in  vain 
to  argue  that,  when  the  imported  civilization  of  the  Romans  passed 
away,  the  Britons  may  not  have  returned  to  their  old  faith  and  old 
practices,  and  adhered  to  them  till  a  new  conquest  and  a  new  faith 
led  to  their  being  finally  abandoned.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  have  been 
BO,  but  till  some  better  argument  than  heis  yet  been  brought  forward 
is  adduced  to  prove  that  it  was  not  so,  the  a  priori  argument  of  im« 
probability  will  not  now  avail  much.  "Whenever  the  facts,  as  stated 
in  the  *  Bude  Stone  Monuments,*  are  admitted,  or  any  better  set  of 
conclusions  suhstituted  for  them,  their  history  may  be  added  as  a  fifth 
volume  to  this  work.  Till  then,  people  must  be  content  with  the 
hazy  nihilism  of  the  prehistoric  myth. 


FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


Although  the  present  work  maj  in  some  respects  be  considered  as 
only  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Handbook  of  Architecture/  still  the  alter- 
ations, both  in  substance  and  in  form,  have  been  so  extensive  as  to 
render  the  adoption  of  a  new  title  almost  indispensable.  The  topo- 
graphical arrangement,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  *  Handbook,'  has 
•been  abandoned,  and  a  historical  sequence  introduced  in  its  place. 
This  has  entirely  altered  the  argument  of  the  book,  and,  with  the 
changes  and  additions  which  it  has  involved,  has  rendered  It  prac- 
tically  a  new  work ;  containing,  it  is  true,  all  that  was  included  in 
the  previous  publication,  but  with  a  great  deal  that  is  new  and  little 
that  retains  its  original  form. 

The  logical  reasons  for  these  changes  will  be  set  forth  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  meanwhile,  as  the  Preface 
is  that  part  of  it  which  should  properly  include  all  personal  explana- 
tions, I  trust  I  may  not  be  considered  as  laying  myself  open  to  a 
charge  of  egotism,  if  I  avail  myself  of  this  conventional  licence  in 
explaining  the  steps  by  which  this  work  attained  its  present  form. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  devote  many  years  of  my 
life  to  the  study  of  Architecture — as  a  fine  art — under  singularly 
favourable  circumstances :  not  only  was  I  able  to  extend  my  personal 
observations  to  the  examples  found  in  almost  all  the  countries  be- 
tween China  and  the  Atlantic  shore,  but  I  lived  familiarly  among 
a  people  who  were  still  practising  their  traditional  art  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  guided  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  production  of  similar  but  scarcely  more  beautiful  or  more  original 
works.  "With  these  antecedents,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  regarding  buildings  which  had 
not  previously  been  described,  and — what  I  considered  of  more  value 
— of  an  insight  into  the  theory  of  the  art,  which  was  certainly  even 
more  novel. 

Believing  this  knowledge  and  these  principles  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  me  in  so  doing,  I  resolved  on  publishing  a  work 
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in  which  they  should  be  embodied ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  idea, 
sixteen  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  entitled  *The  True  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Art.'  The  work  was  not — nor  was  it  intended  to  be — 
popular  in  its  form.  It  was  an  attempt  of  a  young  author  to  do  what 
he  thought  right  and  best,  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the 
public  on  the  subject,  and  the  first  result,  as  might  have  been — and 
indeed  was — anticipated,  was  that  no  publisher  would  undertake  it*  In 
consequence  of  this,  only  the  first  volume  was  published,  by  Longmans 
in  1849,  and  that  at  my  own  expense  and  risk.  The  event  proved 
that  the  booksellers  were  right.  The  book  did  not  sell,  and  it  became 
a  question  whether  it  was  worth  my  while  to  waste  my  time  and 
spend  my  money  on  a  work  which  the  public  did  not  want,  or  whether 
it  would  not  be  wiser  to  abandon  it,  and  wait  for  some  more  favour- 
able opportunity.  Various  circumstances  of  no  public  interest  induced 
me  at  the  time  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and  I  felt  I  could  do  so 
without  any  breach  of  faith,  as  the  work,  as  then  published,  was  com- 
plete in  itself,  though  it  had  been  intended  to  add  two  more  volumes 
to  the  one  already  published. 

Some  years  afterwards  a  proposal  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Murray 
to  utilise  the  materials  collected  for  the  more  ambitious  work  in  the 
more  popular  form  of  a  Handbook  of  Architecture.  The  work  was 
written  in  a  very  much  more  popular  manner  than  that  I  had  pre- 
viously adopted,  or  than  I  then  liked,  or  now  think  worthy  of  the 
subject ;  but  the  result  proved  that  it  was  a  style  much  better  suited 
to  the  public  demand,  for  this  time  the  work  was  successfuL  Since 
its  publication  in  1 865  a  large  number  of  copies  have  been  sold ;  the 
work  has  now  for  some  years  been  out  of  print,  and  a  new  edition  is 
demanded.  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  arose,  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  republish  the  Handbook  in  its  original  form, 
with  such  additions  and  emendations  as  its  arrangement  admitted 
of,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  revert  to  a  form  nearly 
approaching  that  adopted  in  the  *  True  Principles,'  rather  than  that 
followed  in  the  composition  of  the  Handbook,  as  one  more  worthy  of 
the  subject,  and  better  capable  of  developing  its  importance. 

The  immense  advantages  of  the  historical  over  the  topographical 
ynethod  are  too  self-evident  to  require  being  pointed  out,  whenever 
the  object  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  such  a  subject  as 
that  treated  of  in  these  volumes,  or  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the 
connexion  of  the  various  parts  to  one  another.  If  the  intention  is 
only  to  describe  particular  styles  or  separate  buildings,  the  topo- 
graphical arrangement  may  be  found  more  convenient;   but  where 
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anything  beyond  this  is  attempted,  the  historical  method  is  ttie  only 
one  which  enables  it  to  be  done.  Believing  that  the  architectural 
public  do  now  desire  something  more  than  mere  dry  information  with 
regard  to  the  age  and  shape  of  buildings,  it  has  been  determined  to 
remodel  the  work  and  to  adopt  the  historical  anangement. 

In  the  present  instance  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  usual 
objection  to  such  a  rearrangement — that  it  would  break  the  thread 
of  continuity  between  the  old  and  the  new  publication — inasmuch  as« 
whichever  method  were  adopted,  the  present  work  must  practically  be 
a  new  book*  The  mass  of  information  obtained  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  so  great  that  even  in  the  present  volume  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  had  to  be  rewritten,  and  a  great  deal  added*  In  the 
second  volume  the  alterations  will  be  even  more  extensive.  The 
publication  of  the  great  national  work  on  Spanish  antiqtdties,^  of 
Faroerisa's  'Beauties,  &c.,  of  Spain,' ^  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Streets 
work,^  have  rendered  Spanish  architectui'e  as  intelligible  as  that  of 
any  other  country,  though  ten  years  ago  it  was  a  mystery  and  a 
puzzle.  Schulz's  ^  work  has  rendered  the  same  service  for  Southern 
Italy,  while  the  publications  of  De  Vogiie  *  and  Texier  •  will  necessi- 
tate an  entirely  new  treatment  of  the  early  history  of  Byzantine  art. 
The  French  have  been  busily  occupied  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
editing  their  national  monuments,  so  have  the  Germans.  So  that  in 
Europe  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  described.  In  Asia,  too, 
great  progress  has  been  made.  Photography  has  rendered  us  familiar 
with  many  buildings  we  only  knew  before  by  descnption,  and  both 
the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  remains  of  India  are  now  generally 
accessible  to  the  public.  Colonel  Yule's^  work  on  Burmah  and  M* 
Mouhot's  ^  on  Siam  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the 
buildings  of  those  countries,  and  China  too  has  been  ppened  to  the 
architectural  student.  When  the  Handbook  was  written  there  were 
many  places  and  buildings  regarding  which  no  authentic  information 
was  available.  That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case  now  as  respects 
any  really  important  building,  and  the  time,  therefore,  seems  to  have 


^  '  MontimeDtos  Arquttectonicos  de  Es- 
pe&a.*    Folio.    Madrid,  1860,  ei  mqq. 

*  Purcerisa,  '  Recuerdos  y  Bellezas  de 
Espfifia.'  Folio.  Madrid.  In  course  of 
publication.    10  yoIb.  published. 

•  'Gothic  Architecture  iu  Spain,'  by 
6.  E.  Street.    Murray.    1865. 

«  'Denkmaler  der  Kunst  ded  Mittel- 
alters  in  Unter  Italien,'  by  H.  W.  Schulz. 
Dresden,  1860.    Quaito.     Atlas,  folio. 


»  'Syne  Gentrale/  by  Count  M.  De 
Vogu^.    Paris.    In  courae  of  publi&ition. 

•  *  Byzantine  Architecture/  by  Chcv. 
Texier.    London,  1864. 

'  *  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855/ 
by  Colonel  Yule.     4to.     London.  1858. 

*  *  Travels  in  Siam  irnd  Cambodia,'  by 
Henii  Mouhot.  London:  John  Murray. 
1864. 
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arrived  when  their  affiliation  can  be  pointed  out,  if  it  ever  can  be,  and 
the  study  of  architecture  may  be  raised  from  dry  details  of  measure- 
ments to  the  dignity  of  a  historical  science. 

In  the  present  work  it  is  intended  that  the  first  two  volumes  shall 
cover  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  was  comprised  in  the  two  volumes 
of  the  '  Handbook,'  as  originally  published,  with  such  enlargement  as 
is  requisite  to  incorporate  all  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge ;  and 
chapters  will  be  added  on  Celtic  -or,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called, 
Druidical — remains  omitted  in  the  'Handbook.'  The  'History  of 
Modem  Architecture '  will  thus  form  the  third  volume  of  the  work ; 
and  when 'if  ever— it  comes  to  be  reprinted,  it  is  intended  to  add 
a  Glossary  of  architectural  terms,  and  other  matters  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  book.  When  all  this  is  done,  the  work  will  be  increased 
from  1500  pages,  which  is  the  number  comprised  in  the  three  volumes 
as  at  present  published,  to  more  than  2000  pages,  and  the  illustrationa 
will  be  augmented  in  at  least  an  equal  ratio.^  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  is  too  evident  that  even  then  the  work  can  only  b&  considered 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  it  would  require  a  work  at  least 
ten  times  as  large  to  do  full  justice  even  to  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  architecture.  Any  one  at  all  ^miliar  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  can  see  at  once  why  this  is  so.  Yiollet  le  Due,  for 
instance,  is  now  publishing  a  dictionary  of  French  architecture  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  work  will  consist,  when 
complete,  of  ten  volumes,  and  probably  6000  illustrations.  Yet  even 
this  will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  history  of  the  style  in  one  country 
of  Europe  during  the  five  centuries  indicated.  It  would  require  at 
least  as  many  volumes  to  illustrate,  even  imperfectly,  the  architectural 
history  of  England  during  the  same  period.  Germany  would  fill  an 
equal  number;  and  the  mediaeval  architecture  of  Italy  and  Spain 
could  not  be  described  in  less  space. 

In  other  words,  fifty  volumes  and  20,000  woodcuts  would  barely 
suffice  to  complete  what  must  in  the  present  work  be  compressed  into 
500  pages,  with  a  like  number  of  illustrations. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  this 
book  is  far  from  pretending  to  be  a  complete  or  exhaustive  history  of 
the  art.  It  is  neither  an  atlas  nor  a  gazetteer,  but  simply  a  general 
map  of  the  architectural  world,  and — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  small 
joke — on  Mercator*s  projection.     It  might  with  propriety  be  called  an 


*  The  nomber  of  illustrations  in  the    They  now  stand  at  536 ;    and  in    the 


chapters  of  tiie  Handbook  comprised  in 
(his  first  Tolume  of  (he  History  was  441. 


second  volume  the  ratio  of  increase  will 
probably  bo  even  greater. 
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abridgment,  if  there  existed  any  larger  history  from  which  it  oould 
be  supposed  to  be  abridged.  At  one  time  I  intended  to  designate  it 
*  An  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Architecture,  considered  as 
a  Fine  Art ;'  but  though  such  a  title  might  describe  correctly  enough 
the  general  scope  of  the  work,  its  length  is  objectionable,  and,  like 
every  periphrasis,  it  is  liable  to  misconstruction. 

The  simple  title  of  *  History '  has  therefore  been  adopted,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  entitled  to  such  a  denomination  until  at  least 
some  narrative  more  worthy  of  the  subject  takes  its  place.  Con- 
sidering the  limits  it  thus  became  necessary  to  impose  on  the  extent 
of  the  work,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  great  difficulty  of  its  com- 
position was  in  the  first  place  to  compress  so  vast  a  subject  into  so 
small  a  compass ;  and  next  to  determine  what  buildings  to  select  for 
illustration,  and  what  to  reject.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  easier 
to  explain  what  was  necessary  to  be  said,  had  the  number  of  woodcuts 
been  doubled.  Had  the  text  been  increased  in  the  same  ratio  a  great 
many  things  might  have  been  made  dear  to  all,  which  will  now,  I 
fear,  demand  a  certain  amount  of  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
my  readers.  To  have  done  this,  however,  would  have  defeated  some 
of  the  great  objects  of  the  present  publication,  which  is  intended  to 
convey  a  general  view  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  subject, 
without  extending  the  work  so  as  to  make  it  inconveniently  large,  or 
increasing  the  price  so  as  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  a  large  number 
of  readers.  The  principle  consequently  that  has  been  adopted  in  the 
selection  of  the  illustrations  is,  first,  that  none  of  the  really  important 
typical  specimens  of  the  art  shall  be  passed  over  without  some  such 
illustrations  as  shall  render  them  intelligible ;  and,  after  this,  those 
examples  are  chosen  which  are  remarkable  either  for  their  own 
intrinsic  merit,  or  for  their  direct  bearing  in  elucidation  of  the 
progress  or  affinities  of  the  style  under  discussion;  all  others  being 
sternly  rejected  as  irrelevant,  notwithstanding  the  almost  irresistible 
temptation  at  times  to  adorn  my  pages  with  fascinating  illustrations. 
The  reader  who  desires  information  not  bearing  on  the  general  thread 
of  the  narrative  must  thus  have  recourse  to  monographs,  or  other  special 
works,  which  alone  can  supply  his  wants  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  may  tend  to  explain  some  things  which  appear  open  to  remark 
in  the  following  pages,  if  I  allude  here  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
which  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  as  existing  between  the  views 
I  have  expressed  and  those  generally  received  regarding  several  points 
of  ancient  history  or  ethnology.     I  always  have  been  aware  that  this 
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diBcrepancy  exists ;  but  it  has  appeared  to  me  an  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  different  modes  of  investigation  pursued.  Almost 
all  those  "who  have  hitherto  written  on  these  subjects  have  derived 
their  information  from  Greek  and  Roman  written  texts ;  but,  if  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  these  do  not  suffice.  The  classic  authors 
were  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  nations  who 
preceded  or  surrounded  them ;  they  knew  very  little  of  the  archaeology 
of  their  own  countries,  and  less  of  their  ethnography.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  our  researches  are  confined  to  what  they  had  written,  many 
important  problems  remain  unsolved,  and  must  ever  remain  as  un- 
«olvable  as  they  have  hitherto  proved. 

My  conviction  is,  that  the  lithio  mode  of  investigation  is  not  only 
capable  of  supplementing  to  a  very  great  extent  the  deficiencies  of 
the  graphic  method,  and  of  yielding  new  and  useful  results,  but 
that  the  information  obtained  by  its  means  is  much  more  trust- 
worthy than  anything  that  can  be  elaborated  from  the  books  of  that 
early  age.  It  does  not  therefore  terrify  me  in  the  least  to  be  told  that 
such  men  as  Kiebuhr,  Comewall  Lewis,  or  Grote,  have  arrived  at 
conclusions  different  from  those  I  have  ventured  to  express  in  the 
following  pages.  Their  information  is  derived  wholly  from  what  is 
written,  and  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  occurred  to  them,  or  to  any 
of  our  best  scholars,  that  there  was  either  history  or  ethnography 
built  into  the  architectural  remains  of  antiquity. 

While  they  were  looking  steadily  at  one  side  of  the  shield,  I  fancy 
I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  other. 

It  has  been  the  accident  of  my  life — I  do  not  claim  it  as  a  merit — 
that  I  have  wandered  all  over  the  Old  World.  I  have  seen  much  that 
they  never  saw,  and  I  have  had  access  to  sources  of  information  of 
which  they  do  not  suspect  the  existence.  While  they  were  trying  to 
reconcile  what  the  Greek  or  Eoman  authors  said  about  nations  who 
never  wrote  books,  and  with  regard  to  whom  they  consequently  had 
little  information,  I  was  trying  to  read  the  history  which  these  very 
people  had  recorded  in  stone,  in  characters  as  clear  and  far  more  in- 
delible than  those  written  in  ink.  If,  consequently,  we  arrived  at 
different  conclusions,  it  may  possibly  be  owing  more  to  the  sources 
from  which  the  information  is  derived  than  to  any  difference  between 
the  individuals  who  announce  it. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  "  litera  scripta "  may  suffice.  In  an  age  like  the  present,  when 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  can  read  and  every  man  who  has  any- 
thing to  say  rushes  into  print,  or  makes  a  speech  which  is  printed  next 
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morning,  every  feeling  and  every  information  regarding  a  people  may 
be  dug  out  of  its  books.  But  it  certainly  was  not  so  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
nor  in  the  early  ages  of  Greek  or  Eoman  history.  Still  le^s  was  this 
so  in  Egypt,  nor  is  it  the  case  in  India,  or  in  many  other  countries ;  and 
to  apply  our  English  nineteenth  century  experience  to  all  these  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  mistake.  In  those  countries  and  times,  men  who  had  a  hanker- 
ing after  immortality  were  forced  to  build  their  aspirations  into  the 
walls  of  their  tombs  or  of  their  temples.  Those  who  had  poetry  in  their 
souls,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  expressed  it  by  the  more  famiHar  vehicle 
of  sculpture  or  painting  rather  than  in  writing.  To  me  it  appears 
that  to  neglect  these  in  trying  to  understand  the  manners  and  customs, 
or  the  history  of  an  ancient  people,  is  to  throw  away  one-half^  and 
generally  the  most  valuable  half,  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of  the 
evidence  bearing  on  the  subject.  So  long  as  learned  men  persist  in 
believing  that  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  ancient  world  is  to  be 
found  in  their  books,  and  resolutely  ignore  the  evidence  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  art,  we  have  little  in  common.  I  consequently  feel 
neither  abashed  nor  ashamed  at  being  told  that  men  of  the  most 
extensive  book-learning  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions  from 
myself— on  the  contrary,  if  it  should  happen  that  we  agreed  in  some 
point  to  which  their  contemporary  works  did  not  extend,  I  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  some  mistake,  and  hesitate  to  put  it  down. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  which  I  fancy  misconception  exists,  of 
a  nature  that  may  probably  be  more  easily  removed  by  personal  expla- 
nation than  by  any  other  means.  It  is  very  generally  objected  to  my 
writings  that  I  neither  understand  nor  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  consequently  criticise  it  with  undue  severity. 
I  regret  that  such  a  feeling  should  prevail,  partly  because  it  is 
prejudicial  to  the  dissemination  of  the  views  I  am  anxious  to  promul- 
gate, but  more  because  at  a  time  when  in  this  country  the  admiration 
of  Gothic  art  is  so  nearly  universal,  it  alienates  from  me  the  best  class 
of  men  who  love  the  art,  and  prevents  their  co-operating  with  me  in 
the  improvement  of  our  architecture,  which  is  the  great  object  which 
we  all  have  at  heart. 

If  I  cannot  now  speak  of  Gothic  architecture  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm as  others,  this  certainly  was  not  the  case  in  the  early  part  of  my 
career  as  a  student  of  art»  Long  after  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
subject,  I  knew  and  believed  in  none  but  the  mediasval  styles,  and  was 
as  much  astonished  as  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  Gothic  architecture 
could  be,  when  any  one  suggested  that  any  other  forms  could  be 
compared  with  it.     If  I  did  not  learn  to  understand  it  then,  it  was 
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not  for  want  of  earnest  attention  and  study.  I  got  so  far  into  itti 
spirit  that  I  thought  I  saw  then  how  better  things  could  be  done  in 
Gothic  art  than  had  been  done  either  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  since ;  and 
I  think  so  now.  But  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  by  free  thought, 
not  by  Servile  copying. 

My  faith  in  the  exclusive  pre-eminence  of  mediaeval  art  was  first 
shaken  when  I  became  familiar  with  the  splendid  remains  of  the  Mogul 
and  Fathan  emperors  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  saw  how  many  beauties 
of  even  the  pointed  style  had  been  missed  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  My  confidence  was  still  further  weakened  when  I  saw  what 
richness  and  variety  the  Hindu  had  elaborated  not  only  without 
pointed  arches,  but  indeed  without  any  arches  at  alL  And  I  was 
cured  when,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and 
Athens,  I  perceived  that  at  least  equ^l  beauty  could  be  obtained  by 
processes  diametrically  opposed  to  those  employed  by  the  mediaeval 
architects. 

After  so  extended  a  survey,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  beauty  in 
architecture  did  not  reside  in  pointed  or  in  round  arches,  in  bracket 
capitals  or  horizontal  architraves,  but  in  thoughtful  appropriateness 
of  design  and  intellectual  elegance  of  detail.  I  became  convinced  that 
no  form  is  in  itself  better  than  any  other,  and  that  in  all  instances 
those  are  best  which  are  most  appropriate  to  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

So  self-evident  do  these  principles— which  are  the  basis  of  the 
reasoning  employed  in  this  book— appear  to  me,  that  I  feel  convinced 
that  there  are  very  few  indeed  even  of  the  most  exclusive  admirers  of 
mediaeval  art  who  would  not  admit  them,  if  they  had  gone  through 
the  same  course  of  education  as  has  fallen  to  my  lot*  M}"^  own  con- 
viction is,  that  the  great  diflferenoe  which  seems  to  exist  between  my 
views  and  those  of  the  parties  opposed  to  them  ari&es  almost  entirely 
from  this  accident  of  education. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
for  three  centuries  all  the  architects  in  Europe  concurred  in  believing 
that  the  whole  of  their  art  began  and  ended  in  copying  classical  forms 
and  details.  When  a  reaction  came,  it  was  not,  unfortunately,  in  the 
direction  of  freedom ;  but  towards  a  more  servile  imitation  of  another 
style,  which — whether  better  or  worse  in  itself —was  not  a  style  of 
our  age,  nor  suited  to  our  wants  or  feelings. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  three  centuries  of 
perseverance  in  one  particular  groove,  men  should  have  ceased  to  have 
any  faith  in  the  possibility  of  reason  or  originality  being  employed  in 
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architectural  design.  Aa,  however,  I  can  adduce  in  favour  of  my 
views  3000  years  of  perfect  success  in  all  countries  and  under  all 
circumstances,  against  300  years  of  absolute  failure  in  consequence 
of  the  copying  system,  though  under  circumstances  the  most  favour- 
able to  success  in  other  respects,  there  seems  at  least  an  h  pnori 
probability  that  I  may  be  right  and  that  the  copyists  may  be 
mistaken. 

I  may  be  deceiving  myself,  but  T  cannot  help  fancying  that  I  per- 
ceive signs  of  a  reaction.  Some  men  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact 
that  "  archaeology  is  not  architecture,"  and  would  willingly  see  some- 
thing done  more  reasonable  than  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  misfortune  is,  that  their  enlightenment  is  more  apt  to  lead 
to  despondency  than  to  hope.  "  If,"  they  ask,  '*  we  cannot  find  what 
we  are  looking  for  in  our  own  national  style,  where  are  we  to  look 
for  it  ?"  1'he  obvious  answer,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise 
of  common  sense,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  world  have  found  it,  seems 
to  them  beside  the  mark.  Architecture  with  most  people  is  a  mystery 
—  something  dififerent  from  all  other  arts;  and  they  do  not  see  that  it 
is  and  must  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  they  all  are,  and  must  be 
practised  in  the  same  manner,  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

Whether  the  nation  will  or  will  not  soon  awaken  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  prosaic  anti -climax,  one  thing  at  least  seems  certain 
and  most  hopeful.  Men  are  not  satisfied  with  what  is  doing ;  a  rest- 
less, inquiring  spirit  is  abroad,  and  if  people  can  only  be  induced  to 
think  seriously  about  it,  I  feel  convinced  that  they  will  be  as  much 
astonished  at  their  present  admiration  of  Gothic  town-halls  and 
Hyde  Park  Albert  Memorials,  as  we  are  now  at  the  Gothic  fisLncies 
of  Horace  Walpole  and  the  men  of  his  day. 
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NOTE. 

Although  every  possible  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the  best  authorities 
for  the  statements  in  the  text  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  subjects  for  illustrationy 
still  no  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  literature  of  architecture  will  need 
to  be  told  that  in  many  branches  few  materials  exist  for  a  correct  description 
of  the  style,  and  that  the  drawings  which  are  available  are  frequently  so  inexact 
and  with  scales  so  carelessly  applied,  that  it  is  impossible  at  times  to  avoid  error. 
The  plans  throughout  the  book  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  render  any  minute  errors 
apparent,  but  being  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale  of  100  feet  to  1  inch,  or  ^  of  the  real 
size,  they  are  quite  sufficient  as  a  means  of  comparison,  even  when  not  mathema- 
tically correct.  They  suffice  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  relative  size  of  two 
buildings  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  plans,  as  correctly  as  he  could  by  seeing 
the  buildings  themselves,  without  actually  measuring  them  in  all  their  details. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  sections  or  elevations  of  buildings,  throughout  the  book, 
are  drawn  to  a  scale  double  that  of  the  plans,  viz.,  60  feet  to  1  inch,  or  J^  of  the 
real  dimensions ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  many  of  them,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  carry  out  this  in  all  instances:  where  it  has  not  been  eflected 
the  departure  from  the  rule  is  always  noted,  either  below  the  woodcut  or  in 
the  text. 

No  lineal  dimensions  are  quoted  in  the  text  except  such  as  it  is  believed  can  be 
relied  upon,  and  in  all  instances  these  are  reduced  to  English  feet.  The  superficial 
measures  also  in  the  text,  like  the  plans,  are  quite  sufficient  for  comparison,  though 
not  to  be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  correct.  One  great  source  of  uncertainty  as 
regards  them  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing  at  times  what  should  be  included  in  the 
building  referred  to.  Should,  for  instance,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  be  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  Cathedral,  or  the  Chapter-house  at  Wells?  Should  the  sacristies 
attached  to  Continental  cathedrals  be  considered  as  part  of  the  church?  or  such 
semi-detached  towers  as  the  south-western  one  at  Bourges  ?  What  constitutes  the 
temple  at  Karnac,  and  how  much  of  this  belongs  to  the  Hypostyle  Hall?  These 
and  fifty  other  questions  occur  in  almost  every  instance  which  may  lead  two 
persons  to  very  different  conclusions  regarding  the  superficial  dimensions  of  ft 
building,  even  without  the  errors  inherent  in  imperfect  materials. 

When  either  the  drawing  from  which  the  woodcut  is  taken  was  without  a 
scale,  or  the  scale  given  could  not  be  depended  upon,  "  No  scale  "  has  been  put 
under  the  woodcut,  to  warn  the  reader  of  the  fact.  When  the  woodcut  was  either 
too  large  for  the  page,  or  too  small  to  be  distinct  if  reduced  to  the  usual  scale,  a 
scale  of  feet  has  been  added  under  it,  to  show  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Capitals,  windows,  and  details  which  are  meant  to  illustrate  forms  or  con- 
struction, and  not  particular  buildings,  are  drawn  to  any  scale  that  seemed  best 
to  express  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  inserted  ;  when  they  are  remarkable  for 
size,  or  as  individual  examj)les,  a  scale  has  been  added ;  but  this  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 

Every  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  accuracy, 
and  in  all  instances  the  souix^es  from  which  the  woodcuts  have  been  taken  are 
indicated.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  from  original  drawings,  and  of  buildings 
never  before  published. 
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PART  I. 

Section  I. 

Like  every  other  object  of  human  inquiry,  Architecture  may  be  studied 
from  two  distinct  points  of  view.  Either  it  may  be  regarded  statically, 
and  described  scientiBcally  as  a  thing  existing,  without  any  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  invented ;  or  it  may  be  treated  his- 
torically, tracing  every  form  from  its  origin  ^nd  noting  the  influence 
one  style  has  had  upon  another  in  the  progress  of  time. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  more  technical,  and  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  student  very  considerable  previous  knowledge  before  it 
can  be  successfully  prosecuted.  The  other,  besides  being  more  popular 
and  easily  followed,  has  the  advantage  of  separating  the  objects  of 
study  into  natural  groups,  and  tracing  more  readily  their  connection 
and  relation  to  one  another.  The  great  superiority,  however,  of  the 
historical  mode  of  study  arises  from  the  fact  that,  when  so  treated, 
Architecture  ceases  to  be  a  mere  art,  interesting  only  to  the  artist  or 
his  employer,  but  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of 
history,  filling  up  many  gaps  in  the  written  record  and  giving  life 
and  reality  to  much  that  without  its  presence  could  with  difficulty 
be  realised. 

A  still  more  important  use  of  architecture,  when  followed  as  a 
history,  is  found  in  its  ethnographic  value.  Every  different  race  of  men 
had  their  own  peculiar  forms  in  using  the  productions  of  this  art,  and 
their  own  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings  or  aspirations  by  its  means. 
^Vhen  properly  studied,  it  consequently  affords  a  means  as  important 
as  language  for  discriminating  between  the  different  races  of  mankind, 
— often  more  so,  and  one  always  more  trustworthy  and  more  easily 
understood. 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  the  historical  mode  is  that 
which  will  be  followed  in  this  work.  But  before  entering  upon  the 
narrative,  it  will  be  well  if  a  correct  definition  of  what  Architecture 
really  is  can  be  obtained.  Without  some  clear  views  on  the  technical 
position  of  the  art,  much  that  follows  will  be  unintelligible  and  the 
meaning  of  what  is  said  may  be  mistaken. 

B  2 
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A  great  deal  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  existing  on  the  subject  of 
Architecture  arises  from  the  fact  that  writers  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  as  three  similar 
fine  arts,  practised  on  the  same  principles.  This  error  arose  in  the 
16th  century,  when  in  a  fatal  hour  painters  and  sculptors  undertook 
also  the  practice  of  architecture,  and  builders  ceased  to  be  architects. 
This  confusion  of  ideas  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  hour,  and 
much  of  the  degraded  position  of  the  art  at  this  day  is  owing  to  the 
mistake  then  made.  It  cannot  therefore  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon 
that  there  is  no  essential  connection  between  painting  and  sculpture  on 
the  one  hand  and  architecture  on  the  other. 

The  two  former  rank  among  what  are  called  Phonetic  arts.  Their 
business  is  to  express  by  colour  or  form  ideas  that  could  be — generally 
have  been— expressed  by  words.  With  the  Egyptians  their  hiero- 
glyphical  paintings  were  their  only  means  of  recording  their  ideas. 
With  us,  such  series  of  pictures  as  Hogarth's  '  Mariage  a  la  Mode '  or 
*  The  Hake's  Progress '  are  novels  written  with  the  brush ;  and  many  of 
our  Mediaeval  cathedrals  possess  whole  Bibles  carved  in  stone.  Poetry, 
Painting,  and  Sculpture  are  three  branches  of  one  form  of  art,  refined 
from  Prose,  Colour,  and  Carving,  and  form  a  group  apart,  interchanging 
ideas  and  modes  of  expression,  but  always  dealing  with  the  same  class 
of  images  and  appealing  to  the  same  class  of  feelings. 

Distinct  and  separate  from  these  Phonetic  arts  is  another  group, 
generally  known  as  the  Technic  arts,  comprising  all  those  which 
minister  to  the  primary  wants  of  mankind  under  such  various  heads 
as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Between  these  two  groups  is  a  third 
called  the  ^Esthetic  arts,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  flux  between  the 
Technic  and  Phonetic  arts,  fusing  the  whole  intx)  one  homogeneous 
mass.  They  take  their  rise  from  the  fact  that  to  every  want  which 
the  technic  arts  are  designed  to  supply,  Nature  has  attached  a  grati- 
fication which  is  capable  of  refining  all  the  useful  arts  into  fine  arts. 
Thus  the  Technic  art  of  agriculture  is  capable  of  supplying  food 
in  its  simple  form ;  but  by  the  refinements  of  cookery  and  of  wine- 
making,  simple  meats  and  drinks  are  capable  of  affording  endless 
gratification  to  the  senses.  Simple  clothing  to  keep  out  the  cold 
requires  little  art,  but  embroidery,  dyeing,  lace-making,  and  fifty 
other  arts  employ  the  hands  of  millions,  and  the  gratification 
afforded  by  their  use,  the  thoughts  of  as  many  more.  Shelter,  too,  is 
easily  provided,  but  ornamental  and  ornamented  shelter,  or  in  other 
words  architecture,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  fine  arts. 
iSIusic,  though  hardly  known  as  a  useful  art,  is  the  most  typical  of 
the  -Esthetic  arts,  and,  "  married  to  immortal  verse,"  steps  upwards 
into  the  region  of  the  Phonetic  arts,  just  as  building,  when  used  for 
ornament,  is  raised  out  of  the  domain  of  the  Technic  arts. 

Like  music,  colour  and  form  may  be   so  arranged  as  to  afford 
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infinite  pleasure  to  the  senses  without  their  having  any  phonetic 
value ;  but  when  used,  as  sculpture  and  paintings  are  and  have  been 
in  all  ages,  to  tell  a  tale  or  to  express  emotion,  they  rank  high  among 
the  Phonetic  arts;  and  though  able  to  express  certain  impressions 
even  more  vividly  than  can  be  done  by  words,  they  cannot  rise  to  the 
high  intellectual  position  that  can  be  attained  either  by  Poetry  or 
Eloquence  when  expressed  only  in  that  verbal  language  which  is  the 
highest  gift  of  God  to  man. 

IL— Beauty  in  Art. 

The  term  Beauty  in  Art  is  little  else  than  a  synonym  for  Ter- 
fection,  but  perfection  in  these  three  classes  of  arts  is  far  from  being 
the  same  thing,  or  of  anything  like  the  same  value,  as  an  intellectual 
expression.  The  beauty  of  a  machine,  however  complicated,  arises 
mainly  from  its  adaptability  to  use;  while  a  mosaic  of  exquisite 
colours,  or  an  elevated  piece  of  instrumental  music,  raises  emotions 
of  a  far  higher  class ;  and  a  painting  or  a  poem  may  appeal  to  all  that 
is  great  or  noble  in  human  nature. 

If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  dozen  arts  at  random,  and  divide  them 
into  twelve  equal  component  parts,  as  they  belong  to  each  of  the  three 
divisions,  Technic,  Esthetic,  or  Phonetic.  If  we  further  assign  one 
as  the  relative  intellectual  value  of  the  Technic  element,  two  as  that 
due  to  the  Esthetic,  and  three  as  the  proportionate  importance  of 
the  Phonetic,  we  obtain  the  index  number  in  the  fourth  column  of  the 
table  below,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  expressing  the  true  relative 
value  of  each.  Of  course  there  are  adventitious  circumstances  which 
may  raise  the  proportionate  value  of  any  art  very  considerably,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  neglect  of  cultivation  may  depress  othei*s  below 
their  true  value;  but  the  principles  on  which  the  table  is  formed 
are  probably  those  by  which  a  correct  estimate  may  be  most  easily 
obtcdned. 

Tecbnic.    .£Bthetlc.    Pbouetlc. 

Heating,  Yeiitilation,  &c 11  1  —  =13 

Turnery,  Joinery,  Ac 9  3  —  =15 

Gastronoroy 7  6  —  =17 

Jewellery 7  4  1  =18 

Caothing 5  6  1  =20 

Ceramique 5  5  2  =21 

Gardening 4  6  2  =22 

Architectnre 4  4  4  =24 

Music 2  6  4  =20 

Painting  and  Sculpture     ....      8  3  (;  =  27 

Drama 2  2  8  =30 

Epic —  2  U)  =  :J4 

£If)quenco —  1  11  =  ;J5 

The  first  three  arts  enumerated  in  the  above  table  aiv.  evidently 
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utterly  incapable  of  Phonetic  expression,  and  the  first  hardly  even  can 
be  raised  to  the  second  class,  though  air  combined  with  warmth  does 
afford  pleasure  to  the  senses.  Joinery  may  convey  an  idea  of  per- 
fection from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  designed  or  executed ;  while 
gastronomy,  as  above  mentioned,  does  really  afford  important  grati- 
fication to  the  senses,  approaching  nearly  in  importance  to  the  plain 
food-supplying  art  of  cookery.  Jewellery  may  combine  extreme 
mechanical  beauty  of  execution  with  the  most  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  colour,  and  may  also  be  made  to  express  a  meaning,  though 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Clothing  depends  on  both  colour  and 
form  for  its  perfection  more  than  even  beauty  of  material,  and  may 
be  made  to  express  gaiety  or  sorrow,  though  perhaps  more  from  asso- 
ciation than  from  any  inherent  qualities.  The  arts  of  the  potter 
can  exhibit  not  only  perfection  in  execution,  but  practically  depend 
both  in  colour  and  form,  especially  the  latter,  to  raise  their  products 
out  of  the  category  of  mere  Technic  arts;  while  the  paintings  on 
them,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  highest  class  of  ceramique,  render 
them  capable  of  taking  their  place  among  those  objects  which  affect  a 
Phonetic  mode  of  utterance.  As  mentioned  above,  floriculture  and 
landscape  gardening  may,  besides  their  use,  afford  infinite  pleasure  to 
the  senses  and  even  express  gaiety  or  gloom,  and,  from  mere  prettiness, 
may  rise  towards  something  like  sublimity  in  expression. 

Architecture  is,  however,  the  central  art  of  the  group,  which  in  its 
highest  form  combines  all  the  three  classes  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions, but  not  always  necessarily  so.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  for 
instance,  though  Technically  the  most  wonderful  buildings  in  tlie 
world,  have  very  little  Esthetic,  and  hardly  more  than  one  of 
Phonetic,  value.  The  great  temple  at  Baalbec,— and  in  fact  all  the 
Boman  temples,  may  be  classed  as  containing  six  parts  of  Technic 
value  for  mechanical  excellence  of  size  and  construction,  four  for 
beauty  of  form  and  detail,  but  certainly  not  more  than  two  parts 
for  any  expression  of  religion  or  intellect  they  may  exhibit,  making 
up  twenty  for  the  index  of  their  artistic  value.  Cologne  cathedral 
takes  very  nearly  the  same  position  in  the  scale,  but  Kheims,  Bourges, 
and  the  more  perfect  Gothic  cathedrals  may  be  classed  higher,  as 
five  Technic,  three  ^Esthetic,  and  four  Phonetic,  making  twenty- three 
altogether  as  their  index ;  and  they  are  only  surpassed  by  such  a 
building  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which,  though  not  so  large 
and  imposing  as  some  others,  is,  so  far  as  wo  know,  the  most  perfect  • 
building  yet  erected  by  man.  It  owes  this  perfection  mainly  to  the 
equal  balance  of  parts.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  or  startling  in 
its  construction  as  there  is  in  most  Gothic  cathedrals ;  but  what  there 
is  is  mechanically  perfect,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Its  form  is 
n^rly  perfect,  combining  stability  with  simplicity  and  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  monotony  or  any  appearance  of  greater  strength  than 
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is  absolutely  necessary.  Its  details  are  all  as  exquisite  in  form  as  the 
Temple  itself,  and  it  was  at  one  time  coloured  to  an  extent  we  can 
hardly  now  realise,  but  which  must,  when  complete,  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  Esthetic  art.  The  walls  of  the  cella 
were  almost  certainly  covered  with  Phonetic  paintings  similar  to  those 
in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi ;  and  the  pediment,  the  metopes,  the  friezes, 
were  all  sculptured  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  Phonetic 
expression  of  the  building  at  least  equcd  to  either  its  Technic 
or  its  Esthetic  excellence.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  building,  such 
as  a  trophy  or  a  mausoleum,  in  which  painting  and  sculpture  shall 
be  relatively  more  important  than  they  are  in  this  instance,  and  in 
which  consequently  the  index  may  be  raised  above  twenty-four; 
but  if  this  were  so,  it  ought  probably  to  be  clasAcd  among  works  of 
sculpture  or  painting  rather  than  as  an  object  of  architecture. 

In  music  the  ^Esthetic  element  naturally  prevails  over  the  other 
two,  but  Technic  cleverness  of  execution  often  affords  to  some  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  harmony  of  the  sounds  produced ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  its  power  of  expressing  joy  or  sorrow  and  of  exciting  varied 
emotions  at  will,  it  rivals  frequently  the  more  distinct  and  permanent 
power  of  words  themselves,  when  unaccompanied  by  JEsthetic  forms 
of  art.  It  is  of  course,  however,  in  the  outpourings  of  his  imagination 
or  in  the  logical  products  of  his  reason  that  man  rises  highest,  and 
stands  most  distinctly  apart  from  the  rest  of  created  beings;  and 
though  all  may  not  be  capable  of  appreciating  it,  it  is  when  both 
Technic  and  ^Esthetic  adjuncts  are  laid  aside,  and  man  listens  only  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  that  he  reaches  what,  as  far  as  we  can  now  see,  is 
the  highest  form  of  his  artistic  development. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  forms  in  which  this  might  be 
expressed,  and  many  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  assigned  to  each  art.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  approximations, 
and  as  a  first  attempt  can  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  use  algebraic  s3nnabols  and  to  allow  every  one  to  translate 
them  into  numbers  according  to  his  own  fancy,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  matters  such  an  attempt  would  have  savoured  of  affectation. 
The  art  of  criticism  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  this,  but  if  two  or 
three  would  follow  up  what  is  here  indicated  it  might  be  placed  on  a 
basis  from  which  to  proceed  higher.  Meanwhile,  perhaps  the  annexed 
diagram  may  serve  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  three  classes  of  art 
to  one  another,  and  the  way  in  which  they  overlap  and  mix  together 
so  as  to  make  up  a  perfect  art.  Like  the  preceding  table  it  will 
require  several  editions,  the  work  of  several  minds,  before  it  can  be 
perfected,  but  it  probably  is  not  far  from  representing  the  truth  as  at 
present  known. 

I'here  is  still  another  relation  of  these  arts  to  one  another  which 
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must  not  be  overlooked  before  proceeding  farther,  as  a  knowledge  of 
it  is  indispensable  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  their  respective 
merits.     Like  the  Sciences,  the  Technic  Arts  hardly  depend,  after  the 
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first  steps  have  been  taken,  on  individual  prowess  for  their  advance- 
ment. An  astronomer,  a  chemist,  or  a  natural  historian,  now  starts 
from  the  highest  point  reached  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  has 
only  to  observe  and  calculate,  to  analyse  and  put  together  again,  in 
order  to  advance  our  knowledge.  A  giant  may  of  course  make  a 
rapid  stride  in  advance,  but  a  hundred  dwarfs  will,  if  they  persevere 
steadily  in  the  right  path,  not  only  overtake  him,  but  probably 
advance  far  beyond  anything  the  most  gigantic  intellect  can  accom- 
plish in  science.  So  it  is  also  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  immense 
strides  that  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  improving  all  the 
machines  employed  in  manufactures  have  not  been  made  by  the 
greatest  intellects,  but  by  thousands  of  men  suggesting  new  con- 
trivances and  acquiring  skill  by  steady  improvement  in  manipulation. 
In  ship-building,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  complex  of  the  useful 
arts,  no  one  can  tell  who  the  men  were  who  converted  the  rude  galleys 
in  which  our  forefathers  sailed  to  Crecy  and  Agincourt  into  the 
gigantic  commercial  steamers  and  war  ships  of  the  present  day.  It 
was  the  result  of  thousands  of  intellects  working  steadily  towards 
a  well-defined  aim,  and  accomplishing  a  triumph  by  a  process  which 
must  always  be  successful  in  the  Technic  arts  when  persevered  in 
long  enough. 

The  case  is  somewhat  dififerent  with  the  j^sthetic  arts.  Some  men 
are  insensible  to  the  harmony  of  colour  and  are  not  offended  by  the 
crudest  contrasts.  Others  do  not  perceive  concords  in  music,  and  the 
most  violent  discords  give  them  no  pain ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
endowed  with  the  utmost  sensibility  on  these  points,  and  are  con- 
sequently not  only  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  arts  arising 
out  of  colour  or  sound,  but  of  advancing  what  to  those  who  cannot 
imderstand  them  is  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
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When  from  the  Esthetic  Arts  we  turn  to  the  Sciences  and  Technio 
Arts,  we  find,  as  just  pointed  out,  that  the  individual  becomes  much 
less  important  and  the  process  everything.  Every  astronomer  now 
knows  more  than  Newton;  every  chemist  than  John  Dalton.  Any 
ordinary  mechanic  can  start  from  a  higher  point  than  was  reached 
by  a  Watt  or  an  Arkwright  or  a  Stephenson,  and  can  surpass  them. 
But  no  man  can  mount  on  the  shoulders  of  such  men  as  Handel  or 
Mozart  or  Beethoven,  and  surpass  them ;  and  the  higher  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  arts  the  more  important  does  the  individual  become 
and  the  less  so  the  process.  A  Phidias,  a  Baphael,  a  Shakespeare, 
are  yet  unsurpassed,  and  possibly  never  may  be.  All  men  may  be 
taught  to  carve,  to  colour,  and  to  write  mechanicaUy,  and  may  even 
be  instructed  to  practise  these  processes  so  as  to  afford  pleasure  to 
themselves  and  others;  but  when  from  this  we  rise  to  Phonetic 
painting,  sculpture,  or  poetry,  and  the  still  higher  region  of  philo- 
sophy, the  individual  becomes  all  in  all,  and  his  special  genius  there 
stamps  the  true  value  on  the  production. 

In  this  respect,  again.  Architecture  is  singularly  happy  as  a  means 
of  study.  As  a  Technio  art  it  is  practised  in  the  same  progressive 
principles  as  all  its  sister  arts,  irrespective  of  individuality.  As  an 
Esthetic  art  it  is  hardly  so  individual  as  music,  because  its  forms  and 
colours  are  permanent  and  capable  of  being  repeated  with  such 
improvements  as  each  experiment  suggests  in  every  subsequent  build- 
ing ;  but  when  it  attempts  Phonetic  forms  of  utterance,  these  are  seldom 
so  absolutely  integral  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  building 
and  judged  of  apart.  A  Greek  Temple  or  a  Medieval  cathedral  without 
painting  and  sculpture  may  be  poor  and  inanimate,  but  still  so  beautiful 
in  its  form,  so  grand  from  its  mass,  and  so  imposing  from  its  durability, 
that  in  its  Technic-^'lilBthetic  form  alone  it  may  command  our  admira- 
tion, more  perhaps  than  any  other  work  of  human  hands,  except  of 
course,  as  said  before,  the  highest  intellectual  forms  of  Phonetic  art. 
Architecture  thus  combines  in  itself  the  steady  progressive  perfectibility 
of  a  Technic  art  quite  independent  of  the  intellectual  capabilities  of 
the  architect,  combined  with  the  Esthetic  appreciation  of  form  and 
colour  which  is  mostly  universal,  and  can  at  all  events  be  generally 
inculcated  and  learned.  But  its  greatest  glory  is  that  it  can  enlist  in 
its  service  the  higher  branches  of  Phonetic  sculpture  and  painting, 
which  can  be  exercised  only  by  specially  gifted  individuals.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  all  these  qualities  being  equally  combined  in  the 
person  of  any  one  architect,  and  in  practice  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
for  success  that  it  should  be  so,  though,  if  possible,  the  combination 
would  no  doubt  be  advantageous.  In  criticising,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  separate  and  distinguish  between  the  mechanical, 
the  sensuous,  and  the  intellectual  part  of  a  design.  Without  this  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  its  merits  or  defects  can  hardly  be  obtained. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  pointed  out  already,  and  the 
advantages  of  its  central  position  among  the  sister  arts,  combined  with 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  Architecture  would  never  have  attained  to 
the  high  position  it  now  occupies  had  it  not  been  fitted  with  an  aim 
which  raised  it  far  above  all  utilifcarian  feelings.  In  aU  ages,  though 
certainly  not  among  all  nations,  Architecture  has  been  employed  as 
one  of  the  principal  forms  of  worship.  The  desire  to  erect  a  temple 
to  their  Gods  worthy  to  be  their  dwelling-place  has  exalted  even  the 
rude  arts  of  savages  into  something  worthy  of  admiration,  and  when 
such  a  nation  as  the  Egyptians  were  inspired  with  the  same  desire, 
they  produced,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  temples  which  still  excite 
feelings  of  admiration  and  of  awe.  Had  the  practice  of  architecture 
been  restricted  to  supplying  only  the  ordinary  wants  of  mortals,  it 
never  would  have  risen  to  be  the  noble  art  it  now  is.  Neither  the 
palaces  of  the  greatest  kings,  nor  the  wants  of  the  proudest  munici- 
palities, nor  the  emporia  of  the  richest  commerce  would  have  supplied 
that  lofty  aim  which  is  indispensable  for  any  great  intellectual  effort. 
But  when  freed  from  all  trammels  of  use  or  expense,  the  object  is  to 
erect  a  casket  worthy  to  enshrine  the  sacred  image  of  a  god  whom 
men  feared  but  adored,  the  aspiration  elevates  the  work  far  beyond  its 
useful  purpose.  It  is  when  men  seek  to  erect  a  hall  in  which  wor- 
shippers may  meet  to  render  that  homage  which  is  their  greatest 
privilege  and  their  highest  aspiration,  when  all  that  man  can  con- 
ceive that  is  great  and  beautiful  is  enlisted  to  create  something 
worthy  of  the  purpose,  that  temples  have  been  erected  which  rank 
among  the  most  successful  works  man  has  yet  produced.  Had  any 
exigencies  of  use  or  economy  controlled  the  design  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  of  any  of  our  Mediaeval  cathedrals,  they  must  have  taken  a  much 
lower  place  in  the  scale  than  they  now  occupy.  Their  architects 
were,  however,  in  fact  as  free  from  any  utilitarian  influences  as 
the  poets  who  composed  the  '  Iliad  '  or  *  Paradise  Lost.' 


IIL — Dkfinition  of  Abchitectuke. 

If  what  has  just  been  said  above  is  understood,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  make  it  possible  to  give  a  more  definite  answer  than  has  usually 
been  done  to  two  questions  to  which  hitherto  no  satisfactory  reply  has 
been  accorded  in  modem  times.  "  What,^'  it  is  frequently  asked,  **  i» 
the  true  definition  of  the  word  Architecture,  or  of  the  Art  to  which  it 
applies  ?"  '*  What  are  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  designing 
or  criticising  Architectural  objects  ?  *' 

Fifty  years  ago  the  answers  to  these  questions  generally  were,  that 
Architecture  consisted  in  the  closest  possible  imitation  of  the  forms  and 
orders  employed  by  the  Romans ;  that  a  church  was  well  designed 
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exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  resembled  a  heathen  temple ;  and 
that  the  merit  of  a  civic  building  was  to  be  measured  by  its  imitation, 
more  or  less  perfect,  of  some  palace  or  amphitheatre  of  classic  times. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  these  answera  were  somewhat 
modified  by  the  publication  of  Stuart's  works  on  Athens ;  the  word 
Grecian  was  substituted  for  Homan  in  all  criticisms,  and  the  few 
forms  that  remain  to  us  of  Grecian  art  were  repeated  ad  tMuseatn  in 
buildings  of  the  most  heterogeneous  class  and  character. 

At  the  present  day  churches  have  been  entirely  removed  from  the 
domain  of  classic  art,  and  their  merit  is  made  to  depend  on  their  being 
correct  reproductions  of  mediieval  designs.  Museums  and  town  halls 
still  generally  adhere  to  classic  forms,  alternating  between  Greek  and 
Roman.  In  some  of  our  public  buildings  an  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  reproduce  the  Middle  Ages,  while  in  our  palaces  and  club- 
houses that  compromise  between  classicality  and  common  sense  which 
is  called  Italian  is  generally  adhered  to.  These,  it  is  evident,  are  the 
mere  changing  fashions  of  art.  There  is  nothing  real  or  essential  in 
this  Babel  of  styles,  and  we  must  go  deeper  below  the  surface  to 
enable  us  to  obtain  a  true  definition  of  the  art  or  of  its  purposes. 
Before  attempting  this,  however,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
two  wholly  different  systems  of  architecture  have  been  followed  at 
different  periods  in  the  world's  history. 

The  first  is  that  which  prevailed  since  the  art  first  dawned,  in 
Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Borne,  in  Asia,  and  in  all  Europe,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  generally  in  all  countries  of  the  world  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  and  still  predominates 
in  remote  comers  of  the  globe  wherever  European  civilisation  or  its 
influences  have  not  yet  penetrated.  The  other  being  that  which  was 
introduced  with  the  revival  of  classic  literature  contemporaneously 
with  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  stiU  pervades  all  Europe  and 
wherever  European  influence  has  established  itself. 

In  the  first  period  the  art  of  architecture  consisted  in  designing  a 
building  so  as  to  be  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  purposes 
required,  in  arranging  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  stately  and 
ornamental  effect  consistent  with  its  uses,  and  in  applying  to  it  such 
ornament  as  should  express  and  harmonise  with  the  construction,  and 
be  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the  building ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  architects  took  care  that  the  oniament  should  be  the  most  elegant 
in  itself  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  design. 

Following  this  system,  not  only  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Gothic  architects,  but  even  the  indolent  and  half-civilised  inhabitants 
of  India,  the  stolid  Tartars  of  Thibet  and  China,  and  the  savage  Mexi- 
cans, succeeded  in  erecting  great  and  beautiful  buildings.  No  race, 
however  rude  or  remote,  has  failed,  when  working  on  this  system,  to 
produce  .buildings  which  are  admired  by  all  who  behold  them,  and  are 
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well  worthy  of  the  moet  attentive  consideration.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  indicate  one  single  building  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
designed  during  the  prevalence  of  this  true  form  of  art,  which  was  not 
thought  beautiful,  not  alone  by  those  who  erected  it,  but  which  does 
not  remain  a  permanent  object  of  admiration  and  of  study  even  for 
strangers  in  all  future  ages. 

The  result  of  the  other  system  is  widely  different  ftrom  this.  It  has 
now  been  practised  in  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  by 
people  who  have  more  knowledge  of  architectural  forms,  more  construc- 
tive skill,  and  more  power  of  combining  science  and  art  in  effecting  a 
great  object,  than  any  people  who  ever  existed  before.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  from  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  to  that  of  our  own 
Parliament  Houses,  not  one  building  has  been  produced  that  is  admitted 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  or  which  permanently  retains  a  hold  on 
general  admiration.  Many  ^re  large  and  stately  to  an  extent  almost 
unknown  before,  and  many  are  ornamented  with  a  profuseness  of  which 
no  previous  examples  exist ;  but  with  all  this,  though  they  conform 
with  the  passing  fashions  of  the  day,  they  soon  become  antiquated  and 
out  of  date,  and  men  wonder  how  such  a  style  could  ever  have  been 
thought  beautiful,  just  as  we  wonder  how  any  one  could  have  admired 
the  female  costumes  of  the  last  century  which  captivated  the  hearts  of 
our  grandfathers. 

It  does  not  require  us  to  go  very  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject  to  find  out  why  this  should  be  the  case  ;  the  fact  simply  being 
that  no  sham  was  ever  permanently  successful,  either  in  morals  or  in 
art,  and  no  falsehood  ever  remained  long  without  being  found  out,  or 
which,  when  detected,  inevitably  did  not  cease  to  please.  It  is  literally 
impossible  that  we  should  reproduce  either  the  circumstances  or  the 
feelings  which  gave  rise  to  classical  art  and  made  it  a  reality ;  and 
though  Gothic  art  was  a  thing  of  our  country  and  of  our  own  race,  it 
belongs  to  a  staje  of  society  so  totally  different  from  anything  that  now 
exists,  that  any  attempt  at  reproduction  now  must  at  best  be  a  masque- 
rade, and  never  can  be  a  real  or  an  earnest  form  of  art.  The  designers 
of  the  Eglinton  Tournament  carried  the  system  to  a  perfectly  legitimate 
conclusion  when  they  sought  to  reproduce  the  costumes  and  warlike 
exercises  of  oiir  ancestors ;  and  the  pre-Raphaelite  painters  were  equally 
justified  in  attempting  to  do  in  painting  that  which  was  done  every 
day  in  architecture.  Both  attempts  failed  signally,  because  we  had 
progressed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  painting,  and  could  easily  detect  the 
absurdity  of  these  practices.  It  is  in  architecture  alone  of  all  the  arts 
that  the  false  system  remains,  and  wo  do  not  yet  perceive  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  leading  to  any  satisfactory  result. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  let  us  try  if  we  can  come  to  a  clearer 
definition  of  what  this  art  really  is,  and  in  what  its  merits  consist.   Let 
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us  Buppose  the  Diagram  (Woodcut  No.  2.)  to  represent  a  cotton-factory, 
a  warehouse,  or  any  very  commonplace  utilitarian  building.  The  first 
divieioD,  a,  ia  not  only  the  most  proeaio  form  of  building,  but  la  bad 
building,  aa  no  attempt  is  made  to  strengthen  the  parte  requiring  it, 
and  no  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  it  than  if  it  were  a  garden  wall 
or  a  street  pavement.  The  second  division,  b,  is  better  ;  the  arching 
of  the  upper  windows  binds  together  the  weakest  parts,  and  gives 
mass  where  it  is  most  needed  to  resist  the  pressure  or  thrust  of  the  roof; 
and  the  carrying  down  the  piers  between  the  windows  gives  strength 
where  wanted.  In  this  stage  the  building  belongs  to  civil  engineer- 
ing, which  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  disposing  the  most  suitable 


materials  in  the  most  economical  but  scientific  manner  to  attain  a  given 
utilitarian  end.  In  the  third  division,  c,  this  is  carried  still  farther; 
the  materials  are  better  disposed  than  in  the  last  example,  and,  even 
without  the  slight  amount  of  ornament  applied,  it  is  a  better  example 
of  engineering.  The  ornament  is  not  more  than  would  be  considered 
in  some  states  of  society  indispensable  for  even  the  most  utilitarian 
buildings.  The  cornice  may  be  said  to  be  required  to  protect  the 
wall  from  wet;  the  consoles  to  support  it;  and  the  mouldings  at 
the  spriugiBg  of  the  arch  may  be  insertions  required  for  stability. 
In  the  present  day,  however,  even  this  slight  amount  of  ornament  is 
almost  snflScient  to  take  it  out  of  the  domain  of  useful  art  into  that  of 
arahitectare.  I'he  fourth  division,  n,  is  certainly  within  the  limits 
of  the  province  of  architecture ;  and  though  it  may  be  bad  art,  still 
the  amount  of  ornament  applied,  all  other  things  remaining  the  same, 
entitles  this  division  to  rank  as  a  work  of  the  fine  art,  architecture. 
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The  fifth  division,  e,  carries  the  advance  still  farther.  In  this  instance 
not  only  is  a  greater  amount  of  ornament  applied,  but  the  parts  are 
so  disposed  as  in  themselves  to  produce  a  more  agreeable  effect ;  and 
although  the  height  of  the  floors  remains  the  same,  and  the  amount  of 
light  introduced  very  nearly  so,  still  the  slight  grouping  of  the  parts  is 
such  as  to  produce  a  better  class  of  architecture  than  could  be  done  by 
the  mere  application  of  any  amount  of  ornament. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  last  division  in  the  diagram  is  an  object 
of  architecture,  which  the  first  is  not,  it  follows  from  this  analysis 
that  architecture  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  art  of  amafnetUdl  and 
ornamented  construction. 

Eecurring,  for  instance,  to  the  Parthenon,  to  illustrate  this  principle 
farther.  The  proportions  of  length  to  breadth,  and  of  height  to  both 
these,  are  instances  of  carefully -studied  ornamental  construction ;  and 
still  more  so  is  the  arrangement  of  the  porticoes  and  the  disposition  of 
the  peristyle.  If  all  the  pillars  were  plain  square  piers,  and  all  the 
mouldings  square  and  flat,  still  the  Parthenon  could  not  fail,  from  the 
mere  disposition  of  its  parts,  to  be  a  pleasing  and  imposing  building. 
So  it  is  with  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  proportion  of  length  to  breadth, 
the  projection  of  the  transepts,  the  different  height  of  the  central  and 
side  aisles,  the  disposition  and  proportion  of  the  towers,  are  all  instances 
of  (Ornamental  construction,  and  beautiful  even  if  without  ornament. 
Many  of  the  older  abbeys,  especially  those  of  the  Cistercians,  are  as 
devoid  of  ornament  as  a  modern  bam  ;  but  from  the  mere  disposition 
of  their  i)arts  they  are  always  pleasing  and,  if  large,  are  imposing 
objects  of  architecture.  Stonehenge  is  an  instance  of  ornamental  con- 
struction wholly  without  ornament,  yet  it  is  almost  as  imposing  an 
architectural  object  as  any  of  the  same  dimensions  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  is,  however,  when  ornament  is  added  to  this,  and  when  that 
ornament  is  elegant  itself  and  appropriate  to  the  construction  and  to 
the  purposes  of  the  building,  that  the  temple  or  the  cathedral  ranks 
among  the  highest  objects  of  the  art  and  becomes  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  man. 

Even  without  ornamental  construction,  a  building  may,  by  mere 
dint  of  ornament,  become  an  architectural  object,  though  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  attain  good  architecture  by  this  means,  and  in  true 
styles  it  has  seldom  been  attempted.  Still,  such  a  building  as  the  town- 
hall  at  Louvain,  which  if  stripped  of  its  ornaments  would  be  little 
better  than  a  factory,  b}'  richness  and  appropriateness 'of  ornament 
alone  has  become  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of  the  art.  In  modem 
times  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  attempt  to  produce  architectural 
effects  not  only  without  attending  to  ornamental  construction,  but 
often  in  defiance  of,  and  in  concealing  that  which  exists.  When  this 
is  done,  the  result  must  be  bad  art ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  architecture, 
however  execrable  it  may  be. 
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If  these  premifies  are  correct,  the  art  of  the  builder  conBiBts  in 
merely  heaping  materialB  together  bo  as  to  attain  the  desired  end  in 
the  speediest  and  readiest  fatthion.  The  art  of  the  civil  or  military- 
engineer  consists  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  appropriate  materials 
for  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  nsing  these  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  so  as  to  ensure  an  economical  but  satisfactory  result.  Where 
the  engineer  leaves  off,  the  art  of  the  architect  begins.  His  object  is 
to  arrange  the  materials  of  the  engineer,  not  so  much  with  regard  to 
economical  as  to  artistic  effects,  and  by  light  and  shade,  and  outline, 
to  produce  a  form  that  in  itself  shall  be  permanently  beautiful.  He 
then  adds  ornament,  which  by  its  meaning  doubles  the  effect  of  the 
disposition  he  has  just  made,  and  by  its  elegance  throws  a  charm  over 
the  whole  composition. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  objects  that 
are  usually  delegated  to  the  civil  engineer  which  may  not  be  brought 
within  the  province  of  the  architect.  A  bridge,  an  aqueduct,  the 
embankment  of  a  lake,  or  the  pier  of  a  harbour,  are  all  as  legitimate 
subjects  for  architectural  ornament  as  a  temple  or  a  palace.  They  were 
all  so  treated  by  the  Romans  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  so  treated 
up  to  the  present  day  in  the  remote  parts  of  India,  and  wherever  true 
art  prevails. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  engineer  should  know  anything  of 
architecture,  though  it  is  certainly  desirable  he  should  do  so ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  architect  should 
understand  construction.  Without  that  knowledge  he  cannot  design ; 
but  it  would  be  well  if,  in  most  instances,  he  could  delegate  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  task  to  the  engineer,  and  so  restrict  himself 
entirely  to  the  artistic  arrangement  and  the  ornamentation  of  his 
design.  This  division  of  labour  ia  essential  to  success,  and  was  always 
practised  where  art  was  a  reality ;  and  no  great  work  should  be  under- 
taken without  the  union  of  the  two.  Perfect  artistic  and  perfect 
mechanical  skill  can  hardly  be  found  combined  in  one  person,  but  it 
is  only  by  their  joint  assistance  that  a  great  work  of  architecture  can 
be  produced.  A  building  may  be  said  to  be  an  object  of  architectural 
art  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  artistic  or  ornamental  purposes  are 
allowed  to  prevail  over  the  mechanical ;  and  an  object  of  engineering 
skill,  where  the  utilitarian  exigencies  of  the  design  are  allowed  to 
supersede  the  artistic.  But  it  is  nowhere  possible  to  draw  the  line 
sharply  between  the  two,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Architecture 
can  never  descend  too  low,  nor  need  it  ever  be  afraid  of  ornamenting 
too  mean  objects ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  good  engineering  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  architectural  effect  of  any  class. 
'  The  one  is  the  prose,  the  other  is  the  poetry  of  the  art  of  building. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  convenient  arrangement  and  proper 
construction  of  a  building,  which  is  the  province  of  the  engineer,  or  its 
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ornamental  or  ornamented  design,  which  belongs  especially  to  the  archi- 
tect, there  is  still  a  third  element  which  requires  the  special  endow- 
ment of  an  artist  for  its  exercise.  No  architectural  object  can  be 
considered  as  complete,  or  as  having  attained  the  highest  excellence 
till  it  is  endowed  with  a  voice  through  the  aid  of  phonetic  sculpture 
and  painting. 

In  a  few  words,  therefore,  a  perfect  building  may  be  defined  as  one 
that  combines : — 

1st,  as  Technic  principles : 

Convenience  for  arrangement  in  plan, 
Proper  distribution  of  materials  in  construction. 
2nd,  as  .^thetic  principles  of  design  : 

Ornamental  arrangement  combined  with 
Ornamented  construction,  and 
3rd,  for  Phonetic  adjuncts: 
Sculpture,  or 

Painting,  employed  as  voices  to  tell  the  story  of  the  building, 
and  explain  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  or  those 
to  which  it  is  dedicated. 
Besides  these,  however,  which  are  the  principal  theoretic  charac- 
teristics of  architecture,  there  are  several  minor  technical  principles 
which  it  may  be  convenient  to  enumerate  before  proceeding  farther. 
It  may  also  be  well  to  give  such  examples  as  shall  make  what  has  just 
been  indicated  theoretically,  clearer  than  can  be  done  by  the  mere 
enunciation  of  abstract  principles. 

IV.- Mass. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  element  of  architectural  grandeur  is 
size — a  large  edifice  being  always  more  imposing  than  a  small  one ; 
and  when  the  art  displayed  in  two  buildings  is  equal,  their  effect  is 
almost  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  dimensions.  In  other  words,  if  one 
temple  or  church  is  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  another,  it  is  twice 
or  three  times  as  grand  or  as  effective.  The  Temple  of  Theseus  differs 
very  little,  except  in  dimensions,  from  the  Parthenon,  and,  except  in 
that  respect,  hardly  differed  at  all  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis ; 
but  because  of  its  smaller  size  it  must  rank  lower  than  the  greater 
examples.  In  our  own  country  many  of  our  smaller  abbeys  or  parish 
churches  display  as  great  beauty  of  design  or  detail  as  our  noblest 
cathedrals,  but,  from  their  dimensions  alone,  they  are  insignificant  in 
comparison,  and  the  traveller  passes  them  by,  while  he  stands  awe- 
struck before  the  portals  or  under  the  vault  of  the  larger  edifices. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  topes  of  the  Buddhists,  the  mounds 
of  the  Etruscans,  depend  almost  wholly  for  their  effect  on  their  dimen- 
sions.   The  Komans  understood  to  perfection  the  value  of  this  element. 
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and  used  it  in  its  most  unsophisticated  simplicity  to  obtain  the  effect 
they  desired.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  architects  not  only  aspired  to 
the  erection  of  colossal  edifices,  but  they  learnt  how  they  might  greatly 
increase  the  apparent  dimensions  of  a  bnilding  by  a  scientific  disposition 
of  the  parts  and  a  skilful  arrangement  of  ornament,  thereby  making 
it  look  very  much  larger  than  it  really  was.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
obvious  and  most  certain,  though  it  must  be  confessed  perhaps  the 
most  vulgar,  means  of  obtaining  architectural  grandeur ;  but  a  true  and 
perfect  example  can  never  be  produced  by  dependence  on  this  alone, 
and  it  is  only  when  size  is  combined  with  beauty  of  proportion  and 
elegance  of  ornament  that  perfection  in  architectural  art  is  attained. 


V.—STABiLrry. 

Next  to  size  the  most  important  element  is  stability.  By  this  is 
meant,  not  merely  the  strength  required  to  support  the  roof  or  to  resist 
the  various  thrusts  and  pressures,  but  that  excess  of  strength  over 
mere  mechanical  requirement  which  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  and  to  give  to  the  building  a  monumental  character,  with  an 
appearance  that  it  could  resist  the  shocks  of  time  or  the  violence  of 
man  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

No  people  understood  the  value  of  this  so  well  as  the  Egyptians. 
The  form  of  the  Pyramids  is  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  sta- 
bility, and  even  the  Ilypostyle  Hall  at  Kamac  excites  admiration  far 
more  by  its  massiveness  and  strength,  and  its  apparent  eternity  of 
duration,  than  by  any  other  element  of  design.  In  the  Hall  all  utili- 
tarian exigencies  and  many  other  obvious  means  of  effect  are  sacrificed 
to  these,  and  with  such  success  that  after  more  than  3000  years'  duration 
still  enough  remains  to  excite  that  admiration  which  even  the  most 
unpoetical  spectators  cannot  withhold  from  its  beauties. 

In  a  more  refined  style  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  arises 
from  this  cause.  The  area  of  each  of  the  pillars  in  the  portico  of  the 
l*antheon  at  Rome  is  under  20  feet,  that  of  those  of  the  Parthenon  is 
over  33  feet,  and,  considering  how  much  taller  the  former  are  than  the 
latter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pillars  at  Athens  are  twice  as  massive 
as  those  of  the  Eoman  temple,  yet  the  latter  have  sufficed  not  only  for 
the  mechanical,  but  for  many  points  of  artistic  stability ;  but  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  porticos  of  the  Parthenon,  without  taking 
into  consideration  its  other  points  of  superiority,  must  always  render 
it  more  beautiful  than  the  other. 

The  massiveness  which  the  Normans  and  other  iearly  Gothic  builders 
imparted  to  their  edifices  arose  more  from  clumsiness  and  want  of  con- 
structive skill  than  from  design ;  but,  though  arising  from  so  ignoble 
a  cause,  its  effect  is  always  grand,  and  the  rude  Norman  nave  often 
surpasses  in  grandeur  the  airy  and  elegant  choir  which  was  afterwards 
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added  to  it.  In  our  own  country  no  building  is  more  entirely  satis- 
factory than  the  nave  at  Winchester,  where  the  width  of  the  pillars 
exceeds  that  of  the  aisles,  and  the  whole  is  Norman  in  outline,  though 
Gothic  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand  no  building  of  its  dimensions 
and  beauty  of  detail  can  well  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  choir  at 
Beauvais.  Though  it  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  it  looks  so  frail, 
requires  so  many  props  to  keep  it  up,  and  is  so  evidently  an  over- 
strained exercise  of  mechanical  cleverness,  that  though  it  may  excite 
wonder  as  an  architectural  tour  de  forcCy  it  never  can  satisfy  the  mind 
of  the  true  artist,  or  please  to  the  same  extent  as  less  ambitious 
examples. 

Even  when  we  descend  to  the  lowest  walks  of  architecture  we  find 
this  principle  prevailing.  It  would  require  an  immense  amount  of 
design  and  good  taste  to  make  the  thin  walls  and  thinner  roof  of  a 
brick  and  slated  cottage  look  as  picturesque  or  so  well  as  one  built 
of  rubble-stone,  or  even  with  mud  walls,  and  a  thatched  roof:  the 
thickness  and  solidity  of  the  one  must  always  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  apparent  flimsiness  c)f  the  other.  Here,  as  in  most  cases, 
necessity  controls  the  architect ;  but  when  fettered  by  no  utilitarian 
exigencies,  there  is  no  safer  or  readier  means  of  obtaining  an  effect 
than  this,  and  when  effect  alone  is  sought  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  architect  to  err  in  giving  too  much  solidity  to  his  building.  Sizo 
and  stability  are  alone  sufficient  to  produce  grandeur  in  architectural 
design,  and,  where  sublimity  is  aimed  at,  they  are  the  two  elements 
most  essential  to  its  production,  and  are  indeed  the  two  without  which 
it  cannot  possibly  be  attained. 

VI. — Durability. 

As  the  complement  to  stabilit}',  the  length  of  time  during  which 
architectural  objects  are  calculated  to  endure  confers  on  them  an 
impress  of  durability  which  can  hardly  be  attained  by  any  of  the 
sister  arts.  Sculpture  may  endure  as  long,  and  some  of  the  Egyptian 
examples  of  that  art  found  near  the  Pyramids  are  as  old  as  anything 
in  that  country,  but  it  is  not  their  age  that  impresses  us  so  much  as 
the  story  they  have  to  tell.  The  Pyramids,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
majesty  of  their  simple  Technic  grandeur,  do  challenge  a  quasi- 
eternity  of  duration  with  a  distinctness  that  is  most  impressive,  and 
which  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of 
architectural  expression. 

When  Horace  sang — 

**  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi,  8cd  omncs  illacrimo biles 

Urgentnr  ignotiqiic  longfi 
Nocto,  carent  quia  vatc*  sacro," 
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he  overlooked  the  fact  that  long  before  Troy  was  dreamt  of,  Egyptian 
kings  had  raised  pyramids  which  endure  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  dynasties  had  filled  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Nile  with  temples  and  palaces  and  tombs  which  tell 
us  not  only  the  names  of  their  founders,  but  reveal  to  us  their  thoughts 
and  aspirations  with  a  distinctness  that  no  sacred  poet  could  as  well 
convey.  From  that  time  onward  the  architects  have  covered  the 
world  with  monuments  that  still  remain  on  the  spot  where  they 
were  erected,  and  tell  all,  who  are  sufficiently  instructed  to  read  their 
riddles  aright,  what  nations  once  occupied  these  spots,  what  degree 
of  civilisation  they  had  reached,  and  how,  in  erecting  these  monuments 
on  which  we  now  gaze,  they  had  attained  that  quasi-iramortality  after 
wliich  they  hankered. 

Sculpture  and  painting,  when  allied  with  architecture,  may  endure 
as  long,  but  their  aim  is  not  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  impression  of 
durability  which  is  so  strongly  felt  in  the  presence  of  the  more  massive 
works  of  architectural  art.  Even  when  ruined  and  in  decay  the  build- 
ings are  almost  equally  impressive,  while  ruined  sculptures  or  paintings 
are  generally  far  from  being  pleasing  objects,  and,  whatever  their  other 
merits  may  be,  certainly  miss  that  impression  obtained  from  the  dura- 
bility of  architectui*al  objects. 

VIL— Materiat^. 

Another  very  obvious  mode  of  obtaining  architectural  effect  is  by 
the  largeness  or  costliness  of  the  materials  employed.  A  toiTace,  or 
even  a  wall,  if  composed  of  large  stones,  is  in  itself  an  object  of  con- 
siderable grandeur,  while  one  of  the  same  lineal  dimensions  and  of 
the  same  design,  if  composed  of  brick  or  rubble,  may  appear  a  very 
contemptible  object. 

Like  all  the  more  obvious  means  of  architectural  eflfect,  the  Egj'p- 
tians  seized  on  this  and  carried  it  to  its  utmost  legitimate  extent. 
All  their  buildings,  as  well  as  their  colossi  and  obelisks,  owe  much 
of  their  grandeur  to  the  magnitude  of  the  materials  employed  in  their 
construction.  The  works  called  Cylopean  found  in  Italy  and  Greece 
have  no  other  element  of  grandeur  than  the  size  of  the  stones  or  rather 
masses  of  rock  which  the  builders  of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of 
using.  In  Jerusalem  nothing  was  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  old 
writers,  or  is  so  much  admired  now,  as  the  largeness  of  the  stones 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  its  substructions. 

We  can  well  believe  how  much  value  was  attached  to  this  when 
we  find  that  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Baalbec  stones  were  used  of 
between  60  and  70  ft.  in  length,  weighing  as  much  as  the  tubes  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  for  the  mere  bonding  course  of  a  terrace  wall.  Even 
in  a  more  refined  stylo  of  architecture,  a  pillar,  the  shaft  of  which  is 
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of  a  single  stone,  or  a  lintel  or  architrave  of  one  block,  is  always  a 
grander  and  more  l.)eaiitiful  object  than  if  composed  of  a  number  of 
smaller  parts.  Among  modem  buildings,  the  poverty-stricken  design 
of  the  church  of  St.  Isaac  at  St.  Petersburg  is  redeemed  by  the  grandeur 
of  its  monolithic  columns,  whilst  the  l)eautiful  design  of  the  Madeleine 
at  Paris  is  destroyed  by  the  smallness  of  the  materials  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  arises  from  the  same  feeling 
to  which  massiveness  and  stability  address  themselves.  It  is  the 
expression  of  giant  power  and  the  apparent  eternity  of  duration 
which  they  convey;  and  in  whatever  form  that  may  be  presented 
to  the  human  mind,  it  always  produces  a  sentiment  tending  towards 
sublimity,  which  is  the  highest  effect  at  which  architecture  or  any 
other  art  can  aim. 

The  Gothic  architects  ignored  this  element  of  grandeur  altogether, 
and  sought  to  replace  it  by  the  display  of  constructive  skill  in  the 
employment  of  the  smaller  materials  they  used,  but  it  is  extremely 
questionable  whether  in  so  doing  they  did  not  miss  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  most  important  principles  of  architectural  design. 

Besides  these,  value  in  the  mere  material  is  a  great  element  in 
architectural  effect.  We  all,  for  instance,  admire  an  ornament  of  pure 
gold  more  than  one  that  is  only  silver  gilt,  though  few  can  detect  the 
difference.  Persons  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  sec  a  great 
diamond  or  wonderful  pearl,  who  would  not  go  as  many  yards  to  see 
paste  models  of  them,  though  if  the  two  were  laid  together  on  the 
table  very  few  indeed  could  distinguish  the  real  from  the  counterfeit. 
When  wo  come  to  consider  such  buildings  as  the  cathedral  at 
Milan  or  the  Taje  Mohal  at  Agra,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
beauty  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  adds  very  much  to 
the  admiration  they  excite.  In  the  latter  case  the  precious  stones 
with  which  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  design  are  inlaid,  convey  an 
impression  of  grandeur  almost  as  directly  as  their  beauty  of  outline. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  because  of  its  greater  prociousness  that  wo 
admire  a  marble  building  more  than  one  of  stone,  though  the  colour  of 
the  latter  may  be  really  as  beautiful  and  the  material  at  least  as  durable. 
In  the  same  manner  a  stone  edifice  is  preferred  to  one  of  brick,  and 
brick  to  wood  and  plaster ;  but  even  these  conditions  may  be  reversed 
by  the  mere  question  of  value.  If,  for  instance,  a  brick  and  a  stone  edifice 
stand  close  together,  the  design  of  both  being  equally  appropriate  to  the 
material  employed,  our  judgment  may  be  reversed  if  the  bricks  are  so 
beautifully  moulded,  or  made  of  such  precious  clay,  or  so  carefully  laid, 
that  the  brick  edifice  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  other ;  in  that  case  we 
should  look  with  more  respect  and  admiration  on  the  artificial  than  on 
the  natural  material.  .  From  the  same  reason  many  elaborately  carved 
wooden  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their  parts  and 
their  perishable  nature,  are    more    to    Ik?    admired   than  larger  and 
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more  monumental  Btmctiir^,  and  this  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  of  labour  and  consequent  cost  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Irrespective  of  these  ooDsiderations,  many  building  materials  are 
invaluable  from  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  Granite  is  one  of  the  best 
known,  from  its  hardness  and  durability,  marble  from  the  exquisite 
polish  it  takes,  and  for  its  colour,  which  for  internal  decoration  is  a 
property  that  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Stone  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  largeness  of  the  blocks  that  can  be  obtained  and  because 
it  easily  receives  a  polish  sufficient  for  external  purposes.  Bricks  are 
excellent  for  their  cheapness  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be 
used,  and  they  may  also  be  moulded  into  forms  of  great  elegance,  so 
that  beauty  may  be  easily  attained  ;  but  sublimity  is  nearly  impossible 
in  brickwork,  without  at  least  such  dimensions  as  have  rarely  been 
accomplished  by  man.  The  smallness  of  the  material  is  such  a  manifest 
incongruity  with  largeness  of  the  parts,  that  even  the  Bomans,  though 
they  tried  hard,  could  never  quite  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Plaster  is  another  artificial  material.  Except  in  monumental  erec- 
tions it  is  superior  to  stone  for  internal  purposes,  and  always  better 
than  brick  from  the  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  its  surface,  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  moulded,  and  its  capability  of  receiving 
painted  or  other  decorations  to  any  extent. 

Wood  shoidd  be  used  externally  only  on  the  smallest  and  least 
monumental  class  of  buildings,  and  even  internally  is  generally  in- 
ferior to  plaster.  It  is  dark  in  colour,  liable  to  warp  and  pplit,  and 
combustible,  which  are  all  serious  objections  to  its  use,  except  for 
flooring,  doors,  and  such  purposes  as  it  is  now  generally  applied  to. 

Cast  iron  is  another  material  rarely  brought  into  use,  though  more 
precious  than  any  of  those  above  enumerated,  and  possessing  more 
strength,  though  probably  less  durability.  Where  lightness  combined 
with  strength  is  required,  it  is  invaluable,  but  though  it  can  be 
moulded  into  any  form  of  beauty  that  may  be  designed,  it  has  hardly 
yet  ever  been  so  used  as  to  allow  of  its  architectural  qualities  being 
appreciated. 

All  these  materials  are  nearly  equally  good  when  used  honestly 
each  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  best  adapted;  they  all  become 
bad  either  when  employed  for  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  not  appro- 
priate, or  when  one  material  is  substituted  in  the  jjlace  of,  or  to  imitate 
another.  Grandeur  and  sublimity  can  only  be  reached  by  the  more 
durable  and  more  massive  class  of  materials,  but  beauty  and  elegance 
are  attainable  in  all,  and  the  range  of  architectural  design  is  so  exten- 
sive that  it  is  absurd  to  limit  it  to  one  class  either  of  natural  or  of 
artificial  materials,  or  to  attempt  to  prescribe  the  use  of  some  and 
to  insist  on  that  of  others,  for  purposes  to  which  they  are  manifestly 
inapplicable. 
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VIII. — CONSTRUCnON. 

Constnictiou  has  been  sliowu  to  be  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the 
engineer ;  with  him  it  is  all  in  all,  and  to  construct  scientifically  and 
at  the  same  time  economically  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  endea- 
vours. It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  architect.  Construction  ought 
to  be  his  handmaid,  useful  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  design, 
but  never  his  mistress,  controlling  him  in  the  execution  of  that  which 
he  would  otherwise  think  expedient.  An  architect  ought  always  to 
allow  himself  such  a  margin  of  strength  that  he  may  disregard  or  play 
with  his  construction,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  money  spent  in 
obtaining  this  solidity  will  bo  more  effective  architecturally  than  twice 
the  amount  expended  on  ornament,  however  elegant  or  appropriate 
that  may  be. 

So  convinced  were  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  of  this  principle, 
that  they  never  used  any  other  constructive  expedient  than  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  or  prop,  supporting  a  horizontal  beam ;  and  half  the 
satisfactory  effect  of  their  buildings  arises  from  their  adhering  to  this 
simple  though  expensive  mode  of  construction.  They  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  and  its  properties,  but  they  knew 
that  its  employment  would  introduce  complexity  and  confusion  into 
their  designs,  and  therefore  they  wisely  lejectcd  it.  Even  to  the 
present  day  the  Hindus  refuse  to  use  the  arch,  though  it  has  long 
Ixjen  employed  in  their  country  by  the  Mahometans.  As  they  quaintly 
express  it,  "  An  arch  never  sleeps ;"  and  it  is  true  that  by  its  thrust 
and  pressure  it  is  always  tending  to  tear  a  building  to  pieces;  in 
spite  of  all  counterpoises,  whenever  the  smallest  damage  is  done,  it 
hastens  the  ruin  of  a  building,  which,  if  more  simply  constructed, 
might  last  for  ages. 

The  Romans  were  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  complicated 
style.  They  wanted  larger  and  more  complex  buildings  than  had 
been  before  required,  and  they  employed  brick  to  a  great  extent  even 
in  their  temples  and  most  monumental  buildings.  They  obtiiinod 
both  space  and  variety  by  these  means,  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  or  expense ;  but  we  miss  in  all  their  works  that  repose  and 
harmony  which  is  the  great  charm  that  pervades  the  buildings  of 
their  predecessors. 

The  Gothic  architects  went  even  beyond  the  Romans  in  this 
respect.  They  prided  themselves  on  their  constructive  skill,  and 
paraded  it  on  all  occasions,  and  often  to  an  extent  very  destructive 
of  true  architectural  design.  The  lower  storey  of  a  French  cathedral 
is  generally  very  satisfactory ;  the  walls  are  thick  and  solid,  and  the 
buttresses,  when  not  choked  up  with  chapels,  just  sufficient  for  shadow 
and  relief;  but  the  architects  of  that  country  wore  seized  with  a  mania 
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for  clerestories  of  gigantic  height,  which  should  appear  internally 
mere  walls  of  painted  glass  divided  by  muUions.  This  could  only  bo 
effected  either  by  encumbering  the  floor  of  the  church  with  piers  of 
inconvenient  thickness  or  by  a  system  of  buttressing  outside.  The 
latter  was  the  expedient  adopted ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
with  whidi  it  was  carried  out,  and  the  elegance  of  many  of  the  forms 
and  ornaments  used,  it  was  singularly  destructive  of  true  architectural 
effect.  It  not  only  produces  confusion  of  outline  and  a  total  want  of 
repose,  but  it  is  eminently  suggestive  of  weakness,  and  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  one  of  these  props  were  removed,  the  whole  would 
tumble  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 

'ITiis  was  hardly  over  the  case  in  England :  the  less  ambitious 
dimensions  employed  in  this  country  enabled  the  architects  to  dis- 
pense in  a  great  measure  with  these  adjuncts,  and  when  flying  but- 
tresses are  used,  they  look  more  as  if  employed  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
perfect  security  than  as  necessary  to  stability.  Owing  to  this  cause 
the  French  have  never  been  able  to  construct  a  satisfactory  vault :  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  their  supports  they  were  forced  to 
stilt,  twist,  and  dome  them  to  a  most  unpleasing  extent,  and  to  attend 
to  constructive  instead  of  artistic  necessities.  With  the  English  archi- 
tects this  never  was  the  case ;  they  were  always  able  to  design  their 
vaults  in  such  forms  as  they  thought  would  be  most  beautiful  artistic- 
ally, and,  owing  to  the  greater  solidity  of  their  supports,  to  carry  them 
out  as  at  first  designed.  * 

It  was  left  for  the  Germans  to  carry  this  system  to  its  acme  of 
absurdity.  Half  the  merit  of  the  old  Round  arched  Gothic  cathe- 
drals on  the  Rhine  consists  in  their  solidity  and  the  repose  they  dis- 
play in  every  part.  Their  walls  and  other  essential  parts  are  always 
in  themselves  sufiBcient  to  support  the  roofs  and  vaults,  and  no  construc- 
tive contrivance  is  seen  anywhere;  but  when  the  Germans  adopted 
the  pointed  style,  their  builders — they  can  hardly  be  called  architects — 
seemed  to  think  that  the  whole  art  consisted  in  supporting  the  widest 
possible  vaults  on  the  thinnest  possible  pillars  and  in  constructing  the 
tallest  windows  with  the  most  attenuated  mullions.  The  consequence 
is,  that  though  their  constructive  skill  still  excites  the  wonder  of  the 
mason  or  the  engineer,  the  artist  or  the  architect  turns  from  the  cold 
vaults  and  lean  piers  of  their  later  cathedrals  with  a  painful  feeling  of 
unsatisfied  expectation,  and  wonders  why  such  dimensions  and  such 
details  should  produce  a  result  so  utterly  unsatisfactory. 

So  many  circumstances  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 


It  may  be  suggested  that  the  glory  of    case  the  architecture  was  sacrificed  to  the 


a  French  clerestory  filled  with  stained 
glass  made  up  for  all  these  defects,  and  it 
may  be  true  that  it  did  so ;  but  in  that 


sister  art  of  painting,  and  is  not  the  less 
bad  in  itself  because  it  enabled  that  art  to 
display  its  charms  with  so  much  brilliancy. 
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it  is  impossiWo  to  prescribe  any  general  rules  in  anch  a  subject  as  this, 
but  the  following  table  will  explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  ratio  of  the 
area  to  the  points  of  support  in  sixteen  of  the  principal  buildings  of 


Hypcstyle  Hall,  Karaac 
St.  Peter's,  Rome 
Spires  Cathedial . 
Sta.  Maria,  Florence 
Bourges  Cathedral 
St.  Paul's  London 
Ste.  Genevieve,  Paris 
Parthenon,  Athens 
Chartrt  s  Cathedral 
Salisbury  Cathedral 
Paris,  Notre  Dame 
Milan  Cathedral . 
Cologne  Cathedrtd 
York  Cathedral    . 
Temple  of  Peace . 
St.  Oucn,  Rouen  . 


Area. 


Solida. 


Feet 
W.437 

227,000 
56,737 
84,802 
61,590 
84,811 
60,287 
23,140 
68,261 
55,853 
64,108 

108,277 
91,464 
72,860 
68.000 
47,107 


FeK. 
46,538 

59,808 

12,076 

17,056 

11,091 

14.311 

9,269 

4,430 

8.886 

7.012 

7,852 

11,601 

9,551 

7.376 

6,928 

4,637 


Ratio 
in  Decimals. 


496 
261 
216 
201 
181 
171 
154 
148 
130 
125 
122 
107 
104 
101 
101 
097 


Nearest 
VtUgor  FracUons. 


One-half. 

One-fonith. 

One-fifth. 

Ooe-fifth. 

One-sixth. 

One-sixth. 

One-sixth. 

One-seventh. 

One-eighth, 

One-eighth. 

One-eighth. 

One-tenth. 

One-tenth. 

One-tenth. 

One-tenth. 

One-tenth. 


the  world.  ^  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  tends  to  prove  that  the  satisfactory 
architectural  eflfect  of  a  building  is  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
mechanical  cleverness  displayed  in  its  construction. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  Ilypostyle  Hall,  and.  next  to 
it  practically  is  the  Parthenon,  which  being  the  only  wooden-roofed 
building  in  the  list,  its  ratio  of  support  in  proportion  to  the  work  re- 
quired is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Temple  at  Kamac.  Spires  only 
wants  better  details  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  in  Europe,  and 
Bourges,  Paris,  Chartres,  and  Salisbury  are  among  the  most  satisfactoiy 
Gothic  cathedrals  wo  posseps.  St.  Ouen,  notwithstanding  all  its  beauty 
of  detail  and  design,  fails  in  this  one  point,  and  is  certainly  deficient 
in  solidity.  Cologne  and  Milan  would  both  be  very  much  improved 
by  greater  massiveness :  at  York  the  lightness  of  the  supports  is  carried 
so  far  that  it  never  can  be  completed  with  the  vaulted  roof  originally 
designed,  for  the  nave  at  least ;  and  the  Temple  of  Peace  is  so  clever 
a  piece  of  engineering,  that  it  must  always  have  been  a  failure  as  an 
architectural  design. 


'  The  numbers  in  the  table  must  be 
taken  only  as  approximative,  except  2,  4. 


6,  and  7,  which  are  borrowed  from  G wilt's 
'  Public  Buildings  of  London.' 
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The  four  great  RenaiBsanoe  cathedrals,  at  Rome,  Florence,  London, 
and  Paris,  enumerated  in  this  list,  have  quite  sufficient  strength  for 
architectural  effect,  but  the  value  of  this  is  lost  from  concealed 
construction,  and  because  the  supports  are  generally  grouped  into  a 
few  great  masses,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
eye.  A  Gothic  architect  would  have  divided  these  masses  into  twice 
or  three  times  the  number  of  the  piers  used  in  these  churches,  and  by 
employing  ornament  designed  to  display  and  accentuate  the  con- 
struction, would  have  rendered  these  buildings  far  more  satisfactory 
than  they  are. 

In  this  respect  the  great  art  of  the  architect  consists  in  obtaining 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  unencumbered  space  internally,  am- 
sistcnt  in  the  first  place  with  the  requisite  amount  of  permanent 
mechanical  stability,  and  next  with  such  an  appearance  of  superfluity 
of  strength  as  shall  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  building  is  perfectly 
secure  and  calculated  to  last  for  ages. 

IX.— Forms. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  as  to  the 
forms  best  adapted  to  architectural  purposes,  as  the  value  of  a  form 
in  architecture  depends  wholly  on  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  is  in  consequence  no  pre- 
scribed form,  however  ugly  it  may  appear  at  present,  that  may  not 
one  day  be  found  to  be  the  very  best  for  a  given  purpose ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  none  of  those  most  admired  which  may  not  become  absolutely 
offensive  when  used  in  a  manner  for  which  they  are  unsuited.  In 
itself  no  simple  form  seems  to  have  any  inherent  value  of  its  own, 
and  it  is  only  by  combination  of  one  with  another  that  they  become 
effective.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  series  of  twenty  or  thirty  figures, 
placing  a  cube  at  one  end  as  the  most  solid  of  angular  and  a  sphere 
at  the  other  as  the  most  perfect  of  round  shapes,  it  would  be  easy  to 
cut  off  the  angles  of  the  cube  in  successive  gradations  till  it  became  a 
])olygon  of  so  many  sides  as  to  be  nearly  curvilinear.  On  the  other 
hand  by  modifying  the  sphere  through  all  the  gradations  of  conic 
sections,  it  might  meet  the  other  series  in  the  centre  without  there 
being  any  abrupt  distinction  between  them.  Such  a  series  might  be 
compared  to  the  notes  of  a  piano.  We  cannot  say  that  any  one  of  the 
base  or  treble  notes  is  in  itself  more  beautiful  than  the  others.  It  is  only 
by  a  combination  of  several  notes  that  harmony  is  produced,  and  gentle 
or  brilliant  melodies  by  their  fading  into  one  another,  or  by  strongly 
marked  contrasts.  So  it  is  with  forms :  the  square  and  angular  are 
expressive  of  strength  and  power ;  curves  of  softness  and  elegance ; 
and  beauty  is  produced  by  eflectivc  combination  of  the  right-lined  with 
the  curvilinear.    It  is  always  thus  in  nature.   Rocks  and  all  the  harder 
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substances  arc  rough  and  angular,  and  marked  by  strong  contrasts  and 
deep  lines.  Among  trees,  the  oak  is  rugged,  and  its  branches  are 
at  right  angles  to  its  stem,  or  to  one  another.  The  Hnes  of  the  willow 
are  rounded,  and  flowing.  The  forms  of  children  and  women  are  round 
and  full,  and  free  from  violent  contrasts ;  those  of  men  are  abrupt, 
liard,  and  angular  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  and  strength  of  their 
fi-ame. 

In  consequence  of  these  properties,  as  a  general  rule  the  square  or 
angular  parts  ought  always  to  be  placed  below,  where  strength  is 
wanted,  and  the  rounded  above.  If,  for  instance,  a  tower  is  to  be  built, 
the  lower  storey  should  not  only  be  square,  but  sliould  be  marked  by 
buttresses  or  other  strong  lines,  and  the  masonry  rusticated,  so  as  to 
convoy  even  a  greater  appearance  of  strength.  Above  this,  if  the 
square  form  is  still  retained,  it  may  be  with  more  elegance  and  less 
accentuation.  The  form  may  then  change  to  an  octagon,  that  to  a 
polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  then  be  surmounted  by  a  circular  form 
of  any  sort.  These  conditions  arc  not  absolute,  but  the  reverse 
arrangement  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  A  tower  with  a  circular 
base  and  a  square  upper  storey  is  what  almost  no  art  could  render 
tolerable,  while  the  other  pleases  by  its  innate  fitness  without  any 
extraordinary  effort  of  design. 

On  the  other  hand,  round  pillars  are  more  pleasing  as  support* 
for  a  square  architrave,  not  so  much  from  any  inherent  fitnebs  for 
the  purpose  as  from  the  efifect  of  contrast,  and  flat  friezes  are  pi*eferable 
to  curved  ones  of  the  late  Roman  styles  from  the  same  cause.  The 
angular  mouldings  introduced  among  the  circular  shafts  of  a  Gothic 
coupled  pillar,  add  immensely  to  the  brilliancy  of  effect.  Where 
everything  is  square  and  rugged,  as  in  a  Druidical  trilithon,  the  effect 
may  be  sublime,  but  it  cannot  Ix)  elegant ;  where  everything  is  rounded, 
as  in  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  perfection  of  elegance 
may  be  attained,  but  never  sublimity.  Perfection,  as  usual,  lies 
between  these  extremes. 

X. — Proportion. 

The  properties  above  enumerated  may  be  characterised  ius  the 
mechanical  principles  of  design.  Size,  stability,  construction,  material, 
and  many  such,  are  elements  at  the  command  of  the  engineer  or 
mason,  as  well  as  of  the  architect,  and  a  building  remarkable  for 
these  properties  only,  cannot  be  said  to  rise  above  the  lowest  grade 
of  architectural  excellence.  They  are  invaluable  adjuncts  in  the 
hands  of  the  true  artist,  but  ought  never  to  be  the  principal  elements 
of  design. 

After  these,  the  two  most  im^wrtant  resources  at  the  command  of 
the  architect  are  Proportion  and  Ornament ;  the  former  enabling  him 
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to  construct  ornamentally,  the  latter  to  ornament  his  construction ;  both 
require  knowledge  and  thought,  and  can  only  be  properly  applied  by  one 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  principles  of  architectural  design. 

As  proportion,  to  be  good,  must  be  modified  by  every  varying 
exigence  of  a  design,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  which  shall  hold  good  in  all  cases ;  but  a  few  of  its 
principles  are  obvious  enough,  and  can  be  defined  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
judge  how  far  they  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  various 
buildings  enumerated  in  the  following  pages. 

To  take  first  the  simplest  form  of  the  proposition,  let  us  suppose  a 
room  built,  which  shall  be  an  exact  cube — of  say  20  feet  each  vray — 
such  a  proportion  must  be  bad  and  inartistic ;  and  besides,  the  height 
is  too  great  for  the  other  dimensions,  apparently  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  far  enough  away  to  embrace  the  whole  wall  at  one  view, 
or  to  see  the  springring  of  the  roof,  without  throwing  the  head  back 
and  looking  upwards.  If  the  height  were  exaggerated  to  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  the  disproportion  would  be  so  striking,  that  no  art  could 
render  it  agreeable.  As  a  general  rule,  a  room  square  in  plan  is  never 
[leasing.  It  is  always  better  that  one  side  should  be  longer  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  give  a  little  variety  to  the  design.  Once  and  a  half  the 
width  has  often  been  recommended,  and  with  every  increase  of  length 
an  increase  of  height  is  not  only  allowable,  but  indispensable.  Sonic 
such  rule  as  the  following  seems  to  meet  most  cases : — "  The  height  of  a 
room  ought  to  be  equal  to  half  its  width,  plus  the  square  root  of  its 
length."  Thus  a  room  20  feet  square  ought  to  be  between  14  and  15 
feet  high ;  if  its  length  be  increased  to  40  feet,  its  height  must  l>e  at 
least  16^;  if  100,  certainly  not  less  than  20.  If  we  proceed  further, 
and  make  the  height  actually  exceed  the  width,  the  effect  is  that  of 
making  it  look  narrow.  As  a  general  rule,  and  especially  in  all 
extreme  cases,  by  adding  to  one  dimension,  we  take  away  in  apixjar- 
ance  from  the  others.  Thus,  if  we  take  a  room  20  feet  wide  and  30 
or  40  feet  in  height,  we  make  it  narrow ;  if  40  wide  and  20  high,  we 
make  a  low  room.  By  increasing  the  length,  we  diminish  the  otlier 
two  dimensions. 

I'his,  however,  is  merely  speaking  of  plain  rooms  with  plain  walls, 
and  an  architect  may  be  forced  to  construct  rooms  of  all  sorts  of 
unpleasing  dimensions,  but  it  is  here  that  his  art  comes  to  his  aid, 
and  he  must  be  very  little  of  an  artist  if  he  cannot  conceal,  even 
when  unable  entirely  to  counteract,  the  defects  of  his  dimensions.  A 
room,  for  instance,  that  is  a  perfect  cube  of  20  feet  may  bo  made  to 
look  as  low  as  one  only  15  feet  high,  by  using  a  strongly  marked 
horizontal  decoration,  by  breaking  the  wall  into  different  heights,  by 
marking  strongly  the  horizontal  proportions,  and  obliterating  as  far 
as  possible  all  vertical  lines.  The  reverse  process  will  make  a  room 
only  10  feet  high  look  as  lofty  as  one  of  15. 
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Evon  the  same  wall-paper  (if  of  strongly  marked  lines)  if  pasted 
on  the  sides  of  two  rooms  exactly  similar  in  dimensions,  but  with  the 
lines  vertical  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  horizontal,  will  alter  the 
apparent  dimensions  of  them  by  several  feet.  If  a  room  is  ioo  high, 
it  is  easy  to  correct  this  by  carrying  a  bold  cornice  to  the  height 
required,  and  stopping  there  the  vertical  lines  of  the  wall,  and  above 
this  coving  the  roof,  or  using  some  device  which  shall  mark  a  distinc- 
tion from  the  walls,  and  the  defect  may  become  a  beauty.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  room  is  too  long  for  its  other  dimensions,  this  is  easily 
remedied  either  by  breaks  in  the  walls  where  these  can  be  obtained, 
or  by  screens  of  columns  across  its  width,  or  by  only  breaking  the 
height  of  the  roof.  Anything  which  will  divide  the  length  into 
compartments  will  effect  this.  The  width,  if  in  excess,  is  easily 
remedied  by  dividing  it,  as  the  Gothic  architects  did,  into  aisles. 
Thus  a  room  cO  feet  wide  and  30  high,  may  easily  be  restored  to 
proportion  by  cutting  off  10  or  12  feet  on  each  side,  and  lowering 
the  roofs  of  the  side  compartments,  to  say  20  feet.  If  great  stability 
is  not  required,  this  can  be  done  without  encumbering  the  floor  with 
many  points  of  support.  The  greater  the  number  used  the  more  easily 
the  effect  is  obtained,  but  it  can  be  done  almost  without  them. 

Externally  it  is  easier  to  remedy  defects  of  proportion  than  it  is 
internally.  It  is  easier  than  on  the  inside  to  increase  the  apparent 
height  by  strongly  marked  vertical  lines,  or  to  bring  it  down  by  the 
employment  of  a  horizontal  decoration.  Turning,  for  instance,  to  the 
diagram  No.  2  CP^go  13)  :  if  the  two  divisions  o  and  D  were  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  street,  and  not  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  any  one  believe  that  c  was  not  taller  than  d,  and  that 
the  windows  in  the  latter  were  not  farther  apart  and  more  squat  than 
those  in  the  first  division  ;  and  the  effect  might  easily  be  increased. 

If  the  length  of  a  building  is  too  great,  this  is  easily  remedied  by 
projections,  or  by  breaking  up  the  length  into  square  divisions.  Thus, 
A  A  is  a  long  building,  but  b  b  is  a  square  one,  or  practically  (owing  to 

the  perspective)  less  than  a  square  in  length,  in 
any  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
vision ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  spectator  at  a' 
the  building  would  look  as  if  shorter  in  the 
direction  of  b  b  than  in  that  of  a  a,  owing  to 
the  largeness  and  importance  of  the  part 
nearest  the  eye.  If  100  feet  in  length  by 
50  feet  high  is  a  pleasing  dimension  for  a 
certain  design,  and  it  is  required  that  the 
building  should  be  600  feet  long,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  break  it  into  five  parts,  and  throw 
three  back  and  two  forward,  or  the  contrary,  and  the  proportion 
Incomes  as  before. 


A 

X 

X 

X 

5 

B 

X 

A 

B 
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The  Egyptians  hardly  studied  the  science  of  proportion  at  all ; 
they  gained  their  effects  by  simpler  and  more  obvious  means.  The 
Greeks  were  masters  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  but  they  used  the 
resources  of  the  art  with  extreme  sobriety— externally  at  least — 
dreading  to  disturb  that  simplicity  which  is  so  essential  to  sublimity 
in  architecture.  But  internally,  where  sublimity  was  not  attainable 
with  the  dimensions  they  employed,  they  divided  the  cells  of  their 
temples  into  three  aisles,  and  the  height  into  two,  by  placing  two 
ranges  of  columns  one  above  the  other.  By  these  means  they  were 
enabled  to  use  such  a  number  of  small  parts  as  to  increase  the  appa- 
rent size  most  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  greater 
apparent  magnitude  to  the  statue,  which  was  the  principal  object  for 
which  the  temple  was  erected. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  with  the 
science  of  proportion  in  the  designs  of  their  buildings,  though  nothing 
can  well  be  more  exquisite  than  the  harmony  that  exists  between  the 
parts  in  their  orders,  and  generally  in  their  details.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  however,  we  find,  from  first  to  last,  the  most  earnest 
attention  paid  to  it,  and  half  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  of  that  age 
is  owing  to  the  successful  results  to  which  the  architects  carried  their 
experiments  in  balancing  the  parts  of  their  structures  the  one  against 
the  other,  so  as  to  produce  that  harmony  we  so  much  admire  in 
them. 

The  first  great  invention  of  the  Gothic  architects  (though  of  Greek 
origin)  was  that  of  dividing  the  breadth  of  the  building  internally  into 
three  aisles,  and  making  the  central  one  higher  and 
wider  than  those  on  each  side.  By  this  means  height 
and  length  were  obtained  at  the  expense  of  width :  this 
latter,  however,  is  never  a  valuable  property  artistically, 
though  it  may  be  indispensable  for  the  utilitarian  exi- 
gencies of  the  building.  They  next  sought  to  increase 
still  further  the  height  of  the  central  aisle  by  dividing 
its  sides  into  three  equal  portions  which  by  contrast  i 
added  very  much  to  the  effect ;  but  the  monotony  of  ? 
this  arrangement  was  soon  apparent:  besides,  it  was 
perceived  that  the  side  aisles  wfere  so  low  as  not  to  come 
into  direct  comparison  with  the  central  nave.  To 
remedy  this  they  gradually  increased  its  dimensions, 
and  at  last  hit  on  something  very  like  the  following 
proportions.  They  made  the  height  of  the  side  aisle 
half  that  of  the  central  (the  width  being  also  in  the 
same  proportion) ;  the  remaining  portions  they  divided 
into  three,  making  the  triforium  one-third,  the  clerestory 
two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  three  divisions  are 
in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  and  3,  each  giving  value    to  the  other,  and 
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the  whole  adding  very  considerably  to  all  the  apparent  dimensions  of 
the  interior.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  carried  the  system 
further  and,  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  pillars  longitudinally 
and  the  numl)er  of  divisions  vertically,  to  have  added  considerably 
to  even  this  appearance  of  size ;  but  it  would  then  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  simplicity  and  grandeur :  and  though  the  building  might 
have  looked  larger,  the  beauty  of  the  design  would  have  hcen 
destroyed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exemplifications  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Gothic  architects  in  this  department  of  their  art  is  shown  in  their 
employment  of  towers  and  spires.  As  a  general  rule,  placing  a  tall 
building  in  juxtaposition  with  a  low  one  exaggerates  the  height  of 
the  one  and  the  lowness  of  the  other ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  the 
object  of  the  architects  to  sacrifice  their  churches  for  their  towers,  it 
required  all  their  art  to  raise  noble  spires  without  doing  this.  In 
the  best  designs  they  effected  it  by  bold  buttresses  below,  and  the 
moment  the  tower  got  free  of  the  building,  by  changing  it  to  an 
octagon,  and  cutting  it  up  by  pinnacles,  and  lastly  by  changing  its 
form  into  that  of  a  spire,  using  generally  smaller  parts  than  are  found 
in  the  church.  By  these  devices  they  prevented  the  spire  from 
competing  in  any  wa}'  with  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  a  spire  or 
group  of  spires  gave  dignity  and  height  to  the  whole  design,  without 
deducting  from  any  of  its  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Paris  contains  an  instructive  exemplification  of  these 
doctrines— the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (exclusive  of 
the  upper  storey  of  the  towers),  and  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  being  two 
buildings  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions;  j'ct  any  one  who  is  not 
aware  of  this  fact  would  certainly  estimate  the  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  as  at  least  a  third,  if  not  a  half,  in  excess  of  the  other. 
It  may  bo  said  that  the  arch  gains  in  sublimity  and  grandeur  what  it 
loses  in  apparent  dimensions  by  the  simplicity  of  its  parts.  The 
facade  of  the  cathedral,  though  far  from  one  of  the  best  in  France,  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  gi*andeur ;  and  had  it  been  as  free  from  the 
trammels  of  utilitarianism  as  the  arch,  might  easily  have  been  made  as 
simple  and  as  grand,  without  losing  its  apparent  size.  In  the  other 
case,  by  employing  in  the  arch  the*  principles  which  the  Gothic 
architects  clalx)rated  with  such  pains,  the  apparent  dimensions  might 
have  been  increased  without  detracting  from  its  solidity,  and  it 
might  thus  have  been  rendered  one  of  the  sublimest  buildings  in 
the  world. 

The  interior  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  an  example  of  the  neglect  of 
these  principles.  Its  great  nave  is  divided  into  only  four  bays,  and 
the  proportions  and  ornaments  of  these,  borrowed  generally  from 
external  architecture,  are  so  gigantic,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
ilic  tnie  dimensions  of  flic  church,  except  by  the  study  of  the  plan; 
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and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  had  a  cathedral  of  these 
dimensions  heon  built  in  the  true  Gothic  stylo,  during  the  13th  or 
14th  century,  it  would  have  appeared  as  if  from  one-third  to  one-half 
larger,  and  might  have  been  the  most  sublime,  whereas  St.  Peter's  is 
now  only  the  largest  temple  ever  erected. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  show  to  what  perfection 
the  science  of  proi>ortion  was  carried  by  the  experimental  processes 
alx)ve  described  during  the  existence  of  the  true  styles  of  architecture, 
and  how  satisfactory  the  result  is,  even  upon  those  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  cause ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  miserable  are  the  failures 
that  result  either  from  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  its  rules.  Enough, 
it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  show  that  not  only  are  the  apparent 
proportions  of  a  building  very  much  under  the  control  of  an  architect 
independent  of  its  lineal  dimensions,  but  also  that  he  has  it  in  his 
p>wer  so  to  proportion  every  part  as  to  give  value  to  all  those  around 
it,  thus  producing  that  harmony  which  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in 
music  or  in  painting,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  true  or  satisfactory 
utterance. 

XI. — Carved  Ornament. 

Architectural  ornament  is  of  two  kinds,  constructive  and  decorative. 
By  the  former  is  meant  all  those  contrivances,  such  as  capi  tills,  brackets, 
vaulting  shafts^  and  the  like,  which  serve  to  explain  or  give  expression 
to  the  constructicm ;  by  the  latter,  such  as  mouldings,  frets,  foliage,  <tc., 
which  give  grace  and  life  either  to  the  actual  constructive  forms,  or  to 
the  constructive  decoration. 

In  mere  building  or  engineering,  the  construction  l)eing  all  in  all, 
it  is  left  to  toll  its  own  tale  in  its  own  prosaic  nakedness ;  but  in  true 
architecture  construction  is  always  subordinate,  and  as  architectural 
buildings  ought  always  to  possess  an  excess  of  strength  it  need  not 
show  itself  unless  desired;  but  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  it 
always  is  expedient  to  express  it.  The  vault,  for  instance,  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  might  just  as  easily  spring  from  a  bracket  or  a 
corbel  as  from  a  shaft,  and  in  early  experiments  this  was  often  tried ; 
but  the  effect  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a  vaulting  shaft  was  carried 
down  first  to  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  and  afterwards  to  the  floor: 
by  this  moans  the  eye  was  satisfied,  the  thin  reed-like  shafts  being 
sufficient  to  exi)lain  that  the  vault  rested  on  the  solid  ground,  and 
an  apparent  propriety  and  stability  were  given  to  the  whole.  These 
shafts  not  being  necessary  constructively,  the  artist  could  make  them 
of  any  form  or  size  he  thought  most  proper,  and  consequently,  instead 
of  one  ho  generally  used  three  small  shafts  tied  together  at  various 
intervals.  Aftei^wards  merely  a  group  of  graceful  mouldings  was 
employed,   which   satisfietl    not   only   the   exigencies   of    ornamental 
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construction,  but  became  a  real  and  esBential  decorative  feature  of  the 
building. 

In  like  manner  it  was  good  architecture  to  use  flying  buttresses, 
even  where  they  were  not  essential  to  stability.  They  explained  ex- 
ternally that  the  building  was  vaulted,  and  that  its  thrusts  were 
abutted  and  stability  secured.  The  mistake  in  their  employment  was 
where  they  becamp  so  essential  to  security,  that  the  constructive 
necessities  controlled  the  artistic  propriety  of  the  design,  and  the 
architect  found  himself  compelled  to  employ  either  a  greater  number, 
or  buttresses  of  greater  strength  than  he  would  have  desired  had  he 
been  able  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  so  simple,  that  they  required 
few  artifices  to  explain  their  construction;  but  in  their  triglyphs, 
their  mutules,  the  form  of  their  cornices  and  other  devices,  they  took 
pains  to  explain,  not  only  that  these  parts  had  originally  been  of  wood, 
but  that  the  temple  still  retained  its  wooden  roof.  Had  they  ever 
adopted  a  vault,  they  would  have  employed  a  totally  different  system 
of  decoration.  Having  no  constructive  use  whatever,  these  parts  were 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  architects,  and  they  consequently 
became  the  beautiful  things  we  now  so  much  admire. 

With  their  more  complicated  style  the  Bomans  introduced  many 
new  modes  of  constructive  decoration.  They  were  the  first  to  em- 
ploy vaulting  shafts.  In  all  the  great  halls  of  their  Baths,  or  of  their 
vaulted  Basilicas,  they  applied  a  Corinthian  pillar  as  a  vaulting  shaft 
to  the  front  of  the  pier  from  which  the  arch  appears  to  spring,  though 
the  latter  really  supported  the  vault.  All  the  pillars  have  now  been 
removed,  but  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  stability  of  the 
vaults ;  they  were  mere  decorative  features  to  explain  the  construction, 
but  indispensable  for  that  purpose.  The  Bomans  also  suggested 
most  of  the  other  decorative  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  their 
architecture  never  reached  beyond  the  stage  of  transition.  It  was 
left  for  the  Gothic  architects  freely  to  elaborate  this  mode  of  archi- 
tectural effect,  and  they  carried  it  to  an  extent  never  dreamt  of  before ; 
but  it  is  to  this  that  their  buildings  owe  at  least  half  the  beauty  they 
possess. 

The  same  system  of  course  applies  to  dwelling-houses,  and  to  the 
meanest  objects  of  architectural  art.  The  string-course  that  marks 
externally  the  floor-line  of  the  different  storeys  is  as  legitimate  and 
indispensable  an  ornament  as  a  vaulting  shaft,  and  it  would  also  be 
well  that  the  windows  should  be  grouped  so  as  to  indicate  the  size  of 
the  rooms,  and  at  least  a  plain  space  left  where  a  partition  wall  abuts, 
or  better  still  a  pilaster  or  buttress,  or  line  of  some  sort,  ought  to  mark 
externally  that  feature  of  internal  construction. 

The  cornice  is  as  indispensable  a  tennination  of  the  wall  as  the 
capital  is  of  a  pillar ;  and  suggests  not  only  an  appropriate  support  for 
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the  roof,  but  eaves  to  throw  the  rain  off  the  wall.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  pediments  or  caps  over  windows :  they  suggest  a  means 
of  protecting  an  opening  from  the  wet ;  and  porches  over  doorways  are 
equally  obvious  contrivances.  Everything,  in  shoit,  which  is  actually 
constructive,  or  which  suggests  what  was  or  may  be  a  constructive 
expedient,  is  a  legitimate  object  of  decoration,  and  affords  the  architect 
unlimited  scope  for  the  display  of  taste  and  skill,  without  going  out  of 
his  way  to  seek  it. 

The  difficulty  in  applying  ornaments  borrowed  from  other  styles 
is,  that  although  they  all  suggest  construction,  it  is  not  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  to  which  they  are  applied.  To  use  Pugin's  clever 
antithesis,  "  they  are  constructed  ornament,  not  ornamented  construc- 
tion," and  as  such  can  never  satisfy  the  mind.  However  beautiful  in 
themselves,  they  are  out  of  place,  there  is  no  real  or  apparent  use  for 
their  being  there ;  and,  in  an  art  so  essentially  founded  on  utilitarian 
principles  and  common  sense  as  architecture  is,  any  offence  against 
constructive  propriety  is  utterly  intolerable. 

The  other  class,  or  decorative  ornaments,  are  forms  invented  for  the 
purpose,  either  mere  lithio  forms,  or  copied  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  applied  so  as  to  give  elegance  or  brilliancy  to  the  constructive 
decoration  just  described. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  are  mere  mouldings,  known  to 
architects  as  Scotias,  Cavettos,  Ogees,  Toruses,  Rolls,  &c. — curves  which, 
used  in  various  proportions  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  produce, 
when  artistically  combined,  the  most  pleasing  effect. 

In  conjunction  with  these,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  purely  con- 
ventional class  of  ornament,  such  as  frets,  scrolls,  or  those  known  as 
the  bead  and  reel,  or  egg  and  dart  mouldings ;  or  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture the  billet  or  dog-tooth  or  all  the  thousand  and  one  forms  that 
were  invented  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  certain  styles  of  art,  vegetable  forms  are  employed  even  more 
frequently  than  those  last  described.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  ever  invented  was  that  known  as  the  honey- 
suckle ornament,  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians,  but 
made  so  pecidiarly  their  own.  It  has  all  the  conventional  character 
of  a  purely  lithic,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  vegetable  form ;  and,  as  used 
with  the  Ionic  order,  is  more  nearly  perfect  than  any  other  known. 

The  Romans  made  a  step  further  towards  a  more  direct  imitation 
of  nature  in  their  employment  of  the  acanthus  leaf.  As  applied  to 
a  capital,  or  where  the  constructive  form  of  the  bell  beneath  it  is 
still  distinctly  seen,  it  is  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  productive  of 
the  most  pleasing  effect.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  of  its 
class  has  yet  been  invented  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  the  Roman 
Corinthian  order,  as  found,  for  instance,  in  the  so-called  Temple  of 
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Jnpiter  Stator  at  Rome.  Tlie  proportions  of  tho  order  have  never  yet 
been  excelled,  and  there  is  just  that  balance  between  imitation  of 
nature  and  conventionality  which  is  in- 
dispenBable.  It  is  not  so  pure  or  perfect 
as  a  Grecian  order,  but  as  an  example  of 
rich  decoration  applied  to  an  architec- 
tural order  it  is  unstirpasfied. 

With  their  disregard  of  precedent  and 
untrammelled  wilduess  of  imagination, 
the  Gothic  architect*  tried  every  form  of 
vegetable  ornament,  from  the  purest  con- 
ventionalism, where  the  vegetable  fonn 
can  hardly  be  recognised,  to  the  most 
literal  imitation  of  nature. 

While  confining    himself    t<>   purely 
tithic  forms,  an  architect  can  never  sin 
against  good  tast«,  though  be  may  miss 
many  beauties;  with  tho  latter  class  of 
omamout    he   is    always    in    danger  of 
offence,  and  few  have  ever  employed  it 
without  falling  into  mistakes.      In  the 
Gret   place,  because   it   is   impossible   to 
imitate  perfectly  foliage  and  flowers  in 
stone ;  and  secondly,  hccaiiBO  if  the  pliant  forms  of  plants  are  made 
to  support,  or  do  the  work  of,  hard  stone,  the  incongruity  is  imme- 
diately apparent,  and  the  more  perfect  the  imitation  the  greater  the 
mistake. 

In  the  instance  (Woodcut  No.  o),  any  amount  of  literal  imitation 
that  the  sculptor  thought  proper  may  be  indulged  in,  because  in  it  the 
atone  construction  is  so  apparent  everywhere,  that  the  vegetable  form 
is  the  merest  supplement  conceivable ;  or  in  a  hollow  moiddiug  round 
a  doorway,  a  vine  may  be  sculptured 
with  any  degree  of  imitation  that  can 
be  employed ;  for  aa  it  has  no  more 
work  to  do  than  the  object  represented 
would  have  in  the  same  situation,  it  is 
a  mere  adjunct,  a  statue  of  a  plant 
placed  in  a  niche,  as  we  might  use  the 
statue  of  a  man :  but  if  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  6)  imitations  of  real  loaves  were 
used  to  support  the  upiwr  roouldiug,  the  effect  would  not  bo  so  satis- 
factory :  indeed  it  is  questionable  if  in  both  these  last  examples  a  little 
more  conventionality  would  not  bo  desirable. 

In  too  many  instances,  even  in  the  best  Gothic  architecture,  the 
construction  is  so  overlaid  by  imitative  vegetable  forms  as  to  be  con- 
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cealed,  and  the  work  ig  apparently  done  by  leaves  or  twigs,  but  in  the 
earliest  and  purest  style  this  is  almost  never  the  case.  As  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  best  lithio  ornaments  are  those  which 
appT0€M3h  nearest  to  the  grace  and  pliancy  of  plants,  and  that  the  best 
vegetable  forms  are  those  which  most  resemble  the  regularity  and 
symmetry  of  such  as  are  purely  conventional. 

Although  the  Greeks  in  one  or  two  instances  employed  human 
figure  to  support  entablatures  or  beams,  the  good  taste  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  more  than  questionable.  They  borrowed  it,  with 
the  Ionic  order,  from  the  Assyrians,  with  whom  the  employment  of 
caryatides  and  animal  forms  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  Egyptians,  who  never  adopted  this  practice.^ 
Even  the  Komans  avoided  this  mistake,  and  the  Gothic  architects  also 
as  a  general  rule  kept  quite  clear  of  it.  Whenever  they  did  employ 
ornamented  figures  for  architectural  purjKwes,  they  were  either 
monsters,  as  in  gargoyles  or  griffons;  or  sometimes,  in  a  spirit  of 
caricature,  they  used  dwarfs  or  deformities  of  various  sorts ;  but  their 
sculpture,  properly  so  called,  was  always  provided  with  a  niche  or 
X)edestal,  where  it  might  have  been  placed  after  the  building  was 
complete,  or  from  which  it  might  be  removed  without  interfering 
with  the  architecture. 


XII. — Decorative  Colour. 

Colour  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  elements  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  architect  to  enable  him  to  give  grace  or  finish  to  his 
designs.  From  its  nature  it  is  of  course  only  an  accessory,  or  mere 
ornament ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  enables  him  to  express  his  mean- 
ing so  cheaply  and  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  brilliancy 
and  effect.  For  an  interior  it  is  absolutely  indispensable;  and  no 
apartment  can  be  said  to  be  complete  till  it  has  received  its  finishing 
touches  from  the  hand  of  the  painter.  Whether  exteriors  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  similarly  treated  admits  of  more  doubt. 

Internally  the  architect  has  complete  command  of  the  situation ; 
he  can  suit  his  design  to  his  colours,  or  his  colours  to  his  design. 
Walls,  roof,  fioor,  furniture,  are  all  at  his  disposal,  and  he  can  shut 
out  any  discordant  element  that  would  interfere  with  the  desired 
effect. 

Externally  this  is  seldom,  if  ever  the  case.  A  fa9ade  that  looks 
brilliant  and  well  in  noonday  sun  may  be  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
a  cold  grey  sky,  or  with  the  warm  glow  of  a  setting  sun  full  upon  it ; 


'  The  Isifl-lieaded  or  Typhonian  capitals  i  rule :  they  are  affixes,  and  never  appear 
cannot  be  quoted  as  an  exception  to  this  |  to  be  doing  the  work  of  the  pillar. 
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and  unless  aU  other  buildings  and  objects  are  toned  into  aeoordanoe 
with  it,  the  effect  can  seldom  be  harmonious. 

There  can  be  now  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Greeks  painted 
their  temples  both  internally  and  externally,  but  as  a  general  rule 
they  always  placed  them  on  heights  where  they  could  only  be  seen 
relieved  against  the  sky ;  and  they  could  depend  on  an  atmosphere  of 
almost  uniform,  unvarying  brightness.  Had  their  temples  been  placed 
in  groves  or  valleys,  they  would  probably  have  given  up  the  attempt, 
and  certainly  never  would  have  ventured  upon  it  in  such  a  climate 
as  ours. 

Except  in  such  countries  as  Egypt  and  Greece,  it  must  always  be  a 
mistake  to  apply  colour  b}''  merely  painting  the  surface  of  the  building 
extemaUy;  but  there  are  other  modes  of  effecting  this  which  are 
perfectly  legitimate.  Coloured  ornaments  may  be  inlaid  in  the  stone 
of  the  wall  without  interfering  with  the  construction,  and  so  placed  may 
be  made  more  effective  and  brilliant  than  the  same  ornaments  would  be 
if  carved  in  relief.  Again,  string-courses  and  mouldings  of  vaiious 
coloured  stones  or  marbles  might  frequently  bo  employed  with  better 
effect  than  can  be  obtained  in  some  situations  by  depth  of  cutting  and 
boldness  of  projection.  Such  a  mode  of  decoration  can,  however,  only 
be  partial  ,*  if  the  whole  building  is  to  be  coloured,  it  must  be  done 
constructively,  by  using  different  coloured  materials,  or  the  effect  wiU 
never  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Italians  carried  this  mode  of  decoration  to 
a  considerable  extent;  but  in  almost  all  instances  it  is  so  evidently 
a  veneer  overlying  the  construction  that  it  fails  to  please;  and  a 
decoration  which  internally,  where  construction  is  of  less  importance, 
would  excite  general  admiration,  is  without  meaning  on  the  outside 
of  the  same  wall. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  polychromy  might  be 
carried  out  successfully,  if,  for  instance,  a  building  were  erected,  the 
pillars  of  which  were  of  red  granite  or  porphyry,  the  cornices  or  string- 
courses of  dark  coloured  marbles,  and  the  plain  surfaces  of  lighter 
kinds,  or  even  of  stone.  A  design  so  carried  out  would  be  infinitely 
more  effective  than  a  similar  one  executed  in  materials  of  only  one 
colour,  and  depending  for  relief  only  on  varying  shadows  of  daylight* 
There  is  in  fact  just  the  same  difficulty  in  lighting  monochromatic 
buildings  as  there  is  with  sculpture.  A  coloured  painting,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  merely  sufficient  light,  and  with  that  expresses 
its  form  and  meaning  far  more  clearly  and  easily  than  when  only  one 
colour  is  employed.  The  task,  however,  is  difficult;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  there  is  hardly  one  single  instance  known  of  a  complete 
polychromatic  design  being  successfully  carried  out  anywhere,  though 
often  attempted.  The  other  mode  of  merely  inlaying  the  ornaments 
in  colour  instead  of  relieving  them  by  carving  as  seldom  fails. 
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Notwithfitanding  this,  an  architect  should  never  neglect  to  select 
the  colour  of  his  materials  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  which  his 
building  is  to  stand.  A  red  brick  building  may  look  remarkably  well 
if  nestling  among  green  trees,  while  the  same  building  would  be 
hideous  if  situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  and  relieved  only  by  the  warm 
glow  of  a  setting  sun.  A  building  of  white  stone  or  white  brick  is 
as  inappropriate  among  the  trees,  and  may  look  bright  and  cheerful 
in  the  other  situation. 

In  towns  colours  might  be  used  of  very  great  brilliancy,  and  if 
done  constructively,  there  could  be  no  greater  improvement  to  our 
architecture;  but  its  application  is  so  difficult  that  no  satisfactory 
result  has  yet  been  attained,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  will 
be  ever  successfully  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  interiors  there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  architects  in 
all  countries  of  the  world  resorted  to  this  expedient  to  harmonise  and 
to  give  brilliancy  to  their  compositions,  and  have  depended  on  it  for 
their  most  important  effects. 

The  Gothic  architects  carried  this  a  step  further  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  painted  glass,  which  was  a  mode  of  colouring  more  brilliant 
than  had  been  ever  before  attempted.  This  went  beyond  all  previous 
efforts,  inasmuch  as  it  coloured  not  only  the  objects  themselves,  but 
also  the  light  in  which  they  were  seen.  So  enamoured  were  they  of 
its  beauties,  that  they  sacrificed  much  of  the  constructive  propriety 
of  their  buildings  to  admit  of  its  display,  and  paid  more  attention 
to  it  than  to  any  other  part  of  their  designs.  Perhaps  they  carried 
this  predilection  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste ;  but  colour 
is  in  itself  so  exquisite  a  thing,  and  so  admirable  a  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  architectural  as  well  as  of  aesthetic  beauty,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  fault  even  with  the  abuse  of  what  is  in  its  essence 
so  legitimate  and  so  beautiful. 


XIII. — Sculpture  and  Painting. 

Carved  ornament  and  decorative  colour  come  within  the  especial 
province  of  the  architect.  In  some  styles,  such  as  the  Saracenic,  and  in 
many  buildings,  they  form  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  decoration. 
But,  as  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  great  merits  of  architecture  as  an 
art  is  that  it  affords  room  for  the  display  of  the  works  of  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter,  not  only  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  its 
own  decorative  construction,  but  so  as  to  add  meaning  and  value  to 
the  whole.  No  Greek  temple  and  no  Gothic  cathedral  can  indeed  be 
said  to  be  perfect  or  complete  without  these  adjuncts ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  architects  in  Greece  or  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
to  design  places  and  devise  means  by  which  these  could  be  displayed 
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to  advantage,  without  interfering  either  with  the  conBtruction  or  con- 
structive decoration.  This  was  perhaps  effected  more  successfully  in 
the  Parthenon  than  in  any  other  building  we  are  acquainted  with. 
The  pediments  at  either  end  were  noble  frames  for  the  exhibition  of 
sculpture,  and  the  metopes  were  equally  appropriate  for  the  purpose ; 
while  the  plain  walls  of  the  cella  were  admirably  adapted  for  paintings 
below  and  for  a  sculptured  frieze  above. 

The  deeply  recessed  portals  of  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  their  galleries, 
their  niches  and  pinnacles,  were  equally  appropriate  for  the  exuberant 
display  of  this  class  of  sculpture  in  a  less  refined  or  fastidious  age ; 
while  the  muUion-framed  windows  were  admirably  adapted  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  mode  of  coloured  decoration,  somewhat  barbarous,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  wonderfully  brilliant. 

The  system  was  earned  further  in  India  than  in  any  other  country 
except  perhaps  Kgypt.  Probably  no  Hindu  temple  was  ever  erected 
without  being  at  least  intended  to  be  adorned  with  Phonetic  sculpture, 
and  many  of  them  are  covered  with  it  from  the  plinth  to  the  eaves,  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  Mahomedan  buildings  that  stand  side  by 
side  with  them,  and  which  are  wholly  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  this 
kind  of  decoration.  The  taste  of  these  Hindu  sculptures  may  be 
questionable,  but  such  as  they  are  they  are  so  used  as  never  to  inter- 
fere with  the  architectural  effect  of  the  building  on  which  they 
are  employed,  but  always  so  as  to  aid  the  design  irrespective  of  the 
story  they  have  to  tell.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in  which 
their  removal  or  their  absence  would  not  be  felt  as  an  injury  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view. 

It  is  diflScult  now  to  ascertain  whether  Phonetic  painting  was  used 
to  the  same  extent  as  sculpture  in  ancient  times.  From  its  nature  it  is 
in6nitely  more  perishable,  and  a  bucket  of  whitewash  will  in  half  an 
hour  obliterate  the  work  of  years,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  are  ages, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  where  men's  minds  are  so  atuned  that 
they  consider  whitewash  a  more  fitting  decoration  than  coloured 
paintings  of  the  most  elaborate  and  artistic  character.  V\  hile  this  is 
80  wo  need  hardly  wonder  that  our  means  of  forming  a  distinct  opinion 
on  this  subject  are  somewhat  limited. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  still  one  of  the  special  privileges 
of  architecture  that  she  is  able  to  attract  to  herself  these  phonetic 
arts,  and  one  of  the  greatest  merits  a  building  can  possess  is  its 
affording  appropriate  places  for  their  display  without  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  sixjcial  department  of  the  architect.  But  it  is 
always  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  what  belongs  to  the 
province  of  each  art  separately.  The  work  of  the  architect  ought  to 
be  complete  and  perfect  without  either  sculpture  or  painting,  and 
must  be  judged  as  if  they  were  absent ;  but  he  will  not  have  been 
entirely  successful  unless  he  has  provided  the  means  by  which  the 
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value  of  his  deeign  may  be  doubled  by  their  introduction.  It  is  only 
by  the  combination  of  the  Phonetic  utterance  with  the  Technic  and 
Esthetic  elements  that  a  perfect  work  of  art  has  been  produced,  and 
that  architecture  can  be  said  to  have  i*eached  the  highest  point  of 
perfection  to  which  it  can  aspire. 


XIV. — UxiFORauTY. 

Considerable  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  reasoning  on 
the  subject  of  architectural  Uniformity  from  the  assumption  that  the 
two  great  schools  of  art — the  classical  and  the  mediaBval  — adopted 
contrary  conclusions  regarding  it,  Formality  being  supposed  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  former,  Irregularity  of  the  latter.  The  Greeks,  of 
course,  when  building  a  temple  or  monument,  which  was  only  one  room 
or  one  object,  made  it  exactly  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts ;  but  so  did 
the  Gothic  architects  when  building  a  church  or  chapel  or  hall,  or  any 
single  object :  in  ninety- nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  a  line  drawn 
down  the  centre  divides  it  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves ;  and 
when  an  exception  to  this  occurs,  there  is  some  obvious  motive  for  it. 

But  where  several  buildings  of  different  classes  were  to  be  grouped, 
or  even  two  temples  placed  near  one  another,  the  Greeks  took  the 
utmost  care  to  prevent  their  appearing  parts  of  one  design  or  one 
whole;  and  when,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Erechtheium,*  thi'ee 
temples  are  placed  together,  no  Gothic  architect  ever  took  such  pains 
to  secure  for  each  its  separate  individuality  as  the  Grecian  architect 
did.  What  has  given  rise  to  the  error  is,  that  all  the  smaller  objects 
of  Grecian  art  have  perished,  leaving  us  only  the  great  monuments 
without  their  adjuncts. 

If  we  can  conceive  the  task  assigned  to  a  (Grecian  architect  of 
erecting  a  building  like  one  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  he  would 
without  doubt  have  distinguished  the  chapel  from  the  refectory,  and 
that  from  the  library,  and  he  would  have  made  them  of  a  totally 
different  design  from  the  principal's  lodge,  or  the  chambers  of  the 
fellows  and  students ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  while  carefully 
distinguishing  each  part  from  the  other,  he  woidd  have  arranged  them 
with  some  regard  to  83rmmetry,  placing  the  chapel  in  the  centre,  the 
library  and  refectory  as  pendants  to  one  another,  though  dissimilar, 
and  the  residences  so  as  to  connect  and  fill  up  the  whole  design.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  no  great  amount  of  dignity  can  be  obtained 
without  a  certain  degree  of  regularity ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  artistically  it  is  better  that  mere  utilitarian  convenience  should 
give  way  to  the  exigencies  of  architectural  design  than  that  the  latter 

*  8oc  woodcuts  further  on. 
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should  be  constrained  to  yield  to  the  mere  prosaic  requirements  of  the 
building.  The  chance-medley  manner  in  which  many  such  buildings 
were  grouped  together  in  the  Middle  Ages  tells  the  story  as  clearly, 
and  may  be  productive  of  great  picturesqueness  of  effect,  but  not  of  the 
same  nobility  as  might  have  been  obtained  by  more  regularity.  The 
highest  class  of  design  will  never  be  reached  by  these  means. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the 
cause  of  this  is  that  no  number  of  separate  units  will  suffice  to  make 
one  whole.  A  number  of  pebbles  will  not  make  a  great  stone,  nor  a 
number  of  rose-bushes  an  oak ;  nor  will  any  number  of  dwarfs  make 
up  a  giant.  To  obtain  a  great  whole  there  must  be  unity,  to  which 
all  the  parts  must  contribute,  or  they  will  remain  separate  particles. 
The  effect  of  unity  is  materiaUy  heightened  when  to  it  is  added  uni- 
formity :  the  mind  then  instantly  and  easily  grasps  the  whole,  knows 
it  to  be  one,  and  recognises  the  ruling  idea  that  governed  and  moulded 
the  whole  together.  It  seems  only  to  be  by  the  introduction  of  uni- 
formity that  sufficient  simplicity  for  greatness  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  evidence  of  design  made  so  manifest  that  the  mind  is  satisfied  that 
the  building  is  no  mere  accumulation  of  separate  objects,  but  the 
production  of  a  master-mind. 

In  a  palace  irregularity  seems  unpardonable.  The  architect  has 
there  practicaUy  unlimited  command  of  funds  and  of  his  arrangements, 
and  he  can  easily  design  his  suites  of  rooms  so  as  to  produce  any 
amount  of  uniformity  he  may  require :  the  different  heights  of  the 
different  storeys  and  the  amount  of  ornament  on  them,  with  the 
employment  of  wings  for  offices,  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  various  pur- 
poses of  the  various  parts ;  but  where  the  system  is  carried  so  far  in 
great  public  buildings,  that  great  halls,  libraries,  committee-rooms,  and 
subordinate  residences  are  all  squeezed  into  one  perfectly  uniform  de- 
sign, the  building  loses  aU  meaning,  and  fails  from  the  opposite  error. 

The  rule  seems  to  be,  that  every  building  or  every  part  of  one 
ought  most  distinctly  and  clearly  to  express  not  only  its  constructive 
exigencies,  but  also  the  uses  for  which  it  is  destined ;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  mere  utility,  in  all  instances  where  architectxiral  effect  is  aimed 
at,  ought  to  give  way  to  artistic  requirements ;  and  that  an  architect  is 
consequently  justified,  in  so  far  as  his  means  will  admit,  in  producing 
that  amount  of  uniformity  and  regularity  which  seems  indispensable 
for  anything  like  grandeur  of  effect.  In  villas  and  small  buildings 
all  we  look  for  is  picturesqueness  and  meaning  combined  with  ele- 
gance ;  but  in  larger  and  more  monumental  erections  we  expect  some- 
thing more ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  obtained  witiiout  the  introduction 
of  some  new  element  which  shall  tell,  in  the  first  place,  that  artistic 
excellence  was  the  ruling  idea  of  the  design,  and  in  the  next  should 
give  it  that  perfect  balance  and  symmetry  which  seems  to  be  as 
inherent  a  quality  of  the  higher  works  of  nature  as  of  true  art. 
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XV. — Imitation  of  Nature. 

The  Bubjcct  of  the  imitation  of  Nature  is  one  intimately  connected 
with  thoee  mooted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  regarding  which 
considerable  misunderstanding  seems  to  prevail.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  in  architecture  we  ought  to  copy  natural  objects  as  we  see 
them,  whereas  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  ought  always  to  copy 
the  processes,  never  the  forms  of  Nature.  The  error  apparently  has 
arisen  from  confounding  together  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  with  the  constructive  art  of  architecture.  The  former  have 
no  other  mode  of  expression  than  by  copying,  more  or  less  literally, 
the  forms  of  Nature ;  the  latter,  as  explained  above,  depends  wholly 
on  a  different  class  of  elements  for  its  effect ;  but  at  the  same  time  no 
architect  can  either  study  too  intently,  or  copy  too  closely,  the  methods 
and  processes  by  which  Nature  accomplishes  her  ends ;  and  the  most 
perfect  building  will  be  that  in  which  these  have  been  most  closely 
and  literally  followed. 

To  take  one  prominent  instance : — So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
human  body  is  the  most  perfect  of  Nature's  works ;  in  it  the  gi*ound- 
work  or  skeleton  is  never  seen,  and  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
anywhere  concealed,  it  is  only  displayed  at  the  joints  or  more  promi- 
nent points  of  support,  where  the  action  of  the  frame  would  be  other- 
wise unintelligible.  The  muscles  are  disposed  not  only  where  they 
are  most  useful,  but  so  as  to  form  groups  gracefully  rounded  in  outline. 
The  softness  and  elegance  of  these  are  further  aided  by  the  deposition 
of  adipose  matter,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  skin  which  with 
its  beautiful  texture  conceals  the  more  utilitarian  construction  of  the 
internal  parts.  In  the  trunk  of  the  body  the  viscera  are  disposed  wholly 
without  symmetry  or  reference  to  beauty  of  any  sort — the  heart  on  one 
side,  the  liver  on  the  other,  and  the  other  parts  exactly  in  those 
positions  and  in  those  forms  by  which  they  may  most  directly  and 
easily  perform  the  essential  functions  for  which  they  are  designed. 
But  the  whole  is  concealed  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  sheath  of  the 
most  exquisitely  beautiful  outline.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a 
building  is  beautiful  and  perfect  exactly  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  same 
amount  of  concealment  and  the  same  amount  of  display  of  construction 
is  preserved,  where  the  same  symmetry  is  shown  as  between  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  human  body — the  same  difference  as  between  the 
legs  and  arms,  where  the  parts  are  applied  to  different  purposes,  and 
where  the  same  amount  of  ornament  is  added,  to  adorn  without  inter- 
fering with  what  is  useful.  In  short,  there  is  no  principle  involved 
in  the  structure  of  man  which  may  not  be  taken  as  the  most  absolute 
standard  of  excellence  in  architecture. 

It  is  in   Nature's  highest  works  that  wo  find  the  symmetry  of 
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proportion  most  promijient.  When  we  descend  to  the  lower  types 
of  animals  we  lose  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  among  trees  and 
vegetables  generally  find  it  only  in  a  far  less  degree,  and  some- 
times miss  it  altogether.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  among  rocks 
and  stones  it  is  altogether  absent.  So  universal  is  this  principle  in 
Nature  that  we  may  safely  apply  it  to  our  criticism  on  art,  and  say 
that  a  building  is  perfect  as  a  whole  in  proportion  to  its  motived 
regularity,  and  departs  from  the  highest  type  in  the  ratio  in  which 
symmetrical  arrangement  is  neglected.  It  may,  however,  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  an  oak  tree  is  a  less  perfect  work  of  creation  than  a  human 
being,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  lower  in  the  scale  of  created  beings. 
So  it  may  be  said  that  a  picturesque  group  of  Gothic  buildings  may  be 
as  perfect  as  the  stately  regularity  of  an  Egyptian  or  classic  temple ; 
but  if  it  is  so,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  belongs  to  a  lower  and 
inferior  class  of  design. 

This  analogy,  however,  we  may  leave  for  the  present.  The  one 
point  which  it  is  indispensable  to  insist  on  here  is,  that  man  can 
progress  or  tend  towards  success  only  by  following  the  principles  and 
copying,  so  far  as  he  can  understand  them,  the  processes  which  Nature 
employs  in  her  works ;  but '  he  can  never  succeed  in  anything  by 
copying  forms  without  reference  to  principles.  If  we  could  find 
Nature  making  trees  like  stones,  or  animals  like  trees,  or  birds  like 
fishes,  or  fishes  like  mammalia,  or  using  any  parts  taken  from  one 
kingdom  for  purposes  belonging  to  another,  it  would  then  be  perfectly 
legitimate  for  us  to  use  man's  stature  as  the  modulus  for  a  Doric,  or 
woman*s  as  that  of  an  Ionic  column — to  build  cathedrals  like  groves, 
and  make  windows  like  leaves,  or  to  estimate  their  beauty  by  their 
resemblance  to  such  objects ;  but  all  such  comparisons  proceed  on  an 
entire  mistake  of  what  imitation  of  Nature  really  means. 

It  is  the  merest  and  most  absolute  negation  of  reason  to  apply  to 
one  purpose  things  that  were  designed  for  another,  or  to  imitate  them 
when  they  have  no  appropriateness  ;  but  it  is  our  highest  privilege  to 
understand  the  processes  of  Nature.  To  apply  these  to  our  own  wants 
and  purposes  is  the  noblest  use  of  human  intellect  and  the  perfection 
of  human  wisdom. 

So  instinctively,  but  so  literally,  ha«  this  correct  process  of  imitating 
Nature  been  followed  in  all  tioie  styles  of  architecture,  that  we  can 
always  reason  regarding  them  as  we  do  with  reference  to  natural 
objects.  Thus,  if  an  architect  finds  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  a 
Doric  or  Corinthian  capital  with  a  few  traces  of  a  foundation,  he  can, 
at  a  glance,  tell  the  age  of  the  temple  or  building  to  which  it  belonged. 
He  knows  who  the  people  were  who  erected  it,  to  what  purpose  it  was 
dedicated,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  restore  its  porticos,  and  without 
much  uncertainty  can  reproduce  the  whole  fabric.  Or  if  he  finds  a  few 
Gothic  bases  in  situ,  with  a  few  mouldings  or  frusta  of  columns,  by  the 
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same  process  he  traces  the  age,  the  size,  and  the  purposes  of  the  building 
before  him.  A  Cuvier  or  an  Owen  can  restore  the  form  and  predicate 
the  habits  of  an  extinct  animal  from  a  few  fragments  of  bone,  or  even 
from  a  print  of  a  foot.  In  the  same  manner  an  architect  maj,  from  a 
few  fragments  of  a  building,  if  of  a  true  style  of  architecture,  restore 
the  whole  of  its  piistine  forms,  and  with  almost  the  same  amount  of 
certainty.  This  arises  wholly  because  the  architects  of  former  days  had 
correct  ideas  of  what  was  meant  by  imitation  of  Nature.  They  added 
nothing  to  their  buildings  which  was  not  essential ;  there  was  no  detail 
which  had  not  its  use,  and  no  ornament  which  was  not  an  elaboration 
or  heightening  of  some  essential  part,  and  hence  it  is  that  a  true  building 
is  as  like  to  a  work  of  Nature  as  any  production  of  man^s  hands  can 
1)0  to  the  creations  of  his  Maker. 


XVI. — Association. 

There  is  one  property  inherent  in  the  productions  of  architectural 
art,  which,  while  it  frequently  lends  to  them  half  their  charm,  at  the 
same  time  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  warp  and  distort  our  critical 
judgments  regarding  them.  We  seldom  can  look  at  a  building  of  any 
age  without  associating  with  it  such  historical  memories  as  may  cling 
to  its  walls  ;  and  our  predilections  for  any  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
are  more  often  due  to  educational  or  devotional  associations  than  to 
purely  artistic  judgments.  A  man  must  be  singularly  ignorant  or 
strangely  passionless  who  can  stand  among  the  fallen  columns  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  or  wander  through  the  corridors  of  a  Boman  amphi- 
theatre, or  the  aisles  of  a  ruined  Gothic  abbey,  and  not  feel  his  heart 
stirred  by  emotions  of  a  totally  different  class  from  those  suggested  by 
the  beauty  of  the  mouldings  or  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  building 
he  is  contemplating. 

The  enthusiasm  which  burst  forth  in  the  15th  century  for  the 
classical  style  of  art,  and  then  proved  fatal  to  the  Gothic,  was  not  so 
much  an  architectural  as  a  literary  movement.  It  arose  from  the 
re-discovery — if  it  may  be  so  called — of  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  of  the  histories  of  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  It  was  a  vast  reaction  against 
the  darkness  and  literary  degradation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  carried 
the  educated  classes  of  Europe  with  it  for  the  next  three  centuries. 
So  long  as  classical  literature  only  was  taught  in  our  schools,  and 
classical  models  followed  in  our  literature,  classical  architecture  could 
alone  be  tolerated  in  our  buildings,  and  this  generaUy  without  the 
least  reference  either  to  its  own  peculiar  beauties,  or  its  appropriateness 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 

A  second  reaction  has  now  taken  place  against  this  state  of  affairs. 
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The  revival  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  our 
reverent  love  of  our  own  national  antiquities,  and  our  admiration  for 
the  rude  but  vigorous  manhood  of  the  Middle  Ages, — all  have  com- 
bined to  repress  the  classical  element  both  in  our  literature  and  our 
art,  and  to  exalt  in  their  place  Gothic  feelings  and  Gothic  art,  to  an 
extent  which  cannot  be  justified  on  any  grounds  of  reasonable 
criticism. 

Unless  the  art-critic  can  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  these 
adventitious  associations,  his  judgments  lose  half  their  value ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  historian  of  art  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  is  because  architecture  so  fully  and  so  clearly  expresses  the  feelings 
of  the  people  who  practised  it  that  it  becomes  frequently  a  better 
vehicle  of  history  than  the  written  page ;  and  it  is  these  veiy  asso- 
ciations that  give  life  and  meaning  to  blocks  of  stone  and  mounds  of 
brick,  and  bring  so  vividly  before  our  eyes  the  feelings  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  long-forgotten  past. 

The  importance  of  association  in  giving  value  to  the  objects  of 
architectural  art  can  hardly  be  overrated  either  by  the  student  or 
historian.  What  has  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  unreasoning  enthu- 
siasm which  mistakes  the  shadow  for  the  reality,  and  would  force  us 
to  admire  a  rude  piece  of  clumsy  barbarism  erected  yesterday,  and  to 
which  no  history  consequently  attaches,  because  something  like  it  was 
done  in  some  long  past  age.  Its  reality,  its  antiquity,  and  its  weather- 
stains  may  render  its  prototype  extremely  interesting,  even  if  not 
beautiful ;  while  its  copy  is  only  an  antiquarian  toy,  as  ugly  as  it  is 
absurd. 

XVIL— New  Style. 

ITiere  is  still  one  other  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  this  question  of  architectural  design  before  any  just  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  regarding  it.  It  is  in  fact  necessary  to  answer  two 
other  questions,  nearly  as  often  asked  as  those  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  Section  III.  "  Can  any  one  invent  a  new  style  ?  " — "  Can  we  ever 
again  have  a  new  and  original  style  of  architecture  ?  "  Reasoning  from 
experience  alone,  it  is  easy  to  answer  these  questions.  No  individual 
has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  invented  a  new  style  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  No  one  can  even  be  named  who  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
true  style  of  art  materially  advanced  its  progress,  or  by  his  individual 
exertion  did  much  to  help  it  forward ;  and  we  may  safely  answer,  that 
as  this  has  never  happened  l^efore,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will 
ever  occur  now. 

If  this  one  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  the  other 
may  as  certainly  bo  answered  in  the  affirmative,  inasmuch  as  no  nation 
in  any  age  or  in  any  part  of  the  globe  has  failed  to  invent  for  itself  a 
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tnie  and  appropriate  style  of  architecture  whenever  it  chose  to  set 
about  it  in  the  right  way,  and  there  certainly  can  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  our  doing  now  what  has  been  so  often  done  before,  if  we  only  set  to 
work  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  are  prepared  to  follow  the  same  process 
which  others  have  followed  to  obtain  this  result. 

What  that  process  is,  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  snch  an 
example  as  that  of  ship-building  befi>re  alluded  to,  which,  though 
totally  distinct,  is  still  so  nearly  allied  to  architecture,  as  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  two  easy  and  intelligible. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  take  a  series  of  ships,  beginning  with  those  in 
which  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  our  shores,  or  the  fleet  with  which 
Edward  III.  crossed  over  to  France.  Next  take  the  vessels  which  trans- 
ported Henry  VIII.  to  his  meeting  with  Francis  I.,  and  then  pass  on  to 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  sea  fights  of  Van  Tromp  and 
De  Ruyter,  and  on  to  the  times  of  William  III.,  and  then  through  the 
familiar  examples  till  we  come  to  such  ships  as  the  *  Wellington  *  and 
'  Marlborough  *  of  yesterday,  and  the  *  Warrior '  or  *  Minotaur '  of  to-day. 
In  all  this  long  list  of  examples  we  have  a  gradual,  steady,  forward 
progress  without  one  check  or  break.  Each  century  is  in  advance  of 
the  one  before  it,  and  the  result  is  as  near  perfection  as  we  can  well 
conceive. 

But  if  we  ask  who  effected  these  improvements,  or  who  invented  any 
part  of  the  last-named  wonderful  fabrics,  we  must  search  deep  indeed 
into  the  annals  of  the  navy  to  find  out.  But  no  one  has  inquired,  and 
no  one  cares  to  know,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  like  architecture 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  a  true  and  living  art,  and  the  improve- 
ments were  not  effected  by  individuals,  but  by  all  classes — owners, 
sailors,  shipwrights,  and  men  of  science,  all  working  together 
through  centuries,  each  lending  the  aid  of  his  experience  or  of  his 
reasoning. 

If  we  place  alongside  of  this  series  of  ships  a  list  of  churches  or 
cathedrals,  commencing  with  Charlemagne  and  ending  with  Charles  V., 
we  find  the  same  steady  and  assured  progress  obtained  by  the  same 
identical  means.  In  this  instance,  princes,  priests,  masons,  and  mathe- 
maticians, all  worked  steadily  together  for  the  whole  period,  striving 
to  obtain  a  well-defined  result. 

In  the  ship  the  most  suitable  materials  only  are  employed  in  every 
part,  and  neither  below  nor  aloft  is  there  one  single  timber  nor  spar 
nor  one  rope  which  is  superfluous.  Nor  in  the  cathedral  was  any 
material  ever  used  that  was  not  believed  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  its 
purpose ;  nor  any  form  of  construction  adopted  which  did  not  seem  the 
beet  to  those  who  employed  it ;  nor  any  detail  added  which  did  not 
appear  necessary  for  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  express ;  the  result 
being,  that  we  can  look  on  and  contemplate  both  with  the  same  un- 
mitigated satisfaction. 
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The  one  point  where  this  compariBon  seems  to  halt  is,  that  ship- 
building never  became  a  purely  fine  art,  which  architecture  really  is. 
The  diflFerence  is  only  one  of  aim,  which  it  would  be  as  easy  to  apply 
to  the  one  art  as  it  has  been  to  the  other.  Had  architecture  never 
progressed  beyond  its  one  strictly  legitimate  object  of  house-building, 
it  never  would  have  been  more  near  a  fine  art  than  merchant  ship- 
building, and  palaces  would  only  have  been  magnified  dwelling-places. 
Castles  and  menof-war  advanced  both  one  stage  further  towards  a  fine 
ai*t.  Size  and  power  were  impressed  on  both,  and  in  this  respect  they 
stand  precisely  equal  to  one  another.  Here  ship- building  halted,  and 
has  not  progressed  beyond,  while  architecture  has  been  invested  with 
a  higher  aim.  In  all  ages  men  have  sought  to  erect  houses  more  dig- 
nified and  statelj'  than  those  designed  for  their  personal  use.  They 
attempted  the  erection  of  dwelling-places  for  their  Gods,  or  temples 
worthy  of  the  worship  of  Supreme  Beings ;  and  it  was  only  when  this 
strictly  useful  art  threw  aside  all  shadow  of  utilitarianism,  and 
launched  boldly  forth  in  search  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  that 
it  became  a  truly  fine  art,  and  took  the  elevated  position  which  it  now 
holds  above  all  other  useful  arts.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  supply 
the  same  motive  to  ship-building.  If  we  could  imagine  an}'  nation 
ever  to  construct  ships  of  God,  or  to  worship  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  ships  might  easily  be  made  such  objects  of  beauty  that  the 
cathedral  could  hardly  compete  with  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  architecture  or  in  ship-building  that  this 
process  is  essential,  for  the  progress  of  every  art  and  every  science 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  owing  to  the  same  simple  process  of  the 
aggregation  of  experiences ;  whether  we  look  to  metallurgy  or  me- 
chanics, cotton-spinning  or  coining,  their  perfection  is  due  to  the 
same  cause.  So  also  the  sciences — astronomy,  chemistry,  geology — are 
all  cultivated  by  the  same  means.  When  the  art  or  science  is  new, 
great  men  stand  forth  and  make  great  strides;  but  when  once  it 
reaches  maturity,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  nation,  the  indi- 
vidual is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  a  thousand  inferior  brains  follow  out 
steadily  and  surely  the  path  which  the  one  great  intellect  has  pointed 
out,  but  which  no  single  mind,  however  great,  could  carry  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion. 

So  far  as  any  reason  or  experience  yet  known  can  be  applied  to 
this  subject,  it  seems  clear  that  no  art  or  science  ever  has  been  or  can 
be  now  advanced  by  going  backwards,  and  copying  earlier  forms,  or 
those  applicable  to  other  times  or  other  circumstances ;  and  that 
progress  towards  perfection  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  united  efforts 
of  many  steadily  pursuing  a  well-defined  object.  Whenever  this  is 
done,  success  appears  to  be  inevitable,  or  at  all  events  every  age  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  its  own  productions.  Where  forward  progress 
is  the  law,  it  is  certain  that  the  next  age  will  surpass  the  present ; 
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but  the  living  cannot  conceive  anything  more  perfect  than  what  they 
are  doing,  or  they  would  apply  it.  Everything  in  any  true  art  is 
thoroughly  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  its  period,  and  instead  of  the 
dissatisfied  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  wandering  in  all  matters 
concerning  architecture,  we  should  be  exulting  in  our  own  productions, 
and  proud  in  leaving  to  our  posterity  the  progress  we  have  made, 
feeling  assured  that  we  have  paved  the  way  for  them  to  advance  to 
a  still  higher  standard  of  perfection. 

As  soon  as  the  public  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and 
of  its  applicability  to  architecture,  a  now  style  must  be  the  inevitable 
result ;  and  if  our  civilisation  is  what  we  believe  it  to  be,  that  stj'le 
will  not  only  be  perfectly  suited  to  all  our  wants  and  desires,  but  also 
more  beautiful  and  more  perfect  than  any  that  has  ever  existed  before. 


XVI 1 L— Prospects. 

'  If  we  turn  from  these  speculations  to  ask  what  prospect  there  is  of 
the  public  appreciating  correctly  this  view  of  the  matter,  or  setting 
earnestly  about  carrying  it  out,  the  answer  can  hardly  be  deemed 
satisfactory. 

The  clergy,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Gothic  style  is  the  one  most 
8uite<l  for  church-building  purposes;  and  this  has  now  become  so 
established  a  point  that  no  deviation  from  Gothic  models  is  tolerated. 
Any  architect  who  would  attempt  originality  in  plan,  or  introduce 
even  a  new  detail  or  moulding,  is  immediately  set  down  as  ignorant 
of  his  profession,  and  the  experiment  is  not  repeated.  Every  year  that 
we  continue  in  this  path,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  style  becomes 
greater,  the  heavier  will  our  chains  become,  and  anything  like  origi- 
nality or  progress  in  this  important  branch  of  architecture  more 
absolutely  impossible. 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages,  to  which  so  much  importance 
is  attached  in  our  public  schools,  and  in  our  own  and  most  foreign 
universities,  tended  at  one  time  in  another  way  to  draw  attention  from 
the  formation  of  a  true  style  of  architecture  by  fixing  it  exclusively  on 
Greek  and  Eoman  models.  The  Kenaissance  in  the  15th  century,  as 
ix>inted  out  above,  arose  much  more  from  admiration  of  classic  literature 
than  from  any  feeling  for  the  remains  of  buildings  which  had  been 
neglected  for  centuries,  and  were  far  surpassed  by  those  which  suc- 
ceeded them.  The  same  feelings  perpetuated  by  early  association  are 
the  great  cause  of  the  hold  that  classic  art  still  has  on  the  educated 
classes  in  Europe. 

In  clubs  and  mixed  societies  the  style  usually  adopted  is  the 
Italian,  out  of  which  progress  may  come  if  common  sense  be  allowed 
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to  prevail  over  classical  precedents,  or  the  contrary  if  the  reactionary 
element  be  allowed  to  obtain  the  preference. 

Below  these  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  Greece  or  Rome,  and  still  less  with  mediaeval  monasticism 
or  feudalism,  but  who  in  their  own  strong  sense  seem  inclined  to  take  a 
more  reasonable  view  of  the  matter,  and  these  men  are  now  erecting 
at  Manchester  and  in  other  cities  of  the  North  a  series  of  warehouses 
and  other  buildings  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  their  uses,  and 
ornamented  only  in  their  construction,  and  which  consequently  are — 
as  far  as  their  utilitarian  purposes  will  allow — as  satisfactory  as  any- 
thing of  former  days.  Eastward  of  Temple  Bar  there  are  many  build- 
ings arising  on  the  same  system,  and  with  a  little  more  experience 
they  promise  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  in  the  North. 

In  civil  engineering,  the  lowest  and  most  prosaic  branch  of  archi- 
tectural art,  our  progress  has  been  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of  this  no 
better  example  can  be  given  than  the  four  great  bridges  erected  over 
the  Thames.  The  old  bridges  of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars,  and 
those  of  Waterloo  and  London,  were  erected  at  nearly  equal  intervals 
during  one  century,  and  the  steady  progress  which  they  exhibit  is 
greater  than  that  of  almost  any  similar  branch  of  art  during  any  equal 
period  of  time. 

In  this  department  our  progress  is  so  undeniable  that  we  saw  old 
London  Bridge  removed  without  regret,  though  it  was  a  work  of  the 
same  ago  and  of  the  same  men  who  built  all  our  greatest  and  best 
cathedrals,  and  in  its  own  line  was  quite  as  perfect  and  as  beautiful 
as  they.  But  it  had  outlived  its  age,  and  we  knew  we  could  replace 
it  by  a  better — so  its  destruction  was  inevitable  ;  and  if  we  had  made 
the  same  progress  in  the  higher  that  we  have  in  the  lower  branches 
of  the  building  art,  we  should  see  a  Gothic  cathedral  pulled  down  with 
the  same  indifference,  content  to  know  that  we  could  easily  replace  it 
by  one  far  nobler  and  more  worthy  of  our  age  and  intelligence.  No 
architect  during  the  Middle  Ages  ever  hesitated  to  pull  down  any  part 
of  a  cathedral  that  was  old  and  going  to  decay,  and  to  replace  it  with 
something  in  the  style  of  the  day,  however  incongruous  that  might  be  ; 
and  if  we  were  progressing  as  they  were,  we  should  have  as  little 
compunction  in  following  the  same  course. 

In  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  of  styles  which  now  prevails,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  contemplate,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, at  least  one  great  building  can-ied  out  wholly  on  the  principles 
of  Gothic  or  of  any  true  style  of  art.  No  material  is  used  in  it  which 
is  not  the  best  for  its  purpose,  no  constructive  expedient  employed 
which  was  not  absolutely  essential,  and  it  dei)ends  wholly  for  its  effect 
on  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  and  the  display  of  its  construction.  So 
essentially  is  its  principle  the  same  which,  as  we  have  seen,  animated 
Gothic  architecture,  that  we  hardly  know  even  now  how  much  of  the 
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design  belongs  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  how  much  to  the  contractors,  or 
how  much  to  the  subordinate  officers  employed  by  the  Company.  Here, 
as  in  a  cathedral,  every  man  was  set  to  work  in  that  department  which 
it  was  supposed  he  was  best  qualified  to  superintend.  There  was  room 
for  every  art  and  for  every  intellect,  and  clashing  and  interference 
were  impossible.  This,  however,  was  only  the  second  of  the  series. 
The  third  was  entrusted  to  an  Engineer  officer,  who  had  no  architectural 
education,  and  who  had  never  thought  twice  on  the  subject  before  he 
was  set  to  carry  out  his  very  inchoate  design  for  the  1802  Exhibition. 
He  failed  of  course,  for  architecture  is  not  a  Phonetic  art  depending  on 
inspiration,  but  a  iochnic  art  based  on  experience.  As  re-erected  on 
Muswell  Hill  the  building  was  immensely  improved,  and  far  superior 
to  its  predecessor,  but  was  burnt  down  before  the  public  had  time  to 
realise  its  form.  As  being  rebuilt,  it  probably  will  be  still  one  step 
further  in  advance,  and  if  the  series  were  carried  to  a  hundred,  with 
more  leisure  and  a  higher  aim,  wo  might  perhaps  learn  to  despise 
many  things  we  now  so  servilely  copy,  and  might  create  a  style  sur- 
passing anything  that  ever  went  before.  We  have  certainly  more 
wealth,  more  constructive  skill,  and  more  knowledge  than  our  fore- 
fathers ;  and,  living  in  the  same  climate  and  being  of  the  same  race, 
there  seems  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  our  doing  at  least  as  much 
if  not  more  than  they  accomplished. 

Art,  however,  will  not  be  regenerated  by  buildings  so  ephemeral 
as  Crystal  Palaces  or  so  prosaic  as  Manchester  warehouses,  nor  by 
anything  so  essentially  utilitarian  as  the  works  of  our  engineers.  The 
one  hope  is  that  having  commenced  at  the  bottom,  the  true  S3'steiii 
may  extend  upwards,  and  come  at  last  to  be  applied  to  our  palaces  and 
even  to  churches,  and  that  the  whole  nation  may  lend  its  aid  to  work 
out  the  great  problem.  So  long,  however,  as  ecclesiastical  architecture 
is  no  longer  practised  as  a  progressive  art,  but  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  archaeologist,  the  onward  path  is  obstructed.  In  all  ages  it  was 
Temple  or  Church  building — it  was  the  desire  to  erect  a  dwelling 
worthy  of  the  Deity,  or  a  place  appropriate  to  high  and  solemn 
worship,  that  filled  architects  with  that  high  aim  that  enabled  them 
to  elevate  their  art  so  high  in  the  scale  above  its  sister  Technic  artp. 
Till  Church  building  is  again  taken  from  those  who  only  copy,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  think,  it  will  be  difficult  to  furnish 
the  profession  with  aspirations  high  enough  to  enable  them  to  restore 
their  art  to  its  pristine  lofty  position.  The  prospect  of  this  being  done 
seems  distant,  but  whenever  this  and  the  general  significance  of  the 
problem  is  rightly  appreciated  by  the  public,  the  result  seems  inevit- 
able; and  with  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  which  we  now 
possess,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  fancy  that  the  dawn  is  at 
hand,  and  that  after  our  long  wanderings  in  the  dark,  daylight  may 
again  enlighten  our  path  and  gladden  our  hearts  with  the  vision 
VOL.  I.  K 
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of  brighter  and  better  things  in  art  than  a  false  system  has  hitherto 
enabled  us  to  attain. 

These  remarks  might  easily  be  extended  to  any  desired  length,  and 
in  fact  this  part  of  the  work  ought  to  be  enlarged  till  it  equalled  the 
narrative  part,  if  it  had  any  pretension  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Architecture.  In  that  case,  the  static  or  descriptive  part  of  a 
treatise  on  any  art  is  equally  important  with  the  dynamic  or  narrative 
part.  In  most  instances  more  so ;  but  in  this  respect  architecture  is 
exceptional,  and  the  narrative  form  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the 
two  divisions  into  which  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself. 

If,  for  instance,  any  one  were  writing  a  treatise  on  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  not  allude  to  any 
vessel  not  afloat  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  If  he  mentioned  the 
triremes  of  the  Romans  or  the  galleys  of  the  Venetians,  it  would  be  in  an 
introductory  chapter  intended  for  the  amusement,  not  the  instruction, 
of  his  readers.  In  like  manner,  if  an  engineer  undertakes  to  write  on 
the  art  of  bridge-building,  harbour-making,  or  on  roads  or  canals,  he 
is  only  careful  to  cite  the  best  existing  examples  in  use,  and  would  be 
considered  pedantic  if  he  wasted  his  time,  or  that  of  his  readers,  in 
recounting  what  was  done  in  these  departments  by  the  Romans  or  the 
Chinese.  If  the  fine  art  architecture  was  with  us  as  well  up  to  the 
mark  of  the  intelligence  of  the  day  as  these  more  utilitarian  branches 
of  the  profession,  the  same  course  would  be  the  proper  one  to  pursue 
in  writing  with  regard  to  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  no 
architecture  of  our  own,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  various 
styles  in  practice  either  intelligible  or  interesting,  except  by  tracing 
them  back  to  their  origin,  and  explaining  the  steps  by  which  they 
reached  perfection. 

If  architecture  was  practised  by  us  on  the  same  principles  that 
guided  either  the  Classic  or  Gothic  architects  in  their  designs,  a 
static  treatise  on  it  would  not  only  be  the  most  instructive  but  the 
most  pleasing  form  of  teaching  its  elements.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  system  of  copying  which  is  now  the  basis  of  all  designs,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case,  and  the  consequently  abnormal  position  of  the  art 
renders  the  study  of  its  principles  almost  impossible,  and  memory 
must  supply  the  place  of  pure  reason  for  their  elucidation,  thus  giving 
to  the  narrative  branch  of  the  subject  a  somewhat  exaggerated  import- 
ance, even  when  looked  at  from  a  merely  technio  point  of  view. 

Besides  this,  however,  the  narrative  form  as  applied  to  Architecture 
has  advantages  of  its  own  greater  than  those  of  any  other  art  of  the 
same  class,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  great  stone  book  in  which  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  recorded  their  annals,  and  written  their 
thoughts,  and  even  expressed  their  feelings  in  clearer  and  truer 
language  than  by  any  other  form  of  utterance.     The  pyramids  and 
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temples  of  Egypt  are  a  truer  expression  of  the  feelings  and  aspirations 
of  their  builders  than  we  can  obtain  from  any  other  source.  The 
Parthenon  at  Athens  brings  the  age  of  Pericles  more  clearly  before  our 
eyes  in  all  its  perfection  of  art  than  any  written  page.  The  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  and  the  Baths  of  Carracalla  enable  us  to  realise  imperial 
Borne  more  vividly  than  even  the  glowing  pages  of  Tacitus.  Our 
Mediaeval  cathedrals  are  a  living  record  of  the  faith  and  feelings  of 
peoples,  who  have  left,  besides  these,  but  few  materials  by  which  one 
could  judge  of  their  aspirations  or  of  thei  r  civilisation ;  while,  if  we  wish 
to  know  in  what  India  differed  from  Europe  in  those  ages,  and  in  what 
respect  she  still  resembled  it,  it  is  to  her  cotemporary  temples  that  we 
must  turn,  and  they  tell  us  in  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken  wherein 
lay  the  differences,  and  still  how  nearly  like  the  civilisations  at  one 
time  were.  All  this,  and  infinitely  more,  we  may  learn  from  a  record, 
which,  though  often  ruined  and  nearly  obliterated,  never  deceives. 
Where  it  first  was  placed,  there  it  still  remains  to  tell  to  future  gene- 
rations what  at  that  spot,  at  some  previous  time,  men  thought  and  felt ; 
what  their  state  of  civilisation  enabled  them  to  accomplish,  and  to 
what  stage  they  had  attained  in  their  conception  of  a  God. 

Besides,  however,  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view  from  treating  architecture  in  a  narrative  rather  than  in  a  static 
form,  there  is,  as  pointed  out  above,  still  another,  which,  though  of 
minor  importance,  still  adds  immensely  to  the  interest  of  the  subject. 
It  is  that,  when  so  treated,  the  art  affords  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
certain  tests  known  of  the  ethnographic  relations  of  people  one  to 
another.  It  may,  therefore,  be  as  well  before  proceeding  further  to 
explain  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  intelligibility  what  is  meant 
by  Architectural  Ethnography. 
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PART    II. 

I.— ETHNOGRAPHY  AS  APPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTURAL  ART. 

Ethnology,  though  one  of  the  youngest,  is  perhaps  neither  the  least 
beautiful  nor  the  last  attractive  of  that  fair  sisterhood  of  sciences, 
whose  birth  has  rewarded  the  patient  industry  and  inflexible  love  of 
truth  which  characterises  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day.  It  takes 
up  the  history  of  the  world  at  the  point  where  it  is  left  by  its  elder 
sister  Geology,  and,  foUowing  the  same  line  of  argument,  strives  to 
reduce  to  the  same  scientific  mode  of  expression  the  apparent  chaos  of 
facts  which  have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  inexplicable  by  the 
general  observer. 

It  is  only  within  the  limits  of  the  present  century  that  Geology 
was  rescued  from  the  dreams  of  cataclysms  and  oonvtdsions  which 
formed  the  staple  of  the  science  in  the  last  century ;  and  that  step  by 
step,  by  slow  degrees,  rocks  have  been  classified  and  phenomena 
explained.  All  that  picturesque 'wildness  with  which  the  materials 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  bo  distributed  over  the  world's  surface  has  been 
reduced  to  order,  and  they  now  lie  arranged  as  clearly  and  as  certainly 
in  the  mind  of  a  geologist,  as  if  I  hey  had  been  squared  by  the  tool  of 
a  mason  and  placed  in  order  by  the  hand  of  a  mechanic.  So  it  is  with 
Ethnology.  Race  has  succeeded  race ; — all  have  been  disturbed,  some 
obHterated — many  contorted  —  and  sometimes  the  older,  apparently, 
superimposed  upon  the  newer.  All  at  first  sight  is  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  it  seems  almost  hoi)eless  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
the  long- forgotten  past.  It  is  true  nevertheless,  in  Ethnology,  as  in  the 
sister  science,  that  no  change  on  the  world's  surface  has  taken  place 
without  leaving  its  mark.  A  race  may  bo  obliterated,  or  only  crop  up 
at  the  edge  of  some  great  basin  of  population ;  but  it  has  left  its  traces, 
either  as  fossil  remains  in  the  shape  of  buildings  or  works,  or  as  im- 
pressions on  language  or  on  the  arts  of  those  who  supplanted  the 
perishing  race.  AVhen  these  are  read, — when  all  the  phenomena  are 
gathered  together  and  classified,  we  find  the  same  perfection  of  Order, 
the  same  beautiful  simplicity  of  law  pervading  the  same  complex 
variety  of  residts,  which  characterise  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  the  highest  reward  of  intellectual  exertion. 

Language  has  hithei*to  been  the  great  implement  of  analysis  which 
has  been  employed  to  elucidate  the  affiliation  of  races ;  and  the  present 
state  of  the  science  may  lx»  said  to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  the  acumen 
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and  industry  of  learned  linguists.  Physiology  has  lent  her  aid ;  but 
the  objects  offered  for  her  examination  are  so  few,  especially  in  remote 
ages,  and  the  individual  differences  are  so  small,  as  compared  with  the 
general  resemblance,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  that  science,  its 
aid  has  not  been  of  the  importance  which  it  may  fairly  be  expected 
hereafter  to  assume.  In  both  sciences  History  plays  an  important 
part :  in  Geology,  by  furnishing  analogies  without  which  it  would  bo 
hardly  possible  to  interpret  the  facts ;  in  Ethnology,  by  pointing  out 
the  direction  in  which  inquiries  should  be  made,  and  by  guiding  and 
controUing  the  conclusions  which  may  have  been  arrived  at.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  sciences,  Ethnologists  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal,  and  may  do  more ;  but  Ethnology,  based  merely  on  Language^  and 
Physiology,  is  like  Geology  based  only  on  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry. 
Without  Palaeontology,  that  science  would  never  have  assumed  the 
importance  or  reached  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  now  attained ;  and 
Ethnology  will  never  take  the  place  which  it  is  really  entitled  to,  till 
its  results  are  checked,  and  its  conclusions  elucidated,  by  the  science  of 
Archaeology. 

Without  the  aid  and  vivifying  influence  derived  from  the  study  of 
fossil  remains,  Geology  would  lose  half  its  value  and  more  than  half 
its  interest.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  man  of  science  to  know  what 
rock  is  superimposed  upon  another,  and  how  and  in  what  relative 
periods  these  changes  occurred ;  but  it  is  far  more  interesting  to  watch 
the  dawn  of  life  on  this  globe,  and  to  trace  its  development  into  the 
present  teeming  stage  of  existence.  So  it  will  be  when,  with  the  aid  of 
Archaeology,  Ethnologists  are  able  to  identify  the  various  strata  in 
which  mankind  have  been  distributed ;  to  fix  identities  of  race  from 
similarities  of  Art;  and  to  read  the  history  of  the  past  from  the 
unconscious  testimony  of  material  remains.  When  properly  studied 
and  understood,  there  is  no  language  so  clear,  or  whose  testimony  is  so 
undoubted,  as  that  of  those  petrified  thoughts  and  feelings  which  men 
have  left  engraved  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  or  buried  with  them 
in  the  chambers  of  their  tombs.  Unconsciously  expressed,  but  im- 
perishably  written,  they  are  there  to  this  hour.  Any  one  who  likes  may 
read,  and  no  one  who  can  translate  them  can  for  one  moment  doubt 
but  that  they  are  the  best,  and  frequently  the  only,  records  that 
remain  of  bygone  races. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  ethnographers  have  not  hitherto 
considered  Archaeology  of  that  importance  to  their  researches  to  which 


'  Max  Muller,  who  is  the  /octZe  prin-  \  been  contended  for  by  his  followers.  He 
eepi  of  the  linguistic  school  in  this  ooun-  i  admitted  that  language,  though  an  in- 
iry — ^in  an  inaugural  lecture  which  he    valuable  aid,  did  not  suffice  for  tlie  pur- 


delivered  when,  it  was  understood,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  cl.air  in  the  Btrasburg 
University — gave  up  all  that  has  hitherto 


poses  of  the  investigation,  and  that  the 
results  obtained  by  its  means  were  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon. 
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it  is  undoubtedly  entitled.  We  live  in  an  age  when  all  Art  is  a  chaos 
of  copying  and  confusion ;  we  are  daily  masquerading  in  the  costume  of 
every  nation  of  the  earth,  ancient  and  modem,  and  are  unable  to  realise 
that  these  dresses  in  which  we  deck  ourselves  were  once  realities. 
Because  Architecture,  since  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  in  Europe  been  a  mere  hortua  nccw  of  dried  specimens  of  the  art  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  ages,  we  cannot  feel  that,  before  that  time.  Art 
was  earnest  and  progressive ;  and  that  men  then  did  what  they  felt  to 
be  best  and  most  appropriate,  by  the  same  processes  by  which  Nature 
works.  We  do  not  therefore  perceive  that,  though  in  an  infinitely 
lower  grade,  we  may  reason  of  the  works  of  man  before  a  given  date, 
with  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  can  reason  of  those  of  Nature. 
When  this  great  fact  is  once  recognised — and  it  is  indisputable  — 
Archaeology  and  Paleeontology  take  their  places  side  by  side,  as  the 
guiding  and  vivifying  elements  in  the  sister  sciences  of  Ethnology  and 
Geology ;  and  give  to  each  of  these  a  value  they  could  never  otherwise 
attain. 

As  may  well  be  expected,  however,  when  Archaeology  is  employed 
to  aid  in  these  researches,  results  are  frequently  arrived  at,  which  at 
first  sight  are  discrepant  from  those  to  which  the  study  of  language 
alone  has  hitherto  led  scientific  men.  But  this  is  no  proof  either  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  or  of  the  value  or 
worthlessness  of  the  processes  employed.  Both  are  essential  to  the 
question  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  by  a  skilful  balancing  of  both  classes 
of  evidence  that  truth  is  idtimately  arrived  at. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  in  an  introduction  like  the 
present  anything  approaching  to  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
subject.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  The  various  ethnographic  relations  of 
one  style  to  another  will  be  pointed  out  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  and  their  influence  traced  to  such  an  extent  as  may  bo 
necessary  to  render  them  intelligible.  But  for  the  same  reasons  which 
made  it  expedient  to  iry,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  define  the  meaning 
of  the  term  architecture  and  to  point  out  its  position  and  limits,  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  add  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  the  typical 
characteristics  of  the  principal  races  *  of  mankind  with  whom  the  narra- 
tive deals,  are  first  defined  as  clearly,  though  as  succinctly  as  possible. 

As  the  object  of  introducing  the  subject  here  is  not  to  write  an 


'  The  tenn  "  Persistent  Varieties  "  has 
recently  been  introduced,  instead  of 
^'race,''    in   ethnological   nomenclature, 


questions  between  the  monogenisls  and 
polygenists,  and  leaves  undecided  all  the 
que&tions  how  the  variations  of  mankind 


and,  if  scientific  accuracy  is  aimed  at,  is    arose.      But    it    sounds    pedantic ;    and 
no  doubt  an  improvement.    It  is  an  ad-    ''race"  may  bo  underskxxl  as  meaning 
vantage  to  lave  a  term  which  does  not '  the  same  thing, 
even  ill  appearance  prejudge  any  of  the  i 
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essay  on  Ethnology,  but  to  render  the  history  of  Architecture  interest- 
ing and  intelligible,  it  may  be  expedient  to  avoid  all  speculation  as  to 
the  origin  of  mankind,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  yarious  races  diverged 
from  one  another  and  became  so  markedly  distinct.  Stretch  the  history 
of  Architecture  as  we  will,  we  cannot  get  beyond  the  epoch  of  the 
Pyramid  builders  (3500  B.C.),  and  when  these  were  erected  the  various 
races  of  mankind  had  acquired  those  distinctive  characteristics  which 
mark  them  now.  Not  long  afterwards,  when  the  tombs  at  Beni 
Hassan  were  painted  (2500  b.c.),  these  distinctions  were  eo  marked 
and  so  well  understood,  that  these  pictures  might  serve  for  the  illus- 
tration of  a  book  on  Ethnography  at  the  present  day.  Nor  will  it  be 
necessary  in  this  preliminary  sketch  to  attempt  more  than  to  point 
out  the  typical  features  of  the  four  great  building  races  of  mankind. 
The  Turanian,  the  Semitic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Aryan.  Even  with 
regard  to  these,  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  point  out  the 
typical  characteristics  without  even  attempting  too  define  too  accu- 
rately their  boundaries,  and  leaving  the  minuter  gradations  to  be 
developed  in  the  sequel. 

The  one  great  fact  which  it  is  essential  to  insist  on  here  is,  that  if 
we  do  not  take  into  account  its  connexion  with  Ethnography,  the  His- 
tory of  Architecture  is  a  mere  dry,  hard  recapitulation  of  uninteresting 
fieusts  and  terms ;  but  when  its  relation  to  the  world's  history  is  under- 
stood,— when  we  read  in  their  buildings  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  who  erected  them,  and  above  all  through  their  arts  we  can 
trace  their  relationship  to,  and  their  descent  from  one  another,  the 
study  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  which  can  be  presented  to  an  inquiring  mind. 


II.— TURANIAN. 

The  result  of  recent  researches  has  enabled  the  ethnographer  to 
divide  and  arrange  prehistoric  man  into  three  great  groups  or  periods, 
which  in  Europe  at  least  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  one  another ; 
though  at  what  time  has  not  yet  been  determined  even  approximately ; 
nor  is  it  known  how  long  any  of  the  three  subsisted  before  it  was 
superseded  by  the  next,  nor  how  far  the  one  overlapped  the  other,  or 
indeed,  whether,  as  was  almost  certainly  the  case,  at  some  time  all 
three  may  not  have  subsisted  together. 

The  first  is  called  the  Stone  age,  from  the  rude  race  who  then 
peopled  Europe  having  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals.  All  the 
cutting  parts  of  their  implements  were  formed  of  flint  or  other  hard 
stones,  probably  fitted  with  wooden  or  bone  handles,  and  used  as  tools 
of  these  materials. 

These  were  succeeded  by  a  people  having  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
copper  and  tin,  with  the  possession  of  gold,  and  perhaps  silver.   Their 
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principal  weapons  and  tools  were  formed  of  a  compound  of  the  two 
first-named  metals ;  and  their  age  has  consequently  been  called  the  age 
of  Bronze. 

Both  these  were  superseded,  perhaps  in  historic  times,  by  a  people 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  use  of  Iron.  Hence  their 
epoch  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  that  metal. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  people  of  the  Stone  age  w^ere 
generally,  if  not  exclusively,  of  that  great  family  which  we  now  know 
as  the  Turanian. 

The  race  who  introduced  bronze  seem  to  have  been  the  ancestoi's  of 
the  Celtic  races  who  afterwards  peopled  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe. 

The  Aryans  were  those  who  introduced  the  use  of  iron,  and  with  it 
dominated  over  and  expelled  the  older  races. 

If  any  prehistoric  traces  of  the  Semitic  races  are  to  be  found,  they 
must  be  looked  for  in  Western  Asia  or  in  Africa :  they  certainly  had 
no  settlements  in  Euroi^e. 

Further  researches  may  perhaps  at  some  future  time  enable  us  to 
fix  approximative  dates  to  these  various  migrations.  At  present  we 
know  that  men  using  flint  implements  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Garonne  and  Dordogne  when  the  climate  of  the  south  of  France  was 
as  cold  as  that  of  Lapland,  or  perhaps  Greenland  ;  when  the  reindeer 
was  their  principal  domestic  animal,  and  the  larger  animals  of  the 
country  belonged  to  species  many  of  which  had  ceased  to  inhabit 
those  regions  before  the  dawn  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
assert  with  certainty  that  the  climate  of  Egypt  has  not  varied  since 
the  age  of  the  Pyramid  builders ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  either  Greece  or  Italy  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  any 
remarkable  alteration  in  the  climate  of  these  countries  has  taken  place 
in  historic  times. 

'J'heso  questions,  however,  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work.  The  men  of  the  Stone  age  have  left  nothing  which  can 
be  styled  architecture,  unless  we  include  in  that  term  the  rude  tumuli 
of  earth  with  which  they  covered  the  remains  of  their  dead.  It  is 
also  extremely  uncertain  if  we  can  identify  any  building  of  stone  as 
belonging  certainly  to  the  age  of  Bronze.  All  the  rude  cromlechs, 
dolmens,  menhirs,  &c.,  which  usher  in  the  early  dawn  of  civilisation 
in  Europe,  belong  it  is  true  to  the  earlier  races,  but  seem  to  have  been 
erected  by  them  at  a  time  when  the  Arj'-an  races  had  taught  them  the 
use  of  iron,  and  they  had  learnt  to  appreciate  the  value  of  stone  as  a 
monumental  record.  This,  however,  was  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to 
the  use  of  iron  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  long  after  architecture  had 
attained  maturity ;  and  its  history  became  easily  and  distinctly  legible 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.* 

*  The  wholoofthissubjecthas  been  care-  I  titled  ^  Rude  Stone  Moiiumenti},'i>ubli8li(xl 
fully  gone  into  by  the  Author  iu  a  work  en-  I  in  1872,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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llie  great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Turanian  races  is  that  they 
were  the  first  to  people  the  whole  world  heyond  the  limits  of  the 
original  cradle  of  mankind.  Like  the  primitive  unstratified  rocks  of 
geologists,  they  form  the  substructure  of  the  whole  world,  frequently 
rising  into  the  highest  and  most  prominent  peaks,  sometimes  over- 
flowing whole  districts  and  occupying  a  vast  portion  of  the  world's 
surface; — everywhere  underlying  all  the  others,  and  affording  their 
disintegrated  materials  to  form  the  more  recent  strata  that  now  overlie 
and  frequenth^  obliterate  them, — in  appearance  at  least. 

In  the  old  world  the  typical  Turanians  were  the  Egyptians ;  in 
the  modern  the  Chinese  and  Japanese ;  and  to  these  we  are  perhaps 
justified  in  adding  the  Mexicans.  If  this  last  adscription  stands  good, 
we  have  at  three  nearly  equidistant  points  (120  degrees  apart)  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  three  great  culmi- 
nating points  of  this  form  of  civilisation.  The  outlying  strata  in  Asia 
are  the  Tamuls,  who  now  occupy  the  whole  of  the  south  of  India,  and 
all  the  races  now  existing  in  the  countries  between  India  and  China. 
The  Turanians  existed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  before  the 
Semitic  or  Aryan  races  came  there.  The  Tunguses  in  the  north  are 
Turanians,  and  so  are  the  Mongols,  the  Turks,  and  all  those  tribes 
generally  described  as  Tartars. 

In  Europe  the  oldest  people  of  this  family  we  are  acquainted  with 
are  the  Pelasgi  and  Etruscans,  but  the  race  also  crops  up  in  the 
Magyars,  the  Finns,  the  Lapps,  and  in  odd  broken  fragments  here 
and  there,  but  everywhere  overpowered  by  the  more  civilised  Aryans, 
who  succeeded  and  have  driven  them  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
continent. 

In  Africa  they  have  been  almost  as  completely  overpowered  by  the 
Semitic  race,  and  in  America  are  now  being  everywhere  as  entirely 
overwhelmed  as  they  were  in  Europe  by  the  Aryan  races,  and  in  all 
probability  must  eventually  disappear  altogether. 

Even  if  the  linguist  should  hesitate  to  afiirm  that  all  their  lan- 
guages can  be  traced  to  a  common  root,  or  present  sufficient  affinities 
for  a  classification,  the  general  features  of  the  races  enumerated 
above  are  so  alike  the  one  to  the  other,  that,  for  all  real  ethnographic 
purposes,  they  may  certainly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one  great 
group.  Whether  nearly  obliterated,  as  they  are  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  or  whether  they  still  retain  their  nationality,  as  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  they  always  appear  as  the  earliest  of  races, 
and  everywhere  present  peculiarities  of  feeling  and  civilisation  easily 
recognised,  and  which  distinguish  them  from  all  the  other  races  of 
mankind. 

Jf  they  do  not  all  speak  cognate  languages,  or  if  we  cannot  now 
taace  their  linguistic  affinities,  we  must  not  too  readily  assume  that 
therefore  they  ai-e  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.     It  must  be  more 
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philosophical  to  believe,  what  probably  is  the  case,  that  the  one  ia- 
strument  of  analysis  we  have  hitherto  used  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  ought  consequently  to  welcome  every  other  process 
which  will  throw  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Religion  of  the  Turanians. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  no  Turanian  race  ever 
rose  to  the  idea  of  a  God  external  to  the  world.  All  their  gods  were 
men  who  had  lived  with  them  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  old 
world  they  were  kings, — men  who  had  acquired  fame  from  the  extent 
of  their  power,  or  greatness  from  their  wisdom.  The  Buddhist  reform 
taught  the  Turanian  races  that  virtue,  not  power,  was  true  greatness, 
and  that  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest  might  attain  beatitude 
through  the  practice  of  piety. 

All  the  Turanians  have  a  distinct  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments 
after  death,  and  generally  also  of  a  preparatory  purgatory  by  trans- 
migration through  the  bodies  of  animals,  clean  or  unclean  according  to 
the  actions  of  the  defunct  spirit,  but  always  ending  in  another  world. 
With  some  races  transmigration  becomes  nearly  all  in  all ;  in  others  it 
is  nearly  evanescent,  and  Heaven  and  Hell  take  its  place ;  but  the  two 
are  essentially  doctrines  of  this  race. 

From  the  fact  of  their  gods  having  been  only  ordinary  mortals,  and 
all  men  being  able  to  aspire  to  the  godhead,  their  form  of  worship  was 
essentially  anthropic  and  ancestral ;  their  temples  were  palaces,  where 
the  gods  sat  on  thrones  and  received  petitions  and  dispensed  justice  as 
in  life,  and  where  men  paid  that  homage  to  the  image  of  the  dead 
which  they  would  have  paid  to  the  living  king.  They  were  in  fact 
the  idolaters,  ]^r  excellence.  Their  tombs  were  even  more  sacred  than 
their  temples,  and  their  reverence  was  more  frequently  directed  to  the 
remains  of  their  ancestors  than  to  the  images  of  their  gods.  Hence 
arose  that  reverence  for  relics  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in 
their  ritual  in  all  ages,  and  which  still  prevails  among  many  races 
almost  in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  Turanian  blood  can  be  traced  in 
their  veins. 

Unable  to  rise  above  humanity  in  their  conceptions  of  the  deity, 
they  worshipped  all  material  things.  Trees  with  them  in  all  times 
were  objects  of  veneration,  and  of  especial  worship  in  particular  loca- 
lities. The  mysterious  serpent  was  with  them  a  god,  and  the  bull  in 
most  Turanian  countries  a  being  to  be  worshipped.  The  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  all  filled  niches  in  their  Pantheon ;  in  fact,  whatever 
they  saw  they  believed  in,  whatever  they  could  not  comprehend  they 
worshipped.  They  cared  not  to  inqxdre  beyond  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  and  were  incapable  of  abstracting  their  conceptions.  To  the 
Turanians  also  is  duo  that  peculiar  reverence   for  localities  made 
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celebrated  by  great  historical  events,  or  rendered  Bacred  by  being 
the  scene  of  great  religious  events,  and  hence  to  them  must  be 
ascribed  the  origin  of  pilgrimages  and  all  their  concomitant  adjuncts 
and  ceremonies. 

It  is  to  this  race  also  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  human  sacrifices. 
Always  fatalists,  always  and  everywhere  indifferent  of  life,  and  never 
fearing  death,  these  sacrifices  never  were  to  them  so  terrible  as  they 
appear  to  more  highly-organised  races.  Thus  a  child,  a  relative,  or  a 
friend,  was  the  most  precious,  and  consequently  the  most  acceptable 
offering  a  man  could  bring  to  appease  the  wrath  or  propitiate  the 
favour  of  a  god  who  had  been  human,  and  who  was  supposed  to 
have  retained  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  for  ever  aftei  wards. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  their  Tree  and  Serpent  worship  in  every  comer 
of  the  old  world  from  Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon,  to  Upsala  in  Sweden. 
Their  tombs  and  tumuli  exist  everywhere.  Their  ancestral  worship 
is  the  foundation  at  the  present  day  of  half  the  popular  creeds  of  the 
world,  and  the  planets  have  hardly  ceased  to  be  worshipped  at  the 
present  hour.  Most  of  the  more  salient  peculiarities  of  this  faith  were 
softened  down  by  the  great  Buddhist  reform  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
and  that  refinement  of  their  rude  primitive  belief  has  been  adopted  by 
most  of  the  1  uranian  people  of  the  modem  world,  and  is  now  almost 
exclusively  the  appanage  of  people  having  Turanian  blood  in  their 
veins.  Even,  however,  through  the  gloss  of  their  Buddhist  refinements 
we  can  still  discern  most  of  the  old  forms  of  faith,  and  even  its  most 
devoted  votaries  are  yet  hardly  more  than  half  converted. 

QOVEKNMENT. 

The  only  form  of  government  ever  adopted  by  any  people  of 
Turanian  race  was  that  of  absolute  despotism, — with  a  tribe,  a 
chief, — in  a  kingdom,  a  despot.  In  highly  civilised  communities, 
like  those  of  Egypt  and  China,  their  despotism  was  tempered  by 
bureaucratic  forms,  but  the  chief  was  always  as  absolute  as  a  Timour 
or  an  Attila,  though  not  always  strong  enough  to  use  his  power  as 
terribly  as  they  did.  Their  laws  were  real  or  traditional  edicts  of 
their  kings,  seldom  written,  and  never  administered  according  to  any 
fixed  form  of  procedure. 

As  a  consequence  or  a  cause  of  this,  the  Turanian  race  are  abso- 
lutely casteless ;  no  hereditary  nobility,  no  caste  of  priests  ever  existed 
among  them ;  between  the  ruler  and  the  people  there  could  be  nothing, 
and  every  one  might  aspire  e(iually  to  all  the  honours  of  the  State,  or 
to  the  highest  dignity  iif  the  priesthood.  "  La  carriero  ouverte  aux 
talens,"  is  essentially  the  motto  of  these  races  or  of  those  allied  to 
them,  and  whether  it  was  the  slave  of  a  Pharaoh,  or  the  pipe-bearer  of 
a  Turkish  sultan,  every  office  except  the  throne  is  and  always  was 
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open  to  the  ambitious.  No  republic,  no  limited  monarchy,  ever  arose 
among  them.  Despotism  pure  and  simple  is  all  they  ever  knew,  or 
are  even  now  capable  of  appreciating. 


Morals. 

Woman  among  the  Turanian  races  was  never  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  the  helpmate  of  the  poor  and  the  plaything  of  the  rich ;  bom 
to  work  for  the  lower  classes  and  to  administer  to  the  gratificati'»n  of 
the  higher.  No  equality  of  rights  or  position  was  ever  dreamt  of,  and 
the  consequence  was  polyandry  where  people  were  poor  and  women 
scarce,  and  polygamy  where  wealth  and  luxury  prevailed ;  and  with 
these  it  need  hardly  be  added,  a  loss  of  half  those  feelings  which 
ennoble  man  or  make  life  valuable. 

Neither  loving  nor  beloved  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family, — too 
much  of  a  fatalist  to  care  for  the  future, — neither  enjoying  life  nor 
fearing  death, — the  Turanian  is  generally  free  from  those  vices  which 
contaminate  more  active  minds ;  he  remains  sober,  temperate,  truthful, 
and  kindly  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  If,  however,  he  has  few  vices,  he 
has  fewer  virtues,  and  both  are  far  more  passive  than  active  in  their 
nature, — in  fact,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals  than  to  the  intellectual  responsibilities  of  the  highest  class  of 
minds. 

LiTERATUBE. 

No  Turanian  race  ever  distinguished  itself  in  literature,  properly 
so  called.  They  all  possessed  annals,  because  they  loved  to  record  the 
names,  the  dates,  and  the  descent  of  their  ancestors ;  but  these  never 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  history  even  in  its  simplest  form.  Prose  they 
could  hardly  write,  because  none  of  the  greater  groups  ever  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  an  alphabet.  Hieroglyphics,  signs,  symbols,  any- 
thing sufficed  for  their  simple  intellectual  wants,  and  they  preferred 
trusting  to  memory  to  remember  what  a  sign  stood  for,  rather  than 
exercise  their  intellect  to  compound  or  analyse  a  complex  alphabetical 
arrangement.  Their  system  of  poetry  helped  them,  to  some  extent, 
over  the  difficulty;  and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  metre,  a  few 
suggestive  signs  enabled  the  reader  to  remember  at  least  a  lyric 
composition.  But  without  a  complex  grammar  to  express  and  an 
alphabet  to  record  their  conceptions  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  either 
Epic  or  Dramatic  Poetry  could  flourish,  still  less  that  a  prose  narrative 
of  any  extent  could  be  remembered ;  and  philosophy,  beyond  the  use 
of  proverbs,  was  out  of  the  question. 

In  their  most  advanced  stages  they  have,  like  the  Chinese,  invented 
syllalmria  of  hideous  complexity,  and  have  even  borrowed  alphabets 
from  their  more  advanced  neighboui-s.     By  some  it  is  supposed  that 
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they  have  even  invented  them ;  but  though  they  have  thus  got  over 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  case,  their  intellectual  condition 
remains  the  same,  and  they  have  never  advanced  beyond  the  merest 
rudiments  of  a  literature,  and  have  never  mastered  even  the  elements 
of  any  scientific  philosophy. 


Arts. 

If  so  singularly  deficient  in  the  phonetic  modes  of  literary  expres- 
sion, the  Turanian  races  made  up  for  it  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
excellence  they  attained  in  most  of  the  branches  of  aesthetic  art.  As 
architects  they  were  unsurpassed,  and  in  Egypt  alone  have  left 
monuments  which  are  still  the  world's  wonder.  The  Tamul  raoe 
in  Southern,  the  Moguls  in  Northern  India,  in  Burmah,  in  China, 
and  in  Mexico,  wherever  these  races  are  found,  they  have  raised 
monuments  of  dimensions  unsurpassed;  and,  considering  the  low 
state  of  civilisation  in  which  they  often  existed,  displaying  a  degree 
of  taste  and  skill  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unexpected. 

In  consequence  of  the  circumstance  above  mentioned  of  their  gods 
having  been  kings,  and  after  death  still  only  considered  as  watching 
over  and  influencing  the  destiny  of  mankind,  their  temples  were  only 
exaggerated  palaces,  containing  haUs,  and  chambers,  and  thrones,  and 
all  the  appurtenances  required  by  the  living,  but  on  a  scale  befitting 
the  celestial  character  now  acquired.  So  much  is  this  the  case  in 
Egypt  that  we  hardly  know  by  which  name  to  designate  them,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  all. 

Even  more  sacred,  however,  than  their  temples  were  their  tombs. 
Wherever  a  Turanian  race  exists  or  existed,  there  their  tombs  remain ; 
and  from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  All,  the 
last  Tartar  king  in  India,  they  form  the  most  remarkable  series  of 
monuments  the  world  possesses,  and  all  were  built  by  people  of 
Turanian  race.  No  Semite  and  no  Aryan  ever  built  a  tomb  that 
could  last  a  century  or  was  worthy  to  remain  so  long. 

The  Buddhist  reform  altered  the  funereal  tumulus  into  a  relic 
shrine,  modifying  this,  as  it  did  most  of  the  Turanian  foims  of 
utterance,  from  a  literal  to  a  somewhat  more  spiritual  form  of  ex- 
pression,  but  leaving  the  meaning  the  same, — the  Tope  being  still 
essentially  a  Tomb. 

Combined  with  that  wonderful  appreciation  of  form  which  charac- 
terises all  the  architectural  works  of  the  Turanians,  they  possessed 
an  extraordinary  passion  for  coloured  decoration  and  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  harmony  of  colours.  They  used  throughout  the 
primitive  colours  in  all  their  elemental  crudeness ;  and  though  always 
brilliant,  are  never  vulgar,  and  are  guiltless  of  any  mistake  in 
harmony.     From  the  firat  dawn  of  painting  in  Egypt  to  the  last 
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signboard  in  Constantinople  or  Canton,  it  is  always  the  same — the 
same  brilliancy  and  harmony  produced  by  the  simplest  means. 

In  sculpture  they  were  not  so  fortunate.  Having  no  explanatory 
literature  to  which  to  refer,  it  was  necessary  that  their  statues  should 
tell  their  whole  tale  themselves ;  and  sculpture  does  not  lend  itself  to 
this  so  readily  as  painting.  With  them  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  god 
should  be  colossal,  he  must  be  symbolical ;  he  must  have  more  arms 
and  legs  or  more  heads  than  common  men ;  he  must  have  wings  and 
attributes  of  power,  or  must  combine  the  strength  of  a  lion  or  a  bull 
with  the  intellect  of  humanity.  The  statue  must,  in  short,  tell  the 
whole  story  itself;  and  where  this  is  attempted  the  result  can  only 
be  pleasing  to  the  narrow  faith  of  the  unreflecting  devotee.  So  far 
from  being  able  to  express  more  than  humanity,  isculpture  must  attempt 
even  less  if  it  would  be  successful ;  but  this  of  course  rendered  it 
tiseless  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  Turanians  wished  to  apply  it. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  painting,  properly  so  called.  This 
never  can  attain  its  highest  development  except  when  it  is  the 
exponent  of  phonetic  utterances.  In  Greece  the  painter  strove  only 
to  give  form  and  substance  to  the  more  purely  intellectual  creation 
of  the  poet,  and  could  consequently  dispense  with  all  but  the  highest 
elements  of  his  art.  In  Egypt  the  picture  was  all  in  all ;  it  had  no 
text  to  refer  to,  and  must  tell  the  whole  tale  with  all  its  adjuncts,  in 
simple  intelligible  prose,  or  be  illegible,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  story  is  told  with  a  clearness  that  charms  us  even  now.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  story ;  and,  like  everything  else  Turanian,  however 
great  or  wonderful,  its  greatness  and  its  wonder  are  of  a  lower  class 
and  less  intellectual  than  the  utterances  of  the  other  great  divisions 
of  the  human  family. 

We  have  scarcely  the  means  of  knowing  whether  any  Turanian 
race  ever  successfully  cultivated  music  to  any  extent.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  all  their  families  can  and  always  could  appreciate 
the  harmony  of  musical  intervals,  and  might  be  charmed  with  simple 
cadences ;  but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  a  people  who  did  not  possess 
phonetic  poetry  could  never  rise  to  that  higher  class  of  music  which 
is  now  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  that  harmonic  combina- 
tions almost  supply  the  place  of  phonetic  expression  and  influence  the 
feelings  and  passions  to  almost  the  same  extent. 

I'here  is  also  this  further  peculiarity  about  their  arts,  that  they 
seem  always  more  instinctive  than  intellectual,  and  consequently  arc 
incapable  of  that  progress  which  distinguishes  most  of  the  works  of 
man.  At  the  first  dawn  of  art  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  the  Pyramid 
builders,  all  the  arts  were  as  perfect  and  as  complete  as  they  were 
when  the  country  fell  imdcr  the  domination  of  the  Romans.  The 
earliest  works  in  China  are  as  perfect— in  some  resix^cta  more  so — 
as  those  of  to-day ;  and  in  Mexico,  so  soon  as  a  race  uf  red  savages 
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peopled  a  country  bo  densely  as  to  require  art  and  to  appreciate 
magnificence,  the  arts  sprung  up  among  them  vidth  as  much  per- 
fection, we  may  fairly  assume,  as  they  would  have  attained  had  they 
been  practised  for  thousands  of  years  under  the  same  circumstances 
and  uninfluenced  by  foreigners.  It  is  even  more  startling  to  find  that 
the  arts  of  the  savages  who  inhabited  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  glacial  period,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Esquimaux 
of  the  present  day,  and  even  at  that  early  time  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  is  startling,  and  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any 
people  in  the  same  condition  of  life  at  the  present  day. 


Sa£NCES. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  people  occupying  so  low 
a  position  in  the  intellectual  scale  could  ever  cultivate  anything 
approaching  to  abstract  science,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  it  existing. 
Living,  however,  as  they  did,  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  in  the 
most  beautiful  climates  of  the  world,  and  where  the  sky  is  generally 
serene  and  unclouded,  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  should  become 
to  some  extent  astronomers. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  of  them  ever  formed  any  theory  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  they  observed,  but  they  seem  to  have 
watched  the  paths  of  the  planets,  to  have  recorded  eclipses,  and 
generally  to  have  noted  times  and  events  with  such  correctness  as 
enabled  them  to  predict  their  return  with  very  considerable  pre- 
cision; but  here  their  science  stopped,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they 
ever  attempted  any  other  of  the  multifarious  branches  of  modem 
knowledge. 

We  have  only  very  imperfect  means  of  knowing  what  their 
agriculture  was ;  but  it  seems  always  to  have  been  careful  when 
once  they  passed  from  the  shepherd  state,  though  whether  scientific 
or  not  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  On  the  point  of  artificial  irrigation  the 
Turanians  have  always  been  singularly  expert.  Wherever  you  follow 
their  traces,  the  existence  of  a  tunnel  is  almost  as  certain  an  indica- 
tion of  their  pre-existence  as  that  of  a  tomb.  It  is  amusing,  as  it  is 
instructive,  to  see  at  this  hour  an  Arab  Pacha  breaking  down  iu  his 
attempts  to  restore  the  irrigation  works  of  the  old  Pharaohs,  or  an 
English  Engineer  officer  blundering  in  his  endeavours  to  copy  tho 
works  instinctively  performed  by  a  Mogul,  or  a  Spaniard  trying  to 
drain  the  lakes  of  Mexico.  Building  and  irrigation  were  the  special 
instincts  of  this  old  people,  and  the  practical  intellect  of  the  higher 
races  seems  hardly  yet  to  have  come  up  to  the  point  where  these  arts 
were  left  by  the  early  Turanian  races,  while  the  perfection  they  attained 
in  them  is  the  more  singular  from  the  contrast  it  affords  to  what  they 
did,  or  rather,  did  not  do,  in  other  branches  of  art  or  science. 
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III.— SEMITIC  EACES. 

From  the  extraordinary  influence  the  Semitic  races  have  had  in 
the  religious  development  of  mankind,  we  are  apt  to  consider  them  as 
politically  more  important  than  they  really  ever  were.  At  no  period 
of  their  history  do  they  seem  to  have  numbered  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  of  souls.  The  principal  locality  in  which  they  developed 
themselves  was  the  small  tract  of  country  between  the  Tigris,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  they  also  existed  as  a  sepai  ate 
race  in  Abyssinia,  and  extended  their  colonies  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  Their  intellectual  development  has  been  in  all  ages 
so  superior  to  that  of  the  Turanian  races,  that  they  have  subdued  them 
mentally  wherever  they  came  in  contact  with  them;  and  notwith- 
standing their  limited  geographical  extension,  they  have  influenced 
the  intellect  of  the  Aryan  tribes  to  a  greater  extent  than  almost  any  of 
their  own  congeners. 

If  anything  were  required  to  justify  the  ethnographer  in  treating 
the  various  families  of  mankind  as  distinct  and  separate  varieties,  it 
would  be  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Semitic  race.  What  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  that  they  are  at  the  present  day.  A  large 
section  of  them  sojourned  in  Egypt,  among  people  of  a  different  race, 
and  they  came  out  as  unmixed  as  oil  would  do  that  is  floated  on  water. 
For  the  last  two  thousand  years  they  have  dwelt  dispersed  among  the 
Gentiles,  without  a  nationality,  almost  without  a  common  language, 
yet  they  remain  the  same  in  feature,  the  same  in  intetlectual  develop- 
ment and  feeling,  they  exhibit  the  same  undying  repugnance  to  all 
except  those  of  their  own  blood,  which  characterised  the  Arab  and  the 
Jew  when  we  first  recognise  their  names  in  history.  So  unchangeable 
are  they  in  this  respect,  that  it  seems  in  vain  to  try  to  calculate  how 
long  this  people  must  have  lived  by  themselves,  separated  from  other 
races,  that  they  should  have  thus  acquired  that  distinctive  fixity  of 
character  nothing  can  alter  or  obliterate,  and  which  is  perhaps  even 
more  wonderful  intellectually  than  are  the  woolly  hair  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  negro,  though  not  so  obvious  to  the  superficial 
observer. 

Beligion. 

From  the  circumstance  of  our  possessing  a  complete  series  of  the 
religious  literature  of  the  Semitic  race,  extending  over  the  two  thousand 
years  which  elapsed  between  Moses  and  Mahomet,  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  on  this  point  with  more  precision  than  we  can  regarding  tlie 
doctrines  of  almost  any  other  people. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  race  when  pure  is  and 
always  seems  to  have  been  the  unity  of  God,  and  his  not  being  born  of 
man.     I'nlike  the  gods  of  the  Turanians,  tlieir  Deity  never  was  man. 
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never  reigned  or  lived  on  earth,  but  was  the  Creator  and  Freserver  of 
the  universe,  living  before  all  time,  and  extending  beyond  all  spaoe ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  they  have  not  always  expressed  this  idea 
with  the  purity  and  distinctness  which  might  be  desired. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  they  adhered  to  this  purity  of  belief  in 
Ass}^ri€^  where  they  were  more  mixed  up  with  other  races  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  or  since.  In  Syria,  where  they  were  super- 
imposed upon  and  mixed  with  a  people  of  Turanian  origin,  they 
occasionally  worshipped  stones  and  groves,  serpents,  and  even  bulls ; 
but  they  inevitably  oscillated  back  to  the  true  faith  and  retained  it  to 
the  last.  In  Arabia,  after  they  became  dominant,  they  cast  off  their 
Turanian  idolatries,  and  rallied  as  one  man  to  the  watchword  of  their 
race,  "There  is  no  God  but  God,"  expressed  with  a  clearness  that 
nothing  can  obscure,  and  clung  to  it  with  a  tenacity  that  nothing 
could  shake  or  change.  Since  then  they  have  never  represented  God 
as  man,  and  hardly  ever  looked  upon  Him  as  actuated  by  the  feelings 
of  humanity. 

The  channel  of  communication  between  God  and  man  has  always 
been,  with  all  the  Semitic  races,  by  means  of  prophecy.  Prophets  are 
sent,  or  are  inspired,  by  God,  to  communicate  His  will  to  man,  to  pro- 
pound His  laws,  and  sometimes  to  foretell  events ;  but  in  all  instances 
without  losing  their  character  as  men,  or  becoming  more  than  mes- 
sengers for  the  special  service  for  which  they  are  sent. 

With  the  Jews,  but  with  them  only,  does  there  seem  to  have  been 
a  priest  caste  set  aside  for  the  special  service  of  God ;  not  selected 
from  all  the  people,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  casteless 
Turanians,  but  deriving  their  sanctity  from  descent,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Aryans ;  still  they  differed  from  the  Aryan 
institution  inasmuch  as  the  Levites  always  retained  the  characteristics 
of  a  tribe,  and  never  approached  the  form  of  an  aristocracy.  They 
may  therefore  be  considered  ethnographically  as  an  intermediate  insti- 
tution, partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  other  two  races. 

The  one  point  in  which  the  Semitic  form  of  religion  seems  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  Turanian  is  that  of  sacrifice — human,  in  early 
times  perhaps,  even  till  the  time  of  Abraham,  but  afterwards  only 
of  oxen  and  sheep  and  goats  in  hecatombs;  and  this  apparently 
not  among  the  Arabs,  but  only  with  the  Jews  and  the  less  pure 
Phoenicians. 

From  their  having  no  human  gods  they  avoided  all  the  palatial 
temples  or  ceremonial  forms  of  idolatrous  worship.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  have  no  temples.  There  was  one  holy  place  in  the  old  world, 
the  Hill  of  Zion  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  the  new  dispensation,  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca.  Solomon,  it  is  true,  adorned  the  first  to  an  extent 
but  little  consonant  with  the  true  feeling  of  his  race,  but  the  Eaaba 
remains  in  its  primitive  insignificance  ;  and  neither  of  these  temples, 
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either  then  or  now,  derive  their  sanctity  from  the  buildings.  They  are 
the  spots  where  God*s  prophets  stood  and  communicated  His  will  to 
man.  It  is  true  that  in  after  ages  a  Roman  Tetrarch  and  a  Turkish 
Sultan  surrounded  these  two  Semitic  cells  with  courts  and  cloisters, 
which  made  them  wonders  of  magnificence  in  the  cities  where  they 
existed ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  conclusion  that  no  Semitic  race 
ever  erected  a  durable  building,  or  even  thought  of  possessing  more 
than  one  temple  at  a  time,  or  cared  to  emulate  the  splendour  of  the 
temple-jmlaceB  of  the  Turanians. 

Govern  M  EXT. 

Although  no  Semitic  race  was  ever  quite  republican,  which  is  a 
purely  Aryan  characteristic,  they  never  sank  under  such  an  unmitigated 
despotism  as  is  generally  found  among  the  Turanians.  When  in  small 
nuclei,  their  form  of  government  is  what  is  generally  called  patriarchal, 
the  chief  being  neither  necessarily  hereditary,  nor  necessarily  elective, 
but  attaining  his  headship  partly  by  the  influence  due  to  age  and 
wisdom,  or  to  virtue,  partly  to  the  merits  of  his  connexions,  and  some- 
times of  his  ancestors ;  but  never  wholly  to  the  latter  without  some 
reference  at  least  to  the  former. 

In  larger  aggregations  the  difficulty  of  selection  made  the  chiefship 
more  generally  hereditary ;  but  even  then  the  power  of  the  King  was 
always  controUed  by  the  authority  of  the  written  law,  and  never  sank 
into  the  pure  despotism  of  the  Turanians.  With  the  Jews,  too,  the 
sacred  caste  of  the  Levites  always  had  considerable  influence  in 
checking  any  excesses  of  kingly  power;  but  more  was  due  in  this 
respect  to  their  peculiar  institution  of  prophets,  who,  protected  by  the 
sacredness  of  their  office,  at  all  times  dared  to  act  the  part  of  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  to  rebuke  with  authority  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  King  to  step  beyond  the  limits  of  the  constitution. 


Morals. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  in  the  morals  of  the  Semitic 
races  is  the  improvement  in  the  position  of  woman,  and  the  attempt  to 
elevate  her  in  the  scale  of  existence.  If  not  absolutely  monogamic, 
there  is  among  the  Jews,  and  among  the  Arabic  race48  where  they 
are  pure,  a  strong  tendency  in  this  direction ;  and  but  for  the  example 
of  those  nations  among  whom  they  were  placed,  they  might  have  gone 
further  in  this  direction,  and  the  dignity  of  mankind  have  been  pro- 
portionately improved. 

Their  worst  faults  arise  from  their  segregation  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  With  them  war  against  all  but  those  of  their  own  race  is 
an  obligation  and  a  pleasure,  and  it  is  carried  on  i^dth  a  relentless 
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cruelty  which  knowe  no  pity.  To  smite  root  and  branch,  to  murder 
men,  women,  and  children,  is  a  duty  which  admits  of  no  hesitation, 
and  has  stained  the  character  of  the  Semites  in  all  ages.  Against  this 
must  be  placed  the  fact  that  they  are  patriotic  beyond  all  other  races, 
and  steadfast  in  their  faith  as  no  other  people  have  ever  been  ;  and 
among  themselves  they  have  been  tempered  to  kindness  and  charity 
by  the  sufferings  they  have  had  to  bear  because  of  their  uncompro- 
mising hatred  and  repugnance  to  all  their  fellow-men. 

This  isolation  has  had  the  further  effect  of  making  them  singularly 
apathetic  to  all  that  most  interests  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
What  their  God  has  revealed  to  them  through  his  prophets  suflSces  for 
them.  "  God  is  great,"  is  a  sufficient  explanation  with  them  for  all  the 
wonders  of  science.  "God  wills  it,"  solves  all  the  complex  problems 
of  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  If  not  such  absolute  fatalists  as 
the  Turanians,  they  equally  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  thinking 
for  themselves,  or  of  applying  their  independent  reason  to  the  great 
problems  of  human  knowledge.  They  may  escape  by  this  from  many 
aberrations  that  trouble  more  active  minds,  but  their  virtues  at  best 
can  be  but  negative,  and  their  vices  unredeemed  by  the  higher  aspira- 
tions that  sometimes  half  ennoble  even  crime. 


Literature. 

In  this  again  we  have  an  immense  advance  above  all  the  Turanian 
races.  No  Semitic  people  ever  used  a  hieroglyph  or  mere  symbol,  or 
were  content  to  trust  to  memory  only.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times — 
so  far  as  we  know — they  used  an  alphabet  of  more  or  less  complicated 
form.  Whether  they  invented  this  mode  of  notation  or  not  is  still 
unknown,  but  its  use  by  them  is  certain ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  possess,  if  not  the  oldest,  at  least  one  of  the  very  oldest  literatures 
of  the  world.  History  with  them  is  no  longer  a  mere  record  of  names 
and  titles,  but  a  chronicle  of  events,  and  with  the  moral  generally 
elicited.  The  story  and  the  rhapsody  take  their  places  side  by  side, 
the  preaching  and  the  parable  are  used  to  convey  their  lessons  to  the 
world.  If  they  had  not  the  Epos  and  the  Drama,  they  had  lyric  poetry 
of  a  beauty  and  a  pathos  which  has  hardly  ever  been  surpassed. 

It  was  this  possession  of  an  alphabet,  conjoined  with  the  sublimity 
of  their  monotheistic  creed,  that  gave  these  races  the  only  superiority 
to  which  they  have  attained.  It  is  this  which  has  enabled  them  to 
keep  themselves  pure  and  undefiled  in  all  the  catastrophes  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed,  and  that  still  enables  their  literature  and 
their  creed  to  exert  an  influence  over  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
eartji,  even  in  times  when  the  people  themselves  have  been  held  in 
most  supreme  contempt. 
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Arts. 

It  may  have  bcon  partly  in  consequence  of  their  love  of  phonetic 
literature,  and  partly  in  order  to  keep  themselves  distinct  from  those 
great  builders  the  Turanians,  that  the  Semitic  races  never  erected 
a  building  worthy  of  the  name ;  neither  at  Jerusalem,  nor  at  T^tc  or 
Sidon,  nor  at  Carthage,  is  there  any  vestige  of  Semitic  Architectural 
Art  Not  that  these  have  i^erished,  but  because  they  never  existed. 
When  Solomon  proposed  to  build  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  though  plain 
externally,  and  hardly  so  large  as  an  ordinary  parish  church,  he  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  some  Turanian  people  to  do  it  for  him,  and 
by  a  display  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  ornaments  to  make  up  for 
the  architectural  forms  he  knew  not  how  to  apply. 

In  Assyria  we  have  palaces  of  dynasties  more  or  less  purely  Semitic, 
splendid  enough,  but  of  wood  and  sunburnt  bricks,  and  only  preserved 
to  our  knowledge  from  the  accident  of  their  having  been  so  clumsily 
built  as  to  bury  themselves  and  their  wainscot  slabs  in  their  own  ruins. 
Though  half  the  people  were  probably  of  Turanian  origin,  their  temples 
seem  to  have  been  external  and  unimportant  till  Sennacherib  and 
others  learnt  the  art  of  using  stone  from  the  Egyptians,  as  the  Syrians 
did  afterwards  from  the  Komans.  During  the  domination  of  the  last- 
named  people,  we  have  the  temples  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Petra :  everywhere  an  art  of  the  utmost  splendour,  but 
with  no  trace  of  Semitic  feeling  or  Semitic  taste  in  any^  part,  or  in  any 
detail. 

The  Jewish  worship  being  neither  ancestral,  nor  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  being  held  in  special  reverence,  they  had  no  tombs  worthy  of  the 
name.  They  buried  the  bodies  of  their  patriarchs  and  kings  with  care, 
and  knew  where  they  were  laid ;  but  not  until  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  did  they  either  worship  there,  or  mark  the 
spot  with  any  architectural  forms,  though  after  that  epoch  we  find 
abundant  traces  of  a  tendency  towards  that  especial  form  of  Turanian 
idolatry.  But  even  then  the  adornment  of  their  tombs  with  architec- 
tural magnificence  cannot  be  traced  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  the  Romans ;  and  all  that  we  find  marked  with  splendour  of 
this  class  was  the  work  of  that  people,  and  stamped  with  their  peculiar 
forms  of  Art. 

Painting  and  sculpture  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
because  they  were  Turanian  arts,  and  because  their  practice  might 
lead  the  people  to  idolatry,  so  that  these  nowhere  existed ;  though  we 
cannot  understand  a  people  with  any  mixture  of  Turanian  blood  who 
had  not  an  eye  for  colour,  and  a  feeling  for  beauty  of  form,  in  detail 
at  least.  Music  alone  was  therefore  the  one  aesthetic  art  of  the  Semitic 
races,  and,  wedded  to  the  lyric  verse,  seems  to  have  influenced  their 
feelings  and  excited  their  passions   to  an  extent  unknown  to  other 
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nations;  but  to  posterity  it  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  more 
permanent  arts,  whose  absence  is  so  much  felt  in  attempting  to  realise 
the  feelings  or  aspirations  of  a  people  like  this.* 

As  regards  the  useful  arts,  the  Semites  were  always  more  pastoral 
than  agricultural,  and  have  not  left  in  the  countries  they  inhabited 
any  traces  of  such  hydraulic  works  as  the  earlier  races  executed ;  but 
in  commerce  they  excelled  all  nations.  The  Jews— from  their  inland 
situation,  cut  off  from  all  access  to  the  sea— could  not  do  much  in 
foreign  trade ;  but  they  always  kept  up  their  intercourse  with  Assyria, 
llie  Phoenicians  traded  backwards  and  forwards  with  every  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  first  opened  out  a  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  the  Arabs  first  commenced,  and  for  long  afterwards  alone  carried 
on,  the  trade  with  India.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  to  the 
present  hour,  commerce  has  been  the  art  which  the  Semitic  nations 
have  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and  in  which  they  con- 
sequently have  attained  the  greatest,  and  an  unsurpassed  success. 

In  Asia  and  in  Africa  at  the  present  day,  all  the  native  trade  is 
carried  on  by  Arabs ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  mone- 
tary transactions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  practically  managed  by 
the  descendants  of  those  who,  one  thousand  years  before  Christ,  traded 
from  Eziongeber  to  Ophir. 

Sciences. 

Although,  as  before  mentioned,  Astronomy  was  cultivated  with 
considerable  success  both  in  Egypt  and  Chaldtea,  among  the  more 
contemplative  Turanians,  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
references  to  celestial  events,  either  in  the  Bible  or  the  Koran,  both 
betraying  an  entire  ignorance  of  even  the  elements  of  astronomical 
science ;  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Phoenicians  were  at  all  wiser 
than  their  neighbours  in  this  respect. 

The  Semitic  races  seem  always  to  have  been  of  too  poetical  a 
temperament  to  excel  in  mathematics  or  the  mechanical  sciences.  If 
there  is  one  branch  of  scientific  knowledge  which  they  may  be  sus- 
pected of  having  cultivated  with  success,  it  is  the  group  of  natural 
sciences.    A  love  of  nature  seeDis  always  to  have  prevailed  with  them, 


>  All  round  the  shoree  of  the  Mediter-  architectaral  details  at  Carthago,  and  all 
ranean  are  found  the  traces  of  an  art  over  Northern  Africa,  which  however  are 
which  has  hitherto  heen  a  stumbling-  i  not  Roman.  In  short,  a  copying  art 
block  to  antiquarians.  Egyptian  car-  ,  something  like  our  own,  imitating  e very- 
touches  and  ornaments  in  Assyiui,  which  '  thing,  understanding  notbing.  I  am  in- 
are  not  Egyptian ;  sarcophagi  at  Tyre,  debted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Franks  fur  the 
of  Egyptian  form,  but  with  Phoenician  j  suggestion  that  all  this  art  may  be  Phos- 
inMriptions,  and  made  for  Tyrian  kings;  |  niciau,  in  other  word:<,  Semitic,  and  I 
Greek  omumtnls  in  Syriii,  which  are  not  believe  he  is  right. 
Greek ;  Roman  frescoes  or  oruamcubs,  and 
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and  they  may  have  known  "the  trees,  from  the  cedar  which  is  in 
I^ebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  waU,  and  the  names 
of  all  the  beasts,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the 
fishes;*'  but  beyond  this  we  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  science  among  the  Semitic  races.  They  more  than  made 
up  however  for  their  deficient  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences  by  the 
depth  of  their  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  the 
sagacity  of  their  proverbial  philosophy ;  and,  more  than  even  this,  by 
that  wonderful  system  of  Theology  before  which  all  the  Aryan  races 
of  the  world  and  many  of  the  Turanian  bow  at  the  present  hour,  and 
acknowledge  it  as  the  basis  of  their  faith  and  the  source  of  all  their 
religious  aspirations. 

IV.— CELTIC. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  write  anything  very  precise  or  very 
satisfactory  regarding  the  Celtic  races,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
within  the  limits  of  our  historic  knowledge,  they  never  lived  sufficiently 
long  apart  from  other  races  to  develop  a  distinct  form  of  nationality, 
or  to  create  either  a  literature  or  a  polity  by  which  they  could  be 
certainly  recognised.  In  this  respect  they  form  the  most  marked 
contrast  with  the  Semitic  races.  Instead  of  wrapping  themselves  up 
within  the  bounds  of  the  most  narrow  exclusiveness,  the  Celt  every- 
where mixed  freely  with  the  people  among  whom  he  settled,  and 
adopted  their  manners  and  customs  with  a  carelessness  that  is 
startling;  while  at  the  same  time  he  retained  the  principal  cha- 
racteristics of  his  race  through  every  change  of  circumstance  and 
clime. 

Almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  predicated  of  them  with 
certainty  is,  that  they  were  either  the  last  wave  of  the  I'uranians,  or, 
if  another  nomenclature  is  preferred,  the  first  wave  of  the  Aryans, 
who,  migrating  westward  from  their  parent  seat  in  Asia,  displaced 
the  original  and  more  purely  Turanian  tribes  who  occupied  Europe 
before  the  da\vn  of  history.  But,  in  doing  this,  they  seem  to  have 
mixed  themselves  so  completely  with  the  races  they  were  supplanting, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  now  where  one  begins  or  where  the 
other  ends. 

We  find  their  remains  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  Ethnologists  fancy 
that  they  can  trace  a  southern  migration  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  into  Spain,  and  thence  to 
Ireland.  A  more  certain  and  more  important  migration,  however, 
crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  following  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  threw 
one  branch  inU)  Italy,  where  they  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Kome ; 
while  the  main  body  settled  in  and  occupied  Gaul  and  Belgium, 
whence  they  peopled  Britain,  and  may  have  met  the  southern  colonists 
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in  the  Celtic  Island  of  the  west.  From  this  they  are  now  migrating, 
still  following  the  course  of  the  sun,  to  carry  to  the  Now  World  the 
same  brilliant  thoughtlessness  which  has  so  thoroughly  leavened  all 
those  parts  of  the  Old  in  which  they  have  settled,  and  which  so  sorely 
puzzles  the  purer  but  more  matter-of-fact  Aryan  tribes  with  which 
they  have  come  in  contact. 

Religion. 

It  may  appear  like  a  hard  saying,  but  it  seems  nevertheless  to  be 
true,  to  assert  that  no  purely  Celtic  race  ever  rose  to  a  perfect  con- 
ception of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  It  may  be  that  they  only 
borrowed  this  from  the  Turanians  who  preceded  them ;  but  whether 
imitative  or  innate,  their  Theology  admits  of  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Heaven  who  were  mortals  on  earth.  They  possess  hosts  of  saints 
and  angels,  and  a  whole  hierarchy  of  heavenly  powers  of  various 
degrees,  to  whom  the  C^lt  turns  with  as  confiding  hope  and  as  earnest 
prayer  as  ever  Ihiranian  did  to  the  gods  of  his  Pantheon.  If  he  does 
not  reverence  the  bodies  of  the  departed  as  the  Egyptian  or  Chinese, 
he  at  least  adopts  the  Buddhist  veneration  for  relics,  and  attaches  far 
more  importance  to  funereal  rites  than  was  ever  done  by  any  tribe  of 
Aryans. 

The  Celt  is  as  completely  the  slave  of  a  casteless  priesthood  as 
ever  Turanian  Buddhist  was,  and  loves  to  separate  it  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  as  representing  on  earth  the  hierarchy  in  heaven,  to 
which,  according  to  the  Celtic  creed,  all  may  hope  to  succeed  by 
practice  of  their  peculiar  virtues. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  his  temples  are  as  splendid,  his  cere- 
monials as  gorgeous,  and  the  formula  as  unmeaning  as  any  that  ever 
graced  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  astonished  the  wanderer  in  the  valleys 
of  Thibet  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 


Government. 

It  itf  still  more  difficult  to  speak  of  the  Celtic  form  of  government, 
as  no  kingdom  of  this  people  ever  existed  by  itself  for  any  length  of 
time ;  and  none,  indeed,  it  may  be  suspected,  could  long  hold  together. 
It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  republican  forms  are 
possible  with  a  Celtic  people,  and  no  municipal  institutions  ever 
flourished  among  them.  The  only  form,  therefore,  we  know  of  as 
peculiarly  theirs,  is  despotism ;  not  necessarily  personal,  but  rendered 
systematic  by  centralised  bureaucratic  organisations,  and  tempered  by 
laws  in  those  States  which  have  reached  any  degree  of  stability  or 
civilisation. 

Nothing  but  a  strong  centralised  despotism  can  long  co-exist  with 
a  people  too  impatient  to   submit  to  the   sacrifices  and   self-denial 
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inherent  in  all  attempts  at  self-government,  and  too  excitable  to  be 
controlled,  except  by  the  will  of  the  strongest,  though  it  may  also  be 
the  least  scmpnlous  among  them. 

When  in  small  bodies  they  are  always  governed  by  a  chief,  gene- 
rally hereditary,  but  always  absolute ;  who  is  looked  up  to  with  awo, 
and  obeyed  with  a  reverence  that  is  unintelligible  to  the  more  inde- 
pendent races  of  mankind. 

With  such  institutions,  of  course  a  real  aristocracy  is  impossible ; 
and  the  restraints  of  caste  must  always  have  been  felt  to  be  intolerable. 
*'  La  carridre  ouverte  aux  talens "  is  their  boast ;  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  with  the  Turanians;  and  the  selfish  gratification  of 
individual  ambition  is  consequently  always  preferred  with  them  to  the 
more  sober  benefit  of  the  general  advancement  of  the  community. 

Morals. 

If  the  Celts  never  were  either  polygamic  or  polyandric,  they  cer- 
tainly always  retained  very  lax  ideas  with  regard  to  the  maiTiage-vow, 
and  never  looked  on  woman's  mission  as  anything  higher  than  to 
minister  to  their  sensual  gratification.  With  them  the  woman  that 
fulfils  this  quality  best  always  commands  their  admiration  most. 
Beauty  can  do  no  wrong — but  without  beauty  woman  can  hardly  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  common  herd. 

The  ruling  passion  in  the  mind  of  the  Celt  is  war.  Not  like  the 
exclusive,  intolerant  Semite,  a  war  of  extermination  or  of  proselytism, 
but  war  from  pure  "  gaiety  de  coeur  "  and  love  of  glory.  No  Celt  fears 
to  die  if  his  death  can  gain  fame  or  add  to  the  stock  of  his  country's 
glory ;  nor  in  a  private  fight  does  he  fear  death  or  feel  the  pain  of  a 
broken  head,  if  he  has  had  a  chance  of  shooting  through  the  heart  or 
cracking  the  skull  of  his  best  friend  at  the  same  time.  The  Celt's  love 
of  excitement  leads  him  frequently  into  excesses,  and  to  a  disregard 
of  truth  and  the  virtues  belonging  to  daily  life,  which  are  what  really 
dignify  mankind ;  but  his  love  of  glory  and  of  his  country  often  go  far 
to  redeem  these  deficiencies,  and  spread  a  halo  over  even  his  worst 
faults,  which  renders  it  frequently  diflBcult  to  blame  what  we  feel  in 
soberness  we  ought  to  condemn. 

Literature. 

If  love  and  war  are  the  parents  of  song,  the  bard  and  the  troubadour 
ought  to  have  left  us  a  legacy  of  verse  that  would  have  filled  the 
libraries  of  Europe ;  and  so  they  probably  would  had  not  the  original 
Celt  been  too  illiterate  to  care  to  record  the  expressions  of  his  feelings. 
As  it  is,  nine-tenths  of  the  lyric  litcratui'e  of  Europe  is  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  Epos  and  the  Drama  may  belong  to  the  Aryan ;  but  in  the  art  of 
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wedding  muBic  to  immortal  verse,  and  pouring  forth  a  passionate 
utterance  in  a  few  but  beautiful  words,  the  Celtic  is  only  equalled  by 
the  Semitic  race. 

Their  remaining  literature  is  of  such  modern  growth,  and  was  so 
specially  copied  from  what  had  preceded  it,  or  so  influenced  by  the 
contemporary  effusions  of  other  people,  that  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  discriminate  what  is  due  to  race  and  what  to  circumstances.  All 
that  can  safely  be  said  is,  that  Celtic  literature  is  always  more  epi- 
grammatic, more  brilliant,  and  more  daring  than  that  of  the  sober 
Aryan ;  but  its  coruscations  neither  light  to  so  great  a  depth,  nor  last 
so  long  as  less  dazzling  productions  might  do.  They  may  be  the  most 
brilliant,  but  they  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  highest  class  of 
literary  effort ;  nor  is  their  effect  on  the  destiny  of  man  likely  to  be 
so  permanent. 

Arts. 

The  true  glory  of  the  Celt  in  Europe  is  his  artistic  eminence.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  without  his  intervention  wo 
should  not  have  possessed  in  modem  times  a  church  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, or  a  picture  or  a  statue  we  could  look  at  without  shame. 

In  their  arts,  too, — either  from  their  higher  status,  or  from  their 
admixture  with  Aryans, — we  escape  the  instinctive  fixity  which  makes 
the  arts  of  the  pure  Turanian  as  unprogressive  as  the  works  of  birds 
or  of  beavers.  Kestless  intellectual  progress  characterises  everything 
they  perform;  and  had  their  arts  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  we  might  have  seen 
something  that  would  have  shamed  even  Greece  and  wholly  eclipsed 
the  arts  of  Bome. 

They  have  not,  it  is  true,  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  colour 
which  distinguishes  the  Turanian,  nor  have  they  been  able  to  give  to 
music  that  intellectual  culture  which  has  been  elaborated  by  the 
Aryans:  but  in  the  middle  path  between  the  two  they  excel  both. 
They  are  far  better  musicians  than  the  former,  and  far  better  colourists 
than  the  last-named  I'aces;  but  in  modem  Europe  Architecture  is 
practically  their  own.  Where  their  influence  was  strongest,  there 
Architecture  was  most  perfect;  as  they  decayed,  or  as  the  Aryan 
influence  prevailed,  the  art  first  languished,  and  then  died. 

Their  quasi- Turanian  theology  required  Temples  almost  as  grand 
*as  those  of  the  Copts  or  Tamuls;  and,  like  them,  they  sought  to 
honour  those  who  had  been  mortals  by  splendour  which  mortals  are 
assumed  to  be  pleased  with ;  and  the  pomp  of  their  worship  always 
surpassed  that  with  which  they  honoured  their  Kings.  Even  more 
remarkable  than  this  is  the  fact  that  they  could  and  did  build  Tombs 
Huch  as  a  Turanian  might  have  envied,  not  for  their  size  but  for  their 
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art,  and  even  now  can  adorn  their  cemeteries  with  monuments  which 
are  not  ridiculous. 

When  a  people  are  so  mixed  up  with  other  races  as  the  Celts  are 
in  Europe, — frequently  so  fused  as  to  be  undistinguishable, — it  is 
almost  impossible  to  speak  with  precision  with  regard  either  to  their 
arts  or  influence.  It  must  in  consequence  be  safer  to  assert  that  where 
no  Celtic  blood  existed  there  no  real  art  is  found ;  though  it  is  perhaps 
equally  true  to  assert  that  not  only  Architecture,  but  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  have  been  patronised,  and  have  flourished  in  the  exact  ratio 
in  which  Celtic  blood  is  found  prevailing  in  any  people  in  Europe ;  and 
has  died  out  as  Aryan  influence  prevails,  in  spite  of  their  methodical 
efforts  to  indoctrinate  themselves  with  what  must  be  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  genius,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

Sciences. 

Of  their  sciences  we  know  nothing  till  they  were  so  steeped  in 
the  civilisation  of  older  races  that  originality  was  hopeless.  Still,  in 
the  stages  through  which  the  intellect  of  Europe  has  yet  passed,  they 
have  played  their  part  with  brilliancy.  But  now  that  knowledge  is 
assuming  a  higher  and  more  prosaic  phase,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
deductive  brilliancy  of  the  Celtic  mind  can  avail  anything  against  the 
inductive  sobriety  of  the  Aryan.  So  long  as  metaphysics  were  science, 
and  science  was  theory,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Celtic  mind  was 
singularly  well  adapted  to  see  through  sophistry  and  to  guess  the 
direction  in  which  truth  might  lie.  But  now  that  we  have  only  to 
question  nature,  to  classify  her  answers,  and  patiently  to  record  results, 
its  mission  seems  to  have  passed  away.  Truth  in  all  its  majesty,  and 
Nature  in  all  her  greatness,  must  now  take  the  place  of  speculation, 
with  its  cleverness,  and  man's  ideas  of  what  might  or  should  be,  must 
be  supplanted  by  the  knowledge  of  God's  works  as  they  exist  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  eternal  grandeur  of  the  universe  which  we  see 
around  us. 

Though  these  are  the  highest,  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
sober  functions  of  the  human  mind ;  and  while  conferring  the  greatest 
and  most  lasting  benefit,  not  only  on  the  individual  who  practises 
them,  but  "also  on  the  human  race,  they  are  neither  calculated  to 
gratify  personal  vanity,  nor  to  reward  individual  ambition. 

Such  pursuits  are  not,  therefore,  of  a  nature  to  attract  or  interest 
the  Celtic  races,  but  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  content  to  sink 
their  personality  in  seeking  the  advantage  of  the  common  weal. 

v.— ARYAN. 

According  to  their  own  chronology,  it  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  year  3101  B.C.  that  the  Aryans  crossed  the  Indus  and  settled  them- 
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selves  in  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Jumna,  since  known 
among  themselves  as  Arya  Varta,  or  the  Country  of  the  Just,  for  all 
succeeding  ages. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  afterwards  we  find  them,  in  the 
age  of  the  Ramayana,  occupying  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Vindya  range,  and  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  southern  country, 
— then,  as  now,  occupied  by  Turanians, — ^and  penetrating  as  far  as 
Ceylon. 

Eight  hundred  years  later  we  see  them  in  the  Mahabharata,  having 
lost  much  of  their  purity  of  blood,  and  adopting  many  of  the  customs 
and  much  of  the  faith  of  the  people  they  were  settled  amongst ;  and 
three  centuries  before  Christ  we  find  they  had  so  far  degenerated  as  to 
accept,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the  religion  of  Buddha;  which, 
though  no  doubt  a  reform,  and  an  important  one,  cm  the  Anthropic 
doctrines  of  the  pure  Turanians,  was  still  essentially  a  faith  of  a 
Turanian  people ;  congenial  to  them,  and  to  them  only. 

Ten  centuries  after  Christ,  when  the  Moslems  came  in  contact  with 
India,  the  Aryan  was  a  myth.  The  religion  of  the  earlier  people  was 
everywhere  supreme,  and  with  only  a  nominal  thread  of  Aryanism 
running  through  the  whole,  just  sufficient  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
prior  existence  of  a  purer  faith,  but  not  sufficient  to  leaven  the  mass 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  fate  of  the  western  Aryans  differed  essentially  from  that  of 
those  who  wandered  eastward.  Theoretically  we  ought  to  assume, 
&om  their  less  complex  language  and  less  pure  faith,  that  they  were 
an  earlier  offshoot ;  but  it  may  be  that  in  the  forests  of  Europe  they 
lost  for  a  while  the  civilised  forms  which  the  happier  climate  of  Arya 
Varta  enabled  the  others  to  retain ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  contact  with 
the  more  nearly  equal  Celtic  races  had  mixed  the  language  and  the 
faith  of  the  Western  races,  before  they  had  the  opportunity  or  the 
leisure  to  record  the  knowledge  they  brought  with  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  first  appear  prominently  in  the  western 
world  in  Greece,  where,  by  a  fortunate  union  with  the  Felasgi,  a  people 
apparently  of  Turanian  race,  they  produced  a  civilisation  not  purely 
Aryan,  and  somewhat  evanescent  in  its  character,  but  more  brilliant, 
while  it  lasted,  than  anything  the  world  had  seen  before,  and,  in  certain 
respects,  more  beautiful  than  anything  that  has  illumined  it  since 
their  time. 

They  next  sprang  forth  in  Bome,  mixed  with  the  Turanian  Etrus- 
cans and  the  powerful  Celtic  tribes  of  Italy ;  and  lastly  in  Northern 
Europe,  where  they  are  now  working  out  their  destiny,  but  to  what 
issue  the  future  only  can  declare. 

The  essential  diiference  between  the  eastern  and  western  migration 
is  this — that  in  India  the  Aryans  have  sunk  gradually  into  the  arms 
of  a  Turanian  people  till  they  have  lost  their  identity,  and  with  it  all 
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that  ennobled  them  when  they  went  there,  or  could  enable  them  now 
to  influence  the  world  again. 

In  Europe  they  found  the  country  cleared  of  Turanians  by  the 
earlier  Celts ;  and,  mingling  their  blood  with  these  more  nearly  allied 
races,  they  have  raised  themselves  to  a  position  half  way  between  the 
two.  Where  they  found  the  country  unoccupied  they  have  remained 
so  pure  that,  as  their  number  multiplies,  they  may  perhaps  regain 
something  of  the  position  they  had  temporal  ily  abandoned,  and  some- 
thing of  that  science  which,  it  may  be  fancied,  mankind  only  knew  in 
their  primeval  seats. 

Religion. 

What  then  was  the  creed  of  the  primitive  Aryans  ?  So  far  as  we 
can  now  see,  it  was  the  belief  in  one  great  ineffable  God, — so  great  that 
po  human  intellect  could  mettsure  his  greatness, — so  wonderful  that  no 
human  language  could  express  his  qualities, — pervading  everything 
that  was  made, — ruling  all  created  things, — a  spirit,  around,  beyond 
the  universe,  and  within  every  individual  particle  of  it.  A  creed  so 
ethereal  could  not  long  remain  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  and  we  early 
find  fire, — the  most  ethereal  of  the  elements, — looked  to  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Deity.  I'he  heavens  too  received  a  name,  and  became  an" 
entity : — so  did  our  mother  earth.  To  these  succeeded  the  sun,  the 
stars,  the  elements, — but  never  among  the  pure  Aryans  as  gods,  or  as 
influencing  the  destiny  of  man,  but  as  manifestations  of  His  power,  and 
reverenced  because  they  were  visible  manifestations  of  a  Being  too 
abstract  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  grasp.  Below  this  the  Aryans  never 
seem  to  have  sunk. 

With  a  faith  so  elevated  of  course  no  temple  could  be  wanted ;  no 
human  ceremonial  could  be  supposed  capable  of  doing  honour  to  a 
deity  so  conceived;  nor  any  sacrifice  acceptable  to  Him  to  whom  aU 
things  belonged.  With  the  Aryans  worship  was  a  purely  domestic 
institution ;  prayer  the  solitary  act  of  each  individual  man,  standing 
alone  in  the  presence  of  an  omniscient  Deity.  All  that  was  required 
was  that  man  should  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  God,  and  his  own 
comparative  insignificance ;  should  express  his  absolute  trust  and  faith 
in  the  beneficence  and  justice  of  his  God,  and  a  hope  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  live  so  pure,  and  so  free  from  sin,  as  to  deserve  such 
happiness  as  this  world  can  afford,  and  be  enabled  to  do  as  much  good 
to  others  as  it  is  vouchsafed  to  man  to  perform. 

A  few  insignificant  formula  served  to  mark  the  modes  in  which 
these  subjects  should  recur.  The  recitation  of  a  time-honoured  hymn 
refreshed  the  attention  of  the  woishippor,  and  the  reading  of  a  few 
sacred  texts  recalled  the  duties  it  was  expected  he  should  perform. 
With  these  simple  oorcmonios  the  worship  of  the  Aryans  seems  to  have 
l)egun  and  ended. 
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Eyen  in  later  times,  when  their  blood  has  become  less  pure,  and 
their  feelings  were  influenced  by  association  with  those  among  whom 
they  resided,  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  always  retained  its  intellectual 
character.  Ko  dogma  was  ever  admitted  that  would  not  bear  the  test 
of  reason,  and  no  article  of  faith  was  ever  assented  to  which  seemed  to 
militate  against  the  supremacy  of  intellect  over  all  feelings  and 
passions.  In  all  their  wanderings  they  were  always  prepared  to 
admit  the  immeasurable  greatness  of  the  one  incorporeal  Deity,  and 
the  impossibility  of  the  human  intellect  approaching  or  forming  any 
adequate  conception  of  His  majesty. 

When  they  abandoned  the  domestic  form  of  worship,  they  adopted 
the  congregational,  and  then  not  so  much  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
pleasing  to  God,  as  in  order  to  remind  each  other  of  their  duties,  to 
regulate  and  govern  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community,  and  to 
inculcate  piety  towards  God  and  charity  towards  each  other. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  superstition  is  impossible  with 
minds  so  constituted,  and  that  science  must  always  be  the  surest  and 
the  best  ally  of  a  religion  so  pure  and  exalted,  which  is  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  God's  works,  a  consequent  appreciation  of  their  great- 
ness, and  an  ardent  aspiration  towards  that  power  and  goodness  which 
the  finite  intellect  of  man  can  never  hope  to  reach. 

Government. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Aryans  is  their  innate 
passion  for  self-government.  If  not  absolutely  republican,  the  tendency 
of  all  their  institutions,  at  all  times,  has  been  towards  that  form,  and 
in  almost  the  exact  ratio  to  the  purity  of  the  blood  do  they  adopt  this 
form  of  autocracy.  If  kingly  power  was  ever  introduced  among  them, 
it  was  always  in  the  form  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  never  the  uncon- 
trolled despotism  of  the  other  races;  and  every  conceivable  check 
was  devised  to  prevent  encroachments  of  the  crown,  even  if  such  were 
possible  among  a  people  so  organised  as  the  Aryans  always  have 
been. 

With  them  every  town  was  a  municipality,  every  village  a  little 
republic,  and  every  trade  a  separate  self-governing  guild.  Many  of 
these  institutions  have  died  out,  or  else  fallen  into  neglect,  in  those 
communities  where  equal  rights  and  absolute  laws  have  rendered  each 
individual  a  king  in  his  own  person,  and  every  family  a  republic 
in  itself. 

The  village  system  which  the  Aryans  introduced  into  India  is  still 
the  most  i-emarkable  of  its  institutions.  These  little  republican  organ- 
isms have  survived  the  revolutions  of  fifty  centuries.  Neither  the 
devastations  of  war  nor  the  indolence  of  peace  seems  to  have  affected 
them.     Under  Brahmin,  Buddhist,  or  Moslem,  they  remain  the  same 
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unchanged  and  unchangeable  institutions,  and  neither  despotism  nor 
anarchy  has  been  able  to  alter  them.  They  alone  have  saved  India 
from  sinking  into  a  state  of  savage  imbecility,  under  the  various  hordes 
of  conquerors  who  have  at  times  overrun  her;  and  they,  with  the 
Vedas  and  the  laws  afterwards  embodied  by  Menu,  alone  remain  cis 
records  of  the  old  Aryan  possessors  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Municipalities,  which  are  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  Indian 
village  system,  exist  wherever  the  Eomans  were  settled,  or  where  the 
Aryan  races  exist  in  Europe ;  and  though  guilds  are  fast  losing  their 
significance,  it  was  the  Teutonic  guilds  that  alone  checked  and  ulti- 
mately supplanted  the  feudal  despotisms  of  the  Celts. 

Caste  is  another  institution  of  these  races,  which  has  always  more 
or  less  influenced  all  their  actions.  Where  their  blood  has  become  so 
impure  as  it  is  in  India,  caste  has  degenerated  into  an  abuse ;  but  where 
it  is  a  living  institution,  it  is  perhaps  as  conducive  to  the  proper 
regulation  of  society  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  one 
thing  over  which  no  man  can  have  any  control  is  the  accident  of  his 
birth ;  but  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  him  that  he  should  be  saiisfied  with 
the  station  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  content  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  was  bom.  Caste,  properly  understood,  never  inter- 
feres with  the  accumulation  of  wealth  or  power  within  the  limits  of  the 
class,  and  only  recognises  the  inevitable  accident  of  birth :  while  the 
fear  of  losing  caste  is  one  of  the  most  salutary  checks  which  has  been 
devised  to  restrain  men  from  acts  unworthy  of  their  social  position.  It 
is  an  enormous  gain  to  society  that  each  man  should  know  his  station 
and  be  prepared  to  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  without  the  rest- 
less craving  of  a  selfish  ambition  that  would  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
sake  of  the  personal  aggrandisement  of  the  individual.  It  is  far  better 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  sphere  in  life  in  which  man  may  not 
become  as  like  unto  the  gods  as  in  any  other  sphere ;  and  it  is  ever^'^- 
where  better  to  respect  the  public  good  rather  than  to  seek  to  gratify 
personal  ambition. 

The  populations  of  modem  Europe  have  become  so  mixed  that 
neither  caste  nor  any  other  Aryan  institution  now  exists  in  its  pristine 
purity ;  but  in  the  ratio  in  which  a  people  is  Aryan  do  they  possess  an 
aristocracy  and  municipal  institutions ;  and,  what  is  almost  of  more 
importance,  in  that  ratio  are  the  people  prepared  to  respect  the  grada- 
tions of  caste  in  society,  and  to  sacrifice  their  individual  ambition  to 
the  less  brilliant  task  of  doing  all  the  good  that  is  possible  in  the 
spheres  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 

It  is  true,  and  so  has  been  found,  that  an  uncontrolled  despotism  is 
a  sharper,  a  quicker,  and  a  better  tool  for  warlike  purposes,  or  where 
national  vanity  is  to  be  gratified  by  conquest  or  the  display  of  power ; 
but  the  complicated,  and  it  may  be  clumsy,  institutions  of  the  Aryan 
are  far  more  lasting  and  more  conducive  to  individual  self-respect,  and 
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far  more  likely  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  tend  more 
clearly  to  the  real  greatness  and  moral  elevation  of  mankind,  than  any 
human  institution  we  are  yet  acquainted  with. 

So  far  as  our  experience  now  goes,  the  division  of  human  society 
into  classes  or  castes  is  not  only  the  most  natural  concomitant  of  the 
division  of  labour,  but  is  also  the  most  beneficent  of  the  institutions 
of  man ;  while  the  organisation  of  a  nation  into  self-governing  munici- 
palities is  not  only  singularly  conducive  to  individual  well-being,  but 
renders  it  practically  indestructible  by  conquest,  and  even  imperish- 
able through  lapse  of  time.  These  two  are  the  most  essentially  cha- 
racteristic institutions  of  the  Aryans. 

Morals. 

In  morals  the  Aryans  were  always  monogamic,  and  with  them  alone 
does  woman  always  assume  a  perfect  equality  of  position :  mistress  of 
her  own  actions  till  marriage ;  when  married,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
equal  sharer  in  the  property  and  in  the  duties  of  the  household.  Were 
it  possible  to  carry  out  these  doctrines  absolutely  in  practice,  they 
would  probably  be  more  conducive  to  human  happiness  than  any  of 
those  enumerated  above;  but  even  a  tendency  towards  them  is  an 
enormous  gain. 

Their  institutions  for  self-government,  enumerated  above,  have 
probably  done  more  to  elevate  the  Aryan  race  than  can  well  be  appre- 
ciated. When  every  man  takes,  or  may  take,  his  share  in  governing 
the  commonwealth — when  every  man  must  govern  himself,  and  respect 
the  independence  of  his  neighbour — men  cease  to  be  tools,  and  become 
independent  reasoning  beings.  They  are  taught  self-respect,  and  with 
this  comes  love  of  truth— of  those  qualities  which  command  the  respect 
of  their  fellow-men ;  and  they  are  likewise  taught  that  control  of  their 
passions  which  renders  them  averse  to  war ;  while  the  more  sober  occu- 
pations of  life  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  seeking,  in  the  wildness  of 
excitement,  that  relief  from  monotony  which  so  frequently  drives  other 
races  into  those  excesses  the  world  has  had  so  often  to  deplore.  The 
existence  of  caste,  even  in  its  most  modified  form,  prevents  individual 
ambition  from  having  that  unlimited  career  which  among  other 
races  has  so  often  sacrificed  the  public  weal  to  the  ambition  of  an 
individual. 

Literature. 

The  Aryan  races  employed  an  alphabet  at  so  early  a  period  of  their 
history  that  we  cannot  now  tell  when  or  how  it  was  introduced  among 
them ;  and  it  was,  even  when  we  first  become  acquainted  with  it,  a 
far  more  perfect  alphabet  than  that  of  the  Semitic  races,  though  appa- 
rently formed  on  its  basis.     Nothing  in  it  was  dependent  on  memory. 
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It  possessed  vowels,  and  all  that  was  necessary  to  enunciate  sounds 
with  perfect  and  absolute  precision.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of 
the  perfect  structure  of  their  language,  they  were  enabled  to  indulge 
in  philosophical  speculation,  to  write  treatises  on  grammar  and  logic, 
and  generally  to  assume  a  literary  position  which  other  races  never 
attained  to. 

History  with  them  was  not  a  mere  record  of  dates  or  collection 
of  genealogical  tables,  but  an  essay  on  the  polity  of  mankind,  to 
which  the  narrative  afforded  the  illustration  ;  while  their  poetry  had 
always  a  tendency  to  assume  more  a  didactic  than  a  lyric  form.  It  is 
among  the  Aryans  that  the  Epos  first  rose  to  eminence  and  the  Drama 
was  elevated  above  a  mere  spectacle ;  but  even  in  these  the  highest 
merit  sought  to  be  attained  was  that  they  should  represent  vividly 
events  which  might  have  taken  place,  even  if  they  never  did  happen 
among  men ;  while  the  Celts  and  the  Semites  delight  in  wild  imagin- 
ings  which  never  could  have  existed  except  in  the  brain  of  the  poet. 
When  the  blood  of  the  Aryan  has  been  mixed  with  that  of  other  races, 
they  have  produced  a  literature  eminently  imaginative  and  poetic ; 
but  in  proportion  to  their  purity  has  been  their  tendency  towards  a 
more  prosaic  style  of  composition.  The  aim  of  the  race  has  always 
been  the  attainment  of  practical  common  sense,  and  the  possession  of 
this  quality  is  their  pride  and  boast,  and  justly  so ;  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nately antagonistic  to  the  existence  of  an  imaginative  literature,  and 
we  must  look  to  them  more  for  eminence  in  works  on  history  and 
philosophy  than  in  those  which  require  imagination  or  creative 
power. 

Art. 

These  remarks  apply  with  more  than  double  force  to  the  Fine 
Arts  than  to  verbal  literature.  In  the  first  place  a  people  possessing 
such  a  power  of  phonetic  utterance  never  could  look  on  a  picture 
or  statue  as  more  than  a  mere  subsidiary  illustration  of  the  written 
text.  A  painting  may  represent  vividly  one  view  of  what  took  place 
at  one  moment  of  time,  but  a  written  narrative  can  deal  with  all  the 
circumstances  and  link  it  to  its  antecedents  and  effects.  A  statue  of  a 
man  cannot  tell  one- tenth  of  what  a  short  biography  will  make  plain ; 
and  an  ideal  statue  or  ideal  painting  may  be  a  pretty  Celtic  plaything, 
but  it  is  not  what  Aryans  hanker  after. 

With  Architecture  the  case  is  even  worse.  Convenience  is  the 
first  thing  which  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  Aryan  seeks, 
and  then  to  gain  what  he  desires  by  the  readiest  and  the  easiest 
means.  This  done,  why  should  he  do  more?  If,  induced  by  a 
desire  to  emulate  others,  he  has  to  make  his  building  ornamental, 
ho  is  w^illing  to  copy  what  experience  has  proved  to  be  successful  in 
former  works,  willing  to  spend  his  money  and  to  submit  to  some 
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inoonvenieuoo ;  but  in  his  heart  he  thinks  it  useless,  and  he  neither 
will  waste  his  time  in  thinking  on  the  subject,  nor  apply  those  energies 
of  his  mind  to  its  elaboration,  without  which  nothing  great  or  good 
was  ever  done  in  Art. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  immaterial  nature  of  their  faith  has 
always  deprived  the  Aryan  races  of  the  principal  incentive  to  archi- 
tectural magnificence.^  The  Turanian  and  Celtic  races  always  have 
the  most  implicit  faith  in  ceremonial  worship  and  in  the  necessity  of 
architectural  splendour  as  its  indispensable  accompaniment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  practical  Aryan  can  never  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  prayer  is  either  more  sincere  or  is  more  acceptable  in  one 
form  of  house  than  in  any  other.  He  does  not  feel  that  virtue  can 
be  increased  or  vice  exterminated  by  the  number  of  bricks  or  stones 
that  may  be  heaped  on  one  another,  or  the  form  in  which  they  may 
be  placed ;  nor  will  his  conception  of  the  Deity  admit  of  supposing 
that  He  can  be  propitiated  by  palaces  or  halls  erected  in  honour  of 
Him,  or  that  a  building  in  the  Middle  Pointed  Gothic  is  more  accept- 
able than  one  in  the  Classic  or  any  other  style. 

This  want  of  faith  may  be  reasonable,  but  it  is  fatal  to  poetry 
in  Art,  and,  it  is  feared,  will  prevent  the  Aryans  from  attaining  more 
excellence  in  Architectural  Art  at  the  present  time  than  they  have  done 
in  former  ages. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  people  are  singularly  deficient  in  their 
appreciation  of  colours.  Not  that  actual  colour-blindness  is  more 
common  with  them  than  with  other  races,  but  the  harmony  of  tints 
is  unknown  to  them.  Some  may  learn,  but  none  feel  it ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  memory  and  an  exercise  of  intellect,  but  no  more.  So,  too, 
with  form.  Other — even  savage — races  cannot  go  wrong  in  this 
respect.  If  the  Aryan  is  successful  in  art,  it  is  generally  in  conse- 
quence of  education,  not  from  feeling  ;  and,  like  all  that  is  not  innate 
in  man,  it  yields  only  a  secondary  gratification,  and  fails  to  impress 
his  brother  man,  or  to  be  a  real  work  of  Art. 

Prom  these  causes  the  ancient  Aryans  never  erected  a  single  build- 
ing in  India  when  they  were  pure,  nor  in  that  part  of  India  which 
they  colonised  even  after  their  blood  became  mixed ;  and  we  do  not 
now  know  what  their  style  was  or  is,  though  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  peninsula  occupied  by  the  Turanians,  or  to  which  their 
influence  ever  extended,  is,  and  always  was,  covered  by  buildings, 
vast  in  extent  and  wonderful  from  their  elaboration.  This,  probably, 
also  is  the  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  Architecture  and  other  arts  in 
Europe  and  in  the  rest  of  the  modem  world.  Wherever  the  Aryans 
appear  Art  flies  before   them,   and  where   their   influence   extends 


'  Had  there  been  no  Pelasgi  in  Greece,  there  probably  woiiM  have  been  no  Arclii- 
tecture  of  the  Grecian  period. 
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utilitarian  practical  common  sense  is  assumed  to  be  all  that  man 
should  aim  at.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  beauty 
cannot  be  combined  with  sense. 

Music  alone,  as  being  the  most  phonetic  of  the  fine  arts,  has 
received  among  the  Aryans  a  degree  of  culture  denied  to  the  others ; 
but  even  hero  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  develop  scientific  excel- 
lence than  to  appeal  to  the  responsive  chords  of  the  human  heart. 
Notwithstanding  this,  itD  power  is  more  felt  and  greater  excellence  is 
attained  in  this  science  than  in  any  other.  It  also  has  escaped  the 
slovenly  process  of  copying,  with  which  the  unartistic  mind  of  the 
Aryans  has  been  content  to  fancy  it  was  creating  Art  in  other 
branches. 

If,  however,  these  races  have  been  so  deficient  in  the  fine  arts, 
they  have  been  as  excellent  in  all  the  useful  ones.  Agriculture,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  ship-building,  and  road-making,  all  that  tends  to 
accumulate  wealth  or  to  advance  material  prosperity,  has  been  deve- 
loped to  an  extent  as  great  as  it  is  uupreoedented,  and  promises  to 
produce  results  which  as  yet  can  only  be  dimly  guessed  at.  A  great, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  sec,  an  inevitable  revolution,  is  pervading  the 
whole  woi-ld  through  the  devotion  of  the  Aryan  races  to  these  arts. 
We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  it  will  be  otherwise  than  beneficial, 
however  much  we  may  feel  inclined  to  regret  that  the  beautiful  could 
not  be  allowed  to  share  a  little  of  that  worship  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  the  useful. 

8CIKNCK.S. 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  with  minds  so  constituted, 
the  Aryans  should  have  cultivated  science  with  earnestness  and 
success.  The  only  beauty  they,  in  fact,  appreciated  was  the  beauty 
of  scientific  truth,  the  only  harmony  they  ever  really  felt  was  that 
of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  only  art  they  ever  cared  to  cultivate 
was  that  which  grouped  these  truths  and  their  harmonies  into  forms 
which  enabled  them  to  be  easily  grasped  and  appreciated.  Mathe- 
matics always  had  especial  channs  to  the  Aryan  mind ;  and,  more 
even  than  this,  astronomy  was  always  captivating.  So,  also,  were 
the  mechanical,  and  so,  too,  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  to  the  Arj-ans 
that  Induction  owes  its  birth,  and  they  probably  alone  have  the 
patience  and  the  sobriety  to  work  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusions. 

The  true  mission  of  the  Aryan  races  appears  to  be  to  j>ervade  the 
world  with  the  useful  and  industrial  arts,  and  so  tend  to  reproduce 
that  unity  which  has  long  been  lost,  to  raise  man,  not  by  magnifying 
his  individual  cleverness,  but  by  accumulating  a  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God,  so  tending  to  make  him  a  greater  and  wiser,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  humbler  and  a  more  religious  servant  of  his  Creator. 
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CONCLUSION. 

When  Auguste  Comte  proposed  that  classification  which  made  the 
fortune  of  his  philosophy, — when  he  said  that  all  mankind  passed 
through  the  theological  state  in  childhood,  the  metaphysical  in  youth, 
and  the  philosophical  or  positive  in  manhood, — and  ventured  to  extend 
this  discovery  to  nations,  he  had  a  glimpse,  as  others  have  had  before 
him,  of  the  beauty  of  the  great  harmony  which  pervades  all  created 
things.  But  he  had  not  philosophy  enough  to  see  that  the  one  great 
law  is  so  vast  and  so  remote,  that  no  human  intellect  can  grasp  it, 
and  that  it  is  only  the  little  fragments  of  that  great  scheme  which  are 
found  everywhere  which  man  is  permitted  to  understand. 

Had  he  known  as  much  of  ethnographical  as  he  did  of  mathema* 
tical  science,  he  would  have  perceived  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  this 
daring  generalisation ;  but  that  nations,  in  the  states  which  he  calls 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  philosophical,  exist  now  and 
coexisted  through  all  the  ages  of  the  world  to  which  our  historical 
knowledge  extends. 

What  the  Egyptians  were  when  they  first  appeared  on  the  scene 
they  were  when  they  perished  under  the  Greek  and  Roman  sway ; — 
what  the  Chinese  always  were  they  now  are ; — the  Jews  and  Arabs 
are  unchanged  to  this  day ; — ^the  Celts  are  as  daringly  speculative  and 
as  blindly  superstitious  now  as  we  always  found  them ; — and  the  Aryans 
of  the  Yedas  or  of  Tacitus  were  very  much  the  same  sober,  reasoning, 
unimaginative,  and  unartistic  people  as  they  are  at  this  hour.  Progress 
among  men,  as  among  the  animals,  seems  to  be  achieved  not  so  much 
by  advances  made  within  the  limits  of  the  group,  as  by  the  superoession 
of  the  less  finely  organised  beings  by  those  of  a  higher  class ; — and  this, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  accomplished  neither  by  successive 
creations,  nor  by  the  gradual  development  of  one  species  out  of  another, 
but  by  the  successive  prominent  appearances  of  previously  developed, 
though  partially  dormant  creations. 

Ethnogi-aphers  have  already  worked  out  this  problem  to  a  great 
extent,  and  arrived  at  a  very  considerable  degree  of  certainty,  through 
the  researches  of  patient  linguistic  investigators.  But  language  is  in 
itself  too  impalpable  ever  to  give  the  science  that  tangible,  local  reality, 
which  is  necessary  to  its  success ;  and  it  is  here  that  Archteology  comes 
so  opportunely  to  its  aid.  What  men  dug  or  built  remains  where  it 
was  first  placed,  and  probably  retains  the  first  impressions  it  received ; 
and  so  fixes  the  era  and  standing  of  those  who  called  it  into  existence  : 
so  that  even  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  evidence  derived  from 
grammar  or  from  words,  may  generally  see  at  a  glance  what  the  facta 
of  the  case  really  are. 
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It  is  even  more  important  that  such  a  soienoe  as  Ethnology  should 
have  two  or  more  methods  of  investigation  at  its  command.  Certainty 
can  hardly  ever  be  attained  by  only  one  process,  unless  checked  and 
elucidated  by  others,  and  nothing  can  therefore  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  possession  of  so  important  a  sister  science  as  that  of  Archaeology  to 
aid  in  the  search  after  scientific  truth. 

If  Ethnology  may  thus  be  so  largely  indebted  to  Archaeology,  the 
converse  is  also  true ;  and  she  may  pay  back  the  debt  with  interest. 
As  Archaeology  and  Architecture  have  hitherto  been  studied,  they,  but 
more  especially  the  latter,  have  been  little  more  than  a  dry  record  of 
facts  and  measurements,  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  to  the  profes- 
sional architect,  or  to  the  tourist,  who  finds  it  necessary  to  got  up  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  but  the  utmost  that  has 
hitherto  been  sought  to  be  attained  is  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  the  art,  while  the  study  of  it,  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  instructive  of  the  sciences  connected  with  the  history  of  man, 
has  been  as  a  rule  neglected. 

Without  this  the  study  of  Architecture  is  a  mere  record  of  bricks 
and  stones,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they  were  heaped  together  for 
man*6  use.  Considered  in  the  light  of  an  historical  record,  it  acquires 
not  only  the  dignity  of  a  science,  but  especial  interest  as  being  one 
of  those  sciences  which  are  most  closely  connected  with  man's  interests 
and  feelings,  and  the  one  which  more  distinctly  expresses  and  more 
dearly  records  what  man  did  and  felt  in  previous  ages,  than  any  other 
study  we  are  acquainted  with. 

From  this  point  of  view,  not  only  every  tomb  and  every  temple, 
but  even  the  rude  monoliths  and  mounds  of  savages,  acquire  a  dignity 
and  interest  to  which  they  have  otherwise  no  title ;  and  man's  works 
l)ecome  not  only  man's  most  imperishable  record,  but  one  of  the  best 
means  we  possess  of  studying  his  history,  or  of  understanding  hia 
nature  or  his  aspirations. 

Eightly  understood.  Archaeology  is  as  useful  as  any  other  branch  of 
science  or  of  art,  in  enabling  us  to  catch  such  glimpses  as  are  vouch- 
safed to  man  of  the  great  laws  that  govern  all  things;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  this  class  of  man's  works  is  guided  and  governed  by  those 
very  laws,  and  not  by  the  chance  efibrts  of  unmeaning  minds,  elevates 
the  study  of  it  to  as  high  a  position  as  that  of  any  other  branch  of 
human  knowledge. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

So  long  as  the  geographer  confines  himself  to  mapping  out  the  different 
countries  of  the  world,  or  smaller  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  he 
finds  no  diflficulty  in  making  a  projection  which  shall  correctly  represent 
the  exact  relative  position  of  all  the  various  features  of  the  land  or  sea. 
But  when  he  attempts  to  portray  a  continent,  some  distortion  neces- 
sarily results ;  and  when  he  undertakes  a  hemisphere,  both  distortion 
and  exaggeration  become  inevitable.  It  has  consequently  boon  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  conventional  means  of  portraying  the  larger 
surfaces  of  the  globe.  These  avowedly  do  not  represent  correctly  the 
forms  of  the  countries  portrayed,  but  they  enable  the  geographer  to 
ascertain  what  their  distances  or  relative  positions  are  by  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  rules  and  formulae  of  no  great  complexity. 

llie  same  thing  is  true  of  history.  So  long  as  the  narrative  is 
confined  to  individual  countries  or  provinces,  it  may  be  perfectly 
consecutive  and  uninterrupted;  but  when  two  or  three  nations  are 
grouped  together,  frequent  interruptions  and  recapitulations  become 
necessary ;  and  when  universal  history  is  attempted,  it  seems  impossible 
to  arrange  the  narrative  so  as  to  prevent  these  from  assuming  very 
considerable  importance.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  devise 
some  scheme  which  shall  prevent  the  repetition  from  leading  to 
tediousness,  and  enable  the  student  to  follow  the  thread  of  any  portion 
of  the  narrative  without  confusion  or  the  assumption  of  any  special 
previous  knowledge  on  his  part. 

Bearing  these  difficulties  in  mind,  it  will  probably  be  found  con^ 
venient  to  divide  the  whole  history  of  Architootiu'e  into  four  great 
divisions  or  jmrts. 
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The  first,  which  may  be  called  "  Ancient  or  Heathen  Art,"  to  com- 
prehend all  those  styles  which  prevailed  in  the  old  world  from  the  dawn 
of  history  in  Egypt  till  the  disruption  of  the  Homan  Empire  by  the 
removal  of  the  capital  from  Home  to  Constantinople  in  the  fourth 
century. 

The  second  to  be  called  either  "  MedisBval,"  or  more  properly 
**  Christian  Art."  This  again  subdivides  itself  into  three  easily-under- 
stood divisions.  1.  The  Komanesque,  or  Transitional  style,  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  ages  of  Constantino  and  Justinian ;  2.  The  Gothic, 
or  Western  Christian  ;  and  3.  The  Byzantine,  or  Eastern  Christian 
style.  Either  of  these  two  last  might  be  taken  first  without  incon- 
gruity ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  wiil  be  convenient,  fii-st  to  follow  the 
thread  of  the  history  of  Gothic  art,  and  return  to  take  up  that  of 
the  Byzantine  afterwards.  The  Western  styles  form  a  complete  and 
perfect  chapter  in  themselves,  based  directly  on  the  Romanesque,  but 
borrowing  very  little  and  lending  less  to  any  other  style  during  their 
existence.  They  also  perished  earlier,  having  died  out  in  the  16th 
century,  while  the  Byzantine  continued  to  be  practised  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  century  in  Eussia  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

Another  reason  for  taking  the  Gothic  styles  first  is  that  the 
Saracenic  spring  directly  from  the  Byzantine,  and  according  to  this 
arrangement  would  follow  naturally  after  it. 

The  third  gi*eat  division  of  the  subject  I  would  suggest  might  con- 
veniently be  denominated  "  Pagan."  *  It  would  comprise  all  those 
minor  miscellaneous  styles  not  included  in  the  two  previous  diviBions. 
Commencing  with  the  Saracenic,  it  would  include  the  Buddhist, 
Hindu,  and  Chinese  styles,  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian,  and  lastly 
that  mysterious  group  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  I  have  else- 
where designated  as  "  Rude  Stone  Monuments."  ^  No  very  con- 
secutive aiTangement  can  be  formed  for  these  styles.  They  generally 
have  little  connection  with  each  other,  and  are  so  much  less  im|>ortant 
than  the  others  that  their  mode  of  treatment  is  of  far  le^s  consequence. 
Kor  is  it  necessary  to  attempt  any  exact  classification  of  these  at 
present,  as,  owing  to  the  convenience  of  publication,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  form  the  Indian  and  allied  Eastern  styles  into  a  separate 
volume,  which  will  include  not  only  the  Buddhist  and  Hindu  styles, 
but  the  Indian  Saracenic,  which,  in  a  strictly  logical  s^rrangement, 
ought  to  be  classified  with  the  Western  style  beti^ring  the  same  name. 


1  The  derivation  of  the  two  wordd  a  village,  or  vjllageifu  Both  arc  ugjd  hero 
He.itli3n  aqd  Pagan  scorns  to  indicate  the  ,  not  ua  terms  of  rtprouch,  but  as  iuilica- 
relative  importance  of  these  two  terms  '  tive  of  their  being  Hon-Chri«tian,  whioh 
very  much  iu  the  degree  it  is  here  wished  j  ii  what  it  is  wished  to  express,  und  was 
^o  express.  Heathen  is  generally  umler-  '  the  original  intention  of  the  term, 
stood  to  be  derived  from  W#'ot,  a  nation  *  •  Kude  Stone  Monuments,'  I  vol.  8vo, 
or  people;  and  Pagan  from  Pfl^M#,  Pagqni,  I  Murmy,  1872, 
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The  stvles  of  the  New  Worhl,  having  as  yet  no  acknowledged 
connection  with  those  of  the  Old,  may  ho  for  the  present  treated  of 
anywhere. 

The  fourth  and  laHt  great  division,  forming  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  present  work,  is  that  of  the  "Modern  or  Copying  Styles  of 
Architecture,"  meaning  thereby  those  which  are  the  products  of 
the  renaissance  of  the  cla^'sical  styles  that  marked  the  epoch  of 
the  cinquecento  period.  'J'hese  have  since  that  time  prevailed  gene- 
rally in  Eiiroi>e  to  the  present  day,  and  ai-e  now  making  the  tour 
of  the  world.  Within  the  limits  of  the  present  century  it  is  true  that 
the  copying  of  the  classical  styles  has  to  some  extent  been  superseded 
by  a  more  servile  imitation  of  those  of  mediaeval  art.  The  forms  have 
consequently  changed,  but  the  principles  remain  the  same. 

It  would  of  course  be  easy  to  point  out  minor  objections  to  this  or 
to  any  scheme,  but  on  the  whole  it  will  be  found  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  as  we  now  know  it,  as  well  or  perhaps  better  than  any  other. 
'I'he  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out  is  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
geographical  arrangement  should  be  made  to  superaede  the  chrono- 
logical and  ethnographical.  Whether,  for  instance,  Italy  should  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  or  if  the  buildings  of  the  eastern  coast  should 
not  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  Byzantine,  and  those  of  the 
western  coast  to  the  Gothic  kingdom  ?  W^iether  the  description  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  should  stop  short  with  the  rebuilding  by 
Zorobabel,  or  be  continued  till  its  final  completion  under  Herod  ?  If 
the  former  course  is  pursued,  we  cut  in  two  a  perfectly  consecutive 
narrative;  if  the  latter,  we  get  far  in  advance  of  our  chronological 
sequence. 

In  both  of  these  instances,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  and  where  frequently  the  least  strictly  logical  mode  of 
proceeding  may  be  found  the  most  convenient. 

After  all,  the  real  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  arranging  the 
materials  as  in  weighing  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  each 
division.  In  wandering  over  so  vast  a  field  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
personal  predilection  from  interfering  with  purely  logical  criticism. 
Although  architecture  is  the  most  mechanical  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
consequently  the  most  amenable  to  scientific  treatment,  still  as  a  fine 
art  it  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated,  and  when  the  feelings  come  into 
play  the  .reason  is  sometimes  in  danger.  Though  strict  impartiality 
has  been  aimed  at  in  assigning  the  true  limits  to  each  of  the  divisions 
above  pointed  out,  few  probably  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  success  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  attempt. 
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»  The  above  scheme  of  Egyptian  Chro-  I  sequent  researches  or  discoveries  which 
nology  was  published  by  mo  in  the  *Tnie  \  at  all  invalidates  the  reasoning  on  which 
Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art;,*  in  1849 ;  '  the  table  was  founded,  it  is  here  lepro- 
and  the  data  on  which  it  was  based  were  duced  in  an  abridged  form  as  originally 
detailed  in  the  Appendix  to  that  work,  get  forth. 
As  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  sub- 
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Is  any  oonsecutive  narrative  of  tlie  architectural  undertakings  of 
mankind  the  description  of  what  was  done  in  Egypt  necessarily 
commences  the  series,  not  only  l)ecause  the  records  of  authentic  history 
are  found  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Nile  long  before  the  traditions  of  other 
nations  had  assumed  anything  like  tangible  consistency,  but  because, 
from  the  earliest  dawn  down  to  the  time  when  Christianity  struck 
down  the  old  idolatry,  the  inhabitants  of  that  mysterious  land  were 
essentially  and  pre-eminently  a  building  race.  Were  it  not  for  this  wo 
should  be  left  with  the  dry  bones  of  the  skeleton  of  her  history,  which 
is  all  that  is  left*  us  of  the  dynasties  of  Manetho ;  or  with  the  fables 
in  which  ignorant  and  credxQous  European  travellers  expressed  their 
wonder  at  a  civilisation  they  could  not  comprehend. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  monuments  of  Egypt  give  life  and  reality 
to  their  whole  history.  It  is  impossible  for  any  educated  man  capable 
of  judging  of  the  value  of  evidence  to  wander  among  the  Pyramids 
and  tombs  of  Memphis,  the  Temples  of  Thebes,  or  the  vast  structures 
erected  by  the  Ptolemys  or  Caesars,  and  not  to  feel  that  he  has  before 
him  a  chapter  of  history  more  authentic  than  we  possess  of  any  nation 
at  all  approaching  it  in  antiquity,  and  a  picture  of  men  and  manners 
more  vivid  and  more  ample  than  remains  to  us  of  any  other  people 
who  have  passed  away. 

As  we  wander  among  the  tombs  or  temples  of  Egypt  we  see  the 
very  chisel-marks  of  the  mason,  and  the  actual  colours  of  the  painter 
which  were  ordered  by  a  Suphis  or  a  Rhamses,  and  wo  stand  face  to 
face  with  works  the  progress  of  which  they  watched,  and  which 
they  designed  in  order  to  convey  to  posterity  what  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  were,  and  what  they  desired  to  record  for  the  instruction  of 
future  generations.  All  is  there  now,  and  all  who  care  may  learn  what 
these  old  kings  intended  should  be  known  by  their  remotest  posterity. 
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Iimiiense  ]>rogre88  has  been  made  iu  unravelling  the  intiicacies 
of  Egyptian  history  since  tlic  time  when  Champolliou,  profiting 
}»y  the  discovery  of  Young,  first  translated  the  hieroglyph ical  in- 
scriptions tliat  cover  the  walls  of  Eg3'])tian  buildings.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  too  frequently  assumed  that  his  works,  with  those  of 
l^osellini,  of  Wilkinson,  and  Lepsius,  and  the  numerous  other  authors 
who  have  applied  themselves  to  Egyptology,  had  told  us  all  wo  are 
ever  likely  to  know  of  her  history.  In  so  far  as  the  epochs  of  the 
great  Pharaonic  dynasties  of  Thebes  are  concerned  this  may  be  partially 
true,  but  it  is  only  since  M.  Mariette  undt^rtook  the  systematic 
exploration  of  the  great  Necropolis  of  Memphis  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  realise  the  imjwrtance  of  the  older  dynasties,  and  become 
aware  of  the  completeness  of  the  records  they  have  left  behind  them. 
Much  as  we  have  learned  during  the  last  forty  yeai*s,  recent  explo- 
rations have  taught  us  that  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  not  half  exhausted  yet ; 
and  everyday  our  knowledge  is  assuming  a  consistency  and  completeness 
as  satisfactory  as  it  is  wonderful. 

Although  there  are  still  minor  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  details  of  Egyptian  chronology,  still  tlie  divergences  between  the 
various  systems  proposed  are  gradually  narrowing  in  extent.  The 
sequence  of  events  is  certain,  and  accepted  by  all.  The  initial  date, 
and  the  adjustments  depending  on  it,  are  alone  in  dispute.  I'he  truth 
is  that  every  subsequent  step  in  the  investigation  has  tended  more  and 
more  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  lists  of 
Manetho,  and  the  only  important  question  is,  "  what  is  Manetho  ?" 
His  work  is  lost.  The  only  real  extracts  we  have  from  the  original  are 
those  in  *  Josephus  contra  Apion.'  The  lists  in  Eusebiusand  Syncellus 
or  Africanus  have  avowedly  been  adjusted  to  suit  preconceived  theories 
of  Biblical  chronology ;  but  on  the  whole  a  great  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence seems  in  favour  of  assuming  that  he  really  intended  to  fix  the 
year  ^906  as  the  initial  year  of  the  reign  of  Menes,^  or  some  year  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  that  date.  Some  years  ago  this  would  have 
seemed  to  suffice,  but  so  many  new  monuments  have  been  disinterred  of 
late,  so  many  new  names  of  kings  added  to  our  lists,  that  the  tendency 
is  now  rather  to  extend  than  to  contract  this  limit  of  duration. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  what  we  really  do  know  absolutely  is  that 
there  was  an  old  kingdom  of  pyramid-builders,  comprising  the  first 
ten  dynasties  of  Manetho,  who  reigned  at  Memphis.  These,  after 
a  period  of  decadence,  were  superseded  by  kings  of  a  different  race 
coming  from  the  south ;  and  that  these,  after  a  short  period  of  glory, 
were  conquered  by  an  Asiatic  race  of  hated  Shepherd  kings. 

After  five  centuries  of  foreign  domination,  the  Shei)herds  in  their 
turn  were  driven  out,  and  the  new  kingdom  founded.     This,  after 

»  Syueellus,  Chix)n.  p.  08,  id.  DimUrff,  Bonn,  IS'I'J, 
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witiiesBing  the  glories  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  declined  during 
the  next  seven  dynasties  till  they  were  struck  down  by  the  Pei*8ian 
Cambyses. 

A  third  period  of  architectural  magnificence  arose  with  the 
Ptolemys,  and  was  continued  by  the  Caesars  on  nearly  the  same  scale 
of  magnificence  as  the  second  kingdom ;  but  wanting  its  exuberant 
nationality,  and  far  below  the  quiet  grandeur  of  the  earlier  epoch. 

In  counting  backwards  the  dates  of  these  dynasties,  the  first 
authentic  synchronism  we  meet  with  is  that  of  Shishak,  the  first  king 
of  the  22nd  dynasty,  contemporary  with  Rehoboam,  about  970  n.c. 

The  next  is  the  Exode  of  the  Jews,  which  took  place  1312  B.C., 
under  the  reign  of  Amenoph,  the  third  king  of  the  10th  dynasty  of 
Manetho.  Many  would  place  it  earlier,  but  none  probably  would  bring 
that  event  down  to  a  more  modem  date. 

From  this  date  Josephus  tells  us  that  Manetho  counted  518  years 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  and  5 1 1  for  the  duration  of  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt,^  wo  thus  get  back  to  2340  for  the  first  year  of 
Salatis.  There  then  remain  onlv  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half,  in  which 
we  have  to  arrange  the  two  great  Theban  dynasties  (the  1 1th  and 
l2th),  wliich  reigned  for  more  than  two  centuries  over  the  whole  of 
Egypt ;  while  the  12th  seems  to  have  extended  some  distance  into  the 
period  occupied  by  the  Shepherds.  We  are  thus  left  with  little  more 
than  1300  yeara  over  which  to  spread  the  ton  first  dynasties,  notwith- 
standing that  some  60  or  70  of  their  royal  sepulchral  pyramids  still 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  and  we  have  many  names  to  which  no 
tombs  can  be  attached,  and  many  pyramids  may  have  perished  during 
the  5000  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  erected. 

Long  as  these  periods  may  to  some  appear,  they  are  certainly  the 
shortest  that  any  one  familiar  with  the  recent  progress  of  Egyptian 
research  would  be  willing  to  assign  to  them.  But  in  whatever  light 
they  may  be  viewed,  they  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  periods  that  must  have  elapsed  before  Egypt  could  have 
reached  that  stage  of  civilisation  in  which  we  find  her  when  her 
existence  first  dawns  upon  us.  If  one  point  in  Egyptian  history  is 
proved  with  more  certainty  than  another,  it  is  that  the  great  Pyramids 
of  Gizeh  were  erected  by  the  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty ;  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  find  room  for  the  now  ascertained  facts  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  unless  we  place  their  erection  between  3000  and  3500 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

No  one  can  possibly  examine  the  interior  of  the  Gi^eat  Pyramid 
without  being  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  mechanical 
skill  displayed  in  its  construction.     The  immense  blocks  of  granite 


*  *  Josephus  contra  Apion/  i.  14,  16  and  26. 
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])rought  from  Syene — a  distance  of  600  miles — polished  like  glass,  and 
so  fitted  that  the  joints  can  hardly  be  detected.  Nothing  can  he  more 
wonderful  than  the  extraordinary  amount  of  knowledge  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  the  discharging  chambers  over  the  roof  of  the 
principal  apartment,  in  the  alignment  of  the  sloping  galleries,  in  the 
provision  of  ventilating  shafts,  and  in  all  the  wonderful  contrivances 
of  the  structure.  All  these,  too,  are  carried  out  with  such  precision, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  superincumbent  weight,  no  settle- 
ment in  any  part  can  be  detected  to  the  extent  of  an  appreciable 
fraction  of  an  inch.  Nothing  more  perfect,  mechanically,  has  ever 
been  erected  since  that  time ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  in  vain,  how  long 
it  must  have  taken  before  men  ac:}uired  such  experience  and  such 
skill,  or  were  so  perfectly  organised,  as  to  contemplate  and  complete 
such  undertakings. 

Around  the  base  of  the  pyramid  are  found  numerous  structural 
tombs,  whose  walls  bear  the  cartouche  of  the  same  king — Suphis — 
whoso  name  was  found  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  in  one  of  the  previously 
unopened  chambers  of  the  Great  Pyramid.^  These  are  adorned  with 
paintings  so  numerous  and  so  complete,  as  to  enable  us  to  realise  with 
singular  completeness  the  state  of  Egyptian  society  at  that  early  period. 

On  their  walls  the  owner  of  the  tomb  is  usually'  represented  seated, 
offering  first  fruits  on  a  simple  table-altar  to  an  unseen  god.  He  is 
generally  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  surrounded  by  his  stewards 
and  servants,  who  enumerate  his  wealth  in  homed  cattle,  in  asses,  in 
sheep  and  goats,  in  geese  and  ducks.  In  other  pictures  some  are 
ploughing  and  sowing,  some  reaping  or  thrashing  out  the  com,  while 
others  are  tending  his  tame  monkeys  or  cranes,  and  other  domesticated 
pets.  Music  and  dancing  add  to  the  circle  of  domestic  enjoyments, 
and  fowling  and  fishing  occupy  his  days  of  leisure.  No  sign  of  soldiers 
or  of  warlike  strife  appears  in  any  of  these  pictures ;  no  arms,  no 
chariots  or  horses.  No  camels  suggest  foreign  travel.  Everything 
there  represented  speaks  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad,*  of  agricultural 
w^ealth  and  consequent  content.  In  all  these  pictures  the  men  are 
represented  with  an  ethnic  and  artistic  truth  that  enables  us  easily  to 
recognise  their  race  and  station.  The  animals  are  not  only  easily 
distinguishable,  but  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  each  species  are 
seized  with  a  power  of  generalisation  seldom  if  ever  surpassed ;  and 
the  hieroglyphic  system  which  forms  the  legend  and  explains  the 
whole,  was  as  complete  and  perfect  then  as  at  any  future  period. 

More  striking  than  even  the  paintings  are  the  portrait- statues 


*  Vyae,  *  Operations  on  the  Pyramids 
at  Gizeh  in  1837/  vol.  i.  p.  279,  et  seq. 

*  At  Wady  Meghara,  in  tlio  Sinailic 
pcuinsulii,  a  king  of  tho  4th  dynaaty  is 


represented  as  slaying  an  Asiatio  enemy. 
It  is  the  only  sign  of  strife  which  has  yet 
been  discovered  belonging  to  this  ancient 
kingdom.    Lepbius,  Abt.  ii.,  pi.  30. 
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which  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  secret  recesses  of  these 
tombs ;  nothing  more  wonderfully  truthful  and  realistic  has  been  done 
since  that  time,  till  the  invention  of  photography,  and  even  that  can 
hardly  represent  a  man  with  such  unflattering  truthfulness  as  these 
old  coloured  terra-cotta  portraits  of  the  sleek  rich  men  of  the  pyramid 
period. 

Wonderful  as  all  this  maturity  of  art  may  be  when  found  at  so 
early  a  period,  the  problem  becomes  still  more  pei*plexing  when  wo 
again  ask  ourselves  how  long  a  people  must  have  lived  and  recorded 
their  experience  before  they  came  to  realise  and  aspire  to  an  eternity 
such  as  the  building  of  these  pyramids  shows  that  they  sacrificed 
everything  to  attain.  One  of  their  great  aims  was  to  preserve  the 
body  intact  for  3000  years,  in  order  that  the  soul  might  again  be 
united  with  it  when  the  day  of  judgment  arrived.  But  what  taught 
them  to  contemplate  such  periods  of  time  with  confidence,  and, 
stranger  still,  how  did  they  learn  to  realise  so  daring  an  aspiration  ? 

Nor  is  our  wonder  less  when  we  ask  ourselves  how  it  happened  that 
such  a  people  became  so  thoroughly  organised  at  that  early  age  as  to 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  greatest  architectural  works  the  world  has 
since  seen  in  honour  of  one  man  from  among  themselves  ?  A  king 
without  an  army,  and  with  no  claim,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  such  an 
honour  beyond  the  common  consent  of  all,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  obtained  except  by  the  title  of  long  inherited  services  acknow- 
ledged by  the  community  at  large. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  example  which  so  fully 
illustrates  the  value  of  architecture  as  a  mode  of  writing  history  as 
this.  It  is  possible  there  may  have  been  nations  as  old  and  as  early 
civilised  as  the  Egyptians :  but  they  were  not  builders,  and  their 
memory  is  lost.  It  is  to  their  architecture  alone  that  we  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  what  we  know  of  this  old  people.  And  it  is  the  knowledge 
so  obtained  that  adds  such  interest  to  the  study  of  their  art. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  may  seem  an  idle  specula- 
tion to  suggest  that  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese  are  two  fragments  of 
one  great  primordial  race,  widely  separated  now  by  the  imiption  of 
other  Turanian  and  Aryan  races  between  them ;  but  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  in  manners  and  customs,  in  arts  and  polity,  in  religion 
and  civilisation,  these  two  people  more  closely  resemble  one  another 
than  any  other  two  nations  which  have  existed  since,  even  when 
avowedly  of  similar  race  and  living  in  proximity  to  one  another. 

At  the  earliest  period  at  which  Chinese  history  opens  upon  us,  wo 
find  the  same  amount  of  civilisation  maintaining  itself  utterly  unpro- 
gressively  to  the  present  day.  The  same  peaceful  industry  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  accompanied  by  the  same  outwardly  pleasing  domestic 
relations   and  apparent   content.      The   same   exceptional   mode   of 
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wntiii^.  The  same  want  of  power  to  asHimilate  with  suiToundiug 
nations.  Both  hating  war,  but  reverencing  their  kings,  and  counting 
their  chronology  by  d^^nasties  exactly  as  the  Egyptians  have  always 
done.  Their  religions  seem  wonderfully  alike,  and  both  are  charac- 
terised by  the  same  fearlessness  of  death,  and  the  same  calm  enjoyment 
in  the  contemplation  of  its  advent.* 

In  fact  there  is  no  peculiarit}-  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  that 
has  not  its  counterpart  in  China  at  the  present  day,  though  more  or 
less  modified,  perhaps,  by  local  circumstances ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  older  system  which  we  cannot  understand  by  using  proper  illus- 
trations, derived  from  what  we  see  passing  under  our  immediate 
observation  in  the  far  East.  The  great  lesson  we  learn  from  the  study 
of  the  history  of  China  as  bearing  on  that  of  Egypt  is,  that  all  idea  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  recorded  events  in  the  latter  country  is  taken 
away  by  reference  to  the  other.  Neither  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties,  nor  the  early  perfection  of  her  civilisation,  or  its  strange 
persistency,  can  be  objected  to  as  improbable.  What  we  know  has 
happened  in  Asia  in  modem  times  may  certainly  have  taken  place  in 
Africa,  though  at  an  earlier  period. 

'  By  a  singular  coincidence,  China  has    Taepinga  been  successful,  we  should  liave 


Yjeen  suftering  from  a  Hyksos  domination 
of  Tartar  conquerors,  precisely  as  Egypt 
did  after  the  period  of  the  Pyramid 
builders,  and,  strange  to  tay,  for  about 
the  same  period — five  centuries.    Had  the 


witnessed  in  China  the  exact  counterpart 
of  what  took  place  in  Egypt  when  the  1st 
native  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  expelled 
the  hated  race. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  PYRAMIDS  AND  CONTEMPORARY  MONUMENTS. 

LiAViVG  these  speculations  to  be  developed  more  fully  in  the  sequel, 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  pyramids — the  oldest,  largest,  and  mast  myste- 
rious of  all  the  monuments  of  mau*s  art  now  existing.  All  those  in 
Egypt  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  beyond  the 
cultivated  ground,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  all  the  principal 
examples  within  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Necropolis  of  Memphis. 
Sixty  or  seventy  of  these  have  been  discovered  and  explored,  all  which 
appear  to  be  royal  sepulchres.  This  alone,  if  true,  would  suffice  to 
justify  us  in  assigning  a  duration  of  1003  years  at  least  to  the  dynasties 
of  the  pyramid  builders,  and  this  is  about  the  date  we  acquire  from 
other  sources. 

The  three  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  most  remarkable  and  the 
best  known  of  all  those  of  Egypt.  Of  these  the  first,  erected  by  Cheops, 
or,  as  he  is  now  more  correctly  named,  Suphis,  is  the  largest ;  but  the 
next,  by  Chepheren,  his  successor,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  dimensions ; 
the  third,  that  of  Mvoerinus,  is  very  much  smaller,  but  excelled  the  two 
others  in  this,  that  it  had  a  coating  of  beautiful  red  granite  from  Syene, 
w^hile  the  other  two  were  reveted  only  with  the  beautiful  limestone  of 
the  country.  Part  of  this  coating  still  remains  near  the  top  of  the 
second ;  and  Colonel  V}  se^  was  foilunate  enough  to  discover  some  of 
the  coping-stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  buried  in  the  inibbish  at  its 
base.  These  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
whole,  and  to  show  that  it  was  commenced  from  the  bottom  and  car- 
ried upwards ;  not  at  the  top,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  thoughtlessly 
asserted. 

The  dimensions  of  these  three,  as  ascertained  by  the  copings,  are 
as  follows,  according  to  the  most  recent  determination  by  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth  and  others  : — 

„, ,      -.  ii^i„i.*  Area  ill  Angle  of  AukIo  of 

SldcoflMHe.         Height.  ^ju^re  feet.  rfde.  pu^Ligo. 

Feet.  Feet.  •      '  °      ' 

Cheops     ..     7€0         ..     484     ..     677,600     ..     51-51     ..     26*27 

Chepheren.    707         ..     454     ..     499,849     ..     52.20     ..     25-55 

Mvceiinufl.     354         ..     218     ..     125,310     ..     61*00     ..     26  ^O* 


>  Col.  H.  Yyse,  *  Opemtions  carried  on  *  The  meosui-es  quoted  iu  the  text  are 
at  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  in  1837.'  Lond.  generally  taken  from  the  elaborate  sur- 
1840-43.  veys  made  by  Mr.  Periiug  for  Colonel 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (more 
than  13  acres)  is  more  than  twice  tho«extent  of  that  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Eome,  or  of  an}'  other  building  in  the  world.  Its  height  is  equal  to  the 
highest  spire  of  any  cathedral  in  Europe ;  for,  though  it  has  been 
attempted  to  erect  higher  buildings,  in  no  instance  has  this  yet 
been  successfully  achieved.  Even  the  third  pyramid  covers  more 
ground  than  any  Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  mass  of  materials  it 
contains  far  surpasses  that  of  any  erection  we  possess  in  Europe. 

All  the  pyramids  (with  one  exception)  face  exactly  north,  and  have 
their  entrance  on  that  side — a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  later  builders  of  Thebes  appear  to  have  had  no  notion  of  orientation,, 
but  to  have  placed  their  buildings  and  tombs  so  as  to  avoid  regularity, 
and  facing  in  every  conceivable  direction.  Instead  of  the  entrances 
to  the  pyramids  being  level,  they  all  slope  downwards — generally  at 
angles  of  about  2G°  to  the  horizon — a  circumstance  which  has  led  to 
an  infinity  of  speculation,  as  to  whether  they  were  not  observatories, 
and  meant  for  the  observation  of  the  pole-star,  &c.*  All  these  theories, 
however,  have  failed,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  needless  now  to 
discuss ;  but  among  others  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  angles  are 
not  the  same  in  any  two  pyramids,  though  erected  within  a  few  years 
of  one  another,  and  in  the  twenty  which  were  measured  by  Colonel 
Vyse  they  vary  from  22^  35'  to  34°  5'.  The  angle  of  the  inclination 
of  the  side  of  the  pyramid  to  the  horizon  is  more  constant,  varying 
only  from  61°  10'  to  52°  32',  and  in  the  Gizeh  pyramids  it  would 
appear  that  the  angle  of  the  passage  was  intended  to  have  been  abont 
one-half  of  this. 

One  plausible  theory  seems  to  be,  that  the  faces  of  the  pyramid 
were  intended  to  be  practically  four  equilateral  triangles,  laid  against 
one  another,  and  meeting  at  the  apex.  For  instance,  in  the  three 
great  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  the  ratios  of  the  sloping  edges  to  the  l)a80 
are  as  follows  : — 


jj^  Length  of 

^^'  sloping  edge. 


Diflcrenoc. 


Great  Pyramid      ..     7G0  feet      ..     723  feet     ..     87  feet. 
Second  Pyramid    ..     707  ,,        ..     672    ,,        ..     35    ,, 
Third  Pyramid      ..     354  ,,       ..     330   ,,       ..     24    ,, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  difference  is  least — about  5  per  cent — 
in  the  second  pyramid,  the  one  which  retains  the  greatest  part  of  its 


Vyse,  which  are  by  far  the  most  complete 
niid  correct  which  have  yet  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  warn 
the  reader  that  Mr.  Perring  published 
two  eels  of  measurements,  those  from 
actual  observation,  which  are  those  fol- 
lowed in  the  text,  and  another  bct  cor- 


they  ought  to  have  been,  suppoRing  every 
part  to  have  been  set  out  of  an  even 
number  of  Egyptian  cubits.  In  most 
instances  his  theory  agrees  pretty  closely 
with  his  observations,  bnt  is  generally 
more  likely  to  mislead  than  guide  the 
reader. 


rected  according  to  his  theory  of  what        *  They  arc  situated  in  latitude  30°  N. 


,  k» 
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ooping ;  and  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  others 
derived  from  a  single  coping-stone. 

Even,  however,  if  this  were  mathematically  correct  for  any  one 
pyramid — which  it  is  not — it  must,  tjwo  fado^  be  incorrect  for  all  the 
others,  as  no  two  follow  the  same  system.  Notwithstanding  this,  men 
of  high  scientific  attainments  have  of  late  claimed  for  these  monu- 
ments a  degree  of  accuracy  which  no  building — not  even  the  Parthenon 
— apparently  ever  attained  to.  It  has  been  even  asserted  that  God 
revealed  to  Cheops  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  polar  and  equa- 
torial diameters  of  the  earth  and  a  variety  of  interesting  astronomical 
information,  and  commanded  him  to  build  these  facts  into  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  British  inches — which  did  not  then  exist  !^  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  how  utterly  baseless  all  such  speculations  are, 
nor  to  explain  that  the  facts  alluded  to  arc  only  now  being  obtained 
by  careful  measurements  made  with  recently  invented  modem 
appliances.  When,  however,  we  come  to  look  a  little  more  closely  on 
the  Great  Pyramid  itself,  its  accuracy  is  hy  no  means  worthy  of  the 
divine  origin  claimed  for  it. 

According  to  a  careful  survey  made  by  a  party  of  Boyal  Engineers 

returning  from  Sinai,  and  which  is  probably  correct  within  an  inch 

or  two, — 

The  four  sides  measure  :  East  9129*5  mches. 

North  9127-5      ., 

West  9121  0     ,. 

South  9140-5      „ 

Differences  of  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half  in  such  a  distance  would 
hardly  occur  in  a  modem  building  set  out  in  a  perfectly  clear  level 
surface.  Even  the  level  of  the  sockets  show  discrepancies  to  about 
the  same  extent.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

8.E.  angle  :      O'OOO  feet. 
N.K    „        +1-464    „ 
S.W.    ,.        +1-458    „ 
N.W.    .,        +0-686    „ 

Practically  these  are  of  very  little  moment  in  setting  out  such  a  building, 

but  when  perfection  is  claimed  for  it  they  become  important,  and  are 

in  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  upset  all  the  fine-drawn  theories  that 

have  been  based  on  the  supposed  perfection  of  the  pyramid  measures. 

The  one  fact  of  value  that  we  seem  to  have  obtained  from  these 

recent  pyramid  investigations  is,  that  the  side  of  the  pyramid  was 

intended  to  be  an  even  number  of  600  Egyptian  cubits ;  and  as  we 

learn  from  Herodotus  (*  Euterpe,'  168)  that  the  Egyptian  was  the  same 

as  the  Greek  cubit,  or  that  of  Samos,  we  have^  1 8*2406  in.  x  500,  or 


»  'Antiquity  of  Intellectual  Man/ 
by  P:azzi  Smyth.  Edin.  1868,  p.  240 
H  paatfim. 

*  Determined  by  Penrose  in  1846  from 


measurements  of  the  Hecatompedon,  and 
since  corrected  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  James  in  1869. — *  Notes  on  Gri  at 
Pyramid/  Southampton,  1809. 
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9120  in. — or  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  mean  of  the  above  measurements.* 
In  the  same  pamphlet  Sir  Henry  James  also  suggests  that  the  angle 
of  the  pyramid  was  set  out  as  10  horizontal  to  9  vertical.  This  woxdd 
give  an  angle  of  41 '69,  which  is  very  near  the  truth,  and  the  angle  of 
the  sides  being  61-61  would  give  483*66  feet  for  the  total  height. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  however,  makes  the  angle  61  •51-14,*  and  the  total  height 
485,  which  is  probably  even  more  exact ;  but  whichever  we  adopt  we 
get  the  very  common  proportion  that  the  height  is  to  the  circum- 
ference as  the  radius  is  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  thus,  taking 
the  mean  height  of  484  feet,  we  have  484  X  2  X  3-1416  =  3041, 
while  760  x  4  is  equal  to  3040— so  near  a  coincidence  that  it  can 
hardly  be  accidental,  and  if  it  was  intended,  all  the  other  external 
proportions  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Even  if  this  theory  should  not  be  accepted  as  the  true  one,  it  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  yet 
proposed.  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  so  likely  that  I  would  hardly 
care  to  go  further,  especially  as  all  the  astronomical  theories  have 
signally  failed,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  to  some  numerical 
fancy  that  we  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  small  residuum  we  get  from  all  these 
pyramid  discussions  is,  that  they  were  built  by  the  kings  of  the  early 
d^niasties  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  as  their  tombs.  The  leading 
idea  that  governed  their  forms  was  that  of  durability—  a  qnasi-etemity 
of  duration  is  what  they  aimed  at.  The  entrances  were  meant  to  be 
concealed,  and  the  angle  of  the  passages  was  the  limit  of  rest  at 
which  heavy  bodies  could  be  moved  while  obtaining  the  necessary 
strength  where  they  opened  at  the  outside,  and  the  necessary  diffi- 
culty for  protection  inside,  without  trenching  on  impossibility.  By 
concealment  of  the  entrance,  the  difficulties  of  the  passages,  and  the 
complicated  but  most  ingenious  arrangement  of  portcullises,  these 
ancient  kings  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  undisturbed  security 
for  at  least  3000  years.  Perhaps  they  were  successful,  though  their 
tombs  have  since  been  so  shamefully  profaned. 

'i'o  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  given  above,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  entrance  is  about  47  ft.  6  in.  above  the  base,  on 
the  1 6th  step  or  platform.  There  are  in  all  203  such  steps.  Their  average 
height  is  nearly  2  ft.  6  in.,  but  they  diminish  in  height— generally 
speaking,  but  not  uniformly — towards  the  top.  The  summit  now  consists 
of  a  platform  32  ft.  8  in.  square ;  so  that  about  24  ft.  is  wanting,  the 
present  actual  height  being  466  ft.  It  contains  2  chambers  above-ground, 
and  1  cut  in  the  rock  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  foundations. 


*  The  result  of  these  dt  terminations 
is  that  the  English  is  to  the  Greek  or 
Egyptian  foot,  as  75  is  to  76  exactly. 


3  'Astronomical    Observations." 
Observatory,  1872.  p.  5. 


Edin. 
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The  pass^es  and  chambers  are  worthy  of  the  uiaee :  all  are  lined 
with  polished  granite ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  pains  that  have  been 
taken  to  render  them  solid  and  secure,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
oniahed  by  the  auperincumbent  maae,  raise  our  idea  of  Egyptian 
science  higher  than  even  the  bulk  of  the  building  itself  conld  do. 

Towards  the  exterior,  where  the  pressure  is  not  great,  the  roof  is 
flat,  thongh  it  is  probable  that  oven  there  the  weight  is  throughont 
discharged  by  2  stones,  sloping  up  at  a  certain  angle  to  where  they 
meet,  as  at  the  entrance.     Towards  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  how- 
ever, the  passage  becomes  28  feet  high,  and  assumes  the  form  of  in- 
verted stairs,  as  shown  in  the  section  (fig.  1),  till  it  contiacts  so  mnoh 
at  the  top   that  no  pressure  can 
hurt  it.    Nowhere,  however,  is  this 
ingenuity  more  shown  than  in  the 
rojal  chamber,  which  measures  17 
It.  1  in.  by  34  ft.  3  in.,  and  19  ft.  in 

height.     The  walls  are  lined  and  ._^ 

the  roof  is  formed  of  splendid  slabs 
of  Syenite,  but  above  the  roof  4 
successive  chambers,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  section  (fig.  2),  have 
been  formed,  each  divided  from  the 
other  by  slabe  of  granit«,  polished 
on  their  lower  surfaces,  but  left  no. 
rough  on  the  upper,  and  above  these 
a  6th  chamber  is  formed  of  2  sloping  blocks  to  discharge  the  weight 
of  the  whole.  The  first  of  these  chambers  has  long  been  known ;  the 
upper  four  were  discovered  and  first  entered  by  Colonel  Vyse,  and 
it  was  in  one  of  these  that  he  discovered  the  name  of  the  founder. 
This  was  not  engraved  as  a  record,  but  scribbled  in  red  paint  on  the 
stones,  apparently  as  a  quarry-mark,  or  as  an  address  to  the  king,  and 
accompanied  by  something  like  directions  for  their  position  in  the 
building.  The  interest  that  attaches  to  these  inscriptions  consists  in 
the  certainty  of  their  being  contemporary  records,  in  their  proving 
that  Suphis  was  the  founder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  consequently 
fixing  its  relative  date  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil.  This  is  the 
only  really  virgin  discovery  in  the  pyramids,  as  thoy  have  all  been 
opened  either  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  or  liomans,  or  by  the  Maho- 
metans, and  an  unrifled  tomb  of  this  age  is  still  a  desideratum.  Until 
snch  is  hit  upon  wo  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  real  mode  of 
eepnlture  in  those  days,  and  of  the  purpose  of  many  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  these  mysterious  buildings.' 

'  It  is  nnderetond  that  M.  Mariittc  I  which  throw  grrnl  liglit  on  Uiia  siily'wH: 
has  itisrorcted  some  charabe™  in  toniba  |  but  nothing  has  yet  b™n  piiblishi'd. 
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The  portcullises  whicli  invariably  close  the  entrances  of  the  sepul- 
chral chamber  in  the  pyramids  are  among  the  most  curious  and  inge- 
nious of  the  arrangements  of  these  buildings.  Generally  they  consist 
of  great  cubical  masses  of  granite,  measuring  8  or  10  ft.  each  way,  and 
consequently  weighing  50  or  60  tons,  and  even  more.  These  were 
fitt^ed  into  chaml^ers  prepared  during  the  construction  of  the  building, 
but  raised  into  the  upper  parts,  and,  being  lowered  after  the  body  was 
deposited,  closed  the  entrance  so  effectually  that  in  some  instances  it 
has  been  found  necessary  either  to  break  them  in  pieces,  or  to  cut  a 
passage  round  them,  to  gain  admission  to  the  chambers.  They  gene- 
rally slide  in  grooves  in  the  wall,  to  which  they  fit  exactly,  and  alto- 
gether show  a  degree  of  ingenuity  and  forethought  very  remarkable, 
considering  the  early  age  at  which  they  were  executed. 

In  the  Second  Pyramid  one  chamber  has  been  discovered  partly 
above-ground,  partly  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  Third  the  chambers  are 
numerous,  all  excavated  in  the  rock ;  and  from  the  tunnels  that  have 
been  driven  by  explorers  through  the  superstructures  of  these  two,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  is  to  be  found  aboveground.  It  is 
observable  that  the  measurements  of  the  Third  Pyramid  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  exact  halves  of  those  of  the  Second.  This  cannot  have 
been  unintentional. 

The  exceptional  pyramid  above  alluded  to  is  that  of  Saccara,  shown 
in  the  annexed  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  8  and  9),  both  to  the  scale 
of  100  ft.  to  1  in.  It  is  the  only  pyramid  that  does  not  face  exactly 
north  and  south.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  general  dimensions  as  the 
ITiird  Pyramid,  or  that  of  Mycerinus ;  but  its  outline,  the  disposition 
of  its  chambers,  and  the  hieroglyphics  found  in  its  interior,  all  would 
seem  to  point  it  out  as  an  imitation  of  the  old  form  of  mausolea  by 
some  king  of  a  far  more  modem  date.  Some,  however,  of  the  more 
recent  authorities  seem  inclined  to  consider  this  p3'ramid  as  the  oldest, 
instead  of  the  most  modem,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  Mnevis,  the  4th  king 
of  the  First  dynasty,  assuming  that  the  hieroglyphics,  <fec.,  were  added 
afterwards.  Further  research  will  be  required  to  settle  this  point. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  lies  outside  the  regular 
series  of  pyramids,  and  is  of  a  date  either  anterior  or  posterior  to  them ; 
but  most  probably  the  latter. 

All  the  old  pyramids  do  not  follow  the  simple  outline  of  those  of 
Gizeh.  That  at  Dashoor,  for  instance,  rises  to  half  its  height  with  a 
slope  of  64°  to  the  horizon,  but  is  finished  at  the  angle  of  45°,  giving 
it  a  very  exceptional  appearance ;  and  that  of  Meydoon  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tower,  its  angle  being  74°  10'.  Two  smaller  towers 
rise  from  its  summit,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  Assyrian 
pyramids  were  usually  constructed.  It  indeed  seems  not  to  have  been 
unusual  to  build  pyramids  in  storeys  or  stages,  each  less  than  the 
other ;  though  it  is  possible  that  in  this  case  it  may  have  been  only 
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a  temporary  or  preparatory  etagc,  aod  that  it  wau  intendod  eveotiially 
to  smooth  the  whole  down  to  the  more  orthodox  form  of  a  straight- 
eided  pyramid. 

Tombs. 
Arouud  the  pyramids,  not  only  at  tiizeh,  hut  at  Saccara — indeed, 
wherever  they  exist — numberless  smaller  sepulchres  are  found,  which 
appear  to  have  been  appropriated  to  private  iudividuals  as  the 
pyramids  were — so  far  aa  we  can  ascertain —reserved  for  kings  or, 
at  all  eventa,  for  persons  of  royal  blood.  These  have  as  yet  been 
only  partially  explored  and  still  more  imperfectly  described.  Their 
general  form  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  low,  and  looking  ex- 
ternally like  a  house  with  sloping  walls,  with  only  one  door  leading 
to  the  interior,  though  they  may  contain  several  apartments,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  entrance.  The  body  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  Jrom  profanation  by  being  hid  in  a  well  of  con- 
siderable depth,  the  opening  into  which  was  concealed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls. 

Unlike  the  pyramids,  the  walls  are  covered  with  the  paintings 
above  alluded  to,  and  everything  in  this  "eternal  dwelling"'  of  the 
dead  is  made  to  resemble  the  abodes 
of  the  living;  as  was  afterwards 
the  case  with  the  Etruscans.  It 
is  owing  to  this  cii'cumstauce  that 
we  are  able  not  only  to  realise  so 
perfectly  the  civil  life  of  the 
Egyptians  at  this  period,  but  to 
fix  the  dates  of  the  whole  series 
by  identifying  the  names  of  the 
kings  who  built  the  pyramids  with 
those  on  the  walla  of  the  tombs  that 
surround  them." 

Like  all  early  architecture,  that 
of  these  tombs  shows  evident  symp- 
toms of  having  l)oen  lx>rrowed  from 
a  wooden  original.  Thelintelsof  the 
doorways  are  generally  rounded, 
ii>,       UDDrwayinTonibiiiiiici'yniniidfi.  and  tho  walls  mere  square  postK, 

'  grooved  and  jointed  together,  every 

part  of  it  being  as  unlike  a  stone  architecture  as  can  possibly  be 


'  Diodonu,  i.  51.  '  to  bo  vritten  wilh  a  umnpletenew  and  a 

*  Wlicn  H.  Mnricttc'B  recent  iliscovcrtcB  I  roulity  ut  whicii  no  one  caD   well  havD 

in  Ihesc  luinbs  »liall  have  bet-n  given  to  i  n  conroptlon  who  hiiB  not  seen  thebiiild- 

the   world  in  a   tangible    form,   it   will  I  ings  thomsclveit.    At  present  no  anffleieat 

pnablc  tbiB  chapter  of  Uiu  hiHlorjr  of  art  '  dala  exist  to  euablo  othcra  to  realise  and 
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conceived.  Yet  the  pyramids  themselves,  and  thoHe  tumbs  which 
ure  found  outside  tbem,  are  generally  far  removed  from  the  forms 
employed  in  timber  stmcturcs;  and  it  is  only  when  we  find  the 
Egyptians  indulging  in  decorative  art  that  we  truce  this  more 
primitive  style.  There  are  two  doorways  of  this  claaa  in  the  Biitish 
Mmteum  and  many  in  that  of  Berlin.  One  engraved  in  Lcpsius's 
work  (Woodcut  No.  10)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  style  of  decorative  art, 
in  the  most  elaborate  form  in  which  we  now  know  it.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  its  forms  may  have  been  derived  from  brick  architectiin', 
but  the  lintel  certainly  was  of  wood,  and  so  it  may  be  suspected  were 
the  majority  of  its  features.  It  certainly  is  a  transitional  form,  and 
though  we  only  find  it  in  stone,  none  of  its  peculiarities  were  derived 
ftxim  lithic  arts.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  archi- 
tectural forms  of  that  day  was  the  sarcophagus  of  Mycorinus,  unfor- 
tunately lost  on  its  way  to  England.  It  represented  a  palace,  with 
aU  the  peculiarities  found  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  buildings  which 
surround  the  pyramid,  and  with  that  peculiar  cornice  and  still  more 
singular  roll  or  ligature  on  the  angles,  most  evidently  a  carpentry 
form,  but  which  the  style  retained  to  its  latest  day. 


II.  Suca|>luitu>utM>-«rinu(,fouiul  iuTblnl  IVronild. 

In  many  of  these  tombs  square  piers  are  found  supporting  the  roof, 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  with  an  abacus,  and  generally  without  any 
cai-ved  work,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  thoy  were  originally 
painted  with  some  device,  upon  which  they  dc]>cnded  for  their  oma- 
nient-  In  most  instances  they  look  more  like  fragments  of  a  wall,  of 
which  the  int«rvening  spaces  had  been  cut  away,  than  pillars  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  the  word ;  and  in  every  case  in 
the  early  tigee  they  must  be  looked  upon  more  as  utilitarian  expedients 
than  as  parts  of  an  ornamental  style  of  architecture. 


rnify  the  cxtraotdimiry  revelation  it  pre-  i  Auytiaii  pirliuui  nliicli  r 
Hcnta  to  iia.    It  ia  2000  years  older,  nnd  I  no  mucli  iDli'roit. 
inBnitcly  mote  varied  and  vivid,  Ihan  the  I 
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Temples. 


Till  very  recently  no  templi*  liad  been  discovered  wliidi  could 
with  certainty  be  aucrilicd  to  tlie  age  of  the  pyramid  builders  i  one, 
however,  was  excavated  a  fuw  years  ago,  from  the  sand  close  beside 
tike  groat  iSphiux  iu  front  of  the  Second  I'yraniid,  and  others,  it  is  said, 
have  since  been  found,  at  Baccara  and  elsewhere;  but  no  account  of 
tlieiu  has  yet  been  iiubliuhod. 

Tlmt  at  Gizeh  in  not  remarkable  for  its  dimeneions,  the  extreme 
length  bving  only  about  100  feet,  the  extreme  breadth  the  same.' 
The  pi  incipal  chamber  in  the  form  of  a  cross  is  supported  by  piers, 
simple  prisms  of  syenite  gianite,  without  base 
or  capital,  and  supporting  architraves  as  simple 
iu  outline  as  themselves.  The  roof  of  this 
chamber  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  was  no 
doubt  originally  of  the  same  material.  The 
walls  are  generally  wainscoted  with  immense 
slabs  of  alabaster,  or  of  syenite  beautifully 
polished,  but  with  sloping  joints  and  uueven 
beds^a  form  of  masonry  not  uncommon  in  that 

M,  SkelrhpldDofTfUipl^imir  ...  ,    ^  .  ...  f.  ,    - 

nie.siihinn.ih'nniriuiinidwn.)  age.  ho  sculpture  or  inscription  of  any  sort  in 
found  on  the  walls  of  this  temple,^  no  ornament 
or  symlxjl,  nor  any  image,  in  the  sanctuary.  Statues  and  tablets  of 
G'ephrenca,  the  builder  of  (he  Second  Pyramid,  were  however  found 
in  the  well,  and  in  places  clearly  showing  that  it  l)elonged  to  his 

The  exterior  of  this  temple  has  not  yet  been  freed  from  the  sand 
in  which  it  has  so  long  lain  buried,  and  there  Ixiing  no  imago  and  no 
inscription  it  remains  somewhat  doubtful  to  whom  or  to  what  pnrpoec 
it  was  dedicated.  Its  position,  however,  at  a  distance  of  60  or  70  feet 
from  the  great  Sphinx,  though  placed  uuBymmetrically  alongside  of 
it,  renders  it  pri.ibahle  that  it  was  a  part  of  that  great  group. 

A  tablet  is  said  to  have  been  discovered,  in  which  Siiphis,  the 
builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  records  some  repairs  he  had  done  Ui 
the  Sphinx.^     If  this  is  correctly  read,  it  proves  its  existence  before 


1  ThcBe  ilimeiiBJoDs  arc  tuken  rrom  Pro-  ,      '  Lucian,  '  De  Sjrin  Pea,'  ed,  ItwUin, 

r^jsor  Donaldsorra  plan,  piililUlicd  in  the  '-  Inm.  iii.  p.  451,  nlludca  to  the  fact  at  the 

Tranaactions  of  the  IiiKtitiitK  of  BrilUb  old  tomplcB  ol  the  Egyptiuiis  hnving  n» 

Arehitocta,  Feb.  18C1.     II,  liowevor,  ran-  ;  images. 

not  be  implicitly  reliwl  iipiin,  not  froni  ^      '  '  lEcvue  den  Ueiix  Mondus,'  let  April, 

niiy  Tault  cif  tho  pmfesNiir'i),  but  l)ccftiiiio  llSt>5,  p.  S7S,  ct  iM'q.     In  this  urticlc  M. 

he  van  cloat'ly  wnti'hcil,  and  prcventtil  ,  lioimn  niiist  ht-  rniiHidi'rul  as  the  inniith- 

nn  far  m  prnt-iblc  fr-mi  tiikiiiM  measure-  '  piiweof  M.  Miiriettf.     U  in  not  n  suliafBC- 

iiiculs  nr  nritcB,     An  it  in  tbt  only  thinj!  '  toiy  fiimi  nf  |iiihlipolii>li.  but  it  u  all  we 

piiblinhtd.  It  miml  siiBirf  I't  the  prfwiit.  yot  hnvf. 
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the  pyramids,  aud  long  before,  if  it  i*equired  renovation  at  that  time. 
As  such  it  is  not  only  the  most  colossal,  but  the  oldest,  idol  of  the 
hnman  race  of  which  we  have  now  any  knowledge.  It  does  not 
apparently  represent  a  heavenly  being,  but  seems  intended  to  sym- 
bolise the  strength  of  an  animal  added  to  the  intellect  of  a  man  ;~a 
combination  we  afterwards  find  repeated  in  so  many  forms  in  Assyria, 
but  hardly  even  there  considered  as  a  god. 

Whether  or  not  the  temple  and  the  Sphinx  belong  to  one  another, 
this  at  least  seems  certain,  that  they  are  the  oldest  examples  of  their 
respective  classes  which  now  exist,  and  consequently  so  deeply  inte- 
resting as  to  make  us  long  for  a  more  complete  illustration  of  them 
than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  The  temple,  which  is  being 
recovered  from  oblivion,  is  a  new  form,  and  when  made  known  may 
lead  to  the  most  important  rectification  of  our  ideas  on  the  subject. 

In  the  present  transitional  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  archi- 
tectural art  of  the  pyramid  builders,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  distinct 
judgment  as  to  its  merits.  The  early  Egyptians  built  neither  for 
beauty  nor  for  use,  but  for  eternity,  and  to  this  last  they  sacrificed 
every  other  feeling.  In  itself  nothing  can  be  less  artistic  than  a 
pyramid.  A  tower,  either  round  or  square,  or  of  any  other  foiin,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions,  would  have  been  far  more  imposing,  and  if 
of  sufficient  height— the  mass  being  the  same— might  almost  have 
attained  sublimity ;  but  a  pyramid  never  looks  so  large  as  it  is,  and 
not  till  you  almost  touch  it  can  you  realise  its  vast  dimensions.  This 
is  owing  principally  to  all  its  parts  sloping  away  from  the  eye  instead 
of  boldly  challenging  observation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  form  is 
so  stable,  none  so  capable  of  resisting  the  injuries  of  time  or  force, 
and  none,  consequently,  so  well  calculated  to  attain  the  object  for 
which  the  pyramids  were  erected.  As  examples  of  technic  art,  they 
are  unrivalled  among  the  works  of  men,  but  they  rank  low  if  judged 
bv  the  SBsthetic  rules  of  architectural  art. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tombs  around  them :  they  are  low 
and  solid,  but  possess  neither  beauty  of  form  nor  any  architectural 
feature  worthy  of  attention  or  admiration,  but  they  have  lasted 
nearly  uninjured  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  thus  have  at- 
tained the  object  their  builders  had  principally  in  view  in  designing 
them. 

Their  temple  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  may  induce  us  to 
modify  considerably  these  opinions.  The  one  described  above— which 
is  the  only  one  I  personally  have  any  knowledge  of— is  perhaps  the 
simplest  and  least  adorned  temple  in  the  world.  All  its  parts  are 
plain — straight  and  square,  without  a  single  moulding  of  any  sort, 
but  they  are  perfc(^tly  proportioned  to  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
They  are   pleasingly  and   eftcctively   arranged,  and   they   have   all 
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that  lithic  grandeur  which  is  inherent  in  large  mafiees  of  precious 
materials. 

Such  a  temple  as  that  of  the  Sphinx  cannot  compete  either  in 
richness  or  magnificence  with  the  great  temples  of  Thebes,  with  their 
sculptured  capitals  and  store3*ed  walls,  but  there  is  a  beauty  of  repose 
and  an  elegance  of  simplicity  about  the  older  example  which  goes  far 
to  redeem  its  other  deficiencies,  and  when  we  have  more  examples 
before  us  they  may  rise  still  higher  in  our  estimation. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  ultimately  form  regarding  their  archi- 
tecture, there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  rank  to  be  assigned  to 
their  painting  and  sculpture.  In  these  two  arts  the  Egyptians  early 
attained  a  mastery  which  they  never  surpassed.  Judged  by  the 
rules  of  classic  or  of  modem  art,  it  appears  formal  and  conventional 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  now  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  But  as  a  purely  Phonetic  form  of  art— as  used  merely  to 
enunciate  those  ideas  which  we  now  so  much  more  easily  express 
by  alphabetic  writings,  it  is  clear  and  precise  beyond  any  picture 
writings  the  world  has  since  seen.  Judged  by  its  own  rules,  it  its 
marvellous  to  what  perfection  the  Egyptians  had  attained  at  that 
early  period,  and  if  we  look  on  their  minor  edifices  as  mere  vehicles 
for  the  display  of  this  pictorial  expression,  we  must  modify  to  some 
extent  the  judgment  we  would  pass  on  them  as  mere  objects  of 
architectural  art. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
FIRST   THEBAN    KINGDOM. 

XIlTH  DYNASTY  OF  MANKTUO. 


B.C.  2528  ? 
SesonchoHis    ....    reigned  46  yean. 
Annnenemes      ...        ,,       38    ,, 
iFeaofltris  (Osortaaen)  .       ,,       48   ,, 


Tjomparpfl  (Labyrinth)    .    reigned    8  years. 
Hi0  sttooeaaors   ....       ,,       42    ,, 

B.C.23iO? 


The  great  culminating  period  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  id  that 
belonging  to  the  4th  and  5th  dynasties.  Nine-tenths  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  pyramid  builders  which  have  come  down  to  our  time 
belong  to  the  five  centuries  during  which  these  two  dynasties  ruled 
over  Egypt  (b.c.  3500-3000). 

The  6th  dynasty  was  of  a  southern  and  more  purely  African 
origin.  On  the  tablets  of  Apap  ^  ( Apophis),  its  most  famous  monarch, 
wo  find  the  worship  of  Khem  and  other  deities  of  the  Theban  period 
wholly  unknown  to  the  pyramid  kings.  'J'he  next  four  dynasties  are 
of  faineant  kings,  of  whom  we  know  little,  not  *'  Carent  quia  vate 
sacro,"  but  because  they  were  not  builders,  and  their  memory  is  lost. 
The  11th  and  12th  usher  in  a  new  state  of  affairs.  The  old  Mcmphito 
pyramid-building  kingdom  had  passed,  with  its  peaceful  contentment, 
and  had  given  place  to  a  warlike  idolatrous  race  of  Theban  kings,  far 
more  purely  African,  the  prototypes  of  the  great  monarchy  of  the  18th 
and  19th  dynasties,  and  having  no  affinity  with  anything  we  know  of 
as  existing  in  Asia  in  those  times. 

Their  empire  lasted  apparently  for  more  than  300  years  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  but  for  the  latter  jiortion  of  that  period  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  reigned  over  the  whole  country,  having  been  superseded  in 
Lower  Egypt  by  the  invasion  of  the  hated  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd 
kings,  about  the  year  2300  B.C.,  and  by  whom  they  also  were  finally 
totally  overthrown. 

When  wo  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pyramids,  and  the 
monuments  contemporary  with  them,  to  examine  those  of  the  12tli 
dynasty,  we  become  at  once  aware  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place.  Instead  of  the  pyramids,  all  of  which  are  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Nile,  we  have  obelisks,  which,  without  a  single 
exception,  are  found  on   its  eastern  side   towards  the   rising  sun, 


'  LepsiuH,  '  Dcukmoler/  Abt.  ii.  plu.  115,  116. 
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apparently  in  contradistinction  to  the  valley  of  the  dead,  which 
was  towards  the  side  on  which  he  set.  The  earliest  and  one  of  the 
finest  of  these  obelisks  in  that  still  standing  at  Heliopolis,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Osortasen,  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  kings  of  this 
dynasty.  It  is  67  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  without  the  pyramidion  which 
crowns  it,  and  is  a  splendid  block  of  granite,  weighing  217  tons.  It 
must  have  required  immense  skill  to  quarry  it,  to  transport  it  from 
Syene,  and  finally,  after  finishing  it,  to  erect  it  where  it  now  stands 
and  has  stood  for  4500  years. 

We  find  the  sculptures  of  the  same  king  at  Wady  Halfah,  near  the 
hocond  cataract,  in  Nubia ;  and  at  Sarabout  el  Eadem,  in  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula.  He  also  commenced  the  great  temple  of  Kamac  at  Thebes, 
which  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  became  the  most  splendid  in  Eg3*pt, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  to  much  to  say  the  greatest  architectural  monu- 
ment in  the  whole  world. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
Hyksos  invasion  took  place  so  soon  after  his  reign,  none  of  his  structural 
buildings  now  remain  entire  in  which  we  might  read  the  story  of  his 
conquests,  and  learn  to  which  gods  of  the  Pantheon  he  especially 
devoted  himself.  We  must  therefore  fall  back  on  Manetho  for  an 
account  of  his  "  conquering  all  Asia  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  and 
Europe  as  far  as  Thrace.'*^  While  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  this 
statement,  there  is  much  that  renders  it  extremely  probable. 

The  Labyrinth. 

It  is  to  this  dynasty  al«o  that  we  owe  the  erection  of  the  Labj'rinth, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  mysterious, 
monuments  of  Egypt.  All  Manetho  tells  us  of  this  is,  that  Lampares, 
or  Mceris,  "  built  it  as  a  sepulchre  for  himself ;"  and  the  information 
we  derive  from  tlie  Greeks  on  this  subject  is  so  contradictory  and  so 
full  of  the  wonderful,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  out  either 
the  plan  or  the  purpose  of  the  building.  As  long  ago  as  1843,  Ihe 
whole  site  was  excavated  and  thoroughly  explored  by  the  officers  of  the 
Prussian  expedition  under  Lepsius ;  but,  like  most  of  the  information 
obtained  by  that  ill-conditioned  party,  the  results  have  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  world,  except  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  fragmentary 
form. 

From  such  data  as  have  been  given  to  the  public  we  learn  that 
the  Labyrinth  was  a  building  measuring  about  1150  feet  east  and  west 
by  850  feet  north  and  south,  surrounding  three  sides  of  a  courtyard, 
about  500  feet  in  one  direction  by  GOO  in  the  other  (Woodcut  No.  13). 
The   fourth    side    was    occupied— imsymmetrically,  however — by   a 

'  Synccllus,  p.  61);  Euscb.  Chron.  p.  98. 
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pyramid  measuring  about  200  feet  square,  or  aomewliat  Iciw  than  tho 
dimeneiona  ascribed  to  it  by  the  Greeks.^ 

This  pyramid  was  no  doubt  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  and  the  name 


13.  Block  Flu  uT  Lhe  I^bjrtnUi.    (Frnm  Lrpdu*!  ■  Dcnknuln.') 

of  Amenemhe,  one  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  has  been  found  on  its 
walls,  showing  that  the  fashion  of  erecting  sepulchral  pyramids  Iisd 
not  then  qnite  gone  out,  though  its 
accompaniments  were  of  a  nature 
previously  unknown. 

In  the  Labyrinth  itself  a  num- 
ber of  small  chambers  were  found, 
two  storeys  in  height,  as  the  account 
of  Herod.ituB  leads  us  to  expect,  but 

BO  small,  being  only  four  feet  in        ,  ...» 

width   at    moat,   that   we     cannot     ,,"       ^    .   ,  ^  ^  '     ^^     ~      '" 
nnderstand    the    admiration   they 

excited  in  his  mind.     As  there  are  no  hierc^lyphics  upon  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  the  old  Labyrinth,  or 
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to  that  which  HerodotuB  writes  of  aa  erected  by  Peammeticiis  and  the 
kings  of  his  day.  Aa,  however,  the  materials  for  acquiring  a  far  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  this  building  are  said  to  exint  at  Berlin,  it 
is  needless  speculating  on  micb  imperfect  data  as  we  now  possess, 
while  there  i^  a  liope  tliat  the  mystery  that  Ktill  fhionds  this  singular 
int  may  before  long  be  removed. 


The  most  interesting  series  of  monuments  of  this  dynasty  which 

have  come  down  to  our  time  are  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  in  Middle 

Egypt.  Strange  to  say,  they 

are  situated  on  the  eastern 

aide  of  the  Nile,  and   are 

almost    the    only  hypogea 

that  are  so  placed  in  Egypt. ' 

The  character  of  the  sculp- 

tnies    which     adorn    their 

walls  approaches  that  found 

in  the   tombe  surrounding 

the  pyramids,  but  the  arclii- 

tecture differs  widely.  They 

are     all      cheerful- looking 

halts,  open  to  the  light  of  day,  many  of  them  with  pillared  porches, 

and  all  possessing  pretensioDS  to  architectural  ornament  either  internal 

or  external. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  possesses  a  portico  of  two 
pillars,  in  architecture  so  like  the  order  afterwards  employed  by  the 
Greeks  as  to  bo  named  with  propriety  the  proto-Dorio  order.  The 
same  class  of  pillar  is  also  used  internally,  supporting  a  plain  archi- 
trave, from  which  spring  two  curvilinear  roofs,  which  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  were  so  formed  in  imitation  of  arches.  All  the  features  of 
this  order  indeed  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  brick  architecture;  the 
pillar  is  just  what  we  should  expect  in  one  built  up  of  small  materials. 
The  abacus  is  the  tile  or  wooden  capping  which  is  indispensable  in 
that  case  to  distribute  the  supcrincnmbont  weight  over  the  whole 
substance  of  the  pier,  and  if  bricks  were  so  employed  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  arch  should  also  have  been  introduced.  The 
form  of  the  cornice  also  indicates  a  far  more  ephemeral  and  lighter 


■  Were  tboy  origiuallj  tombs?  Were  '  aninng  Ibe  Moguls  of  India  tlie  fashion 
they  not,  when  first  cicaveled,  intended  '  alwaya  wai  for  a  king  to  build  his  own 
as  dwelt ing-pliic«s  for  the  living,  to  be  I  sepnlchre,  and  use  it  ob  n  pletumm  pHlate 
afterwards  npproprialeii  an  Bcpulchres  for  .  dming  his  life.      It  wna  only  aflet  his 

the  dead?    That  such  should  be  the  case    ''— "■  "■"'  "' "■"  ' — ' -' 

may  appear  Btrange  tn  dealli-feariug  races 
like  tliose  Ihat  now  inhabit  Kurope;  but  | 
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style  of  ardiitectuTe    than    could    haye  beea  derived  from  stouo 
buildings. 

There  is  another  form  of  pillar  used  at  Beni  Hassan  at  that  early 
age  which  is  still  further  removed  from  stone  than  even  the  proto- 
Doric.  It  imitates  a  bundle  of  four  reeds  or  lotus-stalks  bound 
together  near  the  top  and  bulging  aboye  the  ligature  eo  as  to  form  a 
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capital.     8nch  a  pier  must  evidently  have  been  originally  employed 
in  wooden  architecture  only,  and  the  roof  whi<!h  it  supports  is  in  this 
instance  of  light  wooden  construction,  having  the  flight  sIo^mj  requisite 
in  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt.    In  after 
ages  this  form  of  pillar  became  a  great 
favourite  with   the  Egyptian  archi- 
tects, and  was  employed  in  all  their 
great  monuments,  but  with  a  lar  mere 
substantial  lithic  form  than  we  find 
here,  and  in   conjunction  with   the 
hollow— or,    as    we   should    call    it, 
Corinthian— formed  capital,  of  which 
no  example  is  fuund  earlier  than  tho 

1 8tli  dynasty.  "■  i^«  "■■r.  B™i  "■"«■>-  (Fr™  L<t»iii«,) 

Where  the  square  pier,  so  characteristic  of  the  pyramid -building 

age,  is  used  at  Beni  Hassan,  it  is  adorned  on  it!^  face  with  a  lotus-flower 

and  Ht«ms  (Woodcut  No.  18),  so  as  to  assimilate  it  with  the  more 
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advanced  free-Btanding  pillars  of  the  same  order,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  the  suggestion  arose.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  at  an  earlier  epoch  the  square  prisms  of  the  pyramid  age  were  so 
adorned  in  painting.  In  the  new  kingdom  of  the  12th  dynasty  they 
were  probably  first  so  treated  in  relief.  This  done,  the  suggestion  was 
obvious,  where  wood  could  be  used,  to  cut  away  the  masses,  leaving 
only  the  stems.  This  again  came  to  be  reproduced  in  stone,  which 
after  a  while  lost  all  trace  of  its  wooden  original. 

These  are  meagre  records,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  so  great  a 
kingdom  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  remoteness  of  the  period, 
and  that  the  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Shepherds,  whose  rule 
was  of  considerable  duration,  it  is  perhaps  in  vain  to  expect  that 
much  can  remain  to  be  disinterred  which  would  enable  us  to  realise 
more  fully  the  architectural  art  of  this  age. 


SHEPHERDS. 

Till  very  recently  our  knowledge  of  the  Shepherd  kings  was  almost 
entirely  derived  from  what  was  said  of  them  by  Manetho,  in  the  extracts 
from  his  writings  so  fortunately  preserved  by  Josephus,  in  his  answer 
to  Apion.  Recent  explorations  have  however  raised  a  hope  that  even 
their  monuments  may  be  so  far  recovered  as  to  enable  us  to  realise  to 
some  extent  at  least  who  they  were  and  what  their  aspirations. 

Manetho  tells  us  they  came  from  the  Easfc,  but  fearing  the  then 
rising  power  of  the  Assyrians  they  fortified  Avaris  as  a  bulwark  against 
them,  and  used  it  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  keep  up  their 
communications  with  their  original  seat.  Recent  explorations  have 
enabled  M.  Mariette  to  identify  San,  Zoan,  or  Tanis,  a  well-known 
site  on  the  Bubasiite  branch  of  the  Kile,  with  this  Avaris.  And 
already  he  has  disinterred  a  sphinx  and  two  seated  statues  which 
certainly  belong  to  the  reign  of  the  Shepherd  king  Apophis.^ 

The  character  of  these  differs  widely  from  anything  hitherto  found 
in  Egypt.  They  present  a  physiognomy  strongly  marked  with  an 
Asiatic  type — an  arched  nose,  rude  bushy  hair,  and  great  muscular 
development ;  altogether  something  wholly  different  from  everything 
else  found  in  Egypt  either  before  or  afterwards. 

This  is  not  much,  but  it  is  an  earnest  that  more  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  adds  another  to  the  proofs  that  are  daily  accumulating, 
how  implicitly  Manetho  may  be  relied  upon  when  we  only  read  him 
correctly,  and  how  satisfactory  it  is  to  find  that  every  discovery  that 
is  made  confirms  the  conclusions  we  had  hesitatingly  been  adopting. 

It  appears  from  such  fragmentary  evidence  as  has  hitherto  been 


•  *  Revue  ArchflBulogique,*  vol.  iii.,  1861,  p.  97,  nnd  v ,  1862,  p.  297. 
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gleaned  from  the  monuments,  that  the  Shepherds'  invasion  was 
neither  sudden  nor  at  once  completely  sucoessful,  if  indeed  it  ever 
was  so,  for  it  is  certain  that  Theban  and  Xoite  dynasties  co-existed 
with  the  Shepherds  during  the  whole  period  of  their  stay,  either 
from  policy,  like  the  protected  princes  under  our  sway  in  India,  or 
because  their  conquest  was  not  so  complete  as  to  enable  them  to 
suppress  the  national  dynasties  altogether. 

Like  the  Tartars  in  China  they  seem  to  have  governed  the  country 
by  means  of  the  original  inhabitants,  but  for  their  own  purposes ; 
tolerating  their  religion  and  institutions,  but  ruling  by  the  superior 
energy  of  their  race  the  peace-loving  semi-Semitic  inhabitants  of  the 
Delta,  till  they  were  in  their  turn  overthrown  and  expelled  by  the 
more  warlike  but  more  purely  African  races  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  Egyptian  valley. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
PHARAONIC  KINGDOM. 


PRINCIPAL  KINGS  OK  THE  GREAT  THGBAN  PERIOD. 


XVIIItH  DmAflfTT.  B.C.  1830 

Amenophts  I reigned  25  years. 

TboihmosisI „      13     „ 

Amenophls  II ^      20     „ 

Arnena^  (Qaeen)    ....       „      21     „ 

Tbothmosis  II ,.       12     ., 

Tbothmosiii  III „       26     „ 

Thotbmosis  1 7 ,       10     „ 

Amenopbis  III „       21     „ 

Interregnum  of  Sun-worshipping  Kings. 


Onis reigned  36  jeart. 

RbuniKs  I „       12  „ 

Manepblbab  I „       32  „ 

Kbanues  II „       68  „ 

Manephthab  II.     ...    .       „        6  »« 

XIXth  Dtkastt. 

SethoB  Rhamses    ....       ,,       65  ^ 

RhamesBidfe ^       66  „ 

Amenophifl „      20  „ 

Kxode  ....  B.C.  1312 


The  five  centuries  ^  which  elapsed  between  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherds  and  Exode  of  the  Jews  comprise  the  culminating  period  of 
the  greatness  and  greatest  artistic  development  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
is  practically  within  this  period  that  all  the  great  buildings  of  the 
'*  Hundred  pyloned  city  of  Thebes"  were  erected.  Memphis  was  adorned 
within  its  limits  with  buildings  as  magnificent  as  those  of  the  southern 
capital,  though  subsequently  less  fortunate  in  escaping  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler ;  and  in  every  city  of  the  Delta  wherever  an  obelisk  or  sculptured 
stone  is  found,  there  we  find  almost  invariably  the  name  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  18th  or  19th  dynasties.  In  Arabia,  too,  and  above 
the  Cataracts  of  the  far-off  Meroe,  everywhere  their  works  and  names 
are  found.  At  Arban,^  on  the  Khabour,  we  find  the  name  of  the  third 
Thothmes ;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  Naharaina  or 
Mesopotamia  was  one  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  them,  and  that  all 
Western  Asia  was  more  or  less  subject  to  their  sway. 

Whoever  the  conquering  Thebans  may  have  been,  their  buildings 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  as  above  mentioned,  that  they  belonged  to  a  race 
differing  in  many  essential  respects  from  that  of  the  Memphite  kingdom 
they  had  superseded. 

The  pyramid  had  disappeared  as  a  form  of  royal  sepulchre,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  long  gloomy  corridor  cut  in  the  rock ;  its  walls  covered 
with  wild  and  fetish  pictures  of  death  and  judgment :  a  soi-t  of  magic 
hall,  crowded  with  mysterious  symbols  the  most  monstrous  and 
complicated  that  any  system  of  human  superstition  has  yet  invented. 


1  518  years : '  Joeephns  contra  Apion.'  1. 26.    *  Layard,  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  281 . 
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Instead  of  the  precise  orientation  and  careful  masonry  of  the  old 
kingdom,  the  buildings  of  the  new  race  ai*e  placed  anywhere,  facing  in 
any  direction,  and  generally  affected  with  a  symmetri phobia  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  'i'he  pylons  are  seldom  in  the  axis  of  the 
temples ;  the  courts  seldom  square ;  the  angles  frequently  not  right 
angles,  and  one  court  succeeding  another  without  the  least  reference  to 
symmetry. 

The  masonry,  too,  is  frequently  of  the  rudest  and  clumsiest  sort, 
and  would  long  ago  have  perished  but  for  its  massiveness ;  and  there 
is  in  all  their  works  an  appearance  of  haste  and  want  of  care  that 
sometimes  goes  far  to  mar  the  value  of  their  grandest  conceptions. 

In  their  manners,  too,  there  seems  an  almost  equal  degree  of 
discrepancy.  War  was  the  occupation  of  the  kings,  and  foreign  con- 
quest seems  to  have  been  the  passion  of  the  people.  The  pylons  and 
the  walk  of  the  temples  are  covered  with  battle-scenes,  or  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  conquests  made,  or  the  tribute  brought  by  the 
subjected  races.  While  not  engaged  in  this,  the  monarch's  time  seems 
to  have  been  devoted  to  practising  the  rites  of  the  most  complicated  and 
least  rational  form  of  idolatry  that  has  yet  been  known  to  exist  among 
any  body  of  men  in  the  slightest  degree  civilised. 

If  the  monuments  of  Memphis  had  come  down  to  our  times  as 
perfect  as  those  of  Thebes,  some  of  these  differences  might  be  found 
less  striking.  On  the  other  hand,  others  might  be  still  more  apparent ; 
but  judging  from  such  data  as  we  possess — and  they  are  tolerably 
extensive  and  complete — we  are  justified  in  assuming  a  most  marked 
distinction ;  and  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  bear  it  in  mind  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  architecture  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  equally  important  in  any  attempt  to  trace  the  affinities  of  the 
Egyptian  with  any  other  races  of  mankind.  So  far  as  we  can  now 
see,  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  some  affinities  with  the  pyramid  builders 
in  Assyria  or  in  Western  Asia ;  but  if  any  can  be  dimly  predicated  of 
the  southern  Egyptian  race,  it  is  in  India  and  the  farther  east ;  and 
the  line  of  commtmication  was  not  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  the  Straits 
of  Babelmandeb  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

THEBES. 

Although,  as  already  mentioned,  numerous  buildings  of  the  great 
Pharaonic  dynasties  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  it  is  at  Thebes  only  that  the  temples  are  so  complete  as  to 
enable  us  to  study  them  with  advantage,  or  to  arrive  at  a  just  appre-  . 
ciation  of  their  greatness.  That  city  was  jpractically  the  capital  of 
Egypt  during  the  whole  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  and  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  had  no  great  city  built  near  it  since  it  fell  into 
decay;  unlike  Memphis  in  this  respect,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
quarry  during  the  last  14  or  15  centuries.   It  has  also  had  the  advantage 

I  2 
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of  a  barrier  of  rocky  lulls  on  its  western  limits,  which  has  preveDted 
the  sand  of  the  desert  from  burying  its  remains,  as  has  been  the  case 
at  Abydos  and  elsewhere. 

The  ruins  that   still    remain    are    found    scattered   over  an  area 
extending  abont  21  miles 
,  north  and  south,  and  3^ 

I  miles  east  and  west.   'I'he 

I  principal  group  is  at  Kar- 

nac  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  N  ile,  consisting  of  one 
great  temple  I20U  feet 
long,  and  five  or  six 
smaller  temples  grouped 
unsymmetricaUy  around 
it.  About  two  miles  far- 
ther south  Is  the  temple  at 
Luxor  820  feet  long,  and 
without  any  dependencies. 
On  theothersideof  the 
river  is  the  great  temple 
of  Medinet-Habou,  built 
by  the  first  king  of  the 
19th  dynasty,  520  feet  in 
length ;  the  Rhamession, 
570  feet  long,  and  the 
temple  at  Qoumou,  of 
which  only  the  sanctuary 
and  the  foundations  of  the 
Propyla  now  exists.  Of 
the  great  templeof  Thoth- 
mes  and  Amenophis  very 
little  remains  above- 
ground*^it  having  been 
sitaat«d  within  the  limite 
of  the  inundation — ex- 
cept the  two  celebrated 
colossi,  one  of  which  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  vocal  Memnon,  When 
complete  it  probably  was, 
next  after  Eamao,  the 
most  extensive  of  Theban 
temples.  There  are  several  others,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan 
hills,  which  would  be  considered  as  magnificent  elsewhere,  but  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  just  enumerated. 
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Most  of  these,  like  our  medi»val  cathedrals,  are  the  work  of  auc- 
ccBsive  kings,  who  added  to  the  works  of  their  anoestore  without  much 
reference  to  oongruity  of  plan ;  but  one,  the  EhamesBion,  was  built 
wholly  by  the  great  Ehamees  in  the  15th  century  B.C.,  and  though 
the  inner  sanctuary  is  so  ruined  that  it  can  hardly  be  reetored,  still  the 
general  arrangement,  aa  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  so  easily 
made  out  that  it  may  be  conflidered  as  a  typical  example  of  what  an 
Egyptian  temple  of  this  age  was  in- 
tended to  have  been.     Its  facade  is 
formed  by  two  great  pylons,  or  pyra- 
midal masses  of  masonry,  which,  like 
the  two  western  towers  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  are  the  appropriate  and 
most  imposing  part  of  the  structure 
externally.      Between   these  is    the 
entrance  doorway,  leading,  as  is  al- 
most invariably  the  case,  into  a  great 
square  courtyard,  with  porticoes  al- 
ways on  two,  aud  sometimes  on  three, 
sides.     This  leads  to  an  inner  court, 
smaller,  but  far  more  splendid  than 
the  first.     On  the  two  sides  of  this 
coart,    through    which    the   central 

passage  leads,  are  square  piers  with 

colossi  in  front,  and  on  the  right  and 

left  are  double   ranges  of   circular 

colarans,  which   are  oontiuaed  also 

behind  the  square  piers  fronting  the 

entrance.     Passing  through  this,  we 

come   to  a  hypostyle  hall  of  great 

beauty,    formed    by  two    ranges    of 

larger  columns   in  the  centre,  and 

three  rows  of  smaller  ones  on  each 

side.  These  hypostyle  halls  almost  al- 
ways accompany  the  larger  Egyptian 

temples  of  the  great  age.     They  de- 
rive  their  name  from  haviug,  over 

the  lateral  columns,  what  in  Gothic  ,„  p,  ,   ,  „„     , „,.        ,     „  _ 

SB.  C«nii»l  Plllsr,  from  RhuKsiJciii,  Tbtl)™, 

architecture  would  be  called  a  elere- 

itory,  through  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  central  portion  of 
the  hall.  Although  some  are  more  extensive  than  this,  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  is  nearly  similar.  They  all  poeseas  two  ranges  of  columns 
in  the  centre,  so  tall  as  to  equal  the  height  of  the  side  columns 
together  with  that  of  the  attic  which  is  placed  on  them.  They  are 
generally  of  different  orders  ;  the  central  pillars  having  a  bell-shaped 
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capital,  the  under  side  of  which  was  perfectly  illuminated  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  light  was  introduced :  while  in  the  side  pillars  the 
capital  was  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  allowing  its  ornaments  to  be  seen. 

Beyond  this  are  always  several  smaller  apartments,  in  this  instance 
supposed  to  be  nine  in  number,  but  they  are  so  ruined  that  it  is  difficult 
to  be  quite  certain  what  their  arrangement  was.  These  seem  to  have 
been  rather  suited  to  the  residences  of  the  king  or  priests  than  to  the 
purposes  of  a  temple,  as  we  understand  the  word.  Indeed,  Palace- 
Temple,  or  Temple-Palace,  would  be  a  more  appropriate  term  for  these 
buildings  than  to  call  them  simply  'i  emples.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  any  particular  god,  but 
rather  for  the  great  ceremonials  of  royalty— of  kingly  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  for  the  people,  and  of  worship  of  the  king  himself  by  the  people, 
who  seems  to  have  been  regarded,  if  not  as  a  god,  at  least  as  the 
representative  of  the  gods  on  eartli. 

Though  the  Rhamession  is  so  grand  from  its  dimensions,  and  so 
beautiful  from  its  design,  it  is  far  surpassed  in  every  respect  by 
the  palace-temple  at  Kamac,  which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  effort  of 
architectural  magnificence  ever  produced  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Its  principal  dimensions  are  1200  ft.  in  length,  by  about  360  in 
width,  and  it  covers  therefore  about  430,000  square  ft.,  or  nearly  twice 
the  area  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  more  than  four  times  that  of  any 
mediaeval  cathedral  existing.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  way  of 
estimating  its  dimensions,  for  our  churches  are  buildings  entirely 
under  one  roof;  but  at  Kamac  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  was 
uncovered  by  any  buildings,  so  that  no  such  comparison  is  just.  The 
great  hypostyle  hall,  however,  is  internally  340  ft.  by  170,  and,  with 
its  two  pylons,  it  covers  more  than  88,000  square  feet,  a  greater  area 
than  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  largest  of  all  our  northern  cathedrals ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  we 
may  fairly  assert  that  the  entire  structure  is  among  the  largest,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  original  part  of  this  great  group  was,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
sanctuary  or  temple  built  by  Osortasen,  the  great  monarch  of  the  1 2th 
dynasty,  before  the  Shepherd  invasion.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  stand  during  the  five  centuries  of  Shepherd 
domination,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  had  not  been  pulled 
down  by  the  Shepherds,  and  reinstated  by  the  first  kings  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  an  operation  easily  performed  with  the  beautiful  polished 
granite  masonry  of  the  sanctuary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Amenophis,  the 
first  king  of  the  restored  race,  enclosed  this  in  a  temple  about  120  ft. 
square.  Thothmes  I.  built  in  front  of  it  a  splendid  hall,  surrounded 
by  colossi,  backed  by  piers;  and  Thothmes  III.  erected  behind  it  a 
palace  or  temple,   which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  buildings  in 
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Egypt.  The  liall  ib  140  ft.  long  by  55  in  width  internally,  the  roof  is 
supported  by  two  rowa  of  maaaive  square  columns,  and  two  of  ciroular 
pillaro  of  moat  exceptional  form,  the  capitals  of  which  are  reversed, 
and  somewhat  resembling  the  form  usually  found  in  AHsyria,  but 
nowhere  else  in  Egypt.  Like  almost  all  Egyptian  halk,  it  was 
lighted  from  the  roof  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  section.  With  all 
these  additions,  the  t«iiiple  was  a  complete  whole,  540  ft.  in  length 
by  280  in  width,  at  the  time  when  the  Sun-worahipperB  broke  in  upon 
the  regular  suoceesion  of  the  great  IStli  dynasty. 


When  the  original  line  was  resumed,  Manephthab  commenced  the 
building  of  the  great  hall,  which  he  nearly  completed.  Hhanises,  the 
first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  built  the  small  temple  in  front;  and 
the  Bo-called  Bubaetite  kings  of  the  22nd  dynasty  added  the  great 
court  in  &OQt,  completing  the  building  to  the  extent  we  now  find  it. 
We  have  thus,  as  In  some  of  our  medioeval  cathedrals,  in  this  one 
temple,  a  complete  history  of  the  style  during  the  whole  of  its  most 
flourishing  period ;  and,  either  for  interest  or  for  beauty,  it  forms  such 
a  series  as  no  other  country,  and  no  other  age,  can  produce.  Besides 
those  buildings  mentioned  above,  there  are  other  temples  to  the  north, 
to  the  east,  and  more  especially  to  the  south,  and  pylons  connecting 
these,  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  extending  for  miles,  and  enclosing- 
walls,  and  tanks,  and  embankments — making  up  such  a  group  as  no 
city  ever  possessed  before  or  since.  St.  Peter's,  with  its  colonnades, 
and  the  Vatican,  make  up  an  immense  mass,  but  as  insignificant  in 
extent  as  in  style  when  compared  with  this  glory  of  ancient  Thebes 
and  its  surrounding  temples. 

The  culminating  point  and  climax  of  all  this  group  of  building  is 
the  hypostyle  hall  of  Manephthah.  The  plan  and  section  of  its  central 
portion  on  the  next  p^e,  both  to  the  usual  scale,  will  explain  its  general 
arrangement ;  but  no  language  can  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  and 
no  artist  has  yet  been  able  to  reproduce  its  form  so  as  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  its  grandeur.  The  moss  of  its 
central  piers,  illumined  by  a  flood  of  light  from  the  clerestory,  and 
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the  Huialler  pillars  of  the  wingtt  gradually  fadlug  into  obscurity,  are 
no  arranged  and  lighted  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  infinite  space;  at  the 
name  time,  the  beauty  and  mastiivenesa  of  the  forme,  and  the  brilliancy 
uf  their  coloured  decorations,  all  combine  to  stamp  this  as  the  greatest 


of  man's  architectural  works ;  but  such  a  one  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  repix)duce,  except  in  such  a  climate  and  in  that  individual 
Htyle  in  which,  and  for  which,  it  was  created. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Nile,  and  probably  at  one  time  connected 
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with  it  by  an  avenue  of  ephinxee,  stands  the  Temple  of  Luior,  hardljr 

iaferior  in  some  reepeota  to  its  great  rival  at  Eamac;  but  either  it 

was  never  finished,  or,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  NUe,  it  has  been 

mined,  and  the  materials  carried  away.     The  length  is  abant  830  ft., 

its  breadth  ranging  from  100  to  200  ft. 

Its   general  arrangement   comprised, 

lirst,  a  great  court  at  a  different  angle 

from  the  rest,  being  turned  so  as  to 

face  Eamac.    In  iront  of  this  stand 

two  oolosd  of  Bhamses  the  Great,  its      i 

founder,  and  two  obelisks  were  once 

also  there,  one  of  which  is  now  in 

Paris.     Behind  this  was  once  a  great       , 

hypoetyle  hall,  but  only  the  two  cen-     f 

tml  ranges  of  columns  are  now  stand-     I 

ing.     Still  further  back  were  smaller 

halls  and  numerous  apartments,  evi* 

dently  meant  for  the  king's  residence, 

rather  than  for  a  temple  or  place  ex-     j 

clusively  devoted  to  worship. 

The  palace  at  Luxor  is  further  re- 
markable as  a  striking  instance  of  how 
regardlees  the  Egyptians  were  of  regu-     j 
larity  and   symmetiy  in  their  plans.    ^ 
Not  only  is  there  a  considerable  angle    v 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  build- 
ing, but  the  angles  of  the  coui'tyardx     ; 
are    in    scarcely   any  instance   right 
angles ;    the    pillars    are    variously 
spaced,  and  pains  seem  to  have  been     i 
gratuitouBly  taken  to  make  it  as  irre-     : 
gularas  ponsible  in  nearly  every  respect. 
All  the  portion  at  the  southern  end  was 
erected  by  An>enophis  III.,  the  north- 
ern part  completed  by  Rhamses   the 
Great,  the  same  who  built  the  Rhames- 
sion  already  described  as  situated  on    « 
the  other  bank  of  the  Nile.  ' 

T,.,         .1  .1  ,       1  ,T       ^1-    CBTyBtlde  PilLdT.  from  LbeOmL  Court 

Besides  these  there   stood  on  the  it  Medinct-Hahou. 

western  side  of  tlie  Nile  the  Memno- 

nium,  or  great  temple  of  Amenophis  III.,  now  almost  entirely 
rained.  It  was  placed  on  the  alluvial  plain,  within  the  limits  of  the 
inundation,  which  has  tended  on  the  one  hand  to  bury  it  and  on 
the  other  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  its  materials.  Nearly  the  only 
remains  of  it  now  apparent  are  the  two  great  seatcil  colossi  of  its 
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founder,  one  of  which,  when  broken,  became  in  Greek,  or  rather 
Roman  times,  the  vocal  Mumiion,  whoae  plaintive  wail  to  the  rising 
sun,  over  its  own  and  its  country's  desolation,  forms  so  prominent  an 
incident  in  the  Roman  aocountA  of  Thebes.' 

Not  far  from  this  staads  the  great  temple  known  as  that  of 
Mcdinet-Habou,  built  bj  the  first  king  of 
the  19th  dynasty.  Its  dimensions  are  only 
fllightly  inferior  to  thoee  of  the  Bhameesion, 
being  520  ft',  from  front  to  rear,  and  its  pro- 
pylon  107  ft,  wide.  Its  two  great  courte  are, 
however,  inferior  in  size  to  thoee  of  that  build- 
ing. The  inner  one  is  adorned  by  a  series  of 
Caryatide  figures  (Woodcut  No.  24),  which  are 
^  inferior  both  in  conception  and  execution  to 

those  of  the  previous  reigns ;  and  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  building  there  is  an 
absence  of  style,  and  an  exaggeration  of  de- 
tail, which  shows  only  too  clearly  that  the 
great  age  was  passing  away  when  it  was 
erected.  The  roof  of  its  bypostyle  hall,  and 
u^i  I  ts      of  the  chambers  beyond  it,  is  occupied  by  an 

1^  \  ESS     Arab  village,  which  would  require  to  be  cleared 

away  before  it  could  be  excavated ;  much  as 
this  might  be  desired,  the  details  of  its  courts 
would  not  lead  UB  to  expect  anything  either 
very  beautiful  or  new  from  its  disinterment. 
Further  down  the  river,  as  already  mentioned, 
stood  another  temple,  that  of  Goumou,  built 
by  the  same  Manephthah  who  erected  the  great 
hall  of  Kamac.     It  is,  however,  only  a  frag- 
ment or  what  may  be  called  the  residential 
part  of  a  temple.     The  hypoetyle  hall  never 
IB.  SouUi  Temple  o' KaniK.        was  erected,  and  only  the  foundations  of  two 
successive  pylons  can  be  traced  jn  front  of  it. 
In  its  present  condition,  therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  leaat  interesting  of 
the  temples  of  Thebes,  though 
elsewhere  it  would  no  doubt  be 
regarded  with  wonder. 

Another   building  of  this 
age,  attached  to  the  southern 
side  of    the   great   temple    of 
Kamac,  deeervee  eapedal   at- 
tention as  being  a  perfectly  regular  building,  erected  at  one  time,  and 


1 


'  Tacitus,  Ann.  II.  60. 
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according  to  the  original  dettign,  und  strictly  a  temple,  without  any- 
thing about  it  that  could  justify  the  Bupposition  of  its  being  a  palace. 

It  was  erected  by  the  first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  and  conBists 
of  two  pylons,  approached  through  an  avenue  of  sphinxes.     Within 
this  is  an  hyptethral  court,  and  beyond  that  a  small  hypostyle  ball, 
lighted  from  above,  as  shown  in  the  section  (Woodcut  No.  26).    Within 
this  is  the  cell,  surrounded  by  a  passage,  and  with  a  smaller  hall 
beyond,  all  apparently  dark,  or  very  imperfectly  lighted,     'i'he  gate- 
way in  front  of  the  avenue  was  erected  by  the 
Ptolemys,  and,  like  many  Egyptian  buildings, 
is  placed  at  a  different  angle  to  the  direction  of 
the  building  itself.     Besides  it«  intrinsic  beauty, 
this  temple  is  interesting  as  being  far  more  like 
the  temples  erected  afterwards  under  the  Greek 
and  Koman  domination  than  anything  else  be- 
longing to  that  early  ago. 

At  Tanie,  or  Scan,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  the  remains  of  a  t«mple  and  of  i:{  obelisks 
can  still  be  traced.  At  Soleb,  on  the  borders  of 
Nubia,  a  temple  now  stands  of  the  Third  Ameno- 
phifl,  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  or  magnitioence 
to  those  of  the  capital. 

At  Sedinga,  not  far  below  the  third  cataract, 
are  the  remains  of  temples  erected  by  Amenophis 
111.  of  the  18th  dj-naety,  which  is  interesting  as 
introducing  in  a  completed  form  a  class  of , pillar 
that  afterwards  became  a  great  favourite  with 
Egyptian  architects  (Woodcut  Ko.  27).  Before 
this  time  we  find  these  Isis  heads,  either  painted 
or  carved  ou  the  face  of  square  piers,  but  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  lines  of  the  pillars. 
Gradually  they  became  more  important,  so  as 
to  form  a  double  capital  as  in  this  instance.  In 
the  Koman  times,  as  at  Dendera  (Woodcut  No.  ^9, 
p.  136),  all  the  four  faces  of  the  pier  were  so  \ 

adorned,    though  it  must  be  admitted  in  very 
questionable  taste. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  without  illustrating 
all  the  fragments  that  remain  of  temples  of  this  age.  Some  are  so 
ruined,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  oat  their  plan.  Others,  like  those 
of  Memphis  or  Tanais.  bo  entirely  destroyed,  that  only  their  site,  or  at 
most  only  their  leading  dimensionB,  can  be  made  out.  Their  loss  is 
of  course  to  be  regretted  ;  but  those  enumerated  above  are  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  judge  both  of  the  style  and  the  magnificence  of  the  great 
building  epoch. 
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At  Abydoe  the  remains  of  two  great  templea  have  been  partially 
disinterred  from  the  sand  which  has  overwhelmed  them.  In  respect 
of  architectural  magnificence  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  capital, 
and  have  not  yet  been  uncovered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  their 
plans  to  be  quite  made  out ;  ^  but  they  have  a  special  interest  to  the 
Egyptologer,  as  it  was  on  the  walls  of  one  of  these  that  the  so-called 
tablet  of  Abydos  was  discovered — now  in  the  British  Museum — ^which 
first  gave  a  connected  list  of  kings,  the  predecessors  of  Rhamses,  and 
sufficiently  extensive  to  confirm  the  lists  of  Manetho  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  ordinary  inquirer.  A  second  list,  far  more  com- 
plete, has  recently  been  brought  to  light  in  the  same  locality,  and 
contains  the  names  of  76  kings,  ancestors  of  Manephthah,  the  father  of 
Hbamses.  It  begins,  as  all  lists  do,  with  Menes ;  but  even  this  list  is 
only  a  selection,  omitting  many  names  found  in  Manetho,  but  in- 
serting others  which  are  not  in  his  lists.^  Before  the  discovery  of 
this  perfect  list,  the  longest  known  were,  that  of  the  chamber  of  the 
ancestors  of  Thothmes  III.,  at  Eai*nac,  containing  when  perfect  61 
names,  of  which  however  nearly  one-third  are  obliterated ;  and  that 
recently  foimd  at  Saccara,  containing  58  names  originally,  but  of 
which  several  are  now  illegible. 

It  is  the  existence  of  these  lists  which  gives  such  interest  and  such 
reality  to  the  study  of  Architecture  in  Fgypt.  Fortunately  there  is 
hardly  a  building  in  that  country  which  is  not  adorned  with  the  name 
of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was  erected.  In  royal  buildings  they 
are  found  on  every  wall  and  every  pillar.  The  older  cartouches  are 
simple  and  easily  remembered ;  and  when  we  find  the  buildings  thus 
dated  by  the  builders  themselves,  and  their  succession  recorded  by 
subsequent  kings  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  we  feel  perfectly 
certain  of  our  sequence,  and  nearly  so  of  the  actual  dates  of  the 
buildings;  they  are  moreover  such  a  series  as  no  other  country 
in  the  world  can  match  either  for  historic  interest  or  Architectural 
magnificence. 

KocK-cuT  Tombs  and  Tlmples. 

Both  in  Egypt  Proper  and  in  Nubia  the  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  excavating  monuments  from  the  living  rock,  but  with  this 
curious  distinction,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  excava- 
tions in  Egypt  Proper  are  tombs,  and  no  important  example  of  a 
rock-cut  temple  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  Nubia,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  excavations  are  temples,  and  no  tombs  of  importance  are 

^  Since  the  first  edition  of  thia  work    wait  the    publication  of   M.  Mariettu's 
was  published,  some  plans  of  these  tern-    great  work  before  they  can  be  nsed  as 
pies  have  reached  this  country,  but  in    illustrations  of  BJgyptian  art. 
too  imperfect  and  too  fragmentary  a  slate  |      »  'Revue  Archeologique,'  vol.  x.  1864, 
to  be  available  for  our  purpose.    We  mii&t    p.  170,  and  vol.  xiii.  18G6,  p.  73. 
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to  be  found  anywhere.  This  di§tinctioQ  may  hereafter  'lead  to  ini' 
portant  historical  deductiouB,  inaBmach  as  on  the  western  side  of  India 
there  are  an  infinite  uamber  of  rock-cut  temples,  but  no  tombs  of  any 
sort.  Every  circumstance  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  if  there 
was  any  uonnection  between  Africa  and  India,  it  was  with  the  pro- 
vinoea  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  not  with 
Egypt  Proper.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  that  can  hardly  be  entered 
on  here,  though  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  the  anal<^y 
alluded  to. 

Like  all  rock-ciit  examples  all  over  the  world,  these  Kubian 
temples  are  copies  of  structural  buildings,  only  more  or  Xeea  modified 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  which  did  not  admit  of  any 
very  great  development  inside,  as  light  and  air  could  only  be  intn>- 
duced  from  the  one  opening  of  the  doorway. 

The  two  principal  examples  of  this  class  of  monument  are  the  two 
at  Ipsamboul,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  fineat  of  it»  class  known  to 


exist  anywhere.  Its  total  depth  from  the  foce  of  the  rock  is  150  ft., 
divided  into  2  large  halls  and  3  cells,  with  passages  connecting 
them. 

Externally  the  facade  is  about  100  ft.  in  height,  and  adorned  by  4 
of  the  most  magnificent  colossi  in  Egypt,  each  70  ft.  in  height,  and 
representing  the  king,  Rhsmses  II.,  who  caused  the  excavation  to  be 
made.  It  may  be  because  they  are  more  perfect  than  any  others  now 
found  in  that  country,  but  certainly  nothing  can  exceed  their  calm 
majesty  and  beauty,  or  be  more  entirely  free  from  the  vulgarity  and 
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eza^eration  which  is  generally  a  charact«rii<tic  of  colossal  works  of 
this  sort. 

The  smaller  temple  at  the  same  place  has  six  Btaading  figures  of 
deities  countersunk  in  the  rock,  and  is  carved  with  exceeding  richness. 
It  is  of  tho  same  age  with  the  largo  temple,  but  will  not  admit  of 
comparison  with  it  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  design. 

BesiilcB  these,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  thongh  small  example  at 
Kalabeche,  lik<twiae  belonging  to  the  age  of  Ithamses  II.,  and  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptural  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  for  the  bold 
proto- Doric  columns  which  adorn  its  vestibule.  There  are  also  8maller 
ones  at  Derri  and  Balagne,  at  tho  upper  end  of  the  valley.  At 
Essabua,  Girsheh,  and  Dandonr,  the  cells  of  the  temple  have  been 
excavated  from  the  rock,  but  their  courts  and  propylons  are  stnictural 
buildings  added  in  front — a  combination  never  found  in  Egypt,  and 
very  rare  anywhere  else,  although  meeting  the  .difficulties  of  the  case 
letter  than  any  other  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  the  sanctuary  has 
thus  all  the  imperishability  and  mystery  of  a  cave,  and  the  t«mple  at 
the  same  time  has  tho  space  and  external  appearance  of  a  building 
standing  in  the  open  air. 

This  last  arrangement  is  found  also  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
temples  of  Gibel  Barkal,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mero^,  showing  how  far 
the  rock-cutting  practice  prevailed  in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

As  all  these  temples  are  contemporary  with  tho  great  structures  in 
Egypt,  it  seems  strange  that  the  eternity  of  a  rock-cut  example  did  not 
recommend  this  form  of  temple  to  the  attention  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves.  But  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  grotto,  called  the  Speoe  Artemidos, 
near  Beni  Hassan,  and  two  small  caves  at 
Silsilis,  near  the  cataract,  the  Egyptians 
seem  never  to  have  attempted  it,  trusting 
apparently  to  the  solidity  of  their  masonic 
structures  for  that  eternity  of  duration  they 
aspired  to. 


1 


iil 


Hahheisi. 


I  -  In  addition  to  the  temples  above  de- 

k  dJ  ^  scribed,  which  are  all  more  or  less  complex 

in  plan,  and  all  made  np  of  various  inde- 
pendent parts,  there  exists  in  Egypt  a  class 
of  temples  called  mammein,  dedicated  to  the 
mysterious  accouchement  of  the  mother  of 

_    _  ^^^  gods.      Small  temples  of  this  form  are 

common  to  all  ages,  and  belong  as  well  tfl 
the  I8th  dynasty  as  to  the  time  of  the  I'tolemys.  One  of  them  bwilt 
by  Ameuophis  III.  at  Elephantine,  in  represented  in  plan  and  elevation 


■*r 
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in  the  annexed  cut.  It  is  of  a  simple  peristylar  form,  with  columns 
in  front  and  rear,  the  latter  being  now  built  into  a  wall,  and  seven 
square  piers  on  each  flank.  These  temples  are  all  small,  and,  like  the 
Typhonia,  which  somewhat  resemble  them,  were  used  as  detached 
chapels  or  cells,  dependent  on  the  larger  temples.  What  renders  them 
more  than  usually  interesting  to  us  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  originals  of  the  Greek  peristylar  forms,  that  people 
having  borrowed  nearly  every  peculiarity  of  their  architecture  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  We  possess  tangible  evidence  of  peristylar  temples  and 
proto-Doric  pillars  erected  in  Egypt  centuries  before  the  oldest  known 
specimen  in  Greece.  We  need  therefore  hardly  hesitate  to  award  the 
palm  of  invention  of  these  things  to  the  Egyptians,  as  we  should 
probably  be  forced  to  do  for  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks 
if  we  had  only  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  connect- 
ing links  which  once  joined  them  together^ but  which  are  now  in  most 
instances  lost  or  at  least  difficult  to  find. 

Tombs. 

Of  the  first  10  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  little  now  remains  but 
their  tombs — the  everlasting  pyramids — and  of  the  people  they 
governed,  only  the  structures  and  rock-cut  excavations  which  they 
prepared  for  their  final  resting-places. 

The  Theban  kings  and  their  subjects  erected  no  pyramids,  and 
none  of  their  tombs  are  structural — all  are  excavated  from  the  living 
rock ;  and  from  Beni  Hassan  to  the  cataract,  the  plain  of  the  Nile  is 
everywhere  fringed  with  these  singular  monuments,  which,  if  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  perhaps  required  a  greater  amount  of  labour  to 
excavate  and  to  adorn  than  did  even  all  the  edifices  of  the  plain. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  is  far  more  to  be  learnt  of  the  arts,  of  the 
habits,  and  of  the  history  of  Egypt  from  these  tombs  than  from  all 
the  other  monuments.  No  tomb  of  any  Theban  king  has  yet  been 
discovered  anterior  to  the  18th  dynasty;  but  all  the  tombs  of  that 
and  of  the  subsequent  dynasty  have  been  found,  or  are  known  to 
exist,  in  the  Valley  of  Biban-el-Melouk,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
plain  of  Thebes. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  with  these  kings,  so  soon  as 
they  ascended  the  throne,  to  begin  preparing  their  final  resting-place. 
The  excavation  seems  to  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  year  by  year, 
the  painting  and  adornment  being  finished  as  it  progressed,  till  the 
hand  of  death  ended  the  king's  reign,  and  simultaneously  the  works 
of  his  tomb.  All  was  then  left  imfinished ;  the  cartoon  of  the  painter 
and  the  rough  work  of  the  mason  and  plasterer  were  suddenly  broken 
off,  as  if  the  hour  of  the  king's  demise  called  them,  too,  irrevocably 
from  their  labours. 
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The  touib  thne  became 

an  index  of  the  length  of 

a  king's  reign  as  well  as  of 

his  magnificenoe.  Of  those 

in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings 

the  most  splendid  is  that 

opened  hy  Belzoui,  and  now 

known  as  that  of  Maneph- 

thah,   the   builder  of  the 

I  hypoetyle  hall  at  Eamac. 

j  s      It  descends,  in  a  sloping 

s      direction,  for  about  350  ft. 

^      into    the    moan  tain,    the 

I      upper    half   of    it    being 

I      tolerably  regular  in  plan 

'^      and   direction ;    but  after 

-      progressing     ae     far     as 

^      the   unfinished  hall  with 

I      two  pillars,  the  directiou 

J      changes,    and    the  works 

^      begin    again   on   a   lower 

I      level,     probably     because 

they  came  in  contact  with 

-I      some    other   tomb,   or    in 

^      consequence     of    meeting 

^      some  flaw  in  the  rock.     It 

1^      now  terminates  in  a  large 

I      and  splendid  chamber  with 

S      a    coved    roof,   in    which 

f      stood,    when    opened    by 

^      Belzoni,  the   rifled   sarco- 

□      phagUB ;  ^  but  a  drift-way 

%      has  been  excavated  beyond 

i      this,  as  if  it  had  been  in- 

j      tended  to  carry  the  tomb 

^      still  further  had  the  king 

continued  to  reign. 

The  tomb  of  Rhamses 
Maiamonn,  the  first  king 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  is 
^  more  regular,  and  in  some 
respects  as  magnificent  as 
this,  and  that  of  Ameno^ 
phis  III.  is  also  an  excava- 
tion of  great  beauty,  and 
is  adorned  with  paintings 
■  Nov  in  Sir  John  Boui«'b  Humdid,  in  Uacoln's-Inn-Fielda. 
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of  the  very  best  age.  Like  all  the  tombs,  however,  they  depend  for 
their  magnificence  more  on  the  paintings  that  cover  the  walls  than 
on  anything  which  can  strictly  be  called  architecture,  so  that  they 
hardly  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  private  tombs.  Except  those  of  Beni  Hassan,  already 
illustrated  by  Woodcuts  Nos.  16  to  18,  these  tombs  are  all  mere 
chambers  or  corridors,  without  architectural  ornament,  but  their 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  of  singular 
interest  and  beauty.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
entrances  of  these  tombs  were  meant  to  be  concealed  and  hidden 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  after  the  king's  death.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable,  however,  that  so  much  pains  should  have  been 
taken,  and  so  much  money  lavished,  on  what  was  designed  never 
again  to  testify  to  the  magnificence  of  its  founder.  It  is  also 
very  unlike  the  sagacity  of  the  Egyptians  to  attempt  what  was  so 
nearly  impossible ;  for  though  the  entrance  of  a  pyramid  might  be  so 
built  up  as  to  be  unrecognisable,  a  cutting  in  the  rock  can  never  be 
repaired  or  disguised,  and  can  only  be  temporarily  concealed  by 
heaping  rubbish  over  it.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  intended  to 
conceal  the  entrances,  such  an  expedient  was  as  clumsy  and  unlikely 
to  have  been  resorted  to  by  so  ingenious  a  people  as  it  has  proved 
futile,  for  all  the  royal  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el-Melouk  have 
been  opened  and  rifled  in  a  past  age,  and  their  sites  and  numbers  were 
matters  of  public  notoriety  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Many  of  the  private  tombs  have  architectural  facades,  and  certainly 
never  were  meant  to  be  concealed,  so  that  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that 
hiding  their  tombs'  entrances  was  ever  a  peculiarity  of  the  Thebans, 
though  it  certainly  was  of  the  earlier  Memphite  kings. 

Obelisks. 

Another  class  of  monuments,  almost  exclusively  Egyptian,  are  the 
obelisks,  which  form  such  striking  objects  in  front  of  almost  all  the 
old  temples  of  the  country. 

Small  models  of  obelisks  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  age  of  the 
pyramid  builders,  and  represented  in  their  hieroglyphics;  but  the 
oldest  public  monument  of  the  class  known  to  exist  is  that  at 
Heliopolis,  erected  by  Osortasen,  the  great  king  of  the  12th  dynasty. 
It  is,  like  all  the  others,  a  single  block  of  beautiful  red  granite  of 
Syene,  cut  with  all  the  precision  of  the  age,  tapering  slightly  towards 
the  summit,  and  of  about  the  average  proportion,  being  about  10 
diameters  in  height ;  exclusive  of  the  top  it  is  67  ft.  4  in. 

The  two  finest  known  to  exist  are,  that  now  in  the  piazza  of  the 
Lateran,  originally  set  up  by  Thothmes  III.,  1 05  ft.  in  height,  and 
that  still  existing  at  Eamac,  erected  by  Thothmes  I.,  93  ft.  6  in.  in 
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height.     Those  of  Luxor,  erected  by  Bhamses  the  Great,  one  of  which 

is  now  in  Paris,  are  above  77  ft.  in  height ;  and  there  are  two  others 

in  Borne  each  above  80  ft. 

Rome,  indeed,  has  12  of  these  monuments  within  her  walls— a 

greater  number  than  exist,  erect  at  least,  in  the 
/\  country  whence  they  came ;  though  judging  from 

the  number  that  are  found  adorning  single  temples, 
it  is  difficult  to  calculate  how  many  must  once  have 
existed  in  Egypt.  Their  use  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  that  of  monumental  pillars,  recording  the 
style  and  title  of  the  king  who  erected  them,  his 
piety,  and  the  proof  he  gave  of  it  in  dedicating  these 
monoliths  to  the  deity  whom  he  especially  wished 
to  honour. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  all  the  pyramids  are  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Nile,  all  the  obelisks  on  the  east ;  with  regard 
to  the  former  class  of  monument,  this  probably  arose 
from  a  law  of  their  existence,  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  being  in  all  ages  preferred  for  sepulture,  but 
with  regard  to  the  latter  it  seems  to  be  accidental. 
Memphis  doubtless  possessed  many  monuments  of 

31.  LajeranObeibk.  Scale   i}^{^  class,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 

60  ft.  to  1  in.,  for  com-  ' 

oth^h  iTd***  *^*  **'  western   temples    of    ITiebes   were    also   similarly 

adorned.  They  are,  however,  monuments  easily 
broken ;  and,  from  their  form,  so  singularly  useful  for  many  building 
purposes,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  of  them  have  dis- 
appeared during  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  erectod. 


1 


DoMKbTic  Architecture. 

Except  one  small  royal  pavilion  at  Medinet  Ilabou,  no  structure 
now  remains  in  Egypt  that  can  fairly  be  classed  as  a  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  possess,  in  paintings  and  sculptures,  so  many  illustrations  of  their 
domestic  h  ibits,  so  many  plans,  elevations,  and  views,  and  even  models 
of  their  dwellings  of  every  class,  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
a  correct  judgment  not  only  of  the  style,  but  of  the  details,  of  their 
domestic  architecture. 

Although  their  houses  exhibited  nothing  of  the  solidity  and  monu- 
mental character  which  distinguished  their  temples  and  palaces,  they 
seem  in  their  own  way  to  have  been  scarcely  less  beautiful.  They 
were  of  course  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  built  of  more  perishable  materials, 
but  they  appear  to  have  Ix^on  as  carefully  finished,  and  decorated  with 
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equal  taeta  to  that  displayed  in  the  greater  works.  We  know  also, 
from  the  tombs  that  remain  to  us,  that,  although  the  government  of 
Eg^pt  waa  a  despotism  of  the  Gtiicteat  clasB,  still  the  wealth  of  the 
land  waa  pretty  equally  diETused  among  all  clasees,  and  that  luxury 
and  aplendour  were  by  no  meaaa  confined  either  to  the  royal  familj' 
or  within  the  precincta  of  the  palace.  There  ie  thus  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cities  which  have  passed  away  were  worthy  of  the 
temples  that  adorned  them,  and  that  the  streets  were  as  splendid  and 
as  tasteful  as  the  public  buildings  themselves,  and  displayed,  though 
in  a  more  ephemeral  form,  the  same  wealth  and  power  which  still 
astonish  us  in  the  great  monuments  that  remain. 

No  building  can  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the  temple  behind  it 
than  doee  the  little  pavilion  erected  at  Medinet  Haboti  by  Rhamses, 


¥ 


the  first  king  of  the  1 9th  dynnsty.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
plan  (Woodcut  No.  32),  it  is  singularly  broken  and  varied  in  its  out- 
line, surrounding  a  small  court  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  It  is  3  storeys 
in  height,  and,  properly  speaking,  consists  of  only  3  rooms  on  each 
floor,  connected  together  by  long  winding  passages.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  this  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  building,  and 

foundations  exist  which  render     —  _, 

it  prolwble  that  the  whole  was 
originally  a  square  of  the  width 
of  the  front,  and  had  other 
cham tiers,  probably  only  in 
wood  or  brick,  besides  those 
we  now  find.  This  would  hardly 
detract  from  the  playful  cha- 
racter of  the  design,  and  when 
coloured,  as  it  originally  was. 
and   with    its    battlements    or 

ornaments  complete,  itmust  have  "■     ^^i""''"'  "'•  "^M\r,g"^ '"  ''*''*''" 
formed  a  composition  as  pleas- 
ing as  it  is  unlike  our  URUal  conceptions  of  Egj-ptiiin  nrt. 
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The  other  illustration  represents  in  the  Egyptians*  own  quaint 
style  a  three-storeyed  dwelling,  the  upper  storey  apparently  being  like 
those  of  the  Assyrians,  an  open  gallery  supported  by  dwarf  columns. 
The  lower  windows  are  closed  by  shutters.  In  the  centre  is  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  storey,  and  on  the  left  hand  an  awning  supported 
on  wooden  pillars,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  indispensable  part  of 
all  the  better  class  of  dwellings.  Generally  speaking,  these  houses 
are  shown  as  situated  in  gardens  laid  out  in  a  quaint,  formal  style, 
with  pavilions,  and  fishponds,  and  all  the  other  accompaniments  of 
gardens  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 

In  all  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  building  they  seem  to 
have  anticipated  all  that  has  been  done  in  those  countries  down  to 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
surpassed  the  modern  in  those  respects  as  much  as  they  did  in  the 
more  important  forms  of  architecture. 
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DecJiueof  art  —  Temples  at  Dendero  —  Kalsbeche  —  Pliilv. 
The  third  stage  of  Egyptian  art  is  as  exceptional  as  the  two  wlii< 
preceded  it,  and  as  unlike 
aoything  else  which  has  oc- 
curred in  any  other  lands. 

From  the  time  of  the 
19th  dynasty,  with  a  slight  ^ 
revival  under  the  Bubastite 
kings  of  the  22nd  dynasty, 
Egypt  Bank  through  a  long 
period  of  decay,  till  her  mis- 
fortunes wer«  consummated 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Per- 
sians under  Cambyses,  525 
B.C.  From  that  time  she 
served  in  a  bondage  more 
destructive,  if  not  so  galling, 
as  that  of  theShepherd  domi- 
nation, till  relieved  by  the 
more  enlightened  policy  of 
the  Ptolemys.  Under  them 
she  enjoyed  as  great  material 
prosperity  as  under  her  own 
Pharaohs;  andherarchitec- 
ture  and  her  arts  too  revived, 
not,ltis  true,  with  the  great- 
ness or  the  purity  of  the  great 
national  era,  but  still  with 
much  richness  and  material 
splendour. 

This  was  continued  under 
the  Roman  domination,  and, 

judging  from  what  we  find  suie  mo  it.  w  i  m. 

in  other  countries,  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  trawB  of  the  influenw  of  Ciroek  uud  Konn 
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art  in  the  buildingu  of  tliia  age.  Mo  little,  however,  is  this  the  caise, 
that  bcfoi-e  the  discovery  of  the  readiiig  of  the  hieroglyphic  signs,  the 
learned  of  Europe  ^tlaced  the  Ptolemaic  and  Itonian  tcuiplce  of  Dendera 
and  Kalfthache  before  thoHo  of  Thetee  in  order  of  date  ;  and  could  not 
detect  a  single  moulding  in  the  architeotuial  details,  nor  a  single 
feature  in  the  acul^iture  and  painting  which  adorned  their  walls,  which 


gave  tliein  a  hint  of  the  tnith.  Even  Cleopatra  the  heautifiil  is  repre- 
sented on  these  walls  with  distinctly  Egyptian  features,  and  in  the  same 
tight  garments  and  conventional  forms  as  were  used  in  the  portrait  of 
Nophre  Ari,  Queenof  Khamses.orin  thoseof  the  wives  of  the  possefisors 
of  tomhs  in  the  age  of  the  pyramids,  3000  years  before.  Egypt  in  fact, 
ronquercrl  her  conrjuerors,  snd  foi-ced  them  In  adopt  her  cuKlomn  and 
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her  arts,  and  to  follow  in  the  groove  she  had  so  long  marked  out  for 
herself,  and  followed  with  such  strange  pertinacity. 

Some  of  the  temples  of  this  age  are,  as  far  as  dimensions  and  rich- 
ness of  decorations  are  concerned,  quite  worthy  of  the  great  age, 
though  their  plans  and  arrangements  differ  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  is  no  longer  any  hesitation  as  to  whether  'hey  should  be  called 
temples  or  palaces,  for  they  all  are  exclusively  devoted  to  worship, — 
and  to  the  worship  of  a  heavenly  God,  not  of  a  deified  king. 

What  these  arrangements  are  will  be  well  understood  from  the 
annexed  plan  of  that  of  Edfou  (Woodcut  No.  35),  which,  though  not 
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Ban-relief  at  Tell  el  Amama. 


the  largest,  is  the  most  complete  of  those  remaining.  It  is  450  ft.  in 
length  and  155  in  width,  and  covers  upwards  of  70,000  ft. ;  its  dimen- 
sions may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  largest  of  our  medi- 
aeval cathedrals  ((^ologne  or  Amiens,  for  instance).  Part  only  of  the 
whole  structure  (that  which  is  shaded  in  the  plan)  is  roofed,  and 
therefore  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  buildings  entirely  under 
one  roof. 

In  front  of  the  temple  are  two  large  and  splendid  pylons,  with  the 
gateway  in  the  centre,  making  up  a  facade  225  ft.  in  extent.  Although 
this  example  has  lost  its  crowning  cornice,  its  sculptures  and  orna- 
ments are  still  very  perfect,  and  it  may  altogether  be  considered  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  its  class,  though  inferior  in  dimensions  to  many  of 
those  of  the  Tharaonic  age.  Within  these  is  a  court,  140  ft.  by  161, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  on  three  sides,  and  rising  by  easy  steps, 
the  whole  width  of  the  court,  to  the  porch  or  portico  which,  in  Ptole- 
maic temples,  takes  the  place  of  the  great  hypostyle  halls  of  the 
Pharaohs.  It  is  lighted  froai  the  front  over  low  screens  placed  be- 
tween each  of  the  pillai  s,  a  peculiarity  scarcely  ever  found  in  temples 
of  earlier  date,  though  apparently  common  in  domestic  edifices,  or 
those  formed  of  wood,  certainly  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  18th 
dvnastv,  as  mav  }^e  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  37),  taken 
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from  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  sun-worehipping  kings,  who  reigned  between 
Amenop]iU  III.  uud  Ilorua.     From  this  wc  pass  into  an  inner  and 


Hmaller  puix:h,  and  again  through  two  passages  fo  a  dark  and  niyst«- 
nous  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  darker  passages 
'  and  chambers,  well  calculated  to  mystify  and 
strike  with  awe  any  worshipper  or  neopliytc 
who  might  be  admitted  to  their  gloomy  pre- 
cincts. 

The  celebrated  temple  at  Dcndcra  is  similar 
to  this,  and  slightly  larger,  but  it  has  do  fore- 
court, no  jjropylons,  and  no  enclosing  outer 
walls.  Its  facade  is  given  in  the  woodcut  (No. 
'JS).  Its  Isis-headed  columns  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  Edfou  in  taste  or  grace  ;  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  situation,  and  this  temple  is  not 
encumbered  cither  by 
sand  01-  huts,  which  still 
disfigure  so  many  Kgyp- 
tian  temples.  Its  effect, 
conseqiiently,  on  travel- 
lers    is     always     more 

The  Homan  temple 
at  Kalabsche  (Woodcuts 
KoB.  40  and  41),  above 
the  Cataract,  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  these  tem- 
ples on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  section  (Woodcut 
No.  41)  shows  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  a  scanty 
light  was  introduced  into 
the  inner  cells,  and  their 
gradation  in  height.  The 
position,  too,  of  its  propylons  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  irregularity 


PUlar,  from  the  Fnrtico 
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which  disting^ahes  all  the  later  Egyptian  styles  from  that  of  the 
rigid,  proportion-loving  pyramid  builders  of  Memphis. 

This  irregularity  of  plan  was  nowhere  carried  to  such  an  extent 
aH  in  the  Ptolemaic  temple  on  the  island  of  Philaj  (Woodcut  No.  43), 
Here  no  two  buildings,  scarcely  any  two  walla,  are  on  the  same  axis  or 
parallel  to  one  another.     No  Gothic  architect  in  his  wildest  moments 
ever  played  so  freely  with  hie  lines  or  djmen- 
Hions,  and  none,  it  must  be  added,  ever  produced 
anything  so  beautifully  picturesque   as  this. 
It  contains  all  the  play  of  tight  and  shade,  all 
the  variety,  of  Gothic  art,  with  the  maaaiveness 
and  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian  style ;    and  as 
it  is  Btill  tolerably  entire,  and  retains  much  of 
its  colour,  there  is  no  building  out  of  Thebes 
that   gives  so    favourable   an   impression    of 
Egyptian  art  as  this.     It  ia  tine  it  is  far  less 
sublime  than  many,  but  hardly  one  can  be 
quoted  as  more  beautiful.  f 

Notwithstanding     ita     irregularity,     this  ^ 

temple  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearly  all  a 

of  the  same  age,  and  erected  according  to  one  ^ 

plan,  while  the  greater  buildings  at  Thebes  J 

are  often  aggregations  of  parts  of  different  | 

ages ;  and  though  each  ie  beautiful  in  itself,  5 

the  result  is  often  not  quite  so  harmonious  as  1 

might  be  desired.   In  this  respect  the  Ptolemaic  ^ 

temples  certainlj-  have  theadvantage,  inasmuch  g" 

as  they  are  all  of  one  age,  and  all  completed  | 

according  to  the  plan  on  which  they  were  de- 
signed ;  a  circumstance  which,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  eompensatca  for  their  marked  in- 
feriority in  size  and  style,  and  the  littleness 
of  all  the  ornaments  and  details  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Phai'aonic  period.  It  must 
at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  this  in- 
feriority is  more  apparent  in  the  sculpture  of 
the  Ptolemaic  age  than  iu  its  archit4X!ture. 

The  general  design  of  the  buildings  is  fre-  "* 

quently  grand  and  imjiosing,  but  the  details 

are  always  inferior;  and  the  sculpture  and  painting,  which  in  the 
great  age  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  are  in  the  Ptolemaic 
age  always  frittered  away,  ill-arranged,  unmeaning,  and  injurious  to 
the  general  effect  instead  of  heightening  and  improving  it. 

Strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  we  know  less  of  tbo  maunei's 
and  customs  of  t.Iio  Egyptian  people  during  the  Greek  and  Itoman 
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dunuiiatioii,  than  we  do  of  them  during  the  earlier  (Ijnastietj,  All 
the  buildiiigB  erected  aftt-r  the  time  of  Alexander  which  have  come 
down  to  oiir  time  are  essentially  teraplea,  Kothing  that  can  ho  called 
a  iMilace  or  ]iavilion  has  survived,  and  no  tombs,  except  some  of 
Uomau   date  at  Alexandria,  are  kuowii  tv   exist.     We  have  conse- 


quently no  picturoB  of  gardena,  with  their  villas  and  fieh-jtonds  ;  no 
fai'ms,  with  their  cattle ;  no  farmyards,  with  their  geese  and  duclcs ; 
no  ploughing  or  sowing ;  no  repreeentatione  of  the  niechanical  arta ; 
no   dancing  or  amusemeuta;    no  arms  or   campaigns.     Nothing,  in 
short,  but  worship  in  it*  most  material  and  least  intellectual  form. 
It  is  a  curious  inversion  of  the  usually  received  dogmata  on  this 
subject,  but  as  we  read  the  history  of 
Egypt  as  writtiin  on  her  monuments, 
we  find  her  firet  wholly  occupied  witli 
the   arta   of   peace,   agricultural   and 
industrious,  avoiding  war  and  prieet- 
eraft,  and  eminently  practical  in  all 
her  undertakings.  Jn  the  middle  period 
wefind  her  half  political, half  religious; 
sunk  from  her  early  happy  position  to 
a  state  of  affairs  such  as  existed  in 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.     In  her 
'  third  and  last  stag©  we  find  her  fallen 
under  the  absolute  influence  of  the 
most  degrading  suj^rBtitiou.  We  know 
from  her  masters  that  she  had  no  poli- 
tical freedom  and  no  external    influ- 
_     _  once  at   this   time ;    b<it   we    hardly 

«,        pianof  Temple  at  riiiLf.  expected   to  find  her  sinking  decjier 

and  deeper  into  aujK-rstition,  at  a  time 
when  the  world  was  advancing  forward  with  sueh  rapid  strides  in 
the  march  of  civilisation,  as  was  the  case  between  the  ages  of  Alexander 
and  that  of  t'oiifitantino.  It  probably  was  in  conseqiieuce  of  this  retro- 
grade course  that  her  civilisation  perished  so  absolutely  and  entirelv 
Tinder  the  influence  of  the  rising  ntnv  of  Christianity  ;  and  thiit,  long 
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before  the  Arab  conquest,  not  a  trace  of  it  was  left  in  any  form.  What 
had  stood  the  vicissitudes  of  3000  years,  and  was  complete  and  stable 
under  Hadrian,  had  vanished  when  Constantine  ascended  the  throne. 

If,  however,  their  civilisation  passed  so  suddenly  away,  their  build- 
ings remain  to  the  present  day ;  and  taken  altogether,  we  may  perhaps 
safely  assert  that  the  ICgyptians  were  the  most  essentially  a  building 
people  of  all  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  most  generally 
successful  in  all  they  attempted  in  this  way.     The  Greeks,  it  is  true, 
surpassed  them  in  refinement  and  beauty  of  detail,  and  in  the  class  of 
sculpture  with  which  they  ornamented  their  buildings,  while  the 
Gothic  architects  far  excelled  them  in  constnictive  cleverness;  but 
with  these  exceptions  no  other  styles  can  be  put  in  competition  with 
them.    At  the  same  time,  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic  architects  under- 
stood more  perfectly  all  the  gradations  of  art,  and  the  exact  character 
that  should  be  given  to  every  form  and  every  detail.     Whether  it  was 
the  plain  flat-sided  pyramid,  the  crowded  and  massive  hypostyle  hall, 
the  playful  pavilion,  or  the   luxurious   dwelling — in  all   these   the 
Egyptians  understood  perfectly  both  how  to  make  the  general  design 
express  exactly  what  was  wanted,  and  to  make  every  detail,  and  all 
the  various  materials,  contribute  to  the  general  feffect.     They  under- 
stood, also,  better  than  any  other  nation,  how  to  use  sculpture  in  com- 
bination with  architecture,  and  to  Aiake  their  colossi  and  avenues  of 
sphinxes  group  themselves  into  parts  of  one  great  design,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  use  historical  paintings,  fading  by  insensible  degrees 
into  hieroglyphics  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  sculpture  on  the  other — 
linking  the  whole  together  with  the  highest  class  of  phonetic  utter- 
ance.    With  the  most  brilliant  colouring,  they  thus  harmonised  all 
these  arts  into  one  great  whole,  unsurpassed  by  anything  the  world 
has  seen  during  the  thirty  centuries  of  struggle  and  aspiration  that 
have  elnpsed  since  the  brilliant  days  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
Pharaohs. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
I]THIOPIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Kingdom  of  Meroe  —  PyramicU. 

It  was  long  a  question  with  the  learned  whether  civilisation  ascended 
or  descended  the  Nile — whether  it  was  a  fact,  as  the  Greeks  evidently 
believed,  that  Meroe  was  the  parent  State  whence  the  Egyptians  had 
migrated  to  the  north,  bringing  with  them  the  religion  and  the  arts 
which  afterwards  flourished  at  Thebes  and  Memphis, — or  whether 
these  had  been  elaborated  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Egypt,  and  only  in 
later  times  had  extended  to  the  Upper  Nile. 

Recent  discoveries  have  rendei-ed  it  nearly  certain  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  statement  of  the  facts— within  historic  times  at  least — that 
the  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  Delta  was  first  occupied  and  civilised ; 
then  Thebes,  and  afterwards  Meroe.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  Ethiopians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Thebans,  though  differing  essentially  from  the  Memphites,  and  that 
the  former  may  have  regarded  these  remote  kindred  with  respect, 
perhaps  even  with  a  degree  of  half-superstitious  reverence  due  to 
their  remote  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  thinly-peopled  continent, 
and  have  in  consequence  invented  those  fables  which  the  Greeks 
interpreted  too  literally. 

If  any  such  earlier  civilisation  existed  in  these  lands,  its  records 
and  its  monuments  have  perished.  No  building  is  now  found  in  Meroe 
whose  date  extends  beyond  the  time  of  the  great  king  Tirhakah,  of  the 
25th  Egyptian  dynasty,  B.C.  724  to  680,  unless  it  be  those  bearing  the 
name  of  one  king,  Amoum  Gori,  who  was  connected  with  the  intruding 
race  of  sun- worshippers,  which  broke  in  upon  the  continuous  succession 
of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Their  monuments  were  all  purposely 
destroyed  by  their  successors ;  and  almost  the  only  records  we  have  of 
them  are  the  grottoes  of  Tell  el  Amama,  covered  with  their  sculptures, 
which  bear,  it  must  be  confessed,  considerable  resemblance  in  style  to 
those  found  in  Ethiopia.  Even  this  indication  is  too  slight  to  be  of 
much  value ;  and  we  must  wait  for  some  further  confirmation  before 
founding  any  reasoning  upon  it. 

The  principal  monuments  of  Tirhakah  are  two  temples  at  Gibel 
Barkal,  a  singular  isolated  mount  near  the  great  southern  bend  of  the 
river.     One  is  a  large  first-class  temple,  of  purely  Egyptian  form  and 
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design,  about  500  ft.  in  length  by  120  or  140  io  width,  consiBtlng  of 
two  great  courts,  with  their  propylons,  and  with  internal  balls  and 
sanctuaries  arranged  much  like  those  of  the  Bhamession  at  Thebes 
(Woodcut  No.  19),  and  bo  nearly  also  on  the  same  scale  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other. 

The  other  temple  placed  near  this,  but  as  usual  uuBymmetricall}-, 
consists  of  an  outer  liall,  internally  about  50  ft.  by  60,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  four  ranges  of  columns,  all  with  capitals  repre- 
senting figures  of  Typhon  or  busts  of  Isis.  This  leads  to  an  inner 
cell  or  sanctuary,  cut  in  the  rock.' 

There  are  smaller  remains  strewed  about,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  city  on  the  spot,  but  nothing  of  architectural  importance. 

The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  are 
the  pyramids,  of  which  three  great  groups  have  been  discovered  and 
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described.  1'he  principal  group  is  at  a  place  called  Dankclah,  the 
assumed  site  of  the  ancient  .Meroe,  in  latitude  IT" north.  Another  is  at 
Gibel  Barkal ;  the  third  at  Nourri,  a  few  miles  lower  down  than  the 
last  named,  but  probably  only  another  necropolis  of  the  same  city. 

Compared  with  the  great  Memphite  examples,  these  pyramids  are 
most  insignificant  in  size — the  largest  at  Nourri  being  only  110  ft.  by 
100 ;  at  Oibel  Barkal  the  largest  is  only  88  ft.  square ;  at  Meroe  none 
exceed  60  ft.  each  way.    They  differ  also  in  form  from  those  of  Egypt, 


'  The    iuronnation    regardisg    tbeso    the  beet  and   mnEt  BCcurBt4>  work  jet 
temples     i«    principallj    derived     from     publiiheil  on  the  gubjpot. 
Roekiu'j  '  Tmveli  in  Ethiopia.'  which  is 
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being  much  steeper,  as  their  height  is  generally  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  base.  They  also  all  possess  the  roll-moulding  on  their  angles, 
and  all  have  a  little  porch  or  pronaos  attached  to  one  side,  generally 
ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  forming  either  a  chapel,  or  more  pro- 
bably the  place  where  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  was  placed.  We  know 
from  the  G  recks  that,  so  far  from  concealing  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
the  Ethiopians  had  a  manner  of  preserving  them  in  some  transparent 
substance,  which  rendered  them  permanently  visible  after  death. ^ 

To  those  familiar  with  the  rigid  orientation  of  those  of  Lower 
Egypt,  perhaps  the  most  btriking  peculiarity  of  the  pyramids  is  the 
more  than  Theban  irregularity  with  which  they  are  arranged,  no 
two  being  ever  placed,  except  by  accident,  at  the  same  angle  to  the 
■meridian,  but  the  whole  being  grouped  with  the  most  picturesque 
diversity,  as  chance  appears  to  have  dictated. 

Among  their  constructive  peculiarities  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
they  seem  all  to  have  been  first  built  in  succe  sive  terraces,  each  less 
in  dimensions  than  that  below  it,  something  like  the  great  pyramid 
at  Saccara  (Woodcut  No.  9),  these  being  afterwards  smoothed  over  by 
the  external  straight-lined  coating. 

Like  the  temples  of  Gibel  Barkal,  all  these  buildings  appear  to 
belong  to  the  Tirhakah  epoch  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  any  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Solomon,  or  that  any  are  later  than  the  age  of  Camby^^es,  every  in- 
dication seeming  to  point  to  a  date  between  these  two  great  epochs 
and  to  the  connection  of  African  history  with  that  of  Asia. 

The  ruins  at  Wady  el-Ooatib,  a  little  further  up  the  Kile  than 
Meroe,  should  perhaps  be  also  mentioned  here,  if  only  from  the 
importance  given  to  them  by  Heeren,  who  thought  he  had  discovered 
in  them  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They  are,  how- 
ever, all  in  the  debased  style  of  the  worst  age  of  Ptolemaic  or  Roman 
art  in  that  country.  They  are  wholly  devoid  of  hieroglyphics  or 
any  indication  of  sanctity  or  importance,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  caravansera  on  the  great  com- 
mercial route  between  Egypt  and  Axum,  along  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  East  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  the  days  of 
itjs  magnificence. 

Although  widely  differing  in  date  from  the  monuments  just  de- 
scribed— except  the  last  — this  may  \ye  the  place  to  mention  a  group 
of  the  most  exceptional  monuments  of  the  world — the  obelisks  of 
Axum.  It  is  said  they  were  originally  55  in  number,  four  of  them 
equal  to  that  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  represent*  the 
onlj'  one  now  standing ;  but  there  are  fragments  of  several  of  these 
lying  about,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  still  standing,  all  of  the 

*  Herodotus,  iii.  24.    Diodonis,  ii.  15. 
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ume  claaa  and  verj'  similftr  iu  design  to  tlie  large  one.  Its  height, 
according  to  Lord  Valentia,  is  60  ft.,  its  width  at  base  nearly  10,  and 
it  is  of  one  stone.  The  idea  is  evidently  Egyptian,  but  the  details  are 
Indian.  It  is  in  fact  an  Indian  nine-storeyed  pagoda,  translated  in 
Egyptian  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  ! 

The  t«mple  most  like  it  in  India  is  probably  that  at  Budh  Gya. 
That,  in  its  present  form,  is  undoubtedly  more  modern,  bnt  probably 
retains  many  of  its  original  features.  It  also  resembles  the  towtr  at 
Chittore,'  but  towers  are  from  their  form  such  frail  structures,  that 


certainly  ninc-t«nthH  of  thoNe  that  once  existed  have  perished;  and 
it  is  only  becaiteo  they  are  so  frequent  still  in  China  and  other 
Buddhist  countries  that  we  are  sure  that  the  accounts  are  true 
which  represent  them  as  once  as  freqneiit  as  in  the  country  of  their 
birth.  Ee  this  as  it  may,  this  exceptional  monolith  exactly  repre- 
sentA  that  curious  marriage  of  Indian  with  Egyptian  art  which  we 
would  expect  to  find  in  the  spot  where  the  two  people  came  in  con- 
tact, and  enlisted  architecture  to  sj-nibolise  their  commercial  union. 

'  Wnn<](.-uts  Dlt2  and  1091  in  Ihf  Aral  olitjon  of  this  History. 
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BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 
ASSYRIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of  Shinar 
may  have  been  inhabited  by  man  as  early  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile ; 
but  if  this  were  so,  it  is  certain  that  the  early  dwellers  in  the  land 
have  left  no  trace  of  their  sojourn  which  has  as  yet  rewarded  the 
research  of  modem  investigators.  So  far  indeed  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  extends,  we  have  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  primitive  races 
of  mankind  in  the  valleys  of  France  and  England  at  a  far  earlier 
period  than  we  trace  their  remains  on  the  banks  of  either  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Nile.  It  is  true  these  European  vestiges  of  pre- 
historic man  are  not  architectural,  and  have  consequently  no  place 
here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  free  us  from  the  trammels  of  a  chrono- 
logy now  admitted  to  be  too  limited  in  duration,  but  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  us  from  grasping,  as  we  might  have  done,  the 
significance  of  architectural  history  in  its  earliest  dawn. 

Unfortimately  for  our  investigation  of  Chaldean  antiquity,  the 
works  of  Berosus,  the  only  native  historian  we  know  of,  have  come 
down  to  us  in  even  a  more  fragmentary  state  than  the  lists  of 
Manetho,  and  the  monuments  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  supply 
those  deficiencies  so  completely,  though  there  is  every  prospect  of 
their  eventually  doing  so  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  mean- 
while the  most  successful  attempt  to  restore  the  text  which  has 
been  made,  is  that  of  Herr  Gutschmid,^  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
dates  he  assigns  are  very  near  the  truth.  Rejecting  the  1st  dynasty 
of  86  Chaldeans  and  their  34,080  years  as  mythical,  or  as  merely- 
expressing  the  belief  of  the  historian  tJiat  the  country  was  inhabited 


*  PiibliBhed  in  the  '  Rheinischer  Museum,*  vol.  viii.  p.  252,  et  seq. 
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by  a  Chaldeau  race  for  a  long  time  before  the  Median  invasion,  he 
places  that  event  2458  B.C.     His  table  of  dynasties  then  runs  thus :    - 


Years. 

H.C. 

II.    . 

8  Medea     .. 

..   224     . 

commencing 

. .     2458 

III.    . 

11  Chaldeans 

..   258     . 

•               >• 

..     2231 

IV.     . 

.     4il 

..   458     . 

»» 

..      1976 

V.     . 

B  Arabians 

..   245     . 

j» 

..     1518 

VI.     . 

45  Asdyriuua 

..   526     . 

»t 

..     1273 

VII.     . 

.       8          „ 

..   122     . 

•               •• 

747 

VIII.     . 

6  Chaldeans 
Persian  conquest 

..     87     . 

i> 

..       625 
..       538 

As  every  advance  that  has  been  made,  either  in  deciphering  the 
inscriptions  or  in  exploring  the  ruins  since  this  reading  was  pro- 
posed, have  tended  to  confirm  its  correctness,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  represent  very  nearly  the  true  chronology  of  the  country  from 
Nimrod  to  Cyrus.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  conqnest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Medes  only  slightly  preceded  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  and  that  the  fortification  of  Avaris 
'*  against  the  Assyrians  "  ^  was  synchronous  with  the  rise  of  the  great 
Chaldean  dynasty,  most  probably  under  Nimrod  B.C.  2234.  If  this 
is  so,  the  whole  of  the  old  civilisation  of  Egypt  under  the  pyramid- 
building  kings  had  passed  away  before  the  dawn  of  history  in  Baby- 
lonia. The  Theban  kings  of  the  12th  dynasty  had  spread  their  con- 
quests into  Asia,  and  thus  it  seems  brought  back  the  reaction  of  the 
Scythic  invasion  on  their  own  hitherto  inviolate  land,  and  by  these 
great  interminglings  of  the  nations  Asia  was  first  raised  to  a  sense 
of  her  greatness. 

What  we  learn  from  this  table  seems  to  be  that  a  foreign  invasion 
of  Medes  —  whoever  they  may  have  been  —  disturbed  the  hitherto 
peaceful  tenor  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  some  twenty-five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

They,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  out  to  make  place  for  the  Chaldean 
dynasties,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  were  those  founded 
by  Kimrod  about  the  year  2235  B.C. 

This  kingdom  seems  to  have  lasted  about  seven  centuries  without 
any  noticeable  interruption,  and  then  to  have  been  overthrown  by  an 
invasion  from  the  west  about  the  year  1518  B.C.  Can  this  mean  the 
Egyptian  conquest  under  the  kings  of  the  great  18th  dynasty  ? 

The  depression  of  the  Chaldeans  enabled  the  Assynans  to  raise 
their  heads  and  found  the  great  kingdom  afterwards  known  as  that 
of  Nineveh,  about  the  year  1273.  For  six  centuries  and  a  half 
they  were  the  great  people  of  Asia,  and  during  the  latter  half  of 
that  period  built  all  those  palaces  which  have  so  recently  been  dis- 
interred.   

*  *  Joscphus  contra  Apion,*  i.  14. 
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Tliey  were  struck  dowii  in  their  turn  by  the  kings  of  Babylonia, 
who  established  the  second  Chaldean  kingdom  about  the  year  625,  but 
only  to  give  place  to  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  in  the  year  538,  after 
little  more  than  a  century  of  duration. 

As  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  the  first  kingdom  was  established 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  and  flourished  there  for  centuries 
before  it  was  superseded  by  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Thelx^s  had  succeeded  to  the  earlier  seat  of  power  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Memphis. 

Owing  to  the  fortunate  employment  of  sculptured  alabaster  slabs 
to  line  the  walls  of  the  palaces  during  the  great  period  of  Assyrian 
prosperity,  we  are  enabled  to  restore  the  plan  of  the  royal  palaces  of 
that  period  with  perfect  certainty,  and  in  consequence  of  the  still  more 
fortunate  introduction  of  stone  masonry  during  the  Persian  period — 
after  they  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Greeks — we  can  understand 
the  construction  of  these  buildings,  and  restore  the  form  of  many  parts 
which,  being  originally  of  wood,  have  perished.  The  Plains  of  Shinar 
possessed  no  natural  building  material  of  a  durable  nature,  and  even 
wood  or  fuel  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  been  so  scarce  that  the 
architects  were  content  too  frequently  to  resort  to  the  use  of  bricks 
only  dried  in  the  sun.  The  consequence  is  that  the  buildings  of  the 
early  Chaldeans  are  now  generally  shapeless  masses,  the  plans  of 
which  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  follow,  and  in  no  instance 
has  any  edifice  been  discovered  so  complete  that  we  can  feel  quite 
sure  we  really  know  all  about  it.  Fortunately,  however,  the  temples 
at  Wurka  and  Mugheyr  become  intelligible  by  comparison  with  the 
Birs  Nimroud  and  the  so-called  tomb  of  Cyrus,  and  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Khorsabad  from  the  corresponding  ones  at  Susa  and 
Persopolis.  Consequently,  if  we  attempt  to  study  the  architecture  of 
Chaldea,  of  Assyria,  or  of  Persia,  as  separate  styles,  we  find  them  so 
fragmentary,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  materials  in  which 
they  were  carried  out,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  their  forms. 
But  taken  as  the  successive  developments  of  one  great  style,  the 
whole  becomes  easily  intelligible ;  and  had  the  southern  excavations 
been  conducted  with  a  little  more  care,  there  is  perhaps  no  feature 
that  would  not  have  been  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation.  Even 
as  it  is,  however,  the  explorations  of  the  last  fifteen  years  have 
enabled  us  to  take  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  what  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  during  the  2000  years  it 
remained  a  great  independent  monarchy.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  art  which  is  entirely  new  to  us,  and  which  may  lead 
to  the  most  important  results  in  clearing  our  ideas  as  to  the  origin 
of  styles.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  a  scientific  sense  that  this  is 
true.  Except  the  buildings  at  Persepolis,  everything  is  buried  or 
heaped  together   in   such  confusion  that  the  passing  traveller  sees 
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nothing.  It  is  only  by  study  and  oomparison  that  the  mind  eventually 
realises  the  greatness  and  the  beauty  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  Eastern 
monarchies,  or  that  any  one  can  be  made  to  feel  that  he  actually  sees 
the  sculptures  which  a  Sardanapalus  set  up,  or  the  tablets  which  a 
Nebuchadnezzar  caused  to  be  engraved. 

Owing  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  materials,  it  must  perhaps 
be  admitted  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  Central  Asia 
is  more  difficult  and  less  attractive  than  that  of  other  countries  and 
more  familiar  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  immense  triumph 
to  the  philosophical  student  of  art  to  have  penetrated  so  far  back 
towards  the  root  of  Asiatic  civilisation.  Is  is  besides  as  great  a  gain 
to  the  student  of  history  to  have  come  actually  into  contact  with  the 
works  of  kings  whose  names  have  been  familiar  to  him  as  household 
words,  but  of  whose  existence  he  had  until  lately  no  tangible  proof. 

In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Assyrian  explora- 
tion commenced  in  1843  by  M.  Botta,  at  Khorsabad,  and  brought 
to  a  temporary  close  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1855,  have 
added  an  entirely  new  chapter  to  our  history  of  architecture;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Egypt,  probably  the  most  ancient  we 
can  ever  now  hope  to  obtain.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  rival  that  of 
Egypt  in  antiquity,  as  the  Pyramids  still  maintain  a  pre-eminence 
of  1000  years  beyond  anything  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  we  now  know,  approximately  at  least, 
what  we  may  expect  to  find  on  the  banks  of  that  celebrated  river. 
There  is  nothing  certainly  in  India  that  nearly  approaches  these 
monuments  in  antiquity,  nor  in  China  or  the  rest  of  Asia ;  and  in 
Europe,  whatever  may  be  maintained  regarding  primaeval  man,  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  any  building  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Trojan 
war.  All  our  histories  must  therefore  begin  with  Egypt  and  Assyria 
— beyond  them  all  is  speculation,  and  new  fields  of  discovery  can 
hardly  be  hoped  for. 

The  Assyrian  discoveries  are  also  most  important  in  supplying 
data  which  enable  us  to  understand  what  follows,  especially  in  the 
architectural  history  of  Greece.  No  one  now  probably  doubts  that 
the  Dorian  Greeks  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  Doric  order  from  the 
pillars  of  Beni  Hassan  (Woodcuts  Nos.  16  and  17)  or  Nubia  — or  rather 
perhaps  from  the  rubble  or  brick  piers  of  Memphis  or  Naucratis,^  from 
which  these  rock-cut  examples  were  themselves  imitated.  But  the 
origin  of  the  Ionic  element  was  always  a  mystery.  We  knew  indeed 
that  the  Greeks  practised  it  principally  in  Asia  Minor — hence  its 
name;  but  we  never  knew  how  essentially  Asiatic  it  was  till  the 
architecture  of  Kineveh  was  revealed  to  us,  and  till,  by  studying  it 
through  the  medium  of  the  buildings  at  Pcrsepolis,  we  wore  made  to 

*  If  the  Greeks  traded  to  Xaiicratib  as  early  ns  the  1st  OIyiii])iad. 
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feel  how  completely  the  Ionic  order  was  a  Grecian  refinement  on  the 
wooden  and  somewhat  Barbaric  orders  of  the  Euphrates  valley. 

It  is  equally,  or  |)erhaps  almost  more,  important  to  know  that  in 
Chaldsea  we  are  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  those  Buddhist  styles  of 
art  which  afterwards  pervaded  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  it 
may  bo  also  the  germs  of  the  architecture  of  Southern  India.^  These 
affinities,  however,  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  hardly  even  hinted 
at ;  but  they  certainly  will  one  day  become  most  important  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  religious  development  of  the  further  East. 

In  these  researches  neither  the  literature  nor  the  language  of  the 
country  avail  us  much.  If  the  affinities  are  ever  traced,  it  will  be 
through  the  architecture,  and  that  alone ;  but  there  is  every  prospect 
of  its  proving  sufficient  for  the  purpose  when  properly  explored. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  even  to  allude  to  the  decipherment  of 
the  mysterious  written  characters  of  the  Chaldeans.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  one  now  living,  who  has  followeti  up  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  with  anything  like  a  proper  degree  of  study,  who  has  any 
doubt  regarding  the  general  correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
arrow-headed  inscriptions.  Singularly  enough,  the  great  difficulty  is 
with  regard  to  proper  names,  which  as  a  rule  were  not  spelt  pho- 
netically, but  were  made  up  of  symbols.  This  is  provoking,  as  these 
names  afford  the  readiest  means  of  comparing  the  monuments  with  our 
histories ;  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  pronunciation  has  induced 
many  to  fancy  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  is  unstable. 
But  all  this  is  becoming  daily  less  and  less  important  as  the  history 
itself  is  being  made  out  from  the  monuments  themselves.  It  may 
also  be  true  that,  when  it  is  attempted  to  translate  literally  meta- 
physical or  astrological  treatises,  there  may  still  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  a  given  passage;  but  plain  his- 
torical narratives  can  be  read  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  a 
chapter  of  Herodotus  or  of  Plutarch;  and  every  day  is  adding  to 
the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  deciphered,  and  to  the  stock  of 
materials  and  facts  with  which  the  readings  may  be  checked  or 
rectified. 

From  the  materials  already  collected,  combined  with  the  chrono- 
logy above  sketched  out,  we  are  enabled  to  divide  the  architectural 
history  of  the  Middle  Asiatic  countries  during  the  period  of  their 
ancient  greatness  into  three  distinct  and  well-defined  epochs. 

1st.  The  ancient  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  period,  ranging  from 


*  When  the  *  Handbook  of  Arch i  tec- 
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B.O.  2234  to  1520,  comprising  the  ruins  at  Wurka,  Mugheyr,  Abu 
Shahrein,  Niifer,  Kaleh  Sherghat,  &o.  Temples,  tombs,  and  private 
dwellings,  all  typical  of  a  Turanian  or  Scythic  race. 

2nd.  The  Assyrian  and  second  Chaldean  kingdoms,  founded  about 
1290  B.C.,  and  extending  down  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  538  B.C.,  comprising  all  the  buildings  of  Mimroud,  Koyunjik, 
Khorsabad,  and  those  of  the  second  Babylon.  An  architecture  essen- 
tially palatial,  without  tombs,  and  few  temples,  betokening  the 
existence  of  a  Semitic  race. 

3rd.  The  Persian,  commencing  with  Cyrus,  538  b.c,  and  ending 
with  Alexander,  b.c.  333,  comprising  Passargadsd,  Susa,  and  Perse- 
polis.  An  architecture  copied  from  the  preceding :  palatial,  with 
rock  tombs  and  small  temples.  Aryan  it  may  be,  but  of  so  strangely 
mixed  a  character  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  sister  styles.  Either  it  seems  to  be  that  Cyrus  and  his  descendants 
were  of  Turanian  blood,  governing  an  Aryan  people,  or  that  they 
were  Aryan,  but  that  there  was  so  strong  an  infusion  of  Turanians 
among  their  subjects  that  they  were  forced  to  follow  their  fashions. 
Perhaps  a  little  of  both ;  but  taking  the  evidence  as  it  now  stands,  it 
seems  as  if  the  first  hypothesis  is  that  nearest  the  truth.  These  rock- 
cut  tombs,  and  the  splendour  of  their  sepulchral  arrangements  generally, 
savour  strongly  of  Scythic  blood ;  and  their  gorgeous  palaces,  their 
love  of  art,  the  splendour  of  their  state  and  ceremonial,  all  point  to 
feelings  far  more  prevalent  among  the  Turanians  than  to  anything 
ever  found  among  kings  or  people  of  an  Aryan  race. 

None  of  these  styles,  however,  are  perfectly  pure,  or  distinct  one 
from  the  other.  The  three  races  always  inhabited  the  country  as 
they  do  now.  And  as  at  this  hour  the  Turkish  governor  issues  his 
edicts  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  so  did  Darius  write  the 
history  of  his  reign  on  the  rocks  at  Behistun  in  Persian,  Assyrian, 
and  the  old  Scythic  or  Median  tongue.  The  same  three  races  occupied 
the  country  then  as  they  do  now.  But  each  race  was  supreme  in  the 
order  just  given,  and  the  style  of  each  predominated  during  the  period 
of  their  sway,  though  impregnated  with  the  feelings  and  peculiarities 
of  the  other  two.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  gives  the  architecture  of 
the  country  in  that  age  its  peculiar  value  to  the  archaeologist.  The 
three  great  styles  of  the  world  are  here  placed  in  such  close  juxta- 
position, that  they  can  be  considered  as  a  whole,  illustrating  and 
supplementing  each  other,  but  still  sufficiently  distinct  never  to  lose 
their  most  marked  characteristics.  The  materials  are  still,  it  must  be 
confessed,  somewhat  scanty  to  make  all  this  clear ;  but  every  day  is 
adding  to  them,  and,  even  now,  no  one  familiar  with  architectural 
analysis  can  be  mistaken  in  recognising  the  leading  features  of  the 
investigation. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


CHALDEAN  TEMPLES. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

DATK8.  DATFft. 

Nimrod bc.  2234?     SbAmaii  Vul.    Kaleb  Sherghai     .    .    .b.c.  1800 

Unikh.    Bowttriyeh,  Wurk.\ 2093       Sin  ShodA.    Wuswus? 1700 

rigi 2070       SurSIn 1660 

Chetlorlaomer 1976     ,  Puma  Puryaa 1600 

l8ml  Dogon 1850     j  Arab  oonquerom 1600  ?i 

Already  the  names  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  kings  belonging  to  these 
old  dynasties  have  been  recovered,  and  the  remains  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  temples  have  been  identified  as  founded  by  them ;  but 
unfortunately  none  of  these  are  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  to 
afford  any  certainty  as  to  their  being  entirely  of  this  age,  and  all 
are  in  such  a  state  of  rain  that,  making  use  of  all  the  information 
we  possess,  we  cannot  yet  properly  restore  a  temple  of  the  old  Chal- 
dean epoch. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture to  have  obtained  so  much  knowledge  as  we  have  of  temples, 
which  were  only  known  to  us  before  from  the  vague  descriptions  of 
the  Greeks,  and  which  are  the  earliest  forms  of  a  type  of  temples 
found  afterwards  continually  cropping  up  in  the  East. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience  to  suppose  that  a  people  of 
Turanian  origin  should  be  without  temples  of  some  sort,  but,  except 
the  description  by  the  Greeks  of  the  temple  or  tomb  of  Belus,  we  have 
nothing  to  guide  us.  We  have  now  a  fair  idea  what  the  general  out- 
line of  their  temples  was,  and  even  if  we  cannot  trace  their  origin;  we 
can  at  least  follow  their  descendants.  There  seems  now  no  doubt  but 
th^t  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Buddhist  forms  of  architecture  in 
India  and  further  eastward,  were  derived  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Many  of  the  links  are  still  wanting ;  but  it  is  something 
to  know  that  the  Birs  Nimroud  is  the  type  which  two  thousand  years 
afterwards  was  copied  at  Fagahn  in  Burmah,  and  Boro  Buddor  in 


1  The  chronology  here  giveu  is  based 
on  the  various  papers  communicated  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  the  *  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  x.  et  scq  , 
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Java ;  and  that  the  descent  from  these  can  easily  bo  traced  in  those 
conntiies  and  in  China  to  the  present  day. 

The  principal  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  this  old  form  of  temple  is,  that  the  material  most  employed  in  their 
construction  was  either  crude,  sun-dried,  or  very  imperfectly-burnt 
bricks ;  or  when  a  better  class  of  bricks  was  employed,  as  was  pro- 
bably the  case  in  Babylon,  they  have  been  quarried  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  succeeding  capitals.  •  A  good  deal  also  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  those  who  have  explored  them  have  in  many  cases 
not  been  architects,  or  were  persons  not  accustomed  to  architectural 
researches,  and  who  consequently  have  failed  to  seize  the  peculiarities 
of  the  building  they  were  exploring. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  Persians  did 
for  these  temples  exactly  what  they  accomplished  for  the  palace  forms 
of  Assyria.  They  repeated  in  stone  in  Persia  what  had  l)con  built  in 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  with  wood  or  with  crude 
bricks.  It  thus  happens  that  the  so-called  tomb  of  Cyrus  in  Passar- 
gad»  enables  us  to  verify  and  lo  supply  much  that  is  wanting  in  the 
buildings  at  Babylon,  and  to  realise  much  that  would  be  otherwise 
indistinct  in  their  forms. 

The  oldest  temple  we  know  of  at  present  is  the  Bowariyeh  at 
Wurka  (Erek),  erected  by  Ui-ukh,  at  least  2000  years  b,(\  ;  but  now  so 
utterly  ruined,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  it  originally  was 
like.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  consisted  of  two  storeys  at  least : 
the  lowest  about  200  feet  square,  of  sun-dried  bricks;  the  upper  is 
faced  with  burnt  bricks,  apparently  of  a  more  modern  date.  The  height 
of  the  two  storeys  taken  together  is  now  about  100  feet,  and  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  a  third  or  chamber  storey  existed  above  the  parls 
that  are  now  apparent,^ 

The  Mugheyr  Temple^  is  somewhat  better  preserved,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  only  the  lower  storey  that  can  be  considered  old.  'i'he 
cylinders  found  in  the  angles  of  the  upper  part  belong  to  Xabonidus, 
the  last  king  of  the  later  Babylonian  kingdom ;  and  the  third  storey 
only  exists  in  tradition.  Still,  from  such  information  as  we  have,  wo 
gather  that  its  plan  was  originally  a  rectangle  198  feet  by  133,  with 
nine  buttresses  in  the  longer  and  six  in  the  shorter  faces.  The  walls 
slope  inwards  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  10.  Above  them  was  a  second 
storey  119  feet  by  75,  placed  as  is  usual  nearer  one  end  of  the  lower 
storey,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  staircase  being  added  at  the  other.  It  is 
47  feet  distant  from  the  south-eastern  end,  and  only  28  or  30  from 
the  other ;  but  whether  the  whole  of  this  was  occupied  by  a  flight  of 


'  Infills,  'Clmldica  ami  Bab>Ioiiin/     i      '  Journal  R.  A.  S ,  vol.  xv.  p.  2C0,  ct 
p.  IG7.  !  ttCq. 
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xtejis  ur  uut  is  hy  »u  lueaiia  clear.  Taken  altogether,  the  plan  aiid 
probalilo  uj>|)earaiico  of  the  building  when  complete  may  have  been 
something  like  that  roprceented  in  Woodoute  Nob.  46  and  47,  though 
thero  arc  too  tuaay  elemente  of  unocrtaintir  to  make  it  a  reBtoration 
which  caa  altogether  be  depended  upon. 


47,  PtanofTemplf  .iMoghfyr.    Sole  100  ft.  lo  Itn, 

The  typical  esample  of  this  class  of  temples  is  the  Birs  Nimrond,' 
near  Babylon.  It  U  true  that  as  it  now  stands  every  brick  bears  the 
stamp  of  Kebochadnassar,  by  whom  it  was  repaired,  perhaps  nearly  , 
rebuilt ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  changed  tho 
original  plan,  or  that  the  sacrod  form  of  these  temples  had  altered  in 
tho  inten-al.  It  owes  its  more  perfect  preservation  to  the  fact  of  the 
upper  storey  having  been  vitrified,  after  erection,  by  some  process 
we  do  not  quite  tinderstaud.  This  now  forms  a  mass  of  slag,  which 
has  to  a  great  extent  protected  the  lower  storeys  from  atmospheric 
influences. 

Jo  80  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  the  lower  storey  forms  a  perfect 
square,  272  feet  each  way.  Above  this  are  sis  storeys,  each  42  feet 
less  in  horizontal  dimensions.  These  aro  not  placed  concentrically  on 
those  below  them,  but  at  a  distance  of  only  12  feet  from  the  south- 
eastern edge,  and  consequently  30  feet  from  tho  N.W.,  and  21  feet 
from  the  two  other  sides. 

'  Jnumal  It.  A.  B.,  vol.  xviiL  p.  1,  et  I  wLich  all  the    iuroitnatinn    licre  f^ivi^n 
eeq.,   Bir    H.    Rawlinson's   paper,    from  I  rognrdiug  tbo  Dirs  ie  obtained. 
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The  height  of  the  ihreo  uj.per  storeya  ecoms  to  have  lieen  ascer- 
taincd  with  sufficient  correctness  to  l>e  15  feet  each,  or  46  feet 
together.     Unfortunately  no  excavation  was  undertaken  to  ascertain 


the  height  of  the  lowest  and  most  important  storey.  Sir  Heni'y 
RawlinsoQ  assameB  it  at  26;  and  I  have  ventured  to  make  it  4r>, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  tomb  of  Cynis  and  the  temple  at  Mughcyr. 
The  height  of  the  two  intermediate  storeys,  insteatl  of  l>eing  22  feet 
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6  inches,  as  we  might  expect,  was  26,  which  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  some  adjustment  due  to  the  chambers  which  ranged  along  their 
walls  on  two  sides.  The  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  these  chambers 
were  not  ascertained,  which  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they 
seem  the  counterpart  of  those  which  surrounded  Solomon's  Temple  and 
the  Yiharas  in  India,  and  are  consequently  among  the  most  interesting 
peculiarities  of  this  building. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  design  of  the  upper 
storey,  though  it  does  not  seem  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  as 
fragments  of  its  vaulted  roof  are  strewed  about  the  base  of  the  tower- 
like fragment  that  remains,  from  which  a  restoration  might  be  cfifected 
by  any  one  accustomed  to  such  investigations.^  What  we  do  know  is 
that  it  was  the  oella  or  sanctuary  of  the  temple.^  There  probably  also 
was  a  shrine  on  the  third  platform. 

This  temple,  as  we  know  from  the  decipherment  of  the  cylinders 
which  were  found  on  its  angles,  was  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets  or 
heavenly  spheres,  and  we  find  it  consequently  adorned  with  the  colours 
of  each.  The  lower,  which  was  also  richly  panelled,  was  black,  the 
colour  of  Saturn;  the  next,  orange,  the  colour  of  Jupiter;  the  third, 
red,  emblematic  of  Mars ;  the  fourth,  yellow,  belonging  to  the  sun ; 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  green  and  blue  respectively,  as  dedicated  to  Venus 
and  Mercury ;  and  the  upper  probably  white,  that  being  the  colour 
belonging  to  the  Moon,  whose  place  in  the  Chaldasan  system  would  be 
uppermost. 

Access  to  each  of  these  storeys  was  obtained  by  stairs,  probably 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  plan ;  these  have  crumbled  away  or  been 
removed,  though  probably  traces  of  them  might  still  have  been  found 
if  the  explorations  had  been  more  complete. 

Another  temple  of  the  same  class  was  exhumed  at  Khorsabad  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  M.  Place.  It  consisted,  like  the  one  at  Borsippa, 
of  seven  storeys,  but,  in  this  instance,  each  was  placed  concentrically 
on  the  one  below  it :  and  instead  of  stairs  on  the  sloping  fane,  a  ramp 
wound  round  the  tower,  as  we  are  told  was  the  case  with  the  temj)le 
of  Belus  at  Babylon.  The  four  lower  storeys  are  still  jx^rfect :  each 
of  them  is  richly  panelled  and  coloured  as  alx>ve  mentioned,  and  in 
some  parts  oven  the  parapet  of  the  ramp  still  remains  in  situ.  The 
three  upper  storeys  are  gone,  but  may  be  easily  restored  from  those 


'  Flandin  and  Coete,  *  Voyage  en  Perse,' 
vol.  iv.pl.  221. 

2  I  have  ventured  to  restore  the  roof  of 
tlie  cellft  with  a  sikra  (ziggur  or  ziggnmh, 
according  to  Rawlinson's  *  Five  Ancient 


digenous,  Rnd  borrowed  from  some  older 
type,  wl  I  ether  exactly  what  is  represented 
here  is  not  denr,  it  must  be  confessed.  It 
it  offi-red  ns  a  suggestion,  the  reason  for 
which  will  be  given  when  we  conic  to 


Monurchies/  vol.  i.  p.  335,  et  pussini),    speak  of  Buddhist  or  Saracenic    archi- 
from  finding  similar  roofs  at  Susa,  Bag-  '  toi-tiiro. 
dad.  Keffeli  &c.     Thcic  are  certninly  in- 
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below,  as  was  done  by  M.  Place,  as  shown  in  the  onncxod  woodcut. 
Aooording  io  him,  it  waa  an  observatory,  and  had   no  cella  on  its 


)  direct  evidence  to  dctev- 
My  own  impreBeions  on 


summit.  If  this  was  the  cam  it  wa«  a  Semitic  temple,  and  belongs 
to  a  quite  different  religion  from  that  whose  temples  we  have  been 
describing.  But  unfortunately  there  ii 
mine  whether  it  had  such  a  chamber  or 
the  subject  are  decidedly  at  variance 
with  thoee  of  M.  Place,  but  until 
some  bas-reliefs  are  discovered  con- 
taining representiitions  of  these 
temples  and  of  their  cells,  we  shall 
probably  hardly  ever  know  exactly 
what  the  form  of  the  crowning 
member  really  was.  From  the  imi- 
tations in  modem  times  we  seem  to 
see  dimly  that  it  was  conical,  and 
possibly  curvilinear.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  tower  at  Khorsabad 
were,  150  feet  square  at  the  base  » 
and  1 35  high  from  the  pavement  to  ""* "'  *" ' '"' 

tho  platform  on  its  summit.  Its  base,  however,  was  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  plain,  so  that  when  seen  from  below  it  must  have 
iKien  an  imposing  object. 

The  inscriptions  at  Borsippa  and  elsewhere  mention  other  temples 


iry,  KhurVbjd.     Scjita 
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of  the  same  class,  aud  iiu  doubt  those  of  Babyluu  w^re  more  magni- 
ficont  than  any  we  hove  yet  found  ;  but  thoy  niust  always  have  been 
such  prominent  objects,  and  the  inaterialH  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed BO  easily  removed,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  anj'thiiig  more  iwjrfect 
will  now  bo  found. 

The  Mujelibe,  described  by  Bich  and  afterwards  explored  without 
success  by  Layard,  is  probably  the  base  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus 
described  by  the  Greeks ;  but  even  its  dimensiona  can  now  hardly  be 
asccriAined,  so  completely  is  it  ruined.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
parallelc^ram  of  about  600  feet  square,'  and  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
140  feet;  but  no  trace  of  the  upper  storeys  exist,  nor  indeed  anything 
which  would  enable  ns  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  form  of  the  base- 
ment itself.  If  this  is  the  height  of  the  basement,  however,  analogy 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  six  storeys  rt»e  to  a  height  of  alx>ut 
450  feet ;  and  with  the  ziggurah  or  sikra  on  their  summit,  the  whole 
height  may  very  well  have  been  the  stadium  mentioned  by  Strabo." 

As  before  mentioned,  we  have  fortunately  iu  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at 
Fassargadn  (Woodcuts  Mos.  52  to  54)  a  stone  copy  of  these  temples ;  in 


this  instance,  however,  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  more 
than  a  model,  but  not  the  less  instructive  on  that  account.  Like  the  Birs 
Nimroud,  the  pyramid  consists  of  six  storeys  :  the  three  upper  of  equal 
height,  in  this  instance  23^  inches ;  the  next  two  are  equal  to  each 
other,  and,  as  in  the  Birs  Nimroud,  in  the  ratio  of  26  to  15,  or  41  inches. 
The  basement  is  equal  to  the  three  upper  put  together,  or  5  ft.  0  in.. 


'  Bich  gives  its  dimenuoiu :  On  the  I  odI;  an  nverage  ^ucas  lan  he.  made  nt  H^ 
north,  600  feel:   tnuth,  657;   e>ut,  546;    originnl  [limenBionfl. 
nnd  wpst,  408.    Bnt  it  is  «o  rarnone  thdt  '      '  Stmbn,  ivi.  p.  738. 
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making  a  total  of  18  ft.  4  in.*  The  height  of  the  oella  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  basement,  but  this  maj^  be  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
whole  edifice,  it  being  necessary  to  provide  a  chamber  of  a  given 
dimension  for  the  sepulchre.  In  the  larger  temples,  it  may  he  surmised 
that  the  height  was  divided  into  four  nearly  equal  parts :  one  being 
given  to  the  basement,  one  to  the  two  next  storeys,  one  to  the  three 
upper  storeys,  and  the  fourth  to  the  chamber  on  the  summit. 

This  building  is  now  called  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  and  most  probably 
was  so,  though  copied  from  a  form  which  we  have  just  been  describing 
as  a  temple.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  celebrated 
example  of  this  form  is  as  often  called  the  tomb  as  the  temple  of  Belus,^ 
and  among  a  Turanian  people  the  tomb  and  the  temple  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Another  peculiarity  worth  observing  is  that  instead  of  the  walled 
enclosure  that  surrounded  the  Birs  Nimroud,^  we  have  here  an  open 
screen  of  pillars  standing  14  feet  apart,  but  certainly  not  part  of  a 
cloister,  nor  probably  even  supporting  an  entablature,  being  mere  steles 
to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  sacred  enclosure.  The  interest  of  this 
will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Buddhist  art ;  all  that  is 
required  is  to  direct  attention  to  it  here. 

There  is  one  other  source  from  which  we  may  hope  to  obtain  in- 
formation regarding  these  temples,  and  that  is  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  They  drew  architecture,  however,  so 
badly,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  guarded  in  considering  such 
representations  as  more  than  suggestions ;  but  the  annexed  woodcut 
(No.  65)  does  seem  to  represent  a  four-storeyed  temple,  placed  on  a 
mound,  with  very  tolerable  correctness,  and  if  the  upper  storey  had 
not  been  broken  away  the  drawing  might  have  given  us  a  valuable 
hint  as  to  the  form  and  purposes  of  the  cella,  which  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  erection.  Its  colouring,  too,  is  gone ;  but  the  certain 
remains  of  symbolical  colours  at  Borsippa  and  Ehorsabad  confirm  so 
completely  the  Greek  accounts  of  the  seven-coloured  walls  of  Ecbatana 
that  with  the  other  indications  of  the  same  sort  extant  that  branch  of 
the  inquiry  may  be  considered  as  complete. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  that  the  thread  is  caught,  it  will  be 
followed  up  till  this  form  of  temple  is  thoroughly  investigated ;  for  to 
the  philosophical  student  of  architectural  history  few  recent  discoveries 
are  of  more  interest.  There  hardly  seems  a  doubt  but  that  many  tem- 
ples found  further  eastward  are  the  direct  lineal  descendants  of  these 


>  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  ,  dotiis,  i.  181,  Arrian,  vii.  17,  2,  Pliny,  vi. 
measures,  owing  to  the  absence  of  frac-    2G. 
tions  in  the  calculation.  ^  See  plan   by  Ker  Toiicr,  vol.  ii.  p. 

*  It  is  called  t<»nib  by  Stralx),  lib.  xvi.,    323. 
and  Diodonw,  xvii.  112,  3;  temple, Hero- 
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Babylunian  forms,  though  wc  ae  yet  cau  only  [liuk  up  hero  aud  there 
the  missing  Uuks  of  the  chain  of  evidence  which  connects  the  one  with 
the  other.  We  know,  however,  that  BuddluBm  is  essentially  the  reli- 
gion of  a  Turanian  people,  and  it  has  long  bocn  BUBj>cctcd  that  there 
was  some  connection  between  the  Magi  of  Central  Asia  and  the  priests 
of  that  religion,  and  that  some  of  ita  forma  at  least  were  elaborated  in 


U.  RepraEnutianofsTemplf.    (From  i  Ou-nlief  rram  Ko^unjlk.) 

the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  If  the  architectural  investigation  is  fully 
carried  out,  I  feel  convinced  we  shall  bo  able  to  trace  back  to  their 
source  many  things  which  hitherto  have  boon  unexplained  mysteries, 
and  to  complete  the  history  of  this  form  of  temple  and  of  the  religion 
to  which  it  belonged,  from  the  Bowariyoh  at  Wurka,  built  2O00  years 
B.C.,  to  the  Temple  of  lltaven  erected  in  the  city  of  Tekin  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  century. 
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TfRlath  Pileser  II.  (itouth-CAStem  palace, 
Nimroud) b.c.  744 

Shalmanefler  IV 

Sargon  (palace,  Kboraabad) 

Sennacherib  (palace,  Koyui\)ik)    .... 

Eaarbaddon  (south-western  palace,  Nim- 
road)  

Sardanapalua  (central  palace,  KoyQi\)ik)    • 

Destruction  of  Nineveh 


726 
721 
704 

6S0 
667 
625 


All  the  knowledge  which  wo  in  reality  possess  regarding  the  ancient 
palatial  architecture  of  the  Euphrates  vaUey^  is  derived  from  the 
exploration  of  the  palaces  erected  by  the  great  Assyrian  dynasty  of 
Nineveh  during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
Fortunately  it  is  a  period  regarding  the  chronology  of  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  Canon  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,^  extending  up  to  the  year  900  B.C. :  this,  combined  with 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  fixes  the  date  of  every  king's  reign  with  almost 
absolute  certainty.  It  is  also  a  period  regarding  which  we  feel  more 
real  interest  than  almost  any  other  in  the  history  of  Asia.  Almost  all 
tho  kings  of  that  dynasty  carried  their  conquering  arms  into  Syria,  and 
their  names  are  familiar  to  us  as  household  words,  from  the  record  of 
their  wars  in  the  Bible.  It  is  singularly  interesting  not  only  to  find 
these  records  so  completely  confirmed,  but  to  be  able  to  study  the 


*  This  chapter  and  that  next  following 
may  be  regarded  as,  in  all  essential  re- 
spects, an  abridgment  or  condensation  of 
the  information  contained  in  a  work  pub- 
lished by  tho  author  in  1851,  entitled, 
*  The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Pcrsepolis 
Restored,'  the  only  real  difference  being 
that  the  more  perfect  decipherment  of  the 
inscriptions  since  that  work  was  pub- 
lished has  caused  some  of  the  palaces  and 
buildings  to  be  ascribed  to  different  kings 
and  dynasties  from  those  to  whom  they 


were  then  assigned,  and  proved  their 
dates  to  be  more  modem  than  was  sus- 
pected, for  the  oldest  at  least.  The  order 
of  their  succession,  however,  remains  the 
same,  and  so  consequently  do  all  the 
architectural  inferences  drawn  from  it. 
Those  readers  who  may  desire  further 
information  on  the  subject  are  referred  to 
the  work  alluded  to. 

3  Published  in   1862,   in   the   '  Athe- 
noium '  journal,  No.  1812. 
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actual  works  of  these  very  kings,  and  to  analyse  their  feelings  and 
aspirations  from  the  pictures  of  their  actions  and  pursuits  which  they 
have  left  on  the  walls  of  their  palaces. 

From  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greeks  wo  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  palaces  of  Babylon  were  superior  in  beauty  and  magnificence 
to  those  of  Nineveh ;  and,  judging  from  the  extent  and  size  of  the 
mounds  still  remaining  there,  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  may  have 
been  the  case ;  but  they  are  so  completely  ruined,  and  have  Ijeen  so  long 
used  as  quarries,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore,  even  in  imagination, 
these  now  formless  masses. 

One  thing  seems  nearly  certain,  which  is,  that  no  stone  was  used  in 
their  construction.  If,  consequently,  their  portals  were  adorned  with 
wnged  bulls  or  lions,  they  must  have  been  in  stucco.  If  their  walls 
were  covered  with  scenes  of  war  or  the  chase,  as  those  of  Nineveh, 
they  must  have  been  painted  on  plaster;  so  that,  though  their 
dimensions  may  have  been  most  imposing  and  their  splendour  daz- 
zling, they  must  have  wanted  the  solidity  and  permanent  character  so 
essential  to  true  architectural  effect. 

It  is  the  employment  of  stone  which  alone  has  enabled  us  to  under- 
stand the  arrangements  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  Had  not  their  portals 
been  marked  by  their  colossal  genii,  we  should  hardly  have  known 
where  to  look  for  them ;  and  if  the  walls  of  their  apartments  had  not 
been  wainscoted  with  alabaster  slabs,  we  should  never  have  been  able 
to  trace  their  form  with  anything  like  certainty.  Practically,  all  wo 
know  of  Assyrian  art  is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  so  suitable  a 
material  as  alabaster  close  at  hand  and  to  the  skill  with  which  they 
knew  how  to  employ  it.  Had  their  walls  only  been  plastered,  the 
mounds  of  Khorsabad  and  Nimroud  would  have  remained  as  myste- 
rious now  as  they  were  before  Layard  and  Botta  revealed  to  us  their 
splendours. 

The  only  exception  to  these  remarks  which  have  yet  come  to  light 
is  the  so-called  Wuswus  ruin  at  Wurka.^  "Whether  it  is  a  palace  or 
not  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  the  interior  is  too  much  ruined  for  its 
plan  to  be  traced  with  certainty ;  and  its  date  cannot  bo  fixed  from 
any  internal  evidence.  Some  of  the  bricks  used  in  its  construction 
bear  the  name  of  Sin  Shada,  1700  b.c,  but  it  is  suspected  they  may 
have  been  brought  from  an  older  edifice.  Nor  does  the  style  of  its 
architecture  help  us  at  present.  The  same  sort  of  panelling  was  used 
by  Sargon  at  Khorsabad  1000  yeai-s  after  the  assumed  date;  and 
panelling  very  like  it  is  used  even  in  the  age  of  the  I'yramids  (Wood- 
cuts Nos.  9  and  10)  1000  years  at  least  before  that  time.  With  more 
knowledge  we  may  recognise  minor  features  which  may  enable  us  to 
discriminate  more  exactly,  but  at  present  we  only  know  that  this  class 


>  liOflus,  'Olmlilea  and  Babylonia,'  p.  188. 
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of  pauclljng  was  uaed  for  the  adommont  of  external  walla  from  the 
earliest  agex  down  at  least  to  the  deatruction  of  Babylon.  It  was  pro- 
bably Tifled  with  well-marked  charactcriBtios  in  progre«eion  of  style; 
but  these  we  have  yet  to  ascertain.  Externally  the  Wuewus  is  a 
parallelogram  266  ft.  by  173.  Like  almost  every  building  in  the 
Euphratea  valley  in  those  ancient  times,  instead  of  the  sides  facing 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  was  the  caso  in  Egypt  in  the 
Pyramid  age,  the  angles  point  towards  them.  In  this  case  the  entrance 
is  in  the  north-oast  face.  The  centre  apparently  was  occupiod  by  a 
court ;  and  opposite  the  entrance  were  two  larger  anil  several  smaller 
apartments,  the  larger  being  57  ft.  by  30.  The  great  interest  of  the 
building  lies  in  the  mode  in  which  the  external  walls  were  ornamented 
(Woodcuts  Nos.  5G  and  57).     These  were  plastered  and  covered  by  an 
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elaborate  series  of  roodings  and  square  sinkings,  forming  a  beautiful 
and  very  apjiropriate  mode  of  adorning  the  wall  of  a  building  that  had 
no  external  openings. 

This  system  is  carried  still  further  in  a  fragment  of  a  wall  in  the 
same  city,  but  of  uncertain  date.  In  this  instance  these  reedings — 
there  are  no  i>aiiels  in  the  smaller  fragment — and  the  plain  surfaces  are 
ornamented  by  an  clalwrate  mosaic  of  small  cones  about  3  or  3^  in. 
long.  The  butt  or  thicker  end  of  these  is  dipped  in  colour,  and  they 
are  then  built  up  into  patterns  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  68.  It 
ja  probable  that  the  walls  of  the  Wuawua  were  adorned  with  similar 
[latterns  in  colours,  biit  being  executed  in  less  durable  materials  have 
perished.     Indeed,  from  tlic  accounts  which  we  have,  as  well  as  fium 
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the  remains,  we  are  justified  in  asserting  tliat  this  style  of  architecture 
depended  for  its  effect  on  colour  as  mnoli,  at  least,  if  not  more,  than  on 
form.  Could  colour  be  made  as  permauent  this  might  frequently  be 
wise,  but  too  great  dependence  on  it  has  deprived  lis  of  half  the  know- 
ledge we  might  otherwise  possess  of  the  architectural  effects  of  other 
times. 


A 


Nineveh. 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  results  that  were  achieve<l  iu  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  during  which  tho  Assyrian  explorations  were 
pursued  with  activity,  it  is  by  no  moans  impossible  but  that  much 
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more  still  remains  to  reward  an  energetic  and  skilful  research  in  these 
mounds.  Still,  seven  palaces  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly  exhumed ; 
four  at  Nimroud,  two  at  Koyunjik,  and  one  at  Khorsabad.  Among  these 
we  have  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Sardanapalus,  of  Esarhaddon, 
Sargon,  Shalmaneser,  and  probably  of  Tiglath  Pileser.  Consequently 
the  palaces  of  all  the  great  kings,  whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  us,  are 
laid  bare.  Beyond  these,  the  palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal  worthily  com- 
mences the  series  before  the  kings  of  Assyria  came  into  contact  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  consequently  before  their  Biblical  record 
begins.  It  may  bo  that  other  works  of  the  same  kings  may  be  dis- 
covered, or  the  buildings  of  some  less  celebrated  monarch,  but  if  we  do 
not  know  all  that  is  to  be  known,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  already 
have  acquired  the  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  that  is  to  be  obtained 
from  these  explorations. 

Nimroud. 

The  oldest  of  the  buildings  hitherto  excavated  in  Assyria  is  the 
North-West  Palace  at  Nimroud,  built  by  Asshur-bani-pal,  about  the 
year  884  B.C.  Though  not  the  largest,  it  more  than  makes  up  for  this 
deficiency  by  the  beauty  of  its  sculptures  and  the  general  elegance  of 
its  ornaments.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  59),  the 
excavated  portion  of  the  palace  is  nearly  a  square,  about  330  ft.  each 
way.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  north,  at  the  head  of  a  noble 
flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  river  to  the  level  of  the  terrace  on 
which  the  palace  stood.  From  this,  two  entrances,  adorned  with 
winged  bulls,  led  to  a  great  hall,  162  ft.  in  length  by  32  in  width,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  situated  the  throne  and  at  the  lower  a 
smaller  apartment  or  vestibule  opened  on  the  terrace  that  overlooked 
the  river.  Within  the  great  hall  was  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  open- 
ing into  the  central  court  of  the  palace,  the  entrance  of  which  was  so 
arranged  as  to  ensure  privacy,  proving  that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of 
the  private  apartments  or  hareem  of  the  palace.  To  the  eastward  of 
this  was  a  suite  of  apartments,  three  deep,  decreasing  in  width  as 
they  receded  from  the  light,  but  so  arranged  that  the  inner  apart- 
ments must  have  been  entirely  dark  had  the  walls  been  carried  to  the 
ceiling.  As  will,  however,  be  presently  explained  in  describing  Khors- 
abad, it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  walls  extended  to  only  half 
the  height  of  the  rooms,  and  formed  terraces  with  dwarf  pillars  on 
their  summits,  between  which  light  was  introduced,  and  they  in  fact 
formed  the  upper  storey  of  the  building.  To  the  south  was  a  double 
suite,  apparently  the  banquet! ng-halls  of  the  palace ;  and  to  the  west- 
ward a  fourth  suite,  more  ruined,  however,  than  the  rest,  owing  to  its 
being  situated  so  near  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  As  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  the  rooms  on  this  face  seem  to  have  been  arranged  throe  deep : 
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the  oater  opeDiDg  on  the  terrace  by  three  portals,  the  central  ooe  of 
whicli  had  winged  bulls,  but  the  lateral  Becm  to  have  been  without 
these  omamenta;  the  whole  facade  being  about  330  ft.  in  extent, 
north  and  sonth. 

All  these  appartmente  were  lined  with  sculptured  slabs,  represent- 
ing mostly  either  the  regal  state  of  the  sovereign,  his  prowess  in  war, 
or  amusements  during  peace,  but  many  of  them  were  wholly  devoted 
to  religious  subjects.     Beyond  these  apartments  were  many  others, 


1:1^. 


coTering  at  least  an  eqnal  extent  of  ground,  but  their  walls  having 
been  only  plastered  and  painted,  the  sun-burnt  bricks  of  which  they 
were  built  have  crumbled  again  to  their  original  mud.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  they  were  inferior  to  those  already  described,  both  in 
form  and  size,  and  applied  to  Inferior  purposes. 

The  mound  at  Kimroud  was  so  much  extended  after  this  palace 
was  built,  and  eo  covered  by  subsequent  buildings,  that  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  ascertain  either  the  extent  or  form  of  this,  which  is  the  only 
palace  of  the  older  dynasty  known.  It  will  therefore  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  turn  at  once  to  Khorsabad,  which,  being  built  wholly  by  one 
king,  and  not  altered  afterwards,  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  position 

'  This  plan,  with   all  the  porticulurs  .  reduced  to  tho  usual  erale  of  100  ft.  to 
liere  menlionod,  are  taken  bom  Layanl's  |  1  inob,  for  eu;  compariion  with  the  di- 
work,  which  is  the  only  authority  on  Ihe  i  mensiima  of  all  the  other  ediUccB  quoted 
■nbject,  >o  that   it  is  not  nectfaary  to    throughout  this  vork. 
refer  to  him  on  every  poiot.    The  plan  ia 
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and  arrangemeDtfl  of  an  Assyrian  palace  than  wo  can  obtain  from  any 
one  on  the  Kimroud  mound.  It  has  besides  this  the  advantage  of 
being  the  only  one  so  complete  and  so  completely  excavated  as  to 
enable  ua  to  form  a  correct  ides  of  what  an  Assyrian  palace  really  was 
and  of  all  its  arrangements. 


\l 


Plu  of  PbUim  ■(  Khorubad.  Bbcming  tfa 


u  they  wore  kit  by  M,  no<U, 
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The  cityof  Khorsabad  was  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  NineveL, 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  was  nearly  square  in  plan,  measuring 
about  an  English  mile  each  way.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north- 
western wall  was  a  gap,  in  which  was  situated  the  mound  on  which 
the  palace  stood.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  common  to  all 
AssjTian  palaces  to  be  so  situated.  Their  builders  wisely  objected  to 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses  and  walls,  and  at  the  same 
time  sought  the  protection  of  a  walled  enclosure  to  cover  the  gateways 
and  entrances  to  their  palaces.  At  Koyunjik  and  Nimroud  the  outer 
face  of  the  palace  was  covered  and  protected  by  the  river  Tigris;  and 
here  the  small  brook  Eausaer  flows  past  the  fort,  and,  though  now  an 
insignificant  stream,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  was 
dammed  up  so  as  to  form  a  lake  in  fiont  of  the  palace  when  inha- 
bited. This  piece  of  water  may  have  been  further  deepened  by 
excavating  from  it  the  earth  necessary  to  raise  the  mound  on  which 
the  palace  stood. 

That  part  of  the  mound  in  this  instance  which  projected  between 
the  walls  was  a  square  of  about  660  ft.  each  way,  raised  about  30  ft, 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  protected  on  evcrj'  side  by  a  supporting 
wall  cased  with  stone  of  very  beautiful  masonry  (Woodcut  No,  61). 
Rehind  this,  and  inside  the  city,  was  a  somewhat  lower  mound,  about 


300  ft.  in  width  and  1300  or  1400  ft.  in  length,  on  which  were  situated 
the  great  portals  of  the  palace,  together  with  the  stables  and  offices, 
and,  outside  the  walls  of  the  palace  properly  so  called,  the  Hareem. 
All  the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace  properly  ao  called  were 

'  The  vhole  of  the  fafonuBtioD  regard-  I  tinua<ion,  '  Niaive  et  VAieyne,'  b;  H. 
ing  Khoraabod  is  t&ken  tiora  M.  BotU's  j  Victor  Flaoe. 
gr^at  work  on  the  subject,  and  its  con- 
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revetetl  with  sculjitural  slabs  of  alabaster,  generally  about  9  ft.  iii 
height,  like  those  at  Nimroud  ;  these  either  roprcBcnt  the  ware  or  the 
peaceful  auniscnients  of  King  Sargon,  comtueinorate  his  magnificence,  or 
expreBB  his  rclip^ioue  feelings. 

1'hc  great  portals  that  gave  access  to  the  Palace  of  Khorsabad  from 
the  city  were  among  the  most  magnificent  of  those  yot  diacovered. 
The  facade  in  which  they  stood  presented  a  frontage  of  330  ft.,  in  which 
ivcro  three  poitala ;  the  central  one  flanked  by  great  human-headed 


SI,        Pkn  of  Pulnce  at  Khorenbiul.  aa  cinDplMilj  eiMvuirt  bj  H.  Place.    Th(  paita  black 

bulls  19  ft.  in  height,  aad  on  each  side  two  other  bulls  15  ft.  high, 
with  a  giant  strangling  a  lion  between  them,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut 
(No,  63),  representing  what  still  remained  of  them  when  uncovered  by 
M.  Botta,  and  now  forming  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  British 
Museum.     These  portals  were  reached  from  the  city  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
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now  entirely  dealrojwl,  Init  wliich  tlicre  can  be  little  (lifficulty  in  restor- 
ing from  what  we  find  nt  * .  ..i-. 

rersepolifl  and  elsewhere. 

These  portals  led  to  the 
great  outer  court  of  tho 
palace,  measuring  315  ft. 
hy  280  between  the  hut- 
tresBea  with  which  it  was 
adorned  all  round.  On  the 
righthandwcresixorsovcn 
smaller  courts  surrounded 
by  the  stables  and  out- 
houses of  the  palace,  which 
were  approached  hy  a  ramp 
on  the  outside,  at  the  hcwl 
of  which  was  a  block  of 
buildings  containing  the 
cellarage,  and  generally 
the  stores  of  eatables.  On 
the  left  hand  of  this  court 
were  the  metat  stores,  each 
room  having  been  appro- 
priated to  iron,  copper,  or 
other  such  materials,  and 
behind  them  outside  the 
palace  was  the  Harcem.' 

In  the  northern  angle, 
a  rather  insignificant  paes' 
age  formed  a  means  of  com- 
mnsication  between  this 
great  outer  court  and  the 
next,  which  was  3G0  ft. 
long  by  200  wide,  and 
probably  open  to  the  coun- 
try, at  least  in  front  of 
the  great  portals.  On  tho 
inner  side  of  this  second 
court  a  magnificent  portal 
opened  into  what  appears 
tohave  been  the  residential 
portion  of  tho  palace,  mea- 
suring nearly  .SOO  by  500 
ft.  over  all. 

The  proper  entrance  to 
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this  court  was  by  the  ramp  before  alludod  to,  which  was  indeed  tho 
only  access  to  the  palace  for  chariots  and  horsemen.  From  the  second 
court,  throuj^h  the  onlj-  vaulted  paseago  in  tho  paTacc,  access  was 
obtained  to  the  state  apartments  looking  over  the  country.  'J'he  three 
principal  of  these  are  shown  to  a  larger  scale  in  the  woodcut  (Ko.  64), 


M.  Eiilargnl  PIad  of  the  Thm  prindpnl  Rooini  it  Khonstud.    Scale  So  ft.  to  I  In. 

with  thoir  dimensions  figured  upon  them.  The  next  woodcut  (No.  05) 
is  a  restored  section  of  these  apartments,  showing  what  their  arrange- 
ment was,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conceived  they  were  roofed, 
according  to  the  information  gathered  on  the  spot,  and  what  we  find 
afterwards  practised  at  rersopolis  and  elsewhere.' 

It  will  l-c  observed  that  the  area  covered  by  tho  walls  is  of  nearly 
tlie  same  extent  as  that  of  tho  rooms  themselves,  so  that  the  galleries 
formed  in  fact  an  upper  storey  to  the  palace ;  and  thus,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  kept  tho  inner  apartments  free  from 
heat  and  glare,  while  in  the  evenings  and  mornings  the  galleries 
formed  airy  and  light  apartments,  affording  a  view  over  the  country. 


'  Sparc  will  not  ndrait  of  Dif 
into  all  tho  teasooB  for  th' 
lierc.  If  nnj  odo  wiEbes  for  furtlipr  in- 
ronnntion  on  the  subject,  I  must  refL-r  him 
to  my  •PttlacPBof  NinoTphand  Persepolie 
Ecslored,'  publiahH  in  1851.    Nothing 


WM  publUliod  that  has  at  all  shaken  my 

viewB  of  the  corrcctnees  of  tho  data  on 
which  these  restorations  were  based.  On 
the  contrary  crtry  auhsequent  research 
has  served  only  more  and  more  to  nm- 
of  Iht'ir  general  correotneas,  and 


I  occurred    during    the    twpnty-lhree    I  cannol  now  suggest  any  improvement 
years  that  have  elnpscd  ninpe  that  wnrk  I  even  in  iletiiilB. 
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and  open  on  every  side  to  the  breezes  that  at  times  blow  so  refreshingly 
over  the  plains.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  by  this  arrangement 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  could  never  penetrate  into  the  halls  them- 
selves, and  that  rain,  or  even  damp,  could  easily  be  excluded  by  means 
of  curt^ns  or  screens. 

The  whole  of  these  state-rooms  were  rev^ted  with  sculptured 
alabaster  slabs,  as  shown  in  the  section ;  above  which  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  conventional  designs  painted  on  stucco,  remains  of 
which  were  found  among  the  debris. 

The  external  face  of  this  suite,  as  seen  from  the  north-eastern 
court,  was  probably  something  very  like  what  is  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut (No.  66),  though  there  are  less  materials  for  restoring  the  exterior 
than  there  are  for  the  internal  parts  of  the  palace.  The  arched 
entrance  to  the  court,  shown  on  the  left,  is  certain :  so  also,  I  conceive, 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  light  was  introduced  into  the  apartments. 
The  details  of  the  pillars  are  not  so  certain,  though  not  admitting 
of  much  latitude  of  doubt. 

As  before  mentioned,  outside  the  palace  stood  the  Hareem,  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  form,  but  measuring  400  ft.  by  280,  distinguisheil 
in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  62)  by  being  tinted  by  hatching.  The 
whole  of  its  external  walls  are  adorned  with  reeded  pilasters  and 
panels  like  those  of  the  Wuswus  at  Wurka  (Woodcut  No.  56),  which 
is  not  the  case  with  any  other  part  of  the  palace.  It  has  only  one 
small  external  opening  from  the  terrace,  and  another  which  may  bo 
called  a  concealed  one  from  the  great  outer  court.  Internally  its 
arrangements  are  very  remarkable.  First  there  is  an  outer  court  into 
which  these  two  entrances  open,  and  within  that  two  other  courts,  on 
whose  side  are  extended  what  may  be  called  three  complete  suites  of 
apartments,  very  similar  to  each  other  in  arrangement,  though  varied 
in  dimensions.  It  looks  as  if  each  was  appropriated  to  a  queen,  and 
that  their  relative  magnificence  accorded  with  the  dignity  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  But  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that 
Sargon  had  three  queens,  and  only  that  number  of  legitimate  wives  ? 
Assuming  this,  however,  there  is  still  room  in  this  Hareem  for  any 
number  of  concubines  and  their  attendants. 

The  central  court  of  the  Hareem  is  one  of  the  richest  discoveries 
that  rewarded  M.  Place's  industry.  It  was  adorned  with  six  free- 
standing statues — the  smaller  court  with  two — and  the  walls  were 
wainscoted  with  enamelled  tiles  representing  the  king,  his  vizier,  lions, 
eagles,  vines  and  fruits,  and  other  objects  in  a  bright  yellow  colour 
on  a  blue  ground.  The  whole  is  in  fact  one  of  tlio  most  curious  and 
interesting  discoveries  yet  made  in  these  palaces. 

As  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  this  was  really  the  Hareem 
of  the  palace,  it  is  curious  that  such  a  building  as  the  observatoiy 
described  above  (p.  155),  should  have  been  erected  in  its  immediate 
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proximity.  Every  one  ascending  the  ramp  or  standing  on  its 
summit  must  have  looked  into  its  courts,  unless  they  were  covered 
with  awningB  or  roofs  in  some  manner  we  do  not  quite  under- 
stand ^  and  wo  can  hardly  assume  that  such  a  tower  was  intended 
as  the  praying  place  of  the  king  and  the  king  only.  The  fact  is 
undouhted,  however  we  may  explain  it. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  observed  that  in  every  case 
the  principal  part,  the  great  mass,  of  the  palace  was  the  terrace  on 
which  it  stood,  which  was  raised  by  artificial  means  to  a  height  of 
30  ft.  and  more,  and,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Woodcut  No.  61), 
carefully  rovetcd  with  stone.  On  th'n  stood  the  palace,  consisting 
principally  of  one  great  block  of  private  apartments  situated  around 
an  inner  square  court.  From  this  central  mass  two  or  three  suites  of 
apartments  pi'ojected  as  wings,  so  arranged  as  to  bo  open  to  the  air  on 
throe  sides,  and  to  give  great  variety  to  the  outline  of  the  palace  as 
seen  from  below,  and  great  play  of  tight  and  shade  in  every  aspect 
under  which  the  building  could  be  surveyed.  So  far  also  as  wo 
can  judge,  the  whole  arrangements  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  the  oniaments  not  only  elegant  iu  themselves,  but 
singularly  expreasive  and  appropriate  to  the  situations  in  which 
thoy  are  found. 

Another  most  important  discovery  of  M.  Place  is  that  of  the  great 
arehed  gates  of  the  city.     These  were  apparently  always  constructed 
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SI.  Cltj  CliWiiBjs,  KliureolMd.  (From  M.  Flaw.) 

in  pairs— one  for  the  use  of  foot-paaecngerB,  the  other  for  wheeletl 
carriages,  as  shown  by  the  marks  of  wheels  worn  into  the  jiavement  in 
the  one  case,  while  it  is  perfectly  smooth  in  the  othcr.^ 

'  From  thediscoTcrjof  Ihesearcliea,  M.  with  >an-dried  brJcks,  thoagh  some  of 
Placo  jumped  iiiBtuntlj  to  tlie  omcluBioii  tlioso  apartmenta  were  apwarda  of  40  feit 
Ihotl-ecBUBetheABSj-riimHcould construct  '  in  widtlil 

an  nroh  18  fcot  span  wiCli  kiln-btunt  j  It  would  liavc  boou  quite  oa  logi{^  to 
bricks  tor  a  city  gate,  thercrore  tbej  reason  that  basiuso  nil  tho  gates  of  all 
vttulttd  ail   tho  rooms  of  their  iwlncca  1  tlic  wallod  eitios  iu  Europe  are  arclicd, 


KUORSABAD. 


ThoBo  appropriated  to  carriages  had  plain  janiba  rising  perpen- 
dicularly Vi  or  15  ft.  These  supported  a  aemicircular  arch,  18  ft,  in 
diameter,  adorned   on   its  face  with  an   arcLivolt  of  great  beauty, 


U.  CIV  Galtwuf  (t  Klwrutad.    (Itom  H.  PtKe.) 

formed  of  blue  enamelled  bricks,  with  a  pattern  of  figures  and  stars 
of  a  warm  yellow  colour,  relieved  upon  it. 


therefore  all  the  rooma  of  the  houBes  in-  i  witbont  an^r  supports,  ia  eqaally  iinleii- 
■idu  are  nrcbed  also:  BDd  far  more  lo^icul  I  able.t  If  he  hail  oakcd  any  practjcnl 
to  reason  (h:il,  becaiiae  we  can  eonstmct  |  buihlor  nliat  extent  ha  woahl  roof  in  Ihiii 
arcbis  100  or  150  feet  span  for  our  |  manner  without  auy  fnuniog,  anil  with 
briilgea,  we  should  cuuBtruct  equally  '  do  other  proll^tiou  above  Uiiin  ii  lic.ivy 
wide  Taulti  for  our  room.  Wo  do  not.  Hooriug  of  niud,  bo  would  probably  have 
however  :  nor  did  the  Aasyriuns.  found  20  feet  more  than  most  mon  would 

In  the  Hrbt  plaee,  a  mud-brick  Vdult  like  to  undortnki',  and  some  of  the  hallH 
40  tt^t  in  span  would  crusli  with  ils  own  require  roi^fs  i'i  and  43  feet  in  B|ttn.  In 
weight ;  and  if  employed  in  sueh  rooms,  I  India  wc  ounnot  roof  sptuiB  beyond  25  or 
for  iiiitanre,  as  v,,  si.,  and  vii.  of  Boita's  '  2C  feet,  Ibongli  wo  liave  mhI  and  teak 
plan,  Ibry  must  linve  been  in  nbso-  timber:  at  best  the  Assyrians  had  cedar, 
lute  (larkucBs.  The  tnith  of  tlie  matter  In  India  alao  we  have  ptrfeetly  burnt  tiles 
istbnt  I  foresaw  and  annouueedM.  Place'*  and  eiquisilc  chunam:  neither  of  which 
ilismvcry  long  before  he  went  to  Khors-  the  Assyrians  pngaesscd,  or  at  leost  nwil 
abad.*  What  he  has  done  since  does  Dot  Tor  this  purpoio,  or  thiii  remains  would 
iiidui-e  me  to  alter  any  feature  in  the  have  bcon  found  on  tlio  floors.  If  Mr. 
restorstion  I  tijen  proposud.  '  Rawlirisnn  will  show  the  Indians  how  to 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Kawlinson's  proposal  to  acrumplisti  10  feet  with  even  these  perfect 
cover  the  lialls  with  Hut  roofs  of  timber,    malerials,  be  would  W  tlic  gnatcst  orcbi- 
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The  gateways  fur  foot-poBsengers  were  iicarl}'  of  the  same  diiuen- 
sifins,  aUiut  14  or  15  ft.  broad,  but  tlioy  were  omameuted  by  wiiigul 
bulls  with  human  heads,  l>otwoen  which  stood  giants  etrangling  lions. 
In  the  OKamjilo  illustrat^nl  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (Ko.  G8).  the  aTch 
sprang  directly  from  the  backs  of  the  bulls,  and  was  omaniented  by 
an  archivolt  similar  to  that  over  the  carriage  entrances,  and  which  is 
perhaps  as  beautiful  a  mode  of  ornamenting  an  arch  as  is  to  lie  found 
anywhere. 

Other  arches  have  been  found  in  these  Assyrian  excavations,  but 
none  of  such  extent  as  thc^o,  and  noiie  which  show  more  completely 


Interior  of  iiYei; 


how  well  the  Assyrians  in  the  time  of  Sargon  (721  b.c.)  understood 
not  only  the  construction  of  the  arch,  but  also  its  use  as  a  decorative 
arcliitcctural  feature.' 


tectural  boni-fuctor  tbe;  have  seen  for  »  |      '  Thoeo   gitleways  arc   extrcmel;  Iti- 
veiy  long  Umo.  tcrosting  lo   the  Biblical  student,  inaa- 

It  ma;,  however,  bo  aeked,  If  tlita  ie  much  bb  they  are  the  odIj  examples  Hhioii 
eo  clear  as  here  assumed,  why  ahonld  '  enable  na  to  understand  the  galeways  a( 
men  put  aside  a  reoaoiiable,  TcaBible,  and  t!  e  Temple  at  Jenualem  as  described  by 
beautirul  mode  of  roofinpt,  to  propose  im-  |  Ezekiel.  Tljcir  dimcnsiooB  are  nt-arlj 
possible  archfa,  and  still  less  feasible  ;  the  same,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  side 
flats?  The  nnewcr  Becms  ojay  and  ob-  j  cliambersandof  gntcagenemllyaToalronst 
vious,  but  too  coiitroveraial  and  personal  idenlioal.  TliOBo  gate*  liod  b<*n  built  100 
to  bo  onlercd  upon  ben.'.  |  joara  at  Icnal  btf<jrc  KzLkicl  wrote. 
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There  must  always  be  many  points,  even  in  royal  residences,  which 
would  be  more  easily  understood  if  we  knew  the  domestic  manners 
and  usages  prevalent  among  the  common  people  of  the  same  era  and 
country.  This  knowledge  we  actually  can  supply  in  the  present  case, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  modem  Eastern  residences.  Such  a  mode  of 
illusti-ation  in  the  West  would  be  out  of  the  question ;  but  in  the  East, 
manners  and  customs,  processes  of  manufacture  and  forms  of  building- 
have  existed  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
This  immutability  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the  Kast,  and  frequently 
enables  us  to  understand  what  in  our  own  land  would  have  utterly 
faded  away  and  been  obliterated.  In  the  Yezidi  House,  for  instance, 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Layard's  work,  we  see  an  exact  reproduction, 
in  every  essential  respect,  of  the  style  of  building  in  the  days  of 
Sennacherib.  Here  we  have  the  wooden  pillars  with  bracket  capitals, 
supporting  a  mass  of  timber  intended  to  be  covered  with  a  thickness 
of  earth  sufBcient  to  prevent  the  rain  or  heat  from  penetrating  to  the 
dwelling.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  houses  of  the  humbler 
classes  were  in  former  times  similar  to  that  here  represented;  and 
this  very  form  amplified  into  a  palace,  and  the  walls  and  pillara 
ornamented  and  carved,  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  principal 
features  of  the  palace  of  the  great  Assyrian  king. 

Palace  ok  Sennacherib,  Koyunjik. 

Having  said  so  much  of  Khor^'abad,  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  say 
much  about  the  palace  at  Koyunjik,  built  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of 
the  Khorsabad  king. 

As  the  great  metropolitan  palace  of  Nineveh,  it  was  of  course  of 
far  greater  extent  and  far  more  magnificent  than  the  suburban  palace 
of  his  father.  The  mound  itself  on  which  it  btands  is  about  H  mile 
in  circumference  (7800  ft.);  and,  as  the  whole  was  raised  artificially 
to  the  height  of  not  less  than  30  ft.,  it  is  in  itself  a  work  of  no  mean 
magnitude. 

The  principal  palace  stood  at  the  south- western  angle  of  this  mound, 
and  as  far  as  the  excavation  has  been  canied  seems  to  have  formed  a 
square  of  about  600  ft.  each  way — double  the  lineal  dimensions  of  that 
at  Nimroud.  Its  general  arrangements  were  very  similar  to  those  at 
Khorsabad,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  It  enclosed  within  itself  two  or  three 
great  internal  courts,  surrounded  with  sixty  or  seventy  apartments, 
some  of  great  extent.  The  principal  fa9ade,  facing  the  east,  surpassed 
any  of  those  of  Khorsabad,  both  in  size  and  magnificence,  being  adorned 
by  ten  winged  bulls  of  the  largest  dimensions,  with  a  giant  between 
each  of  the  two  principal  external  ones,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  63),  besides  smaller  sculptures — the  whole  extending 
to  a  length  of  not  less  than  350  ft.  Tlie  principal  facade  at  Khorsabad, 
vor..  I.  N 
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rts  above  mentioned,  extended  3^,0  ft.,  but  the  bulls  and  the  portals 
there  were  to  those  at  Koyunjik  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  40,  which 
nearly  indeed  expresses  the  relative  magnificence  of  the  two  palaces. 
Inside  the  great  portal  at  Koyunjik  wag  a  hall,  180  ft.  in  length  by  42  in 
width,  with  a  recess  at  each  end,  through  which  access  was  obtained  to 
two  courtyards,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left ;  and  beyond  these  to 
the  other  and  apparently  the  more  private  apartments  of  the  palace, 
which  overlookeil  the  country  and  the  river  Tigris,  flowing  to  the 
westward  of  the  palace —the  principal  entrance,  as  at  Khorsabad,  being 
from  the  city.* 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  how  much  further  the  palace 
extended,  though  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  apartments  which 
were  reveted  with  sculptures  have  been  laid  open ;  but  what  has  been 
excavated  occupies  so  small  a  portion  of  the  mound  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  unimpressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  forms  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Nineveh.  Judging  even  from 
what  has  as  yet  been  uncovered,  it  is,  of  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity, 
alone  surpassed  in  magnitude  by  the  great  palace- temple  at  Kamac  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which  it  was 
raised,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  was  adorned, 
a  doubt  arises  whether  it  was  not  as  great,  or  at  least  as  expensive,  a 
work  as  the  great  palace-temples  of  Thebes.  The  latter,  however,  were 
built  with  far  higher  motives,  and  designed  to  last  through  ages,  while 
the  palace  at  Nineveh  was  built  only  to  gratify  the  barbaric  pride  of 
a  wealthy  and  sensual  monarch,  and  perished  with  the  ephemeral 
dynasty  to  which  he  belonged. 

Palace  of  Esarhaddon. 

Another  Assyrian  palace,  of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist, 
is  that  of  Fsarhaddon,  commonly  known  as  the  South- West  Palace  at 
Nimroud.  Like  the  others,  this  too  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  only  part  that  remains  sufficiently  entire  to  be  described  is  the 
entrance  or  southern  hall.  Its  -general  dimensions  are  165  ft.  in  length 
by  62  ft.  in  *vidth,  and  it  consequently  is  the  largest  hall  yet  found  in 
Assyria.  The  architects,  however,  either  from  constructive  necessities 
or  for  purposes  of  state,  divided  it  down  the  centre  by  a  wall  supporting 
dwarf  columns,  forming  a  central  gallery,  to  which  access  was  had  by 
bridge  galleries  at  both  ends,  a  mode  of  arrangement  capable  of  great 

'  I^^anrs  excavations  here  furnish  iis  j  wall:*,  which  are  equal  to  the  floor  space 
with  what  has  not  been  found  or  has  bolow,  formed  such  a  storey.  This  ramp 
been  overlooked  elsewhere,  e,g.^  a  rump  at  Ko}unjik  would  just  saftice  to  lead  to 
or  winding  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  tliem,  and  k^s  far  to  prove  the  theory, 
storey  {*  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  461).  As  ^  If  it  was  similarly  situated  at  Khorsabad 
explained  above,  I  believe  the  tops  of  the  '  it  would  be  in  the  part  fallen  away. 
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ASSYBIAN  PALACES. 


variety  and  picturesqueneea  of  effect,  and  of  which  there  ie  Httlc  doubt 

that  the  builders  availed   tbemselvee  to  the 

fullest   extent.     Thia  led  into  a  courtyard  of 

considerable  dimensions,  surrounded  by  apart' 

ments,  but  they  are  all  too  much  destroyed  by 

fire  to  be  intelligible. 

Another  great  palace,  built,  as  appears  from 
the  inscriptions,  by  a  son  of  Esarhaddon,  has 
been  discovered  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tlio 
mound  at  Koyunjik.  Its  terrace-wall  has  been 
explored  for  nearly  300  ft.  in  two  directions 
from  the  angle  near  which  the  principal  entrance 
is  placed.  This  is  on  a  ievcl  20  ft.  lower  than 
the  palace  itself,  which  iu  reached  by  an  inclined 
psss^e  nearly  200  ft.  in  length,  adorned  with  ;o,  H«Uorsouiii-Wc«tP«i«cf, 
sculpture  on  both  sides.     The  palace  itself,  as  .srnie  loon.  to  i  in. 

far  as  its  exploration  has  been  carried,  apj^ears  similar  in  its  arrange- 
ments to  those  already  described ;  but  the  sculptures  with  which  it 
ifl  adorned  are  more  minute  and  delicate,  and  show  a  more  perfect 


t1 
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Ontnl  ralicr,  Knjunjlk. 
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imitation  of  iiaturo.  than  the  earlier  eiamples,  though  inferior  to  them 
in  grandeur  of  conception  and  breadth  of  design. 

The  architectural  details  also  display  a  degree  of  elegance  and  an 
amount  of  elalKtrate  finish  not  usually  found  in  the  earlier  examples, 
as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Woodcut  No.  72,  representing  one  of  the 
pavement  slabs  of  tho  palace.  It  is  of  the  same  design,  and  similarly 
oiTiamented,  but  the  finish  is  better,  and  the  execution  more  elaborate, 
than  in  any  of  the  more  ancient  oxamplen  we  are  acquainted  with. 


W.  Pjvpmcnt  Sl.l.  from  tlw  Central  PbUm.  KojTu.jIk. 

Bcsidca  those,  there  were  on  the  mound  at  Nimroud  a  central  palace 
built  by  Tiglath  Pileeer,  and  one  at  the  soutb-eaatern  angle  of  tho 
mound,  built  by  a  grandson  of  E8avha<ldon ;  but  both  are  too  much 
Tuinetl  for  its  being  feasible  to  trace  either  their  form  or  extent. 
Aro4ind  the  great  pyramid,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  mound, 
were  buildings  more  rcnembling  temples  than  any  others  on  it — 
•11  the  sculptures  upon  them  pointing  apparently  to  devotional  pur- 
poses, though  in  form  they  differed  but  little  from  the  palaces.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  them  to  indicate,  that  tho 
mound  at  tho  base  of  which  they  were  situated  was  appropriated  to 
the  dead,  or  to  funereal  purposes.  Between  the  north  west  and  south- 
west palaces  there  was  also  raised  a  terrace  higher  than  the  rest,  on 
which  woi-e  situated  some  chambers,  the  use  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  dt-tcrmino 
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Notwithstanding  the  impossibility  that  now  exists  of  making  out 
all  the  details  of  the  buildings  sil  nated  on  the  groat  mounds  of  Nimroud 
and  Eoyunjik,  it  is  evident  that  these  gi'oat  gionps  of  buildings  must 
have  ranked  among  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity,  sur- 
ix)unded  as  they  were  by  stone -faoed  terraces,  and  approached  on  every 
side  by  noble  flights  of  stairs.  \N'hen  all  the  palaces  with  their  towers 
and  temples  were  seen  gay  with  colour,  and  crowded  with  all  the  state 
and  splendour  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  they  must  have  foimed  a  scene 
of  such  dazzling  magnificence  that  one  can  easily  comprehend  how  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  cities  of  Greece  or  Judea  were  betrayed  into 
such  extravagant  hyperbole  when  speaking  of  the  size  and  splendour 
of  the  great  cities  of  Assyria. 

The  worst  feature  of  all  this  splendour  was  its  ephemeral  character 
— though  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  veiy  fact  that  we  now  know  so 
much  about  it — for,  like  the  reed  that  bends  to  the  storm  and  recovers 
its  elasticity,  while  the  oak  is  snapped  by  its  violence,  these  relics  of 
a  past  age  have  retained  to  some  extent  their  pristine  beauty.  Had 
these  buildings  teen  constructed  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
remains  woidd  probably  have  been  applied  to  other  purposes  long  ago ; 
but  having  been  overwhelmed  so  early  and  forgotten,  they  have  been 
preserved  to  our  day ;  nor  is  it  difBcult  to  see  how  this  has  occurred. 
1'he  pillars  that  supported  the  roof  being  of  wood,  probably  of  cedar, 
and  the  beams  on  the  under  side  of  the  roof  being  of  the  same  material 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  set  fire  to  them.  I'he  fall  of  the  roofs,  which 
were  probably  composed,  as  at  the  present  day,  of  five  or  six  feet  of 
earth,  and  which  is  requisite  to  keep  out  heat  as  well  as  wet,  would 
alone  sufiGce  to  bury  the  building  up  to  the  height  of  the  sculptures.  The 
gradual  crumbling  of  the  thick  walls  consequent  on  their  unprotected 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  would  add  three  or  four  feet  to  this :  so  that  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  suppose  that  green  grass  might  have  been  growing 
over  the  buried  palaces  of  Nineveh  before  two  or  three  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  their  destruction  and  desertion.  When  once 
this  had  taken  place,  the  mounds  afforded  far  too  tempting  positions 
not  to  be  speedily  occupied  by  the  villages  of  the  natives ;  and  a  few 
centuries  of  mud-hut  building  would  complete  the  process  of  entomb- 
ment so  completely  as  to  protect  the  hidden  remains  perfectly  for  the 
centuries  during  which  they  have  lain  buried.  These  have  now  been 
recovered  to  such  an  extent  as  enables  us  to  restore  their  form  almost 
as  certainly  as  we  can  those  of  the  temples  of  Greece  or  Some,  or  of 
any  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  at  some  future  jxjriod  wo  may 
be  able  to  restore  much  that  is  now  unintelligible,  from  the  representa- 
tions of  buildings  on  the  sculptures,  and  to  complete  our  account  of 
their  style  of  architecture  from  illustrations  drawn  by  the  Assyrians 
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themselvee.     Ono  or  two  of  these  have  already  been  pnhlished.     The 
annexed  woodcut,  for  instance  (No.  73),  of  a  bas-relief  representing  a 


little  fisliing-paTilion  on  the  water's  edge,  exhibits  in  a  rude  manner 
all  the  parte  of  an  Assyrian  order  with  its  entablature,  and  the  capital 


71.  Awyriui  Tmplc,  Nurth  VtU-x.  Kuyunjlli.    (Ftoin  lUwltmwi.) 

only  rei]uireB  to  be  slightly  elongated  to  make  it  similar  to  those  found 
at  Persepolis. 


ASSYRIAN  PALACKS. 


Another  from  the  Central  Palace,  Eoyiinjik,  repeats  the  §ame  ar- 
mgeiaent,  with  pillars  which  must  be  canairlcrcd  as  early  exainploa 


of  the  Corinthian  order,  and,  if  we  may  trust  tlio  drawing,  it  likewise 
repreeents  an  acineduct  with  horizontally  constructed  arches  of  pointed 
form. 

A  third  representation  (No.  75)  from  tlie  same  palace  seems  intended 
to  portray  a  complete  palace  facade,  with  its  winged  bulls  in  the  en- 


EiWrtor  of  B  Pnljcc,  rnm  « 


trance  and  its  coluesal  lions  on  the  front.    Above  thet<c  animals,  but  not 
apparently  meant  to  be  represented  as  resting  on  them,  are  pillars  in 
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antU,  as  in  the  two  previous  illustratiunH.'    Uufortunately  the  u 

is  broken  away,  and  the  whole  is  more  carelessly  executed  than  is  usnal 

in  these  sculptures. 

Another  curious  representation  (Woodcut  No.  76)  is  that  of  a 
palace  of  two  storeys,  from  a  bas-relief  at  Koyunjik,  showing  a  rangu 
of  openings  under  the  roof  in  both  storeys,  each  opening  being  divided 
into  three  parts  by  two  Ionic  columns  between  square  piers,  and  are 
probably  meant  to  represent  sach  an  arrangement  as  that  shown  in 
Woodcute  Nob.  73  and  74.  On  the  right  the  upjier  storey  is  a  correct 
repreaentation  of  tho  panelled  style  of  umamentation  above  allnded  to 
as  recently  discovered  at  Khorsabad  and  elsewhere,  and  which  we 
know  from  recent  discoteries  to  have  been  so  favourite  a  mode  of 
decorating  walls  in  that  age. 

The  most  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  we  gather  from  all  these 
illiiHtrationn  in  that  the  favourite  arrangement  was  a  group  of  pillars 
"distyle  in  autls,"  as  it  ix 
technically  tenned,  viz.,  two 
circular  pillars  between  two 
square  piers.  It  is  frequently 
found  elsewhere  in  the  fafade 
of  tombs,  bnt  here  it  seema  to 
have  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  t«  make  up  a  com- 
plete deeign.  For  a  temple 
such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been  inadmissible :  for 
a  palace  it  seems  singularly 
appropriate  and  elegant. 


Further  compariaons  will 


doubt  do  much  to  complete  the 
subject ;  and  when  the  names 
wi-itten  over  these  baa-reliefs 
are  definitively  deciphered,  we 
may  find  that  we  really  possess 
contemporary  representations,  if 
not  of  Jerusalem,  at  least  of 
Lachisb,  of  Susa,  and  other  cities 
familiar  to  us  both  from  ancient 
and  from  modem  history. 

We  have  no  representation 
of  the  dwellings  of  private  in- 
dividuals so  complete  as  to  enable 
us  to  understand  them,  but  there 
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ASSVlllAN  TEMl'LES. 


ai-e  sevcml  of  royal  campu  which  ai-o  iutercsting.  Aiiitoi);  the  uioiit 
curiuuii  of  these  are  the  represoDtatioun  uf  the  t«uts  of  the  kingand  his 
nvblcs.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  WtKjdcut  Ko.  77,  though  how  it  was 
eunstructed  is  by  no  nieiins  clear.  It  seeme  to  have  been  open  in  the 
centre  to  the  air,  but  covered  at  cither  end  by  a  sort  of  hood  so 
arranged  as  to  catch  the  passing  breeze,  and  afford  protection  from 
rain  at  the  same  time.  The  annexed  woodcut  (No.  78),  rcpi'OHonting 
the  front  and  one  side  of  the  royal  horse-tent,  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  luxury  and  elegance  that  was  carried  into  the  detail  even  of 
subordinate  Btmctures. 


TsttvL 
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Except  the  Chaldean -formed  temples,  which  have  been  described 
in  the  previous  chapter,  there  arc  no  religious  edifices  sufficiently 
oonip1et«  to  enable  us  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
uf  what  the  architectural  arrangements  of  these 
temples  were.  As  belonging  to  a  Semitic  people 
we  should  expect  them  to  be  few  and  insignificant. 

So  little  remains  of  the  temple  at  Khorsabad, 
tliat  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  original  form 
may  have  been ;  the  terrace,  however,  which  sup- 
ported it  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  almost  the  only  ' 
instance  of  a  perfect  Assyrian  moulding  or  cornice 
betraying  a  similarity  to  the  forms  of  Egyptian 
architectttre  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  The 
curve,  however,  is  not  exactly  that  of  an  Egyptian 
cornice,  being  continued  beyond  the  vertical 
tangent ;  but  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  ter- 
race being  only  nix  feet  in  height,  which  placed 
the  carve  below  the  line  of  sight,  and  so  required  a 
different  treatment  from  one  placed  so  high  above  - 
it  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Egypt. 

The  bas-relief  on  the  next  page  is  perhaps  the  best  sculptured 
representation  that  exists  of  what  we  might  fancy  an  Assyrian  temple 
to  have  been.  The  emblem  so  enshrined  is  probably  the  Asheerah, 
or  grove,  to  the  worship  of  which  the  Israelites  at  all  times  showed 
such  a  tendency  to  relapse,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  objects  of 
adoration  among  the  Assyrians. 

As  a  Semitic  jicople  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  any  tombs 
among  them,  and  indeed,  unless  the  pjTamid  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Nimroud  mound  is  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  mentioned  by  the 
Greeks,'  it  is  not  clear  that  a  single  Assyrian  sepulchre  has  yet  been 
discovered.     Those  that  crowd  and  choke  the  rains  of  Warka  and 
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Muglieyi'  and  otiier  cities  of  Babyluuiit  are  the  reiuaiiui  of  a  TiiraiiiaD 
people  who  always  reapecteJ  their  dead,  and  paid  eapocial  atteutioa 
to  the  preservation  of  their  i)odie8.  The  pyramid  at  Niiuroud  seems 
to  have  been  explored  with  sufficient  care  to  enable  ua  to  affirm  that 
no  stairs  or  inclined  plane  led  to  its  summit,  and  without  these  it 
certainly  was  not  one  of  those  observatory  temples  before  alluded  to. 
Still  it  is  so  singular  to  have  one  moDumcut,  and  one  only,  of  its  class, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  stands  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  mound,  and  measures  167 
ft.  each  way;  its  base.  30  ft.  in  height,  is  composed  of  beautiful  stone 
■ntpd  by  bTittrcsscs  and  offsets,  above  which  the  wall 


was  coutinncd  perpendicularly  in  brickwork.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  on  the  lc\'el  of  the  base  or  terrace,  a  long  vaulted  gallery 
or  tunnel  was  discovered,  but  it  contained  no  clue  to  the  destination  of 
the  building. 

The  whole  now  riHos  to  a  height  of  about  120  ft.  from  the  plain, 
and  is  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  courfies  of  kiln-burnt  bricks 
between  theni,  at  certain  intervals  towards  the  summit,  which  render 
it  probable  that  it  originally  was  not  a  pyramid  in  the  usual  aeose  of 
the  term,  but  a  squara  tower,  rising  in  three  or  four  storeys,  eaoh  leea 
than  the  lower  one,  as  in  the  traditional  temple  of  Belua  at  Babylon, 
or  like  the  summit  of  the  ol)elisk  represented  in  the  woodcut  (No.  82), 
which  most  probably  is  a  monolithic  reproduction  of  aueh  a  sepulchral 
tower  as  this,  rather  than  an  obelisk  like  those  of  Egypt. 

Other  oleliska  have  einco  been  discovered,  some  of  which  look 
even  more  like  miniature  models  nf  atriictnral  buildings  than  this 

Till  further  information  ia  obtained,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
Bay  much  that  ia  satisfactory  with  regard  to  either  the  toml«,  temples, 
or  minor  antiquities  of  the  Assyrian  [leople.  Their  architecture  was 
essentially  Palatial — as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  'I'emplar — and  to  that 
alone  our  remarks  mighl  almost  be  confined.     Fortunately,  however. 
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Bculpture  was  another  art  to  which  they  were  specially  addicted,  and 
to  their  paseion  for  this  wo  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  their  man- 
ners  aad  customs.  To  this  art  also  we  are  indebted  for  our  ability  to 
restore  many  details  of  their  palaces  and  buildings,  which  without  its 
aid  would  have  been  altogether  unintelligible. 

Judged  by  the  same  rules  of  criticism  which  we  apply  to  Classic  or 


Meditevat  art,  the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  must,  it  is  feared, 
rank  very  low.  But  for  gorgeous  Barbaric  splendour  of  effect  it  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  that  could  well  have  been  grander  or 
more  imposing  than  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  when 
entire  and  filled  with  the  slato  and  magnificence  of  the  monarohs  of 
the  Axsyrian  empire. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
PERSIA. 


CHRONOLOaV. 

DATRS.  I  DaTKII. 

CyruM  founds  Pd!3BarK.ul  I! b.o.  560     Darius  Notbiia k.c.  <i24 

Cumbyses'  buildmgb  ni  d'.ttii 625  ,  Artaxerxes  Muemun  repafre  buildings  at 

DarluH  build-ipaUiceat  IVrKepulU    ...         521  '      Persepulis  and  Suki 403 

Xerxes  builds  halls  at  Persicpol band  Suia         485  '  Desiructiou  of  l'er«iaQ  l<knpiro  by  Alex> 

Artaxerxes  Lougimanus 46J  ■      ander 331 


There  still  remains  a  third  chapter  to  write  before  the  survey  of  the 
architecture  of  the  central  region  of  Asia  is  complete  -  before  indeed  a 
great  deal  which  has  just  been  assumed  can  become  capable  of  proof. 
By  a  fortunate  accident  the  Persians  used  stone  where  the  Assyrians 
used  only  wood,  and  consequently  many  details  of  their  architecture 
have  come  down  to  our  day  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  away 
had  the  more  perishable  materials  of  their  predecessors  been  made 
use  of. 

Whatever  else  the  ancient  world  may  owe  to  the  learning  of  the 
Egj'ptians,  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  the  first  to  make  use  of 
stone  as  a  constructive  building  material.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
Egyptians  used  a  stone  proto-Doric  pillar  at  least  1000  years  before 
the  Greeks  or  the  Etruscans,  or  any  other  ancient  people  we  know 
of,  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  never 
seem  to  have  used  stone  constructively,  except  as  the  revetment  of 
a  terrace  wall;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses  that  we  find  any  Asiatic  nations  using  a  pillar  of  stone  in 
architecture,  or  doing  more  than  building  a  wall,  or  heaping  mass  on 
mass  of  this  material  without  any  constructive  contrivance.  The 
Indians  first  learned  this  art  from  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  and  many 
civilised  Asiatic  nations  still  prefer  wood  for  their  palaces  and 
temples,  as  the  Assyrians  did,  and  only  use  stone  as  "a  heap.*'  It 
must  have  been  difficult,  however,  for  any  intelligent  people  to  visit 
the  wonderful  stone  temples  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  without  being 
struck  by  their  superior  magnificence  and  durability;  and  we  con- 
sequently find  the  Persians  on  their  return,  though  reproducing  their 
old  forms,  adopting  the  new  material,  which,  fortunately  for  them  and 
for  our  history,  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
ca  pi  tain. 
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Even,  however,  on  the  most  cursory  inspection,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  little  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  were  changed  by  their  successors. 
The  winged  lions  and  bulls  that  adorn  the  portals  at  Persepolis  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  Nineveh.  The  representations  of 
the  king  on  his  throne  with  his  attendants  are  so  similar,  that  but 
for  the  locality  it  would  require  considerable  knowledge  to  discrimi- 
nate between  Sennacherib  and  Xerxes.  The  long  procession  of  tribute 
bearers — the  symbolical  animals  slain  by  the  king;  the  whole  orna- 
mentation in  fact,  is  so  slightly  altered  from  what  existed  in  Assyria, 
that  we  are  startled  to  find  how  little  change  in  those  sculptures  the 
new  dynasty  had  introduced ;  and  if  this  is  the  case  with  them,  and 
their  position  and  arrangement  is  nearly  identical,  wo  may  feel  very 
certain  that  the  architecture  was  also  the  same. 

It  appears  at  fii-st  sight  to  have  been  otherwise;  but  on  closer 
examination  it  appears  quite  certain  that  this  even  is  due  more  to  the 
material  employed  than  to  any  alteration  in  form.  Something  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  buildings  we  now  find  on  the  platform  at 
Persepolis  may  have  been  dedicated  to  somewhat  different  purposes 
than  were  those  of  Nineveh;  but  even  this  is  not  quite  clear.  If 
the  great  square  courts  of  the  Ninevite  palaces  were  roofed  over, 
as  Layard  suggested— and  as  probably  was  the  case — they  would 
exactly  represent  the  square  halls  of  Persepolis.  But  as  all  the 
intermediate  buildings  of  sun-dried  brick  have  been  washed  off  the 
bare  rock  by  the  winter  rains  of  Persia,  we  can  only  speculate  on 
what  they  might  have  been,  without  daring  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
our  convictions. 

Persepolis. 

At  Nineveh,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  pillars,  the  roofs,  and  the 
constructive  parts  of  the  building,  which  were  of  wood,  have  dis- 
appeared, and  left  nothing  but  the  massive  walls,  which,  falling  and 
being  heaped  the  one  on  the  other,  have  buried  themselves  and  their 
ornaments  till  the  present  day.  At  Persepolis,  on  the  contrary,  the 
brick  walls,  being  thinner  and  exposed  on  the  bare  surface  of  the 
naked  rock,  have  been  washed  away  by  the  storms  and  rains  of  2000 
years,  leaving  only  the  skeletons  of  the  buildings.  In  the  rocky 
country  of  Persia,  however,  the  architect  fortunately  used  stone ;  and 
we  have  thus  at  Persepolis,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  all  the 
bones  of  the  building,  but  without  the  fiesh;  and  at  Nineveh,  the 
flesh,  but  without  the  bones  that  gave  it  form  and  substance. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  ruins,  as  they  at  present  stand,  will 
be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No.  83).*     The  principal  mass  in  the  fore- 


*  The  woodciits  in  this  chapter,  except 
the  restorations,  nre  .taken  from  Flnndin 


and    Goste's   *  Voyage  en  Per«s*  except 
where  the  oontinrv  is  mentioneti. 
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ground  ou  the  left  is  the  Trupybea  of  Xerxes,  and  behind  that  and  to 
the  right  stand  the  pillars  of  the  Chehil  Minar,  or  Great  Hall  of 
Xerxes.  Betn-een  these  are  seen  in  the  distance  the  remains  of  the 
smaller  halls  of  DariiiR  and  XerxCK. 


The  most  striking  features  in  this  view  are  the  staircases  that  led 
from  the  plain  to  the  platform,  and  from  the  lower  level  to  that  on 
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which  the  great  hall  stood.  Indeed,  among  theao  ruins,  nothing  ia 
moie  remarkable  than  these  great  flights  of  steps.  The  builders  of 
thoee   days  wore,  so  far  as  wo   know,  the  only  people  who  i-enlly 


understood  the  ralue  of  this  feature.  The  Egyptians  seem  wholly 
to  have  neglected  it  and  the  Greeks  to  have  cared  little  about  it; 
but  it  was  not  so  at  Nineveh,  where,  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
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from  the  indistinct  traces  left,  the  stairs  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  design.  But  they  were  so  situated  that 
they  were  not  buried  when  the  buildings  were  ruined,  and  conse- 
quently have  been  removed.  At  Jerusalem,  too,  we  read  that  when 
the  Queen  of  Shoba  saw  "  the  ascent  by  which  Solomon  went  up  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her."  Indeed,  in 
all  the  ancient  temples  and  palaces  of  this  district,  more  attention 
is  paid  to  this  feature  than  to  almost  any  other;  and  from  their 
favourable  situation  on  artificial  terraces,  the  builders  were  enabled 
to  apply  their  stairs  with  far  more  effect  than  any  others  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  times. 

The  lower  or  great  staircase  at  Persepolis  is  plain,  and  without  any 
sculpture,  but  is  built  of  the  most  massive  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  of 
great  width  and  very  easy  acclivity.  That  in  front  of  the  great  hall 
is  ornamented  with  sculpture  in  three  tiers,  representing  the  people  c»f 
the  laud  bringing  presents  and  the  subject  nations  tribute,  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  monarch,  combined  with  mythological  representations ; 
the  whole  bearing  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  the  sculptures  on 
the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  though  the  position  is  different.  The 
arrangement  of  these  stairs,  too,  is  peculiar,  none  of  them  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  buildings  they  approach,  but  all  being  double, 
apparently  to  permit  of  processions  passing  the  throne,  situated  in  the 
porches  at  their  summit,  without  interruption,  and  without  altering 
the  line  of  march. 

One  of  these  flights,  leading  to  the  platform  of  Xerxes'  palace,  is 
shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  84).  In  aiTangement  it  is  like  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  great  terrace,  but  very  much  smaller,  and  is  profusely 
adorned  with  sculpture. 

The  principal  apartment  in  all  the  buildings  situated  on  the  plat- 
form is  a  central  square  hall,  the  floor  of  which  is  studded  with  pillars 
placed  equidistant  the  one  from  the  other.  The  smallest  have  4  pillars, 
the  next  16,  then  36,  and  one  has  100  pillars  on  its  floor;  but  to  avoid 
inventing  new  names,  we  may  call  these  respectively,  distyle,  tetrastyle, 
hexastyle,  and  decastyle  halls,  from  their  having  2,  4,  6,  or  10  pillars 
on  each  face  of  the  phalanx,  and  because  that  is  the  number  of  the 
pillars  in  their  porticoes  when  they  have  any. 

The  building  at  the  head  of  the  great  stairs  is  a  distyle  hall,  having 
4  pillars  supporting  its  roof.  On  each  side  of  the  first  public  entrance 
stands  a  human-headed  winged  bull,  so  nearly  identical  with  those 
found  in  Assyrian  palaces  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  the  same 
origin.  At  the  opix)sito  entrance  are  two  bulls  without  wings,  but 
drawn  with  the  same  bold,  massive  proportions  which  distinguish  all 
the  sculptured  animals  in  the  palaces  of  Assyria  and  Persia.  The  other, 
or  palace  entrance,  is  destroyed,  the  foTindation  only  remaining;  but 
this,  with  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that 
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the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  85)  is  a  true  representation  of  its  ground- 
plan.^  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  is  one  of  those  buildings  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  "  gate,'* 
not  the  door  of  a  city  or  buildings,  but  a  gate 
of  justice,  such  as  that  where  Mordecai  sat  at 
Susa — where  Abraham  bought  his  field — where 
Ruth's  marriage  was  judged  of — and,  indeed, 
where  public  business  was  generally  transacted. 

There  are  three  other  distyle  halls  or  gates 
on  the  platform :  one  to  the  westward  of  this, 
very  much  ruined ;  one  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
group,  which  seems  to  have  had  external  por- 
ticoes ;  and  a  third  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes. 

There  are  two  tetrastyle  halls,  one  of  which,  erected  by  Darius 
(Woodcut  No.  86),  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  smaller  buildings  on 
the  terrace.     It  is   the  only  building  that  faces  the  south,  and  is 


85. 


Tropylipa.   Scab  100  ft. 
to  1  in. 


H6. 


Palace  of  Dnrins.    Scale  &0  It.  to  1  in. 


approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  represented  with  the  whole  fa9ade  of  the 
palace  as  it  now  stands  in  the  woodcut  (No.  87).  These  steps  led  to  a 
tetrastyle  porch,  two  ranges  in  depth,  which  opened  into  the  central 
hall  with  its  16  columns,  around  which  were  arranged  smaller  rooms 
or  cells,  either  for  the  occupation  of  the  king,  if  it  was  a  palace,  or  of 
the  priests  if  a  temple.  In  the  western  side  a  staircase  and  doorway 
were  added,  somewhat  unsymmetrically,  by  Artaxerxes. 

These  remains  would  hardly  suffice  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  palace ;  but  fortunately  the  same  king  who 
built  the  palace  for  his  use  on  this  mound,  repeated  it  in  the  rock  as 


1  It  is  curious  that  neither  Kcr  Porter,  spot,  could    make    out    its    plan.      Yet 

nor    Texier,    nor    Flandin     and    Costo,  notliing  can  well  be  more  certain,  once 

though  measuring  tliis  building  on  the  it  is  pointed  out. 
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an  "  eternal  dwelling  "  for  hiiDBelf  after  death.  The  tnmb  known  as 
that  of  Darius  at  Naksh-i-Ru8t»m  (Woodcut  88),  ia  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion, not  only  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  palauc',  but  to  the 


same  Bcale,  and  in  every  respect  so  similar,  that  it  Boems  impoeeible  to 
doubt  but  that  the  one  was  intended  as  a  literal  copy  of  the  other. 
Aasnming  it  to  be  so,  we  learn  what  kind  of  cornice  rested  on  the 
double  bull  capitals.     And  what  is  still  more  interesting,  we  obtain  a 


''     I.     i     '      I      L^'      •      ' 

U.    TcmborDuiniiit  Nslufa-1-KDBtiuii,  KprcHDIlngtbelicadeof  bliPslaceni 
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■e  presentation  of  a  prayer  platform,  which  we  have  described  else- 
where 88  a  Talar,'  but  the 
meaningofwhich  we  should 
hardly  know  but  for  this  re- 
presentation. 

The  other  tetraetyle  hall 
ia  similar  to  this,  but  plainer 
and  somewhat  emallcr. 

Turning  from  these  to 
the  hexaatyle  halls,  the 
smallest  hut  moat  perfect 
(Woodcut  No.  89}  is  that 
standing  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  upper  plat- 
form, the  inscriptions  on 
which  certainly  prove  it  to 
have  been  built  by  Xerxes. 

The  platform  on  which 
it  stands  is  approached  by 
i>i«,«f\.r,».  s«j,io«n.toiin,  t^o  fligiijg   yf  gtgpg    tj,^j 

n  the  east  being  the  one  represented  in  the  woodcut  No,  8-1, — there 


_.  I 
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Pl»no(On.lH.1lofX™ 

aiUl^iHpolii.    Sole  11 

■  I^Jacea  of  Niuevf  h  and  Fersepulia  Bestored,'  p.  12G. 
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are  also  indioations  of  a  tetrastyle  hall  or  gate  having  exiat«jd  on  its 

Bummit,— while  that  to  the  west  is  much  Bimpler.      The  hall  itself 

had    a    portico    of    12 

oolnmns,   and  on   each 

side  a  range  of  smaller 

apartments,     the     two 

principal  of  which  had 

their  roofs  supported  by 

i  pillars  each. 

The  building  is  one 
of  great  beanty  in  itself. 
but  its  greatest  value 
is  that  it  enables  us  to 
understand  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  great  Hall 
of  Xerxes — the  Chehil 
Minar— the  most  splen- 
did building  of  which 
any  remains  exist  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 
From  the  annexed  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  90)  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole 
central  part  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  build- 
'  ing  just  described.  There 
can  be  no  possible  doubt 
about  this,  as  the  bases 
of  all  the  72  columns 
still  exist  in  aitu,  as 
well  as  the  jambs  of 
the  two  principal  door- 
ways, which  are  shaded 
darkerin  the  plan.  The 
side  and  rear  walls  only 
are  restored    from    the    ■ 

preceding  illustration.  »'■  »""°f^'«*""^'"-  «■  P".»ro(  North.™  Poni.,. 
The  only  difference  is  that,  instead  of  the  two  diatyle  halls  on  either 
aide,  this  had  hexastyle  porticoes  of  12  pillars  each,  similar  to  that  in 
front ;  the  angles  between  which  were  in  all  probability  filled  up  with 
rooms  or  buildings,  as  au^ested  in  the  plan.' 

'  It  is  veiy  strange  that  tliia  Buniliuit;,  '  an^  one  looked  at  the  matter  uanbole  we 
like  the  plan  of  the  eqiiare  hulls,  ahoiild  '  shoulil  have  been  eparod  some  rcatorstioriB 
hitb«rlo  liafe  escaped  (IwerTatior.    Had  I  which  are  tooabsurdeTen  to  merit  exposure. 
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Two  orders  of  pillars  were  employed  to  support  the  roof  of  this 
gjilendid  building;  one,  represented  in  Woodcnt  No,  fll,  with  donblo 
bull  capitals,  like  those  of  the  porch  of  Darius'a  palace.  They  are 
67  ft.  4  in.  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  back  of  the  bull's  neck,  or 
6 1  ft.  to  the  under  side  of  the  beam  that  lay  between  the  bulls.  Tho 
other  order,  with  the  Ionic  volutes  (Woodcnt  No.  92),  was  also  that 
employed  in  the  northern  portico,  and  generally  in  tho  interior 
throughout  this  building,  and  is  nearly  identical,  as  far  as  the  base 
and  shaft  are  concerned,  except  in  the  height  of  the  latter.  The 
capital,  however,  differs  widely,  and  is  16  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  making 
an  order  altogether  9  ft.  7  in.  less  than  that  used  externally,  the 
difference  being  inade  up  by  brackets  of  wood,  which  supported  the 
beams  of  tho  roof,  intomally  at  least,  though  externally  the  double 
bull  capital  probably  surmounted  these  lonic-liko  scrolls. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  halls  also  had  platforms  or 
talan  like  the  smallor  halts,  which  would  also  serve  to  shelter  any 
opening  in  the  roof;  though  in  the  present  instance  it  seems  very 
doubtful  if  any  such  openings  or  skylights  existed  or  were  indeed 
required. 

Thus  arranged,  the  section  of  the  buildings  would  be  as  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (No,  91);  and  presuming  this  structure  to  have  been 
sculptured  and  painted  as  richly  as  others  of  its  age  and  class,  which 


it  no  doubt  was,  it  must  have  been  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  but 
one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  antiquity.  In  plan  it  was  a 
rectangle  of  about  300  ft.  by  350,  and  conseqnently  covered  105,000 
square  ft. ;  it  was  thus  lai^r  than  the  hypoetyle  hall  at  Kamac,  or 
any  of  the  largest  temples  of  Greece  or  Bome.  It  is  larger,  too,  than 
any  medifeval  cathedral  except  that  of  Milan ;  and  although  it  has 
neither  the  stone  roof  of  a  cathedral,  nor  the  maesiveness  of  an 
Egyptian  building,  still  its  size  and  proportions,  oombincd  with  tho 
lightness  of  its  architecture  and  the  beauty  of  its  decorations,  must 
have  made  it  ono  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  ever  erected.  Both 
in  design  and  proportion  it  far  aurpassod  those  of  Assyria,  and  though 
possessing  much  of  detail  or  ornament  that  was  almost  identical,  its 
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arraugemont  and  proportions  were  so  enperior  in  every  respect  that 
no  similar  building  in  Nineveh  can  be  compared  with  this — the  great 
architectural  creation  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

There  is  no  octastyle  hall  at  Persepolis,  and  only  one  decastyle. 
In  this  instance  the  hall  itself  measured  about  225  ft.  each  way,  and 
had  100  pillars  on  its  floor;  still  it  was  low  in  proportion,  devoid 
of  lateral  porticoes,  and  consequently  by  no  means  so  magnificent  a 
building  as  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes.  The  portico  in  front  was  two 
ranges  in  depth,  and  flanked  by  gigantic  bulls ;  but  as  the  whole  height 
was  barely  25  ft.,  it  could  not  have  been  a  remarkable  or  pleasing 
object.  The  sculptures  on  the  jambs  of  the  doorways  are  the  most 
interesting  part  of  this  building;  these  represent  the  king  on  his 
throne,  and  various  mythological  subjects,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  those  similarly  situated  in  the  other  buildings  of  the  platform. 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that  in  the  other  palaces  these  subjects  were 
painted  on  the  internal  walls,  as  was  done  in  those  Assyrian  halls 
which  were  not  reveted  with  slabs.  With  an  appropriateness  that 
cannot  bo  too  much  praised,  sculpture  seems  always  to  have  been  use<l 
in  parts  of  the  building  exposed  to  atmospheric  injury,  and,  because  of 
the  exposure,  to  have  been  employed  there  in  preference  to  painting. 

Besides  these  buildings  on  the  platform  there  are  the  remains  of 
several  others  on  the  plain,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  town  of 
Istakr  is  a  building  still  called  the  Hareem  of  Jemsheed,  and  which 
may  in  reality  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Acha)menian  kings.  It 
certainly  belongs  to  their  age,  and  from  the  irregularity  of  its  form, 
and  its  general  proportions,  looks  very  much  more  like  a  residence, 
properly  so  called,  than  any  of  the  monumental  erections  on  the 
neighbouring  platform  of  Persepolis. 

Looked  at  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  principal  defect 
of  the  interior  arrangement,  especially  of  the  smaller  Persepolitan 
halls,  is  that  their  floor  is  unnecessarily  crowded  with  pillars.  As 
these  had  to  support  only  a  wooden  roof,  some  might  have  been 
dispensed  with,  or  a  more  artistic  arrangement  have  been  adopted. 
This  would  no  doubt  have  been  done  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
Assyrian  style,  in  which  frequent  pillars  were  indispensable  to 
support  the  heavy  flat  roofs,  and  as  they  were  of  timber  a  greater 
number  were  required  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  of  stone. 
Those  of  wood  also  looked  less  cumbersome  and  less  in  the  way  than 
those  made  of  more  durable  materials. 

It  is  also  a  defect  that  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  retain  at  Perse- 
polis so  much  of  the  form  of  tlieir  wooden  prototypes.  In  wood  such 
capitals  as  those  depicted  (Woodcuts  No.  92  or  No.  94)  would  not  be 
offensive.  In  stone  they  are  clumsy ;  and  the  Greeks  showed  their 
usual  discrimination  when  they  cut  away  all  the  volutes  but  one  pair, 
and  adopted  a  stone  construction  for  the  entablature. 
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PiBTl. 


Notwithstanding  theae  defects,  there  ia  a  giandenr  of  conception 
ahont  the  Peraepolitau  halU  which  entitles  them  to  our  admiration. 
Their  great«st  point  of  interest  to  the  architectural  student  consisls 
piobably  in  their  being  examples  of  a  tianBition  from  a  wooden  to  a 
stone  style  of  art,  and  in  their  enabling  us  to  complete  and  understand 
that  art  which  had  been  elaboratod  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
during  previous  centuries ;  but  which,  owing  to  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  materials  employed,  has  almost  wholly  passed  away,  without 
leaving  sufficient  traces  to  enable  all  its  characteristics  to  bo  under- 
stood or  restored. 

SU'WA. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  Loftua  at  tiusa  in  1B50  have  laid  bare  the 
foundationu  uf  a  palace  almost  identical  both  in  plan  and  dimensions 
with  the  Chehil  Minar  at  rersepolis.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  completely  ruined,  the  place 
having  long  been  used  as  a  quarry  by  tho  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  plains,  so  that  now 
only  the  bases  of  the  pillars  remain  in  situ,  with 
fragments  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  strewed  every- 
where about,  but  no  walls  or  doorways,  or  other 
architectural  members  t«  enable  us  to  supply  what 
is  wanting  at  Persepolis. 

The  bases  seem  to  be  of  the  same  form  and 
style  as  those  at  Persepolis,  but  rather  more  richly 
carved.  The  capitals  are  also  more  elaborate,  but 
more  essentially  wooden  in  their  form,  and  betray 
their  origin  not  only  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
carving  but  also  in  the  disproportion  of  the  capital 
to  the  shaft.  In  wood  so  large  a  capital  does  not 
look  disproportioned  to  so  slender  a  shaft ;  in 
Htono  the  effect  is  most  disagreeable,  and  was  to  a 
certain  extent  remedied  at  Persepolis  so  soon  as 
the  result  was  perceived.  Whether  (he  Persians 
would  ever  have  been  able  to  shake  off  entirely 
)  tho  wooden  original  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the 
<j  recks,  being  bound  by  no  such  association,  cut 
the  knot  at  once,  and  saved  them  the  trouble. 

Inscriptions  round  the  bases  of  the  pillara  inform  us  that  the  hall 
was  erected  by  Daiius  and  Xerxes,  but  repaired  or  restored  by 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  added  the  inscriptions.  In  all  probability 
it  is  tho  identical  hall  in  which  the  scenes  described  in  the  Book  of 
Esther  took  place.  'I'he  foundations  of  other  parts  of  this  palace  might 
bo  no  doubt  laid  bare  by  further  excavations ;  but  the  min  of  tho 
place  has  been  so  complete,  that  little  of  interest  in  an  architectural 
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point  of  view  can  be  looked  for.  Below  these  Persian  mins  are 
probably  buried  the  remains  of  long-preceding  dynasties,  which  deeper 
excavations  would  lay  bare,  and  which  would  in  all  probability  afford 
a  rich  harvest  to  the  historical  explorer. 


In  their  present  stato  the  remains  at  Passargadas  are,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  architect,  the  piilaccs  on 
the  plain  being  so  ruined  that  their  architectural  arrangements  cunoot 
be  understood  or  restored. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  plain  is  a  platform  of  masonry 
(Woodcut  No.  1)5)  which  originally  supported  either  a  temple  or  firo- 
altar,  but  this  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  structure  in  only 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  masonry  and  the  large  dimensions  of 
the  stones  with  which  it  is  built.  These  are  lievilled  {Woodcut  No.  9(i  J, 
not  only  at  their  joints  but  often  on  their  faces,  with  the  same  flat 


&- 


JPf- 
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sinking  as  is  found  in  all  the  Jewish  works  at  Jerusalem,  and 
sometimes  in  Gi'cek  buildings  of  the  best  age.  Thus  an  ornament  of 
great  beauty  and  elegance  ia  formed  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
merely  a  plain  mass  of  masonry. 

On  the  plain  are  the  foundations  of  several  large  bnildings,  probably 
palaces,  temples,  or  basilicas,  but  all  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say  what  their  original  form  or  destination  may 
have  been.  One  pillar  only  is  now  standing— a  plain  shaft,  without 
capital  or  base,  and  moro  like  an  Indian  lot  than  a  column  destined  to 
support  a  roof. 
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Fire  Temples. 


Near  tho  town  of  Istakr,  and  oppoeito  the  tombs  of  Naksh-i- 
Uiistam,  standB  a  small  tower-like  building,  represented  in  Woodcut 
No.  97.  The  lower  part  is  solid ;  the  upper  contains  a  small  square 
apartment,  roofed  by  two  great  flat  slabs  of 
stone.  Access  to  this  chamber  is  obtained 
by  a  doorway  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  ground. 

Both  the  traditions  of  the  place  and 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  their  religious 
practices  point  to  this  as  one  of  tho  fire 
temples  of  the  ancient  Ferai^na.  Its  roof  is 
internally  still  black,  probably  with  the 
smoke  of  ancient  fires,  and  though  simple 
and  insignificant  as  an  architectural  monu- 
ment, it  is  interesting  as  the  only  form  of 
a  temple  apart  from  regal  state  which  the  ancient  Persians  possessed. 
Another,  almost  identical  in  form,  is  found  at  Passargadre.     The 
celebrated  Kaabah  at   Mecca,  to   which  all  the  Moslem  world  now 
bow  in  prayer,  in  probably  a  third,  while  the  temple  represented  in 
Wiwdcut  No.  81,  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  Black  Stone,  may  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  snch  a  temple  as  these,  with  its  curtains  and  paraphernalia 
complete.      It  is  too  evident,  however,  that  tho  Pcrsiuns  were  not  a 
tcmplo-building  people,  and  the  examples  that  have  come  down  to  onr 
time  are  too  few  and  too  insignificant  on  which  to  found  any  theory. 

TOUBS. 

Little  requires  to  be  said  of  the  tombs  of  the  Persians ;  that  of 
Darius  is  represented  in  plan  and  elevation  in  Woodcut  No.  88,  and,  as 
before  remarked,  it  is  a  literal  copy  on  the  rock  of  the  fe^ado  of  his 
piliico.  Internally,  three  small  cells  contained  tho  rt^mains  of  the 
king,  with  those  of  tho  persons,  probably  his  favourite  wife  or  wives 
for  whom  he  bad  destined  that  honour.  Close  by  this,  at  Naksh-i- 
Rustam,  are  four  others,  and  in  the  rock  behind  Perseiwlis  are  three 
more  tombs  of  tho  Achtemenian  kings,  identical  with  these  in  all 
essential  respects;  but  still  with  such  a  difference  in  workmanship 
and  detail  as  would  enable  a  careful  architectural  student  easily  to 
detect  a  sequence,  and  so  afSx  to  each,  approximately  at  least,  the  name 
of  tho  king  whoso  sepulchre  it  is.  Unfortunately,  that  of  Darius  only 
is  inscribed  ;  but  his  position  in  the  dynasty  is  so  well  known,  that_ 
starting  from  that  point,  it  would  bo  easy  to  assign  each  of  these  tombs 
to  tho  king  who  excavated  it  for  liis  own  resting-place. 

Although  these  tombs  of  the  Acliaiiienians  arc  not  remarkable  for 
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their  magnifioenco,  they  are  interesting  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  inasmuch  as— as  pointed  out  above— they  enable  us  to  restore 
their  structural  buildings  in  a  manner  we  would  hardly  be  able  to  do 
without  their  assistance.  They  are  also  interesting  ethnographically, 
as  indicating  that  these  kings  of  Persia  were  far  from  being  the  pure 
Aryans  the  language  of  their  inscriptions  would  lead  us  to  suspect  they 
might  be.  There  are  not,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  any  series  of  rock-cut 
sepulchres  belonging  to  any  dynasty  of  pure  Aryan  blood.  Nor  would 
any  king  of  Semitic  race  attempt  anything  of  the  sort.  Their  evidence, 
therefore,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  tolerably  distinct,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Achsemenian  kings  were  of  Turanian  race.  They  only,  and 
not  any  of  their  subjects  in  Persia,  seem  to  have  adopted  this  style 
of  grandeur,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  common  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  countries  subject  to  their  sway,  but  who  were  of  a 
different  race  altogether. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

INVENTION    OF    THE    ARCH. 

Before  leaving  this  early  section  of  architecture,  it  may  be  as  well 
briefly  to  refer  to  the  invention  of  the  true  arch,  regarding  which 
considerable  misconception  still  exists. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  principles  of  the  arch,  and  only  employed  two  stones  meeting  one 
another  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  centre  when  they  wished  to  cover 
a  larger  space  than  could  conveniently  be  done  by  a  single  block. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  many  of  the  tombs  and 
chambers  around  the  pyramids  and  the  temples  at  Thebes  are  roofed 
by  stone  and  brick  arches  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  perfect  in  eveiy 
respect  as  £ftr  as  the  principles  of  the  arch  are  concerned. 

Several  of  these  have  been  drawn  by  Lepsius,  and  are  engraved  in 
his  work ;  but,  as  no  text  accompanies  them,  and  the  drawings  are  not 
on  a  sufficient  scale  to  make  out  the  hieroglyphics,  where  any  exist, 
their  date  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Consequently  these  examples 
cannot  yet  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  any  argument  on  the  subject, 
though  the  curved  form  of  the  roofs  in  the  Third  Pyramid  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  during  the  period  of 
the  4th  dynasty  the  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  this  expedient. 

At  Beni  Hassan,  during  the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty,  curvilinear 
forms  reappear  in  the  roofs  (Woodcut  No.  15),  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  almost  certain  that  they  are  copied  from  roofs  of  arcuate 
construction.  Behind  the  Ehamession  at  Thebes  there  are  a  series  of 
arches  in  brick,  which  seem  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  same  age  as 
the  building  itself ;  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
the  roof  of  which  is  vaulted  with  bricks,  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
Amenoph  I.,  of  the  18th  dynasty.  ^ 

The  temple  at  Abydos,  erected  by  Ehameses  II.,  shows  the  same 
]^culiarity  as  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan,  of  a  flat  segmental  arch 
thrown  across  between  the  stone  architraves.  In  this  instance  it  is 
also  a  copy  in  stone,  but  such  as  must  have  been  originally  copied  from 
one  of  brick  construction.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  apartments  of  the  little  pavilion  at  Medinet  Habou  (Woodcuts 


Wilkinson's  'Egypt  and  Thebe*/  pp.  81  and  126. 
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No.  32  and  3!1)  were  covered  with  semicircular  vaultB,  thongli  these 
have  now  diaapjieared.' 


■aulting  the  roofs  of 


In  Ethiopia  Mr.  Hoekius  found  stone  archee  \ 
th«  porches  to  the  pyramids,  perfect  in  construction, 
and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  showing  both  cir- 
cular and  pointed  forms  (ante,  p.  141).  These,  as 
Itefore  remarked,  are  probably  of  the  time  of  Tir- 
hakah,  or  at  all  events  not  earlier  than  the  age  o 
Solomon,  nor  later  than  that  of  Cambyses. 

In  the  age  of  Psammetions  we  have  s 
stone  archee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyra- 
mids :    one,  in  a  tomb  at  Saocara,  has  been  fre- 
quently drawn;  but  one  of  the  most  instmctive  m.  SKiioporron; 

ie  that  in  a  tomb  disoovored  by  Colonel  Campbell  "'.Pr«mi>i.oroi«h. 
(Woodcut  No.  98),  showing  a  very  primitive  form  of  an  arch  com- 
posed of  3  stones  only,  and  above  which  is  another  arch  of  regular  oon- 
atniction  of  4  courses. 
In  his  researches  at 
Nimroud,  Layard  dis- 
covered vaulted  drains 
and  chambers  below  the 
uorth-weet  and  south- 
east edifices,  which  were 
consequently  as  old  as 
the  Bth  or  9th  century 
before  our  era,  and  con- 
temporary with  those  in 
the  pyramids  of  Meroe. 
They  were  of  both  cir- 
cular and  pointed  forms, 
and  built  apparently 
with  great  oare  and  at- 
tention to  the  principles 
of  the  arch  (Woodcut 
No.  99). 

The  great  discovery 
of  this  class  is  that  of 
the  city  gates  at  Khors- 
abad,  which,  as  men- 
tioned  at   p.    175,  were      m.    VuiliedDninbuMUb  UMSmiUi-irut  PaUmt  NlmioDd, 

spaimed  by  arches  of 

semicircnlar  form,  so  perfect  both  in  oonstmction  and  in  the  mode  in 

which  they  were  ornamented,  as  to  prove  that  in  the  time  of  Sargon 

'  '  Mknnera  and  CiutomB  of  the  Egyptiaiii,'  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 
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the  aroli  was  a  usual  and  well -nut!  crstood  bnildiDg  expedient,  and  one 

conBo<[«ciitly  which  we  may  fairly  assume  to  have  been  long  in  uee. 

On  the  other  hand,  wo  hare  in  the  temple  at  Der  el  Bahri  in 

Thebes,  built  by  Thothmes  III.,  a 

curiouB  example  of  the  retention  of 

the  old  form,  when  at  first  eight  it 

would  appear  aa  thoagh  the  true 

arch  would  have  been  a  more  correct 

expedient.      In   this  example,  the 

lower  arch  is   composed   of  stonctt 

bracketing    forward     horizontally, 

though   the  form   of   the    arch    is 

semicircular ;  and  above  this  is  n 

discharging  arch  of  two  stones  used 

as  in  the  Pyramids.  The  upper  aroh 

is  so  arranged  as  to  relievo   tho 

100.     Arch  >t  Der  ci  aihri.  (r.ep»iu«,)  cTown  of  the  lower — which  is  its 

weakest  part—of  all  weight,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  throw  the  whole  pressure  on  the  outer  ends  of  the 

arch  stones,  exactly  ivhere  it  ia  wanted.     The  whole  thus  becomes 

constructively  perfect,  though  it  ia  a  more  expensive  way  of  attaining 

tho  end  desired  than  by  an  arch. 

The  truth  scoms  to  be,  the  Egyptians  had  not  at  this  age  invented 
voitssoirs  deeper  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  the  arch  than  in  that 
of  its  perimeter;  and  the  arch  with  them  was  consequently  not 
generally  an  appropriate  mode  of  roofing.  It  was  tho  Bomane  with 
their  tiles  who  first  really  underetood  the  true  employment  of  tho 
arch. 

So  far  as  we  can  now  nnderetand  from  the  discoveries  that  have 
boon  made,  it  seems  that  the  Aesj'rians  used  the  pointed  arch  for  tun- 
nels, aqueducts,  and  generally  for  underground  wort  where  they 
feared  great  superincumbent  preaaure  on  the  apex,  and  the  round  arch 
above-ground  where  that  was  not  to  be  dreaded;  and  in  this  they 
probably  showed  more  science  and  discrimination  than  we  do  in  such 
works. 

In  Europe  the  oldest  arch  is  probably  that  of  Cloaca  Maxima  at 
Rome,  constructed  under  the  early  kings.  It 
is  of  stone  in  3  rims,  and  showe  as  perfect  a 
knowledge  of  the  principle  as  any  subsequent 
example.  Its  lasting  uninjured  to  the  pre- 
sent day  proves  how  well  the  art  was  tiien 
understood,  and,  by  inference,  how  long  it 
must  have  been  practised  before  reaching 
'Rome.  Scale  SOB.  to  He.  that  degree  of  perfection. 
From  all  this  it  becomes  almost  certain  that  the  arch  was  used  as 
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early  as  the  times  of  the  pyramid-builders  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  was 
copied  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  in  the  12th;  though  it  may  bo 
that  the  earliest  existing  example  cannot  be  dated  further  back  than 
the  first  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty;  from  that  time,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  currently  used,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
also  in  Ethiopia  and  Assyria. 

It  would,  indeed,  bo  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  of  such 
perfect  builders  as  the  Egyptians  being  ignorant  of  the  arch  if  such 
were  the  case ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
they  should  iiso  it  so  sparingly  as  they  did  in  their  monumental 
erections. 

Even  in  the  simplest  arch,  that  formed  of  only  two  stones,  such  as 
is  frequently  found  in  the  pyramids,  and  over  the  highest  chamber 
(Woodcut  No.  7),  it  will  be  evident  that  any  weight  placed  on  the 
apex  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  summit,  and  press  the  lower  ends  of 
the  stones  outwards.  Where  there  was  the  whole  mass  of  the  pyramid 
to  abut  against,  this  was  of  no  consequence,  but  in  a  slighter  building 
it  would  have  thrust  the  walls  apart,  and  brought  on  inevitable 
ruin. 

The  introduction  of  a  third  stone,  as  in  the  arch  (Woodcut  No.  98), 
hardly  remedied  this  at  all,  the  central  stone  acting  like  a  wedge  to 
thrust  the  two  others  apart ; 
and  even  the  introduction  of        iT^^aEI^T 


2  more  stones,  making  5  as  1 
in  Woodcut  No.  102,  only  dis-  ' 
tributed  the  pressure  without 

T        J    «.  T     102.  Arches  in  the  Pyramids  at  Mero8.    (From  Hoskins.) 

remedying  the  defect;   and 

without  the  most  perfect  masonry  every  additional  joint  was  only  an 

additional  source  of  weakness. 

This  has  been  felt  by  the  architects  of  all  ages  and  in  all  countries : 
still  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  cover  large  spaces  with  small 
stones  or  bricks  is  so  great,  that  many  have  been  willing  to  run  the 
risk ;  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Gothic  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  applied  to  overcoming  the  difficalty.  But  even  the  best  of  their 
buildings  are  unstable  from  this  cause,  and  require  constant  care  and 
attention  to  keep  them  from  falling. 

The  Indian  architects  have  fallen  into  the  other  extreme,  refusing 
to  use  the  arch  under  any  circumstances,  and  preferring  the  smallest 
dimensions  and  the  most  crowded  interiors,  to  adopting  what  they 
consider  so  destructive  an  expedient.  As  mentioned  in  the  Introduc- 
tion (page  22),  their  theory  is  that "  an  arch  never  sleeps,"  and  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  tear  a  building  to  pieces;  and,  where  aided  by 
earthquakes  and  the  roots  of  trees,  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in 
their  belief. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  followed  a  middle  course,  using  arches 
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either  in  tombs,  where  the  rock  formed  an  immovable  abutment ;  or 
in  pyramidB  and  bnildings,  where  the  mass  immensely  overpowered 
the  thrust;  or  underground,  where  the  superincumbent  earth  prevented 
movement. 

They  seem  also  to  have  used  flat  segmental  arches  of  brickwork 
between  the  rows  of  massive  architraves  which  they  placed  on  their 
pillars;  and  as  all  these  abutted  one  another,  like  the  arches  of  a 
bridge,  except  the  external  ones,  which  were  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  massive  walls,  the  mode  of  construction  was  a  sound  one.  This  is 
exactly  that  which  we  have  re-introduced  during  the  last  30  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  cast-iron  beams,  between  which  flat 
segmental  arches  of  brick  are  thrown,  when  we  desire  to  introduce 
a  more  solid  and  fire-proof  construction  than  is  possible  with  wood 
only. 

In  their  use  of  the  arch,  as  in  everything  else,  the  building  science 
of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  what  was  judicious  and 
expedient,  and  what  should  be  avoided.  Many  of  their  smaller  edifices 
have  no  doubt  perished  from  the  scarcity  of  wood  forcing  the  builders 
to  employ  brick  arches,  but  they  wisely  avoided  the  use  of  these  in  all 
their  larger  monuments — in  all,  in  fact,  which  they  wished  should 
endure  to  the  latest  posterity. 
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CHAPTEU    YI. 


JUDEA. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  MEMORANDA  CONNKCTED  WITH  ARCHlTECiURK. 

DATE8.  PATBS. 

MfMes ».c.  1312     Z<>rubbabel b.c.  620 

Salomon 1013     Herod 20 

Kaekiet 673     Titua a.i>.  70 


The  Jews,  like  the  other  Semitic  races,  were  not  a  building  people,  and 
never  aspired  to  monumental  magnificence  as  a  mode  of  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  their  greatness.  The  palace  of  Solomon  was  wholly 
of  cedar  wood,  and  must  have  perished  of  natural  decay  in  a  few 
centuries,  if  it  escaped  fire  and  other  accidents  incident  to  such  tem- 
porary structures.  Their  first  temple  was  a  tent,  their  second  depended 
almost  entirely  on  its  metallic  ornaments  for  its  splendour,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  taught  them  how  to  apply  stone  and 
stone  carving  for  this  purpose  that  we  have  anything  that  can  be 
called  architecture  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

This  deficiency  of  monuments  is  however  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  Jewish  people.  As  before  observed,  we  should  know  hardly  any- 
thing of  the  architecture  of  Assyria  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
wainscot  slabs  of  their  palaces,  though  they  were  nearly  a  purely 
Semitic  people,  but  their  art  rested  on  a  Turanian  basis.  Neither 
Tyre  nor  Sidon  have  left  us  a  single  monument;  nor  Utica  nor 
Carthage  one  vestige  that  dates  anterior  to  the  Roman  period.  "What 
is  found  at  Jerusalem,  at  Baalbec,  at  Palmyra,  or  Petra,  even  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Jordan,  is  all  Roman.  What  little  traces  of 
Phcenician  art  are  picked  up  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ai-e  copies,  with  Egyptian  or  Grecian  details,  badly  and 
unintelligent! y  copied,  and  showing  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
first  principles  of  art  that  is  remarkable  in  that  age.  It  is  therefore 
an  immense  gain  if  by  our  knowledge  of  Assyrian  art  we  are  enabled, 
even  in  a  moderate  degree,  to  realise  the  form  of  buildings  which 
have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  are  only  known  to  us  from  verbal 

descriptions. 

The  most  celebrated  secular  building  of  the  Jews  was  the  palace 
which  Solomon  was  occupied  in  building  during  the  thirteen  years 

VOL.  I.  ^' 
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wliich  fulluwed  his  completion  of  the  Temple.  As  not  one  vestige  of 
this  celebrated  building  remains,  and  even  its  site  in  a  matter  of 
diapnte,  the  annexed  plan  miiBt  be  taken  only  ae  an  attempt  to  ftpply 


the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  in  Assyria  and  Judea  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  descriptions  of  the  Bible  and  Josephus,'  and  as  ench  may 

'  1  Kiugs  Tii.  1-12.    Jotephus,  B.  J.  •iii.  5. 
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be  considered  of  Rufficient  interest  to  deserve  a  plaoe  in  the  History  of 
Architecture. 

The  principal  apartment  here,  as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  was  the 
^eat  audience  hall,  in  this  instance  150  feet  in  length  by  75  in  width ; 
the  roof  composed  of  cedar,  and,  like  the  Ninevite  palaces,  supported 
by  rows  of  cedar  pillars  on  the  floor.  According  to  Josephus,  who, 
however,  never  saw  it,  and  had  evidently  the  Boman  Stoa  Basilica  of 
the  Temple  in  his  eye,  the  section  would  probably  have  been  as  shown 
in  diagram  A.  But  the  contemporary  Bible  narrative,  which  is  the 
real  authority,  would  almost  certainly  point  to  something  more  like 
the  diagram  B  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


— — 


101. 


A  B 

Diagram  Sections  of  the  House  or  the  Cedars  of  Lekinon. 


Next  in  importance  to  this  was  the  Porch,  which  was  the  audience 
or  reception  hall,  attached  to  the  private  apartments.  These  two 
being  the  Dewanni  Aum  and  Dewanni  Khas  of  Eastern  palaces  at 
this  day.  The  Hall  of  Judgment  we  may  venture  to  restore  with  con- 
fidence, from  what  we  find  at  Persepolis  and  Ehorsabad ;  and  the  courts 
are  arranged  in  the  diagram  as  they  were  found  in  Ninevite  palaces. 
They  are  proportioned,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  to  those  parts  of 
which  the  dimensions  are  given  by  the  authorities,  and  to  the  best 
estimate  we  can  now  make  of  what  would  be  most  suitable  to  Solomon's 
state,  and  to  such  a  capital  as  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  Solomon  built  the  walls  of  this  palace 
*^  with  stones  10  cubits  in  length,  and  wainscoted  them  with  stones 
that  were  sawed  and  were  of  great  value,  such  as  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth  for  the  ornaments  of  temples  and  the  adornment  of  palaces."  ^ 
These  were  ornamented  with  sculptures  in  three  rows,  but  the  fourth 
or  upper  row  was  the  most  remarkable,  being  covered  with  foliage  in 
relief,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship ;  above  this  the  walls  were 
plastered  and  ornamented  with  paintings  in  colour :  all  of  which  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  what  we  find  at  Nineveh. 

From  the  knowledge' we  now  possess  of  Assyrian  palaces  it  might 
indeed  be  possible  to  restore  this  building  with  fairly  approximate 


*  JoscphiLs  Ant.  viii.  5.  §  -. 
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correctnoBH,  but  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  att«tnpt  this  except 
in  a  work  especially  devoted  to  Jewish  art.  For  the  present  it  muet 
Hnflice  to  know  that  the  affinities  of  the  architecture  of  Solomon's  age 
were  certainly  AsBjTian  ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  one  we  may 
pretty  accurately  realise  the  form  of  tlie  other. 


Templb  of  J  tR  us  a  leu. 
Although  not  one  stone  remains  upon  another  of  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  still  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  and  Josephiis 
are  so  precise,  that  now  that  we  are  able 
to  interpret  them  by  the  light  of  other 
buildings,  its  history  can  be  written  with 
very  tolerable  certainty. 

The  earliest  temple  of  the  Jews  was  tho 
Tabernacle,  tho  plan  of  which  they  always 
considered  as  divinely  revealed  to  them 
through  Moses  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and 
frimiwhichtheyconaequently  never  departed 
in  any  subsequent  erections.  Tts  dimensions 
were  for  the  cella,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  10  cubits 
or  16  ft.  cube ;  for  the  outer  temple,  two  such 
cubes  or  1 6  ft.  by  30.  These  were  covered  by 
the  eloping  roofs  of  the  tent,  which  extended 
5  cubits  in  every  direction  beyond  the 
temple  itself,  making  the  whole  40  cubits  or 
60  ft.  in  length  by  20  cubits  or  30  ft.  in 
width.  These  stood  within  an  enclosure 
100  cubits  long  by  60  cubits  wide.' 

When  Solomon  (B.C.  1015)  built  the 
II &  Thi.  i-.bpmKK  .hniiin  mic  Temple,  ho  did  not  alter  the  disposition  in 
iwif^fFMindrbn  .indonf  iiaif  ^ny  manner,  but  adopted  it  literallj-,  only 
doubling  every  dimension.  Thus  the  Holy 
of  Holies  became  a  cnl*  of  20  cubits ;  the  Holy  place,  20  by  40  ;  the 
porch  and  the  chambers  which  surrounded  it  10  cubits  each,  making 
a  total  of  80  cubits  or  120  ft.  by  40  cubits  or  60  ft.,  with  a  height  of 
30  as  compared  with  15,  which  was  tho  height  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  court  the  dimensions  of  which 
were  200  cubits  in  length  by  100  in  width. 

Even  with  these  increased  dimensions  the  Temple  was  a  very  insig- 
nificant building  in  size:   the  truth  being  that,  like  the  temples  of 


'  Tho  details  of  tliU  n?«loi«lii)n  are  ,  work  entitled  'Tlio  Holy  Sipulohre  and 
given  in  tlie  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  tlic  Tcmjile  nt  Jerumlein.'  AIuTray, 
ittJi  vote  'Ti-inp1e,'  and   reiirnU'd   in   my  i  180.1. 
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Semitic  nations,  it  was  more  in  the  character  ofa  shrine  or  of  a  treaBiiry 
intended  to  contain  certain  precious  works  in  metal. 

The  principal  ornamenta  of  its  facade  were  two  brazen  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  which  seem  to  have  been  wonders  of  metal  work, 
and  regarding  which  more  has  been  written,  and  it  may  be  added, 
more  nonsense,  than  regarding  almost  any  other  known  architectural 
objects.  The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  translators  of 
our  Bibles  in  no  instance  were  architects,  and  none  of  the  architects 
who  have  attempted  the  restoration  were  learned  as  Hebrew  scholani; 
and  consequently  the  truth  has  fdllen  to  the  ground  between  the  two, 
A  brazen  pillar,  however,  18  cnbits  high  and  12  cubite  in  circum- 
ference—ti  ft.  in  diameter— is  an  absurdity  that  no  brase-fouuder  ever 
(.■onld  have  perpetrated,    lu  the  Hebrew,  the  I5th  veree  reads;  "He 


cast  two  pillars  of  brass,  1 8  cubits  was  the  height  of  the  one  pillar,  and 
a  line  of  12  cubits  encompassed  the  other  pillar."  '  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  what  Solomon  erected  was  a  screen  (chapiter) 
consisting  of  two  parts,  one  4  cubits,  the  other  5  cubits  in  height,  and 
supported  by  two  pillars  of  metal,  certainly  not  more  than  1  cubit  in 
diameter,  and  standing  12  cubits  apart:  nor  does  it  seem  difficult  to 
perceive  what  purpose  this  screen  was  designed  to  effect.  As  will 
be  observed,  in  the  restoration  of  the  Tabernacle  (Woodcut  No.  106), 
the  whole  of  the  light  to  the  interior  is  admitted  from  the  front.  In  the 
'J'emple  the  only  light  that  could  penetrate  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  was 
from  the  front  also  ;  and  though  the  Holy  place  was  partially  lighted 
from  the  sides,  its  princijial  source  of  light  must  have  been  through  the 

'  'Spcaker'a  Commontory  on  the  Bible,'  vol.  iE.  p.  520;  note  on  vene  in,  chap.  yii. 
1  Kingv. 
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eeBt«ni  facade.     In  conaeqaence  of  tliia  there  must  have  been  a  lai-ge 
opening  oi  window  in  thia  ft'ont,  and  aa  a  window  was  a  thing  that  they 
had  not  yet  learned  to  make  an  ornamental  feature  in  architectural 
design,  they  took  this  mode  of  screening  and  partially,  at  least,  hiding  it. 
It  becomes  almost  ahBolut«ly  certain  that  this  is  the  true  solution 
of  the  riddle,  when  we  find  that  when  Herod  rebuilt  the  Temple  in 
the  first  century  b.c,  he  erected  a  similar  screen  for  the  same  purpose 
in  front  of  his  Temple.     Its  dimensions,  however,   were  one-third 
larger.     It  was  40  cubits  high,  and  20  cubita  across,  and  it  supported 
five  beams  instead  of  two ; '  not  to  display  the  chequer- work  and  pome- 
granates of  Solomon's  screen,  but  to  carry 
the  Golden  Vine,  which  was  the  pnncipal 
ornament  of  the  facade  of  the  Temple  in 
its  latest  form." 

Although  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
it  was  quite  possible  in  metal  work  to  in- 
troduce all    the   ornaments   enumerated  in 
«  ^  the  Bible,  and  with  gilding  and  colour  to 

f  ]J  make  these  objects  of  wonder,  we  have  no 

J  ^  examples  with  which  we  can  compare  them, 

and  any  i-estoration  must  consequently  bo 
somewhat  fanciful.     Still  we  must  recollect 
that  this  was  the  "  bronze  age  "  of  archi- 
tecture.   Homer  tells  ua  of  the  brazen  house 
of  Priam,  and  the  brazen  palace  of  Alcinous ; 
the  Treasuries  at  Mycen*  were  covered  in- 
ternally with  bronze  plates;  and  in  Etrus- 
lOT.     Plan  of  3oiDin«i'i  Temple,  Can  tombs  of  this  age  metal  was  far  more 
dumben  In  t«i«orc)Ti.         CBBentially  the  material  of  decoration  than 
carving  in  stone,  or  any  of  the  modes  after- 
wards  so  frequently  adopted.      The  altar  of  the   Temple   was  of 
brass.      The  molten  sea,  supported  by  twelve  brazen  oxen  ;  the  bases, 

I  probebly  one  day  publibL,  but,  pi-iiding 
I  tliLB,  it  scema  mom  eipcdicnt  fo  I.  aye  the 
illUBlraliona  as  they  are.  To  produce 
»  Since  tiie  urticle  on  tliii  Ti^mplo  in  I  new  ones,  wilLout  writing  n  disaerliilion 
Smith '■  *  EttctionAiy  of  tlie  Bible'  waa  I  to  explain  why  the  cLangea  were  made, 
written,  from  which  moat  of  tlie  woodcuts  '  nould  only  lead  to  cunfution,  and  it 
in  Ihia  clinpter  ere  taken,  I  liave  bud  would  be  absurd  Ut  inaert  aurh  an  est«y 
oocBSiou  to  go  over  the  aubjeot  more  tlian  in  »  hiatory  like  this.  IteBidoa  thia,  iLe 
ODee,  and  from  recent  explorationa  and  |  Blt^^raliona  are  not  ao  obvioua  tliut  they 
recently  diecovei^l  aimlogiea  have.  I  '  could  bo  mode  apparent  on  Ihe  bumJl 
believe,  been  able  to  settle,  witliin  very  ,  eoalc  of  these  ciils,  and  arc  hardly  Bueh 
narrow  limilfl of  doubl,all  tlie  outstanding  aa  to  inlcrcot  Ihe  kgiipiiI  reader,  though 
questions  with  reference  to  thia  cclubni ted  very  important  to  (he  t|ieciBl  student  of 
building.  I  have  in  conaequence  written  Jowisb  nrchitcclHral  ntt. 
R  monograph  of  the  TeiiipU',  whicli  I  may  | 
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tho  lavera,  and  all  the  othur  ubjccts  in  niutal  wurk,  were  in  reality 
wliat  made  the  Temple  so  celebrated ;  and  very  little  was  due  to  the 
mere  masonry  by  which  we  should  judge  of  a  Christian  church  or 
any  modern  building. 

No  pillars  are  mentioned  as  supporting  tha  I'oof,  but  every  analogy 
derived  from  Assyrian  architecture,  an  well  as  tho  constructive 
necessities  of  the  case,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  they  must  have 
exiBt«d,  four  in  the  sanctuary  and  eight  in  the  pronaoa. 

The  temple  which  Ezckiel  saw  in  a  vision  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar  was  identical  in  dimensions  with  that  of  t^oloinon,  in  so  far  as 
naos  and  pronaus  wore  concerned.     Hut  a  passage  round  the  naoa  was 


introduced,  giving  access  to  tho  chambers,  whicli  added  11)  cubits  to 
it«  dimensions  every  way,  making  it  100  cubits  by  60.  The  principal 
court,  which  contaiueil  tho  Allar  and  tlic  Temple  proiwrly  so  called, 
had  the  same  dimensions  as  in  tjolonion's  Temple ;  but  he  added,  in 
imagination  at  least,  four  courts,  each  100  cubits  or  150  ft.  aiiuai-e. 
That  on  the  east  certainly  exiHted,  and  McemH  to  have  been  the  now 
court  of  Holomon's  Temple,'  and  is  what  in  that  of  llcrod  became  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  north  and  south  courts  were  never  apparoutly 
carried  out.     They  did  not  exist  in  Solomon's  Temple,  and  there  is 
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evidence  to  show  that  they  were  not  found  in  Zerubbabers.^  That  on 
the  north-west  angle  was  the  citadel  of  the  Temple,  where  the  treasures 
were  kept,  and  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  Tower  Antonia. 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Captivity  they  rebuilt  the 
Temple  exactly  as  it  had  been  described  by  Ezekiel,  in  so  far  as 
dimensions  are  concerned,  except  that,  as  just  mentioned,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  northern  and  southern 
courts. 

The  materials,  however,  were  probably  inferior  to  the  original 
Temple ;  and  we  hear  nothing  of  brazen  pillars  in  the  porch,  nor  of 
the  splendid  vessels  and  furniture  which  made  the  glory  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  so  that  the  Jews  were  probably  justified  in  mourning  over  its 
comparative  insignificance.^ 

In  the  last  Temple  we  have  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  architectural  enterprises  of  that  country  were  carried  out.  The 
priests  restored  the  Temple  itself,  not  venturing  to  alter  a  single  one 
of  its  sacred  dimensions,  only  adding  wings  to  the  fa9ade  so  as  to  make 
it  100  cubits  wide,  and  it  is  said  100  cubits  high,  while  the  length 
remained  100  cubits  as  before.'  At  this  period,  however,  Judea  was 
under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  and  under  the  influence  of  their  ideas, 
and  the  outer  courts  were  added  with  a  magnificence  of  which  former 
builders  had  no  conception,  but  bore  strongly  the  impress  of  the 
architectural  magnificence  of  the  Bomans. 

An  area  measuring  600  feet  each  way  was  enclosed  by  terraced 
walls  of  the  utmost  lithic  grandeur.  On  these  were  erected  porticoes 
unsurpassed  by  any  we  know  of.  One,  the  Stoa  Basilica,  had  a 
section  equal  to  that  of  our  largest  cathedrals,  and  surpassed  them  all 
in  length,  and  within  this  colonnaded  enclosure  were  ten  great  gate- 
ways, two  of  which  were  of  surpassing  magnificence:  the  whole 
making  up  a  rich  and  varied  pile  worthy  of  the  Roman  love  of 
architectural  display,  but  in  singular  contrast  with  the  modest 
aspirations  of  a  purely  Semitic  people. 

It  is  always  extremely  difficult  to  restore  any  building  from  mere 
verbal  description,  and  still  more  so  when  erected  by  a  people  of  whose 
architecture  we  know  so  little  as  we  do  of  that  of  the  Jews.  Still,  the 
woodcut  on  the  opposite  page  is  probably  not  very  far  from 
representing  the  Temple  as  it  was  after  the  last  restoration  by  Herod, 
barring  of  course  the  screen  bearing  the  Vine  mentioned  above,  which 
is  omitted.  AVithout  attempting  to  justify  every  detail,  it  seems  such 
a  mixture  of  Roman  with  Phoenician  forms  as  might  be  expected  and 
is  warranted  by  Josephus's  description.  There  is  no  feature  for 
which  authority  could  not  be  quoted,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  know 


»  Heci teiu»  of  Abclcra,  in  MuUcr's  •  Fir g- 


^  Jo:»cphiis,  Ant.  xi.  4,  §  2. 
*  Josephus,  B.  J.  V.  5,  §  4. 
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whtitliev  ur  nut  the  example  addiiiMnl  in  thu  right  one,  or  the  une  which 
bears  luont  directly  on  the  subject.  After  all,  perhapa,  it*  principal 
defect  is  that  it  doe«  not  (how  can  a  modem  roatoratiun  ?)  do  justice 
to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Of  all  this  splendour  only  uoe  little  ^agniont  in  now  left.  Bent-ath 
the  platform  of  the  Temple  proper,  one  gateway  still  remains,  which 
may  certainly  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  Jewish  art  became 
under  Uomau  influence.  It  is  the  Gate  Iluldah,  and  coDsints  of  a  loug 
passage  measuring  41  ft.  in  width.  At  the  diatanco  of  38  ft.  from 
the  face  of  the  outer  wall  a  splendid  monolith  supports  four  arches, 
dividing  the  vestibule  iutu  four  equal  compartments,  each  surmounted 
by  a  flat  dome.  A\\  were  originally  covered  with  ornament,  but  one 
alone  now  retains  it  in  anything  like  coiupleteness.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  uiore  curious  illustration  of  what  is  sure  to  happen 
when  people  are  employing  a  style  which  is  new  to  them,  and  which 
they  do  nut  understand.     The  ornamentation  is  of  a  class  that  does 


lis.  RootarDDeafUHComiuitmcdUiittbeGitelluLdiai.    (Ffdui  De  VuffuL'.) 

not  belong  to  domed  or  cui'ved  surfaces  at  all.  What  is  liomau  is 
wholly  misplaced,  but  the  vines  and  the  foliage,  which  are  Jewish,  run 
through  the  whole  and  bind  together  a  design  which  without  them 
would  bo  ridiculous.  As  the  only  sjiecimen  of  a  class  it  is  curious.  It 
is  not,  however,  Jewish,  and  is  so  nearly  lioman,  that  we  cannot  hiit 
feel  that  it  is  introduced  here  bcfoie  its  time  in  a  history  of  tlie  suc- 
cessive developments  of  architectural  art. 

As  it  has  been  uecessaiy  to  anticipate  the  chronological  sc<|uence 
of  events  in  oixlcr  nut  to  sepamte  the  teni])lcs  of  the  Jews  from  one 
another,  it  may  be  as  well  before  pi-occeding  further  to  allude  to 
several  temples  similarly  situated  which  apparently  were  originally 
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Semitic  shrines  but  rebuilt  in  Soman  times.  That  at  Palmyra,  for 
instance,  is  a  building  very  closely  resembling  that  at  Jerusalem,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  the  outer  enclosure  is  concerned.^  It  consists  of  a 
cloistered  enclosure  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions,  measuring  exter- 
nally 730  ft;  by  715,  with  a  small  temple  of  an  anomalous  form  in 
the  centre.  It  wants,  however,  all  the  inner  enclosures  and  curious 
substructures  of  the  Jewish  fane;  but  this  may  have  arisen  from 
its  having  been  rebuilt  in  late  Eoman  times,  and  consequently  shorn 
of  these  peculiarities.  It  is  so  similar,  however,  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  cognate  temple  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  though  re-erected 
by  a  people  of  another  race. 

A  thii'd  temple,  apparently  very  similar  to  these,  is  that  of  Kangovar 
in  Persia.^  Only  a  portion  now  remains  of  the  great  court  in  which  it 
stood,  and  which  was  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palmyra,  being  6C^0  ft.  by  5t58.  In  the  centre  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  small  temple.  At  Aizaini  in  Asia  IMinor  ^  is  a  fourth, 
with  a  similar  court ;  but  here  the  temple  is  more  important,  and 
assumes  more  distinctly  the  forms  of  a  regular  Roman  peristylar 
temple  of  the  usual  form,  though  still  small  and  insignificant  for  so 
considerable  an  enclosure. 

The  mosque  of  Damascus  was  once  one  of  these  great  square 
temple-enclosures,  with  a  small  temple,  properly  so  called,  in  the 
centre.  It  may  have  been  as  magnificent,  perhaps  more  so,  than 
any  of  these  just  enumerated,  but  it  has  been  so  altered  by  Christian 
and  Moslem  rebuildings,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  make 
out  what  its  original  form  may  have  been. 

None  of  these  are  original  buildings,  but  still,  when  put  together 
and  compared  the  one  with  the  other,  and,  above  all,  when  examined 
by  the  light  which  discoveries  farther  east  have  enabled  us  to  throw 
on  the  subject,  they  enable  us  to  restore  this  stylo  in  something  like 
its  pristine  form.  At  present,  it  is  true,  they  are  but  the  scattered 
fragments  of  an  art  of  which  it  is  feared  no  original  specimens  now 
remain,  and  which  can  only  therefore  be  recovered  by  induction 
from  similar  cognate  examples  of  other,  though  allied,  styles  of  art. 


^  DawkiDs  and  Wood,  *■  Tiie  Ruins  of  Pulmyra/  Loud.  1753. 
'  Texicr,  *  Armenie  et  la  PerBe/  vol.  i.  pi.  62  and  G8. 
'  Texier,  *  Aaie  Mineure,'  pi.  10  to  21. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
ASIA  MINOE. 

CONTENTS. 

Historical  notice  —  Tombs  ot  Smyrna  —  Dogaiilu  —  Lycian  tombs. 

It  Ib  now  perhaps  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  monuments  of  the  moHt 
ancient  times,  of  gi-eat  extent  or  of  great  architectural  importance, 
remain  to  be  discovered  in  Asia  Minor ;  still  it  is  a  storehouse  from 
which  much  information  may  yet  be  gleaned,  and  whence  we  may 
expect  the  solution  of  many  dark  historical  problems,  if  ever  they  are 
to  be  solved  at  all. 

Situated  as  that  country  is,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old  world, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  navigable  seas  opening  all  the  regions  of 
the  world  to  her  commerce,  possessing  splendid  harbours,  a  rich  soil, 
and  the  finest  climate  of  the  whole  earth,  it  must  not  only  have  been 
inhabited  at  the  earliest  period  of  history,  but  must  have  risen  to  a 
pitch  of  civilisation  at  a  time  preceding  any  written  histories  that  we 
possess.  We  may  recollect  that,  in  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  Phrygia 
contended  with  I'-gypt  for  the  palm  of  antiquity,  and  from  the  monu- 
ments of  the  18th  dynasty  we  know  what  rich  spoil,  what  beautiful 
vases  of  gold,  and  other  tributes  of  a  rich  and  luxurious  people,  the 
Pout  and  Koteno  and  other  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  brought  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  Thothmes  and  other  early  kings  eighteen  centuries 
at  least  before  the  Christian  era. 

At  a  later  period  (716  to  547  B.c.)  the  Lydian  empire  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  Asia ;  and  contemporary  with  this, 
and  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  it,  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Greece 
surpassed  the  mother  country  in  w^ealth  and  refinement,  and  almost 
rivalled  her  in  literature  and  art.  Few  cities  of  the  ancient  world 
surpassed  Ephcsus,  Sard  is,  or  Halicamassus  in  splendour ;  and  Troy, 
Tarsus,  and  Trebisond  mark  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Asia 
Minor  which  are  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  political  importance  by 
the  retrospect  of  any  cities  of  the  world.  Excepting,  however,  the 
remains  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  periods — the  great  temples  of  the 
first,  and  the  great  theatres  of  the  latter  period — little  that  is  archi- 
tectural remains  in  this  once  favoured  land.  It  happens  al«o  unfortu- 
nately that  there  was  no  great  capital  city — no  central  point — where 
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we  can  look  for  monuments  of  importaiioe.  The  defect  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  is  that  it  lias  no  great  river  running  through 
it— no  vast  central  plain  capaLle  of  supporting  a  population  sufficiently 
great  to  overpower  the  rest  and  to  give  unity  to  tho  whole. 

So  far  as  our  researches  yet  reach,  it  would  seem  that  the  oldest 
remains  still  found  in  Asia  Minor  are  the  tumuli  of  Tantalais,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  They  seem  as  if  left  there 
most  opportunely  to  authenticate  the  tradition  of  the  Etruscans 
having  sailed  from  this  port  for  Italy.  One  of  these  is  represented  in 
Woodcuts  Nos.  Ill  and  112.   'J'hough  these  tumuli  are  built  whollyof 


stone,  no  one  familiar  with  architectural  resemblances  can  fail  to  see 
in  them  a  common  origin  with  those  of  Etruria.  The  stylobate,  the 
sloping  sides,  the  inner  chamber,  with  its  pointed  roof,  all  the  arrange- 
ments, indeed,  are  the  same,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  necropolis 
at  Tantalais  would  be  as  appropriate  at  Tarqiiinii  or  Cter*  as  at 
Smyrna. 

Another  tumulus  of  equal  interest  historically  is  that  of  Alyattes, 
near  Sardis,  described  with  such  care  by  Herodotus,'  and  which  has 


-x^^JCIX, 


recently  been  explored  by  Spiegelthal,  tho  Piussian  consul  at  Smyrna.' 
According  to  the  measurements  of  Herodotus,  it  was  either  3800  or 


'  Herodotus,  i.  93.         '  Lydiichen  KunigsgHibor,  I.  F.  M.  Olfera.  Berliii,  1 
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4100  ft.  in  circumference;  at  present  it  i8  found  to  l)e  1180  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  consequently  about  3700  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  top 
of  the  basement,  though  of  course  considerably  more  below.  It  is 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  is  made  level  on  one  side 
by  a  terrace-wall  of  large  stones,  60  ft.  in  height ;  above  this  the 
mound  rises  to  the  height  of  142  ft. :  the  total  height  above  the  plain 
1)eing  228  ft.  The  up()er  part  of  the  mound  is  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  clay,  loam,  and  a  kind  of  rubble  concret'C.  These  support  a 
mass  of  brickwork,  surmounted  by  a  platform  of  masonry ;  on  this  one 
of  the  steles  described  by  Herodotus  still  lies,  and  one  of  the  smaller 
ones  was  found  close  by. 

The  funereal  chamber  was  discovered  resting  on  the  rock  at  about 
160  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  mound.  Its  dimensions  were  11  ft.  by 
7  ft.  9  in.,  and  7  ft.  high ;  the  roof  flat  and  composed  of  large  stones, 
on  which  rested  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  2  ft.  in  thickness,  evidentlj' 
the  remains  of  the  offerings  which  had  been  made  after  the  chamber 
was  closed,  but  before  the  mound  had  been  raised  over  it. 

There  are  in  the  same  locality  an  immense  number  of  tumuli  of 
various  dimensions,  among  which  Herr  Spiegelthal  fancies  he  can 
discriminate  three  classes,  belonging  to  three  distinct  ages ;  that  of 
Alyattes  belonging  to  the  most  modem.  This  is  extremely  probable, 
as  at  this  time  (e.c.  561)  the  fashion  of  erecting  tumuli  as  monuments 
was  dying  out  in  this  part  of  the  world,  though  it  continued  in  less 
civilised  parts  of  Europe  till  long  after  the  Christian  era. 

The  tumuli  that  still  adorn  the  Plain  of  Troy  are  probably  con- 
temporary with  the  older  of  the  three  groups  of  those  around  theGygean 
Lake.  Indeed  there  does  not  seem  much  reason  for  doubting  that  they 
were  really  raised  over  the  ashes  of  the  heroes  who  took  part  in  that 
memorable  struggle,  and  whose  names  they  still  bear. 

The  recent  explorations  of  these  mounds  do  not  seem  to  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject,  but  if  we  can  trust  the  account 
Chevalier  gives  of  his  researches  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
case  is  clear  enough,  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  th6 
Dios  Tepe  on  the  Sigsean  promontory  is  really  the  tomb  of  Achilles.^ 
Intensely  interesting  though  they  are  in  other  respects,  Schliemann*8 
discoveries  on  the  site  of  Troy  have  done  very  little  to  increase  our 


»  "Toward  the  centre  of  the  monument  is  enriched  in  sculpture  with  a  vine 
two  large  stones  were  found  leaning  at  an  branch,  from  which  is  suspended  bunches 
angle    the  one  against    the    other,  and    of  grapes  done  with  exquisite  art." — *  De- 


forming a  sort  of  tent,  like  in  Woodcut  122, 
under  which  was  presently  discovered  a 
small  statue  of  Minerva  seated  on  « 
chariot  with  four  horses,  and  an  urn  of 
metal  filled  with,  ashes,  charcoal,  and 
humt  hones.  This  um.  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Comte  do  Choiseul, 


scription  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,*  translated 
by  Dalzel,  Edin.  1791,  p.  149. 

If  this  is  so,  this  is  no  doubt  the  vessel 
mentioned,  •Iliad,'  xvi.  221,  xxiii.  92; 
*0d^'  xxiv.  71,  and  elsewhere.  But 
where  is  it  now  ?  and  why  has  not  the  fact 
of  its  existence  been  more  insisted  upon  ? 
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knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the  j)eriod.  This  may  partly  be 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  art,  and  to  his  having  no  architect  with 
him,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  architectural  mouldings  were 
discovered  earlier  than  those  of  "  Ilium  Koviim,"  two  or  three 
centuries  before  Christ.  The  so-called  Temple  of  Minei'va  was  without 
pillars  or  mouldings  of  any  sort,  and  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  old  city 
were  equally  devoid  of  ornament.  What  was  found  seems  to  confirm 
the  idea  that  the  IVojans  were  a  Turanian-Pelasgic  people,  burying 
their  dead  in  mounds,  and  revelling  in  barbaric  splendour,  but  not 
having  reached  that  degree  of  civilisation  which  would  induce  them 
to  seek  to  perpetuate  their  forms  of  art  in  more  jiermanent  materials 
than  earth  and  metals.^ 


It  is  not  clear  whether  any  other  gi*eat  groups  of  tumuli  exist  in 
Asia  IMinor,  but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  in  the  earliest  times 
the  whole  of  this  country  was  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgic  race,  who  wore 
the  first  known  occupants  of  Greece,  and  who  built  the  so-called 
Treasuries  of  Mycenae  and  Orchomenos,  and  who  sent  forth  the 
Etruscans  to  civilise  Italy.  If  this  be  so,  it  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  architectural  remains,  for  they  would  have  left  Ixjhind  them  no 
buildings  but  the  sepulchres  of  their  departed  groat  ones ;  and  if  their 
history  is  to  be  recovered,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  not  in  anything  existing  above-ground. 

Next  to  these  in  point  of  age  and  style  comes  a  curious  group  of 
rock-cut  monuments,  found  in  the  centre  of  the  land  at  Doganlu. 
They  are  placed  on  the  rocky  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  are  uncon- 
nected apparently  with  any  great  city  or  centre  of  population. 
Generally  they  are  called  tombs,  but  there  are  no  chambers  nor 
anything  about  them  to  indicate  a  funereal  purpose,  and  the  inscriptions 
which  accompany  them  are  not  on  the  monuments  themselves,  nor  do 
they  refer  to  such  a  destination.  Altogether,  they  are  certainly  among 
the  most  mysterious  remains  of  antiquity,  and,  beyond  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  rock- cut  tombs  around  Persepolis,  present  no  features 
that  afford  even  a  remote  analogy  to  other  monuments  which  might 
guide  us  in  our  conjectures  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed.  They  are  of  a  style  of  art  clearly  indicating  a  wooden 
origin,  and  consist  of  a  square  frontispiece,  either  carved  into  certain 


^  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
brought  to  light  in  Dr.  Schliemann  s 
excavations  is  that  between  the  age  of 
the  "  Ilium  Vetus ''  of  Homer,  rich  in 
metals  and  in  arts,  and  the  "Ilium  Novum" 
of  Strabo,  a  people  ignorant  of  tlie 
use  of  tlie  metals,  and  using  only  bone 
and  stone  implements,  inhabited  the 
mound  at  Hissarlik  which  covered  lx>th 


these  cities.  This  discovery  is  sufficient 
to  upEct  the  once  fashionable  Danish  theory 
of  the  three  ages — Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
— but,  unfortunately,  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  arch itccture.  These  people, 
whoever  they  were,  built  nothing,  and 
must  consequently  be  content  to  remain 
in  the  '*  longa  nocte  "  of  those  who  neglect 
the  Master  Art. 
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geometric  shapes,  or  apparently  prepared  for  painting ;  at  each  side  is 
a  flat  pilaster,  and  above  a  pediment  terminating  in  two  scrolls.  .Mtme 
— apparently  the  more  modem — have  pillars  of  a  rude  Doric  order, 
and  all  indeed  are  much  more  singular  than  beautiful.  When  more 
of  the  same  class  are  discovered,  they  may  help  us  to  some  historic 
data :  all  that  we  can  now  advance  is,  that,  judging  from  the  inscrip- 
tions on  them  and  the  traditions  in  Herodotus,  they  would  appear  to 
belong  to  some  race  from  Thessaly,  or  thereabouts,  who  at  some 
remote  period  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  settled  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  they  may  be  dated  as  far  back  as  1000,  and  most  probably 
TOO  years  at  least  before  the  Christian  Era. 


lU.  Rock-cnt  FrontixplKc  at  Doguilu.    (From  Tciiei'i  '  Aile  Mlncure.') 

There  are  other  i-ock-cut  sculptures  farther  cast,  at  Pterium  and 
elsewhere ;  but  all  these  are  figure  sculptures,  without  architectural 
form  or  details,  and  therefore  hardly  coming  within  the  limits  of  this 
work. 

The  only  remaining  important  architectural  group  in  Asia  Minor 
is  that  of  Lycia,  made  known  in  this  country  since  the  year  18:18,  by 
the  investigations  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows  and  tjthei-s.  Interesting 
though  they  certainly  arc,  they  are  extremely  disheartening  to  any 
one  looking  for  earlier  remains  in  this  land,— inasmuch  as  all  of  them, 
and  move  especially  the  older  ones,  indicate  distinctly  a  wooden  origin 
— more  strongly  perhaps  than'any  architcclural  remains  in  the  M'estem 
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world.  The  oldest  of  tliom  cannot  well  be  carrit^il  further  back  than 
the  Persian  con<|iieBt  of  Cyrus  aad  Harpagiie.  In  other  words,  it  seems 
perfectly  evident  that  up  to  that  period  the  Lycians  used  only  wood 
for  their  buildings,  and  that  it  was  only  at  that  time,  and  probably 
from  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians,  that  they,  like  the  Persians  themselveR, 
first  learnt  to  eubstitnte  for  their  frail  and  perishable  structnrea 
others  of  a  more  durable  material. 


As  already  observed,  the  same  proccwi  can  In-  traced  in  Egypt  in 
the  earliest  ages.  In  Central  Asia  the  chango  was  effwted  by  the 
Persians.  In  India  between  the  2nd  and  3nl  centuries  b.c  In  Greece 
—in  what  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians — the  chango  took 
place  a  little  earlier  than  in  Lycia,  or  say  in  the  7th  century  h.c. 
What  is  important  to  observe  here  is  that,  wherever  the  process  can  be 
detected,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  earlier  buildings.  It  is  only  in  the 
infancy  of  stone  architecture  that  men  adhere  to  wooden  forms ;  and  as 
soon  as  habit  gives    them    familiarity  with  the  new  material    they 
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abandon  the  incongruities  of  the  style,  and  wo  lose  all  trace  of  the 
original  form,  which  never  reappears  at  an  after  age. 

All  the  original    buildings    of   I.jcia    are  tombs  or  raonnmental 
erections  of  some    kind,  and    generally  may  be   classed   under  two 
heads,  those  having  curvilinear    and  those  having  rectilinear  roofc, 
of  both  whioh  clasHce  examples   are   found  stmctHml — or  standing 
alone — as  well  as   rock-out.      Tho   woodcut   (No.  115)  represents  a 
perfectly  constructed   tomb.      It  consists  first  of  a  double  podium. 
which   may  have  been  in  all  cones,  or  at  least  generally,  of  stone. 
Above  this  is  a  rectangular 
chest  or  sarcophagus,  cer- 
tainly copied  from  a  wooden 
form  ;  all  the  mortisee  and 
framing,  even  to  the  pins 
that   held   them    together, 
l)oing  literally  rendered  in 
the  stonework.    Above  this 
is    a    curvilinear    roof    of 
]M)infcd    form,    which   also 
is  in  all  its  parts  a  copy  of 
an  original  in  wood. 

When  these  forma  art- 
repeated  in  the  rock  the 
stylobate  is  omitted,  and 
only  the  upper  part  repre- 
sentol,  as  sliown  in  the  an- 
nesetl  woodcut  (No.  116). 

When  the  cnr\-ilinear 
roof  is  omitted,  a  flat  one 
is  aulwtitntoil,  nearly  simi- 
lar to  those  common  in  the 
country  at  the  present  day. 
consisting  of  beams  of  un- 
squareil  timber,  laid  side  by 

lis  IVek-cml  vft»uT..ml>  (Fr™ Korbos jih.l S|™i-* ■  1  v. I» ■)  *''^®  ^  "^''^"^  ^  ^^^^  "'"'  '** 

laid,  and  over  this  a  mass 
of  concrete  or  clay,  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  the  rain  from  pene- 
trating through.  Sometimes  this  is  siirniountod  by  a  low  pediment. 
and  sometimes  the  lower  framing  also  stands  out  from  the  rock,  so  as 
to  give  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  something  of  a  porchlike  form.  Both 
these  forms  are  illustrated  in  the  two  woodcuts  (Nos.  117  and  118), 
and  numerous  varieties  of  them  are  shown  in  the  works  of  Sir  t'harlee 
Fellows  and  others,  all  containing  the  same  elements,  and  betraj-ing 
most  distinctly  the  wooden  origin  from  which  they  were  derived. 
The  last  form  that  these  buildings  took  was  in  the  substitution  of 
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B«k-cnt  l.jtwn  Tomb.    (Fr™  Sir  Chntlpi  Ffllown'-  it»;li. 
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an  Ionic  fa9adc  for  these  carpentry  forma :  this  was  not  done  apparently 
at  once,  for,  though  the  Ionic  form  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
neighbouring  Greek  cities,  it 
was  only  adopl-ed  by  degrees, 
and  even  then  betrayed  more 
strongly  the  wooden  forma 
from  which  its  entablature 
was  derived  than  is  usually 
fuuud  in  other  or  more  purely 
Gi-ecian  examples.  As  soon 
as  it  had  fairly  gained  a 
footing,  the  wooden  slyle  was 
abanduncd,  and  a  masonry 
one  substituted  in  its  stead. 
The  whole  change  took  place 
in  this  country  probably 
within  a  century;  but  this 
IB  not  a  fair  t<«t  of  the  time 
such  a  process  usually  takes. 
as  here  it  was  evidently  done 
under  foreign    influence   and 

ll».    lonkLj-clui Tomb.  (From  Tc.tpr-»'A»teM1iwun/)    with    the    spUr  giveu  by  the 

example  of  a  stone-building 
people.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  how  long  it  took  in  Egypt  to  effect 
the  transformation.  In  India,  whore  the  form  and  construction  of  the 
older  Buddhist  temples  resemble  so  singularly  these  examples  in 
Lycia,  the  process  can  \ia  traced  through  five  or  six  centuries ;  and 
in  Persia  it  took  perhaps  nearly  as  long  to  convert  the  wooden 
designs  of  the  Assyrians  into  even  the  imperfect  stone  architecture 
of  the  Achtemenians.  Even  in  their  best  and  most  perfect  buildings, 
however,  much  remained  to  l>e  done  before  the  carpentry  types  were 
fairly  got  rid  of  and  the  style  became  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
masonic  arts  of  the  world. 

The  remaining  ancient  buildings  of  Asia  Minor  were  all  built  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  each  in  their  own  style,  eo  that  their  classi- 
fication and  description  belong  properly  to  the  chapters  treating  of  the 
architectural  history  of  those  nations,  from  which  they  cannot  properly 
be  separated,  although  it  is  at  the  same  time  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  purely  European  forms  of  the  art  were  considerably  modified  by  the 
influence  on  tliem  of  local  Asiatic  forms  and  feelings.  The  Ionic  order, 
for  instance,  which  arose  in  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast,  is  only 
the  native  style  of  this  country  Doricisod,  if  the  expression  may  be  used. 
In  other  words,  the  local  method  of  building  had  become  so  modified  and 
altered  by  the  Greeks  in  adapting  it  to  the  Doric,  which  had  become  the 
typical  stvle  with  them,  as  to  cause  tlie  loss  of  almost  all  its  original 
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Asiatic  forms.  It  tliiui  bocamo  essentially  a  etone  architecture  with  ex- 
ternal columns,  instead  of  a  style  indulging  only  in  wooden  pillars,  and 
those  used  internally,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  was  tho  earlier 
form  of  the  art.  The  Ionic  style,  thus  composed  of  two  olcntents, 
took  the  arrangement  of  the  temples  from  the  Doric,  and  their  details 
from  the  Asiatic  original.  The  Roman  temples,  on  the  contrary,  which 
have  been  erected  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  their  columns  and  other 
details  exactly  follow  the  buildings  at  Rome  itself:  while,  as  in  the 
instances  above  quoted  of  Jerusalem,  Palmyra,  Kangovar,  and  otherx, 
the  essential  forms  and  airangemcnts  are  all  local  and  Asiatic.  The 
former  are  Greek  temples  with  Asiatic  details,  the  latUT  Asiatic 
temples  with  only  Roman  masonic  forms.  The  Greeks  in  fact  were 
colonista,  the  Romans  only  conquerors ;  and  hence  the  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  style  of  Asiatic  art  executed  under  tbcir  respective  influ- 
ence. We  shall  have  frwj'ient  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  refer  to  this 
difference. 


Though  not  strictly  within  the  geographical  limits  of  this  chapter, 
there  is  a  group  of  tombs  at  Amrith— the  ancient  Marathos,  on  tho 
coast  of  Syria— which  are  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over ;  but  so 

'  In  rea'ily  the  monimient  bUii<1b  ex-  '  fore,  bu  uiidoraton]  to  be  carried  back 
acUy  over  Uie  centre  of  tlie  nx'k-cut  '  about  II)  fi-ot  from  tlic  face  of  the  monn- 
■cpulehrc.    The  Bection-linc  miut,  lliero- ,  meiit. 
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exceptional  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  them  their  proper  place  anywliere. 

The  principal  monument  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  120  is 
31  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  composed  of  very  large  blocks  of  stone  and 
situated  over  a  sepulchral  cavern.  There  is  no  inscription  or  indi- 
cation to  enable  us  to  fix  its  date  with  certainty.  The  details  of  its 
architecture  might  be  called  Assyrian;  but  we  know  of  nothing  in 
that  country  that  at  all  resembles  it.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
moulding  on  its  base,  which,  if  correctly  drawn,  would  appear  to  be 
of  Boman  origin ;  and  there  is  a  look  about  the  lions  that  would  lead 
us  to  suspect  they  were  carved  under  Greek  influence — after  the  age 
of  Alexander  at  least. 

The  interest  consists  in  its  being  almost  the  only  perfect  survivor 
of  a  class  of  monuments  at  one  time  probably  very  common;  but 
which  we  are  led  to  believe  from  the  style  of  ornamentation  were 
generally  in  brick.  It  is  also  suggestive,  from  its  close  resemblance  to 
the  Buddhist  topes  in  Afghanistan  and  India ;  the  tall  form  of  those, 
especially  in  the  first-named  country,  and  their  universally  domical 
outline,  point  unmistakeably  to  some  such  original  as  this :  and 
lastly,  were  I  asked  to  point  out  the  building  in  the  old  world  which 
most  resembled  the  stele  which  Herod  erected  over  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Jerusalem,  in  expiation  of  his  desecration  of  their  sanctity,* 
this  is  the  monument  to  which  I  should  unhesitatingly  refer. 


*  Josephus,  Ant  xvi.  7,  §  1. 
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Till  within  a  verj-  recent  period  tho  hietoriee  of  Greece  and  Rome  ' 
have  been  considered  as  the  ancient  histories  of  the  world  ;  and  even 
now,  in  our  universities  and  public  schools,  it  is  scarcely  acknowledged 

'  Ueulc's  cioivalions  liaTO  proved  tliat  I  not  at  tLe  Hide  aa  hero  shown.    '  Acropolo 
the  oulcrgato  of  Uie  Acropolis  was  in  front-  |  d'Atlicnes.'  Paris,  vol.  i.  pi.  i.  and  ii. 
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that  a  more  ancient  record  has  been  read  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  Assyria. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reading  of  the  arrow-headed  characters  on  the 
other,  have  disclosed  to  us  two  forms  of  civilisation  anterior  to  that 
which  reappeared  in  Greece  in  the  8th  century  before  Christ.  Based 
on  those  that  preceded  it,  the  Hellenic  form  developed  itself  there  with 
a  degree  of  perfection  never  before  seen,  nor  has  it,  in  its  own  peculiar 
department,  ever  been  since  surpassed. 

These  discoveries  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
in  correcting  our  hitherto  narrow  views  of  ancient  history,  but  in 
assisting  to  explain  much  that  was  obscure,  or  utterly  unintelligible, 
in  those  histories  with  which  we  were  more  immediately  familiar. 
AN'o  now,  for  the  first  time,  comprehend  whence  the  Greeks  obtained 
many  of  their  arts  and  much  of  their  civilisation,  and  to  what  extent 
the  character  of  these  was  affected  by  the  sources  from  which  they 
were  derived. 

Having  already  described  the  artistic  forms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  origin  of  almost  every  idea,  and  of 
every  architectural  feature,  that  was  afterwards  found  in  Greece. 
But  even  with  this  as-istance  we  should  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
phenomena  which  Greek  art  presents  to  us,  were  it  not  that  the  monu- 
ments reveal  to  us  the  existence  of  two  distinct  and  separate  races 
existing  contemporaneously  in  Greece.  If  the  Greeks  were  as  purely 
Aryan  as  their  language  would  lead  us  to  Iwlieve,  all  our  ethnographic 
theories  are  at  fault.  But  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  cases  where 
archaeology  steps  in  to  supplement  what  philology  tells  us  and  to 
elucidate  what  that  science  fails  to  reveal.  That  the  language  of  the 
Greeks,  with  the  smallest  possible  admixture  from  other  sources,  is 
pure  Aryan,  no  one  will  dispute;  but  their  arts,  their  religion,  and 
frequently  their  institutions,  tend  to  ascribe  to  them  an  altogether 
different  origin.  Fortunately  the  ruins  at  Mycenae  and  Orchomenos 
are  sufficient  to  afford  us  a  key  to  the  mystery.  From  them  we  learn 
that  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy  a  people  were  supreme  in  Greece 
who  were  not  Hellens,  but  who  were  closely  allied  to  the  Etruscans 
and  other  tomb-building,  art  loving  races.  Whether  they  were  purely 
Turanian,  or  merely  ultra-Celtic,  may  be  questioned ;  but  one  thing 
seems  clear,  that  this  people  were  then  kno-wn  to  the  ancients  under 
the  name  of  Pelasgi,  and  it  is  their  presence  in  Greece,  mixed  up  with 
the  more  purely  Dorian  races,  which  explains  what  would  otherwise 
be  unintelligible  in  Grecian  civilisation. 

Except  from  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  infusion 
of  Turanian  blood  info  the  veins  of  the  Grecian  people,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  understand  how  a  pe<)i)le  so  purely  Ar^-an  in  appearance 
came   to   adopt  a  religion   so   esKcntially  Anthropic   and  Ancestral. 
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Their  belief  in  oracles,  their  worship  of  trees,*  and  many  minor 
peculiarities,  were  altogether  abhorrent  to  the  Aryan  mind. 

The  existence  of  these  two  antagonistic  elements  satisfactorily 
explains  how  it  was  that  while  art  was  unknown  in  the  purely 
Dorian  city  of  Sparta,  it  flourished  so  exuberantly  in  the  quasi- 
Pelasgic  city  of  Athens;  why  the  Dorians  borrowed  their  archi- 
tectural order  from  i^'gypt,  and  hardly  changed  its  form  during  the 
long  period  they  employed  it ;  and  how  it  came  to  peuss  that  the  eastern 
art  of  the  Persians  was  brought  into  Greece,  and  how  it  was  there 
modified  so  essentially  that  we  hardly  recognise  the  original  in  its 
altered  and  more  |)erfect  form.  It  explains,  too,  how  the  different 
States  of  Greece  were  artistic  or  matter-of-fact  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  either  of  the  two  elements  predominated  in  the 
people. 

Thus  the  poetry  of  Arcadia  was  unknown  in  the  neighbouring 
State  of  Sparta;  but  the  Doric  race  there  remained  true  to  their 
institutions  and  spread  their  colonies  and  their  power  farther  than 
any  other  of  the  little  principalities  of  Greece,  llie  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  could  never  have  been  maintained  in  Athens;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Parthenon  was  as  impossible  in  the  Lacedemonian 
State.  Even  in  Athens  art  would  not  have  been  the  wonder  that  it 
became  without  that  happy  admixture  of  the  two  races  which  then 
prevailed,  mingling  the  common  sense  of  the  one  with  the  artistic 
feeling  of  the  other,  which  tended  to  produce  the  most  brilliant 
intellectual  development  which  has  yet  dazzled  the  world  with  its 
splendour. 

The  contemporary  presence  of  these  two  races  perhaps  also  ex- 
plains how  Greek  civilisation,  though  so  wonderfully  brilliant,  passed 
so  quickly  away.  Had  either  race  been  pure,  the  Dorian  institutions 
might  have  lasted  as  long  as  the  village-systems  of  India  or  the  arts 
of  Egypt  or  China ;  but  where  two  dissimilar  races  mix,  the  tendency 
is  inevitably  to.  revert  to  the  type  of  one,  and,  though  the  intermixture 
may  produce  a  stock  more  brilliant  than  either  parent,  the  type  is  less 
permanent  and  soon  passes  away.  So  soon  was  it  the  case,  in  this  in- 
stance, that  the  whole  of  the  great  history  of  Greece  may  be  said  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  period  ranging  between  the  battle  of  Marathon 
(b.c.  490)  and  the  peace  concluded  with  Philip  of  Macedon  by  the 
Athenians  (b.c.  346) :  so  that  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  born  before 
the  iirst  event  may  have  been  a  party  to  the  second.  All  tho^o 
wonders  of  patriotism,  of  poetry,  and  art,  for  which  Greece  was 
famous,  crowded  into  the  short  space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  is  a 
phenomenon  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  not  seen  before,  and  is 
not  likely  to  witness  again. 


*  For  details  of  thid  set)  Botticher,  '  Baumkultus  dor  Helleneii/     Berlin,  I8r>(>. 
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Ab  uiiglit  be  expected,  from  the  lengtli  of  tiiuo  that  hax  elapsci^ 
since  the  Pelasgic  racca  ruled  iu  Greece,  and  owing  to  tbo  nuiiiurouM 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  that  country  since  their  day,  their 
arehitectural  remains  arc  few,  and  comparatively  insignificant.  It 
has  thus  come  to  iiass  that,  were  it  not  for  their  tombe,  their  city 
walls,  and  their  works  of  civil  engineering,  such  as  bridges  and 
tunnels— in  which  they  were  pre-eminent — we  should  hardly  now 
posaeas  any  material  remains  to  prove  their  existence  or  mark  the 
degree  of  civilisation  to  which  they  had  reached. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  remains  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  Mycenie,  a  city  which  in  Homeric  times  had  a  fair  title  to  be  con- 
Midered  the  capital  of  Greece,  or  at  all  events  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  of  her  cities.     The  Dorians  described  these  as 
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treasuries,  from  the  number  of  precious  objects  fonnd  in  them,  as  in 
the  tomlffi  of  the  Etruscans,  and  because  they  looked  upon  such  halls 
as  far  more  than  sufficient  for  the  narrow  dHeUings  of  the  dead. 
The  most  perfect  and  the  largest  of  them  now  existing  is  known  as 
the  Treasury  or  Tombof  Atreus  at  Mycense,  shown  in  plan  and  section 
in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The  principal  chamber  is  48  ft.  6  in.  iu 
diameter,  and  is,  or  was  when  perfect,  of  the  shape  of  a  regular 
equilateral  poiuted  arch,  a  form  well  ada]>ted  to  the  mode  of  con- 
struction, which  is  that  of  horizontal  layers  of  stones,  projecting  the 


'  WfitetB  who  derive  tLeir  knowledge 
of  Orocinn  art  from  books  onl;  are  ex- 
tremal]' iodignaat  when  an;  arcliieologist 
vcnturea  to  Buggest  that  ho  knonTB  Bome- 
thing  of  the  relHSgi,  or  of  tlioir  nfflnitica, 
Thuir  language  Uae  entirely  pcrinliRd;  ami 
tlie  writhiH  ucpoimta  arc  90  ran  dieting  nml 
unsnlisrai-lnry.  lliul  iin  ctcnr  iiliim  on  the 


subject  can  bo  obtaiueJ  tmm  tliuin.  It  in 
not  therefore  lobe  woodcrcdiit  that  autho- 
rities should  hitherto  h&Te  differed  so  Qiucb 
regarding  them.  The  teatimoiij  of  their 
works  is,  however,  bo  clecw  and  dislinrt, 
that  tho  huokwomifi  would  do  wgU  Io 
keep  their  tempers  till  nl  Icnat  tlicy  have 
nirtstcroil  the  ovidoncs  and  ran  refute  it. 
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cue  beyond  the  olher,  till  one  small  stoDe  cloaocl  tko  whole,  and  made 
the  vault  complete. 

As  will  be  explained  further  oq,  this  was  the  form  of  duine  adopted 
by  the  Jaiua  architectH  in  India.  It  prevailed  uIbo  in  Italy  and  Aaia 
Minor  wherever  a  Pelaagic  race  is  traced,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
p«)iutcd  form  again  came  into  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  it  was 
not  then  used  as  a  horizontal,  but  as  a  radiating  arch. 

On  one  side  of  this  hall  is  a  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  the  true 
bepulchre  apparently,  and  ostcriially  is  a  long  passage  leading  to  a 
diiorway,  which,  judging  fn>m 
the  fragments  that  remain 
(Woodcnt  No.  123),  must  have 
been  of  a  purely  Asiatic  form 
of  art,  and  very  unlike  any- 
thing found  subsequeut  to 
this  period  in  Greece. 

To  all  appearance  the 
dome  was  lined  internally 
with  plates  of  bi  ass  or  bronze, 
Boniu  uaiht  of  which  metals 
are  now  foiiud  there ;  and  the 
holes  iu  whicli  the  nails  were 
inserted  ate  Btill  tu  be  seeu 
all  over  the  place.  Another 
of  thc»o  tombts,  eroctod  by 
Minyas  at  Orchomenos,  de- 
scribed by  I'ausanias  as  one 
of  the  wondere  nf  Orccee.' 
seems  from  the  remains  still 
existing  to  have  been  at  least 
20  ft.   wider  than    this   one, 

,  .'111  ■       1^-    l''ni|t«»Pl  of  Pllliir  In  fWmtof  Tomlj  of  Atrtia  «1 

and  proportion  ably  larger  in  Mrcenie. 

every  reepect.    All  those  were 

covered  with  earth,  and  many  are  now  probably  hidden  wluch  a 
diligent  search  might  reveal.  It  is  hanlly,  however,  to  be  hoped 
that  an  unrifled  tomb  may  be  discovered  in  Greece,  though  numerous 
examples  are  found  in  Etruna.  The  very  name  of  treasury  must 
have  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks;  and  as  their  real  destination 
was  forgotten,  no  lingering  respect  for  the  dead  could  have  restrained 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

As  domes  constructetl  on  the  horizontal  principle,  these  two  arc 
tlie  largest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  though  there  does  not 
apjKiar  to  1«  any  reasonable  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
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form  of  building  might  ho  carried.  When  backed  by  earth,  as 
these  wore,  it  is  evident,  from  the  mode  of  oonstruction,  that  they 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  equable  preetture  exerted  from  the 
exterior. 

The  only  danger  to  be  feared  is,  what  in  technically  called  a  rising 
of  the  haunches ;  and  to  avoid  this  it  might  be  necessary,  where  large 
domcB  were  attempted,  to  adopt  a  form  more  nearly  conical  than  that 
used  at  Myceum.  This  might  be  a  lew  pleasing  architactuTal  feature, 
bnt  it  IB  conetructivcly  a  better  one  than  the  form  of  the  radiating 
domes  wo  generally  employ. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  the  decorative  features 
of  this  early  style  have  not  been  discovered.  They  differ  so  entirely 
from  anything  else  in  Greece,  and  are  bo  purely  Asiatic  in  form,  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  bo  able  to  restore  a  complete 
decoration  of  any  sort.  In  all  the  parts  hitherto  brought  to  light,  an 
Ionic-like  scroll  is  repeated  in  every  part  and  over  every  detail,  rather 
rudely  exocuted,  but  probably  origitially  heightened  by  colour.  It« 
counterjiarts  are  foand  in  Assyria  and  at  Fcrsopolis,  but  nowhere  else 
in  Greece,' 

The  Pelasgic  i-aces  soon  Icarut  to  adopt  for  their  doorways  the 

more    pleasing    curvilinear    form    with    which    they   were    already 

lamiliar  from  their  interiors.     The 

annexed  illustration  (Woodcut  No. 

124)  from  a  gateway  at  'ITioricus, 

in  Attica,  serves  to  show  its  sim- 

l)lest  and  earliest  form;    and  the 

illustration    (Woodcut    No.    127) 

from  Absob,  in  Asia   Minor,  of  a 

far  more  modern  date,  shows  the 

most  oomplicated  form  it  took  iu 

I'ji.  OBWH'ny  It  TboTknu.    (From  Duiwcu'n     ancient  times.   In  this  last  instance 

■onwi. )  -^  -^  merely  a  discharging  arch, 

and  so  little  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  we  can 

only  suppose  that  its  adoption  arose  from  a  strong  predilection  for 

this  shape. 

Another  illustration  of  Pelasgio  masonry  is  found  at  Delos  (Wood- 
cut No.  125),  consisting  of  a  roof  formed  by  two  arch  stones,  at  a 
certain  angle  to  one  another,  similar  to  the  plan  adopted  in  Egypt, 
and  is  further  interesting  as  being  associated  with  capitals  of  pillars 
formed  of  the  front  part  of  bulls,  as  in  Assyria,  pointing  again  to  the 
intimate  connection  that  existed  between  Greece  and  Asia  at  this  early 
period  of  the  fonnor's  history. 


mgo  I  MuHi 
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Id  all  thefie  iiiBtanccs  H  dues  iiat  eeem  to  huTo  )>ccn  so  inucli  want 
of  knowledge  that  led  these  early  builders  to  adopt  the  horizontal  in 
preference  to  the  radi-  ■''  ■■ 

ating  principle,  as  a 
conviction  of  its  greater 
dorability,  as  well,  per- 
haps, as  a  certain  pre- 
dilection for  an  ancient 

In  the  construction 
of  their  walls  they  ad- 
hered, as  a  mere  matter 
of  taste,  to  forms  which 
they  must  have  known 
to  be  inferior  to  other*. 
In  the  example,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  wall  in  the     1».  Arch  »t  llplos.    (l-™nSI>un'>' Athens.') 
Peloponneens  (Woodcut  No.  126),  we  find  the  polygonal  masonry  of 
an  earlier  ago  actually  placed  upon  as  perfect  a  specimen  built  in 
regular  courses,  or  what  is  technically  called   onhlar  work,  as  any 
to  be  found  in  Greece ;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gateway 
at    Abbos   (Woodcut    No.    127) 
there  exists  a  semicircular  arch. 


::^-^^. 


i. 


j_- 


■^U-l.LU 


which    is  constmcted  horizon-   fli 
tally,  and  could  only  have  been    ^  - 
copied  from  a  radiating  arch.        '^  _ 

Their  city  walls  nre  chiefly  ;;.( 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  ],j.  « 
blocks  of  stone  used  and  for  the 
beauty  with  which  their  irregular  jointa  aud  couraes  are  fittenl  into 
one  another.  Like  most  fortifications,  thoy  are  generally  devoid  of 
ornament,  the  only  architectural  features  being  the  opoiiingB.  'Ihefle 
are  interesting,  as  showing  the  steps  by  which  a  peculiar  form  of 
masonry  was  perfected,  and  which,  in  after  ages,  led  to  important 
architectural  results. 

One  of  the  most  primitive  of  these  buildings  is  a  nameless  ruin 
existing  near  Misaolonghi  (Woodcut  No.  128).  In  it  the  sides  of  the 
opening  are  straight  for  the  whole  height,  and,  though  making  a  very 
stable  form  of  opening,  it  is  one  to  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fit 
doors,  or  to  close  by  any  known  means.  It  was  this  difficulty  that  led 
to  the  next  expedient  adopted  of  inserting  a  lintel  at  a  certain  height, 
and  making  the  jambs  more  perpendicular  below,  and  moi'e  sloping 
above.     This  methiwl  is  already  exemplified  in  tlie  tomb  of  Atreus 
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(Woodcut  No.  132),  and  in  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenre  (Woodcut 
No.  129) ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the  iwdimenta  were 
always  filled  up  with 
sculpture,  as  in  this 
instance,  or  left  open. 
In  the  walls  of  a  town 
they  were  probably 
always  closed,  but  left 
open  iu  a  chamber. 
In  the  gate  at  Mycenie 
the  two  lions  stand 
against  an  altar  * 
shaped  like  a  pillar, 
of  a  form  found  only 
in    Lycia,    in    wliich 

l«  Oue-iT  .1  Amm     (FrMnTeiler'B-AsKMiufnre  ■)         *^^      roUnd      ends      of 

the     timbers    of    the 
roof  are  shown  as  if  projecting  into  the  frieze. 

These  are  slight  remains,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  which  to 
reconstruct  an  art  which  had  so  milch  influence  on  the  civilisation  of 


Greece ;  but  thoy  are  sufficient  for  the  arehteolngist,  as  the  existence 
of  a  few  fossil  fragments  of  the  bones  of  an  elephant  or  a  tortoise 
suffice  to  prove  the  pre-existenco  of  those  animals  whereior  they  have 
l>ccu  found,  and  enable  the  palieontologist  to  reason  upon  them  with 

'  It  is  to  be  Tegrettol  tlint  no  raet  of  hitlicrlo  mude  of  Ihrm  arc  aa  mpxaH 
these,  the  oldest  soulptures  of  tlieir  claaa  that  it  ia  impofEiblu  to  tonacn  nn  thpm. 
in  eiiatence,  lina  reaehc<l  this  country. ,  whilst  ne  tjpcs  of  n  style  tlioy  nrc  ammiK 
One  is  mid  to  esiat  at  Berlin,  but  it  is  llip  most  intPKwIing  known  to  CTtist  nny- 
inai?ce«nlile   to  xrience.      The  drnwings   Kherc. 
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almost  €ts  much  certainty  as  if  he  saw  them  in  a  menagerie.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  why  the  remnants  are  so  few.  When  Homer  descril)e8 
the  imaginary  dwelling  of  Alcinous — which  he  meant  to  be  typical  of 
a  perfect  palace  in  his  day — he  does  not  speak  of  its  construction  or 
solidity,  nor  tell  us  how  symmetrically  it  was  arranged;  but  he  is 
lavish  of  his  praise  of  its  brazen  walls,  its  golden  doors  with  their 
silver  posts  and  lintels — just  as  the  writers  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  praise  the  contemporary  temple  or  palace  of  Solomon  for 
similar  metallic  splendour. 

The  palace  of  Menelaus  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  full  of 
brass  and  gold,  silver  and  ivory.  It  was  resplendent  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  appeared  to  the  eye  of  Teleraachus  like  the  mansion  of 
Jupiter  himself. 

No  temples  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  nor  by  any  early  writer ;  but 
the  funereal  rites  celebrated  in  honour  of  I'atroclus,  as  do8cril)ed  in  the 
XXIII.  Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  mounds  still  existing  on  the  Plains 
of  Troy,  testify  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  i>oople  whose  manners  and 
customs  he  was  describing,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that,  except  in  their  tombs,  wo  should  find  little  to  commemorato 
their  previous  existence. 

The  subject  is  interesting,  and  deserves  far  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  more  sjiace  than  can  Ixi 
devoted  to  it  here.  Not  only  is  this  art  the  art  of  people  who  warred 
before  Troy,  but  our  knowledge  of  it  reveals  to  us  a  secret  which 
otherwise  might  for  ever  have  remained  a  mystery.  The  religion  of 
the  Homeric  poems  is  essentially  Anthropic  and  Ancestral  — in  other 
words,  of  Turanian  origin,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  Aryan  feeling 
running  through  it.  When  we  know  that  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  arts  of  those  days,  we  feel  that  it  could  not  well  bo 
otherwise;  but  what  most  excites  our  wonder  is  the  power  of  the 
poet,  whose  song,  describing  the  manners  and  feelings  of  an  extinct 
race,  was  so  beautiful  as  to  cause  its  adoption  as  a  gospel  by  a  people 
of  another  race,  tincturing  their  religion  to  the  latest  hour  of  their 
existence. 

We  have  ver}'  little  means  of  knowing  how  long  this  style  of  art 
lasted  in  Greece.  The  treasury  built  by  Myron  king  of  Sicyon  at 
Olympia  about  650  B.C.  seems  to  have  been  of  this  style,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  of  it  by  the  description  of  Pausanias.^  It  consisted  of 
two  chambers,  one  ornamented  in  the  Doric,  one  in  the  Ionic  style,  not 
apparently  with  pillars,  but  with  that  kind  of  decoration  which  appears 
at  that  period  to  have  been  recognised  as  i)eeuliar  to  each.  But  the 
entire  decollations  seem  to  have  been  of  brass,  the  weight  of  metal  em- 
ploj'ed  being  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  building.     The  earliest 
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example  of  a  Doric  temple  that  we  know  of-  that  of  Corinth— would 
appear  to  belong  to  very  nearly  the  same  age,  so  that  the  7th  century 
B.C.  may  probably  bo  taken  as  the  period  when  the  old  Turanian  form 
of  Pelasgic  art  gave  way  before  the  sterner  and  more  perfect  creations 
of  a  purer  Hellenic  design.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  Hellenic  history  of  Greece  commenced  with  the  Olympiads 
(b.c.  77t»),  but  before  that  kingdom  bloomed  into  perfection  an  older 
civilisation  had  passed  away,  leaving  little  beyond  a  few  tombs  and 
works  of  public  utility  as  records  of  its  prior 'existence.  It  left,  how- 
ever, an  undying  influence  which  can  be  traced  through  every  subse- 
quent stage  of  Grecian  history,  which  gave  form  to  that  wonderful 
artistic  development  of  art,  the  principal  if  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
unrivalled  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  subsequently  attained. 


PUnottbe  AcmpoliBiU  Atbtiu.    (From  WordamrUi'i  'OrK 


CHAPTER    II. 
HELLENIC    GREECE. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  OKDEBS. 
The  culminating  period  of  tlie  Felae^c  civilisation  of  Greece  waa  at 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Troy — the  last  great  military  event  of  that 
age,  and  the  one  which  Bcems  to  have  closed  the  long  and  intimate 
connection  of  the  Greek  Pelaegiane  with  their  cognate  races  in  Asia. 

Sixty  years  later  the  irruption  of  the  TheBaalians,  and  twenty  years 
after  that  event  the  return  of  the  Heracleidsc,  closed,  in  a  political 
sense,  that  chapter  in  history,  and  gave  rise  to  what  may  be  styled  the 
Hellenic  civilisation,  which  proved  the  great  and  true  glory  of  Greece. 

Four  centuries,  however,  elapsed,  which  may  appropriately  be 
called  the  dark  ages  of  Greece,  before  the  new  seed  bore  fruit,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  art  is  concerned.  These  ages  produced,  it  is  true,  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  a  characteristic  effort  of  a  truly  Aryan  race,  conferring  as 
they  did  on  the  people  who  made  thom  that  power  of  self-government, 
and  capacity  for  republican  institutions,  which  gave  them  such 
stability  at  home  and  so  much  power  abroad,  but  which  were  as 
inimical  to  the  softer  glories  of  the  fine  arts  in  Sparta  as  they  have 
proved  elsewhere. 

When,  after  this  long  night,  architectural  art  reappeared,  it  was  at 
Corinth,  under  the  Cypsolidss,  a  race  of  strongly-marked  Asiatic  ten- 
dencies ;  but  it  had  in  the  meantime  undergone  so  great  a  transforma- 
tion as  to  wellnigh  bewilder  us.  On  its  reappearance  it  was  no  longer 
charaGt«rised  by  the  elegant  and  ornate  art  of  Mycenre  and  the  cognate 
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forma  of  Asiatic  growth,  but  had  assumed  the  rude,  bold  proportionBuf 
Egyptian  art,  and  with  almoet  more  than  Egyptian  massiTeness. 

DoFic  Templeh  ih  Geeboe. 

The  age  of  the  Doric  temple  at  Corinth  is  not,  it  is  tnio,  satis- 
factoiy  determined ;  but  the  balance  of  evidence  would  lead  ue  to 
believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  CypseluB,  or  about  650  b.c.  The 
pillars  arc  less  than  four  diaineterB  in  height,  and  the  architrave — the 
only  part  of  the  Buperstructure  that  now  remains — is  proportionately 
heavy.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  massive  specimens  of  architec- 
ture existing,  more  so  than  even  its  rock-cut  prototype  at  Beni  Hassan,' 
from  which  it  is  most  indubitably  copied.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  fails 
from  excess  of  strength,  a  fault  common  to  most  of  the  efforts  of  a  rude 
people,  ignorant  of  the  true  resources  of  art,  and  striving,  by  the 
expression  of  physical  power  alone,  to  attain  it«  objects. 

Next  in  age  to  this  is  the  little  temple  at  jEgina."  Its  date,  too, 
is  unknown,  though,  judging  from  the  character  of  its  sculpture,  it 
probably  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.   (_,  / 

We  know  that  Athens  had  a  great  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  con- 
temporary with  these,  and  the  frusta  of  its  columns  still  remain,  which, 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Persians,  were  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
citadel.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece  had  temples  commensurate  with  their  dignity  before  the  Per- 
sian War.  Many  of  these  were  destroyed  during  that  struggle ;  but  it 
also  happened  then,  as  in  Franco  and  England  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  that  the  old  temples  were  thought  unworthy  of  the  national 
greatness,  and  of  that  feeling  of  exaltation  arising  &om  the  success&I 

■  If  the  extmples  ftt  Beni  Ua^ean  and  |  setlle  the  question,  it  urilE  be  difficult  to 
elsewhere  are  not  oooeidered  snOlcieQt  to  i  refuse  the  eviitonce  of  tlija  one  (Woodcut 
No.  131)  lakcn  frum  the  southfm  temple 
I  at  Karaac,  bailt  in  the  age  of  Tliotbrnoais 
I  III.  Aud  Amenophie  III.— aay  1600  joara 
'  before  Cluist.  or  1000  yi^n  before  the 
earliest  Grecian  example  knovu.  In  tbia 
instance  tlie  abecus  is  separated  from  the 
shaft:  there  is  a  bold  echinus  and  a  beaded 
necking  :  in  fact,  all  tlie  memben  of  tbe 
GtccUn  order,  only  wauling  Ibe  elegance 
which  the  Greeks  added  to  it. 

In  the  memoir  b;  Mr.  Falkener  ('  Uu- 
senm  of  CHsaBical  Autiqaities,'  vol.  i.  p. 
87),  from  which  tbe  «oo<lciit  is  borrowed, 
27  proto-Doric  columns  are  enameiated  as 
still  existing  in  eight  different  bntldjnga, 
ranging  from  the  Third  Oatsract  to  Lower 
:  Egypt 

_    ,   , .   _      .       „ I      '  The  dimensiona  are  94  feet  by  45, 

131.    C»rft«l  n  T«inple  »i  Kirnnc,    <Fnnn  .,         ,     ,„_.-'        ' 

K.  FiitinKro  coTenng  eoneeqiiently  only  4230  fort. 
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result  of  the  greatest  of  their  wars,  so  that  almost  all  those  which 
remained  were  palled  down  or  rebuilt.  The  consequence  is,  that 
nearly  all  the  great  temples  now  found  in  Greece  were  built  in  the 
forty  or  fifty  years  which  succeeded  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Salamis  and  Flateea. 


132. 


Temple  at  ^!glna  restored.    No  9cale. 


The  oldest  temple  of  this  class  is  that  best  known  as  the  Theseium, 
or  'Temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  though  it  is  nearly  certain  that  it 
ought  more  properly  to  be  considered  the  temple  of  the  god  Mars.  It 
constitutes  a  link  between  the  archaic  and  the  perfect  age  of  Grecian 
art ;  more  perfect  than  the  temple  at  ^gina  or  any  that  preceded  it, 
but  falling  short  of  the  perfection  of  the  Parthenon,  its  near  neighbour 
both  in  locality  and  date. 

Of  all  the  great  temples,  the  best  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Par- 
thenon, the  only  octastyle  Doric  temple  in  Greece,  and  in  its  own  class 
undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world.  It  is  true  it 
has  neither  the  dimensions  nor  the  wondrous  expression  of  power  and 
eternity  inherent  in  Egyptian  temples,  nor  has  it  the  variety  and 
poetry  of  the  Gothic  cathedral ;  but  for  intellectual  beauty,  for  perfec- 
tion of  proportion,  for  beauty  of  detail,  and  for  the  exquisite  perception 
of  the  highest  and  most  recondite  principles  of  art  ever  applied  to 
architecture,  it  stands  utterly  and  entirely  alone  and  unrivalled — the 
glory  of  Greece  and  a  reproach  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Next  in  size  and  in  beauty  to  this  was  the  great  hexastyle  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  finished  two  years  later  than  the  Parthenon. 
Its  dimensions  were  nearly  the  same,  but  having  only  six  pillars  in 
front  instead  of  eight,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  proportions  were 
different,  this  temple  being  95  ft.  by  230,  the  Parthenon  101  ft. 
by  227. 

To  the  same  age  belongs  the  exquisite  little  Temple  of  Apollo 

R  2 
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Epicurius  at  Bassas  (47  ft.  by  125),  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Snnium, 
the  greater  temple  at  Rhamnus,  the  Propylaea  at  Athens,  and  indeed 
all  that  is  greatest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  architecture  of  Greece. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  also  was  founded  and  designed  at  this 
period,  but  its  execution  belongs  to  a  later  date. 


Doric  Temples  in  Sicily. 

Owing  probably  to  some  local  peculiarity,  which  we  have  not  now 
the  means  of  explaining,  the  Dorian  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Magna 
Grsecia  seem  to  have  possessed,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  a 
greater  number  of  temples,  and  certainly  retain  the  traces  of  many 
more,  than  were  or  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
mother  country.  The  one  city  of  Selinus  alone  possesses  six,  in  two 
groups, — three  in  the  citadel  and  three  in  the  city.  Of  these  the  oldest 
is  the  central  one  of  the  first-named  group.  Its  sculptures,  first  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Angel  and  Harris,  indicate  an  age  only  slightly  sub- 
sequent to  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  B.C.  636,  and  therefore  probably 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  example  above  mentioned  at  Corinth. 
The  most  modem  is  the  great  octastyle  temple,  which  seems  to  have 
been  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Carthaginians,  b.c.  410.  It  measured  375  ft.  by  166,  and  was  conse- 
quently very  much  larger  than  any  temple  of  its  class  in  Greece. 
'i*he  remaining  four  range  between  these  dates,  and  therefore  form 
a  tolerably  perfect  chronometric  series  at  that  time  when  the  arts 
of  Greece  itself  fail  us.  The  inferiority,  however,  of  provincial  art, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Greece  itself,  prevents  us  from  applying 
such  a  test  with  too  much  confidence  to  the  real  history  of  the  art, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  valuable  as  a  secondary  illustration. 

At  Agrigentum  there  are  three  Doric  temples,  two  small  hexastyles, 
whose  age  may  be  about  600  to  480  B.C.,  arid  one  great  exceptional 
example,  differing  in  its  arrangements  from  all  the  Grecian  temples  of 
the  age.  Its  dimensions  are  360  ft.  long  by  173  broad,  and  conse* 
quently  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  great  Temple  of  Selinus 
just  alladed  to.  Its  date  is  perfectly  known,  as  it  was  commenced  by 
Theron,  B.C.  480,  and  left  unfinished  hcventy-five  years  afterwards, 
when  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians. 

At  S^Tacuse  there  still  exist  the  ruins  of  a  very  beautiful  temple  of 
this  age;  and  at  Egesta  are  remains  of  another  in  a  much  more  perfect 
state. 

Fsestum,  in  Magna  Grsecia,  boasts  of  the  most  magnificent  group  of 
temples  after  that  at  Agrigentum.  One  is  a  very  beautiful  hexastyle, 
belonging  piobably  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  built  in  a 
bold  and  very  pure  style  of  Doric  architecture,  and  still  retains  the 
greater  part  of  its  internal  columnar  arrangement. 
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The  other  two  are  more  modem,  and  are  far  less  pure  both  in  plan 
and  in  detail,  one  having  nine  columns  at  each  end,  the  central  pillars 
of  which  are  meant  to  correspond  with  an  internal  range  of  pillars, 
supporting  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  other,  though  of  a  regular 
form,  is  so  modified  by  local  peculiarities,  so  corrupt,  in  fact,  as 
hardly  to  deserve  being  ranked  with  the  beautiful  order  which  it 
most  resembles. 

Ionic  Temples. 

We  have  even  fewer  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Ionic  order  in 
Greece  than  we  have  for  that  of  the  Doric.  The  recent  discoveries 
in  Assyria  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Ionic  was  even  more 
essentially  an  introduction  from  Asia  than  the  Doric  was  from  Egypt: 
the  only  question  is,  when  it  was  brought  into  Greece.  My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  it  existed  there  in  one  form  or  another  from  the 
earliest  ages,  but  owing  to  its  slenderer  proportions,  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  wood  used  in  its  construction,  the  examples  may  have 
perished,  so  that  nothing  is  now  known  to  exist  which  can  lay  claim 
to  even  so  great  an  antiquity  as  the  Persian  War. 

The  oldest  example,  probably,  was  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  now 
destroyed,  dating  from  about  484  B.C. ;  next  to  this  is  the  little  gem 
of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Nik6  Apteros,  or  the  Wingless  Victory,  built 
about  fifteen  years  later,  in  front  of  the  Propyleaa  at  Athens.  I'he  last 
and  most  perfect  of  all  the  examples  of  this  order  is  the  Erechtheium, 
on  the  Acropolis ;  its  date  is  apparently  about  420  b.c.,  the  great  epoch 
of  Athenian  art.  Nowhere  did  the  exquisite  taste  and  skill  of  the 
Athenians  show  themselves  to  greater  advantage  than  here ;  for  though 
every  detail  of  the  order  may  be  traced  back  to  Nineveh  or  Persepolis, 
all  are  so  purified,  so  imbued  with  purely  Grecian  taste  and  feeling, 
that  they  have  become  essential  parts  of  a  far  more  beautiful  order 
than  ever  existed  in  the  land  in  which  they  had  their  origin. 

The  largest,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  of  Grecian  Ionic  temples  was 
that  built  about  a  century  afterwards  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia  — a  regular 
peripteral  temple  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  the  existence  of 
which  is  now  known  only  from  the  description  of  Pausanias.^ 

As  in  the  case,  however,  of  the  Doric  order,  it  is  not  in  Greece 
itself  that  we  find  either  the  greatest  number  of  Ionic  temples  or 
those  most  remarkable  for  size,  but  in  the  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  more  especially  in  Ionia,  whence  the  order  most  properly  takes 
its  name. 

That  an  Ionic  order  existed  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  Persian 
War  is  quite  certain,  but  all  examples  perished  in  that  memorable 
struggle ;  and  when  it  subsequently  reappeared,  the  order  had  lost 


*  Pnusanins,  viii.  45, 
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much  of  itfl  purely  Asiatic  character,  and  assumed  certain  forms  and 
tendencies  borrowed  from  the  simpler  and  purer  Doric  style. 

If  any  temple  in  the  Asiatic  Greek  colonies  escaped  destruction  in 
the  Persian  wars,  it  was  that  of  Juno  at  Samos.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Folycrfttes,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  ruins  now  found  there  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  346  ft.  by  190  ft., 
and  must  have  succeeded  the  first  mentioned.  The  apparent  archaisms 
in  the  form  of  the  bases,  &c.,  which  have  misled  antiquarians,  are 
merely  Eastern  forms  retained  in  spite  of  Grecian  influence. 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  was  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  425  ft.  long  by  220  ft. 
wide.  Becent  excavations  on  the  site,  however,  carried  out  by  Mr.  T. 
Wood,  prove  that  these  dimensions  apply  only  to  the  platform  on  which 
it  stood.  The  temple  itself,  measured  from  the  outside  of  the  angle 
pillars,  was  only  348  ft.  by  164,  making  the  area  57,072  ft.,  or  about 
the  average  dimensions  of  our  mediseval  cathedrals. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  splendid  decastyle  temple,  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Didymaeus,  at  Miletus,  156  ft.  wide  by  295  ft.  in  length;  an 
octastyle  at  Sardis,  261  ft.  by  144  ft. ;  an  exquisitely  beautiful,  though 
small  hexastyle,  at  Piiene,  122  ft.  by  64  ft. ;  and  another  at  Teos, 
and  smaller  examples  elsewhere,  besides  many  others  which  have  no 
doubt  pei-ished. 

Corinthian  Temples. 

The  Corinthian  order  is  as  essentially  borrowed  from  the  bell- 
shaped  capitals  of  Egypt  as  the  Doric  is  from  their  oldest  pillars. 
Like  everything  they  touched,  the  Greeks  soon  rendered  it  their  own 
by  the  freedom  and  elegance  with  which  they  treated  it.  The  acanthus- 
leaf  with  which  they  adorned  it  is  essentially  Grecian,  and  we  must 
suppose  that  it  had  been  used  by  them  as  an  ornament,  either  in  their 
metal  or  wood  work,  long  before  they  adopted  it  in  stone  as  an  archi- 
tectural feature. 

As  in  everything  else,  however,  the  Greeks  could  not  help  be- 
traying in  this  also  the  Asiatic  origin  of  their  art,  and  the  Egyptian 
order  with  them  was  soon  wedded  to  the  Ionic,  whose  volutes  became 
an  essential  though  subdued  part  of  this  order.  It  is  in  fact  a 
composite  order,  made  up  of  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  spiral  of  the  Assyrians,  and  adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  a  time 
when  national  distinctions  were  rapidly  disappearing  and  when  true 
and  severer  art  was  giving  place  to  love  of  variety.  At  that  time  also 
mere  ornament  and  carving  were  supplanting  the  purer  class  of  forms 
and  the  higher  aspirations  of  sculpture  with  which  the  Greeks 
ornamented  their  temples  in  their  best  days. 

In  Greece  the  order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced,  or  at 
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least  generally  used,  before  the  age  of  Alexasder  the  Great ;  the 
oldest  authentic  example,  aud  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  beiiig  the 
Choragic  Mouument  of  l-ysicratea  (u.c.  335),  which,  notwithstanding 
the  emallness  of  its  dimensions,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
art  of  the  merely  ornamental  class  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  A  simpler  example,  but  by  no  means  so  beautiful,  is  that  of 
the  porticoes  of  the  small  octagonal  building  commonly  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  'I'he  largest  example  in  Greece  of  the 
Corinthian  order  is  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens.  This, 
however,  may  almost  be  called  a  Roman  building,  though  on  Grecian 
soil — having  been  commenced  in  its  present  form  under  Antiochus  t^pi- 
phanes,  in  the  second  century  b.c.,  by  the  Soman  architect  Coesutius, 
and  only  finished  by  Hadrian,  to  whom  probably  we  may  ascribe  the 
greatest  part  of  what  now  remains.  Its  dimensions  are  171  ft.  by  354 
ft.,  or  nearly  those  of  the  interior  of  the  great  Hypostyle  Hall  at 
Kamac ;  and  from  the  number  of  its  columns,  their  size  and  their 
beauty,  it  most  have  been  when  complete  the  most  beautiful  Corinthian 
temple  of  the  ancient  world. 

Judging,  however,  from  some  fragments  found  among  the  Ionic 
temples  of  Asia  Minor,  it  appears  that  the  Corinthian  order  was 
introduced  there  before  we  find  any  trace  of  it  in  Greece  Proper. 
Indeed,  a  priori,  we  might  expect  that  its  introduction  into  Greece 
was  part  of  that  reaction  which  tho  elegant  and  lu\uriouB  Asiatics 
exercised  on  the  severer  and 
more  manly  inhabitants   of 
European  Greece,  and  which 
was  in  fact  the  main  cause 
of  their  subjectiou,  first   to 
the  Macedonians,  and  finally 
beneath   the    iron    yoke    of 
Bome.    As  used  by  the  Asia 
tics,  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  introduction  of  tho        „  ~  „      „      ,.,,    , 

m.  Anciwit  CorinUiliui  Cpiiai,    (From  BnmchtJjB.) 

bell-shaped    capital    of    the 

Egyptians,  to  which  they  applied  tho  acanthus-loaf,  sometimes  in 
conjunction  with  the  honeysuckle  ornament  of  the  time,  as  in  Wood- 
cut No.  133,  and  on  other  and  later  occasions  together  with  the 
volutes  of  the  same  order,  the  latter  combination  being  the  one  which 
ultimately  prevailed  and  became  the  typical  form  of  the  Corinthian 
capital. 

DiuENsioNs  OP  Greek  Tehples. 

Although  difiering  so  essentially  in  plan,  the  general  dimensions 
of  the  larger  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
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medieval  cathedra  In,  aud  although  they  never  reached  the  altitude  of 
their  modem  rivals,  their  onbio  dimenaioni  were  probably  in  about 
the  same  ratio  of  proportion. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  dimenBions,  rejecting 
fractions,  of  the  eight  largest  and  best  known  examples ; — 


JuQO,  el  Bamoe    34fi  tfet 

Jupiter,  at  Agrigentiini ,,.  300 

Apollo,  nt  Branckidn 3't2 

Jupltfr.  at  AtbeQH  3M 

Diana.  Rl  Epbesua  S-IH 

Didymnas,  at  Mili'tiu    ...  295 

Cjbelt!,  at  Sardis 261 

Parthenon,  at  Atbeos 2*28 


long    190  feet  wide     =     B5.7W  feet. 


28,I>2B 


There  may  be  some  slight  discrepancies  in  this  table  from  the 
figures  quoted  elsewhere,  and  incorrectness  arising  from  some  of 
the  temples  being  measured  on  the  lowest  step  and  others,  ae  the 
Parthenon,  on  the  highest ;  but  it  is  sufGcient  for  comparison,  which 
is  all  that  is  attempted  in  its  compilation. 


The  Doric  was  the  onler  which  the  Greeks  especially  loved  and 
cultivated  so  as  to  make  it  most  exclusively  their  own ;  aud,  as  used 


'  The  fact  of  a  proto-DoTLc  order  having  i  buUding,  or  liaie  not  practioall;  employed 
existed  in  Eg7pt  a  thoiuand  jean  beCon  j  it— u  it  baa  been  m;  fate  t>i  do — fuel  a 
it  ia  foand  in  Greece  ought  lo  suffice  as  ,  difflcalty  in  realising  how  a  brick  pier 
explaining  the  origin  of  tbe  stjie.  Still  '  came  to  be  used  with  a  wooden  super- 
it  may  bo  worth  while  (o  try  and  make    Btrunture. 

thU  a  little  cloarer,  OS  tlinae  wlio  are  not        Thennnexed  woodcutillustmtesa  mode 
familiar  with  emmples  of  tlli«  rande  of    of  roofing  vi'iy  usually  employed  in  the 


BuBt  at  tlila  day.    Generally  a  eqiiare  piei  saiy.     Where  a  wooden  post  is  employed 

of  brickwork  ia  employed ;  and  then  en  it  is  always  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 

alxicus  of  wood  or  tiles  is  indispensable  to  l>eeili,  and  is  geneially  morticed  into  it ; 

diatribule  the  pressure  of  a  narrow  beam  or  a  bracket  may  be  employed,  and  is 

over  a  wider  pier.    When   the   pillar  ia  particularly  advantageous  when  a  junc- 

made  octagonal  Ihiu  is  even  more  noces-  tinn  takes  pinco  between  two  lengUls  of 
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in  the  Parthenon,  it  certainly  is  as  complete  and  as  perfect  an  archi- 
tectural  feature  as  any  style  can  boast  of.  When  first  introduced  from 
Cgypt,  it,  as  before  stated,  partook  of  even  more  than  Egyptian 
solidity,  bnt  by  degrees  became  attenuated  to  the  weak  and  lean  form 
of  the  Roman  order  of  the  same  name.  Woodcut  No.  135  illustrates 
the  three  stages  of  progress  from  the  oldest  example  at  Corinth  to  the 
order  as  used  in  the  time  of  Philip  at  Delos,  the  intermediate  being 
the  culminating  point  in  the  age  of  Pericles :  the  first  is  4  *  47  diameters 
in  height,  the  next  6*025,  the  last  7-015;  and  if  the  table  were 
filled  up  with  all  the  other  examples,  the  gradual  attenuation  of  the 
shaft  would  very  nearly  give  the  relative  date  of  the  example.  This 
fact  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of  the  pillar  being  copied 
from  a  wooden  post,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  slenderer  at 
first,  and  would  gradually  have  departed  from  the  wooden  form  as 
the  style  advanced.  This  is  the  case  in  all  carpentry  styles.  With 
the  Doric  order  the  contrary  takes  place.  The  earlier  the  example  the 
more  unlike  it  is  to  any  wooden  original.  As  the  masons  advanced 
in  skill  and  power  over  their  stone  material,  it  came  more  and  more 
to  resemble  posts  or  pillars  of  wood.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that, 
either  in  Egypt  or  in  early  Greece,  the  pillar  was  originally  a  pier  of 
brickwork,  or  of  rubble  masonry,  supporting  a  wooden  roof,  of  which 
the  architraves,  the  triglyphs,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  cornice,  all 
bore  traces  down  to  the  latest  period. 

Even  as  ordinarily  represented,  or  as  copied  in  this  country,  there 
is  a  degree  of  solidity  combined  with  elegance  in  this  order,  and  an 
exquisite  proportion  of  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  work  they 
have  to  perform,  that  command  the  admiration  of  every  person  of 
taste ;  but,  as  used  in  Greece,  its  beauty  was  very  much  enhanced  by 
a  number  of  refinements  whose  existence  was  not  suspected  till  lately, 
and  even  now  cannot  be  detected  but  by  the  most  practised  eye. 


the  architrave.  But  even  then  it  is  only 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  beiim.  In 
fact  there  is  no  difficalty  in  recognising 
the  difference  between  a  carpentry  and 
a  masonry  form.  An  abacns  is  as  absurd 
with  the  former  us  it  is  indispensable  with 
the  latter ;  and  of  course  those  who  used 
squared  timbers  for  the  roof  would  not 
employ  unhewn  trunks  of  trees  for  the 
supports. 

On  the  architrave  beam  rest  the  rafters, 
and  on  these  the  purlins— in  India  gene- 
rally 3  inches  square,  and  spaced  a  foot 
or  18  inches  apart,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  tiles  used.  Sometimes  one  thickness 
of  tiles  is  employed,  and  a  layer  of  con- 
crete above;  sometimes  two,  sometimes 
three  thicknesses  of  tiles,  but  the  timber 


construction  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  Tiie 
one  great  point  to  insist  upon,  however,  is 
that  an  abacus  never  was  used,  and  never 
could  have  been  suggested  from  a  timber 
post  or  pillar.  Timber  forms  are  generally 
very  easily  traced,  as  they  are  in  the  roof, 
but  not  in  the  pillars  of  Doric  temples. 

The  base  which  was  afterwards  applied 
by  the  Romans,  probably  was  suggested 
by  the  shoe,  which  in  certain  situations  is 
a  necessary  part  of  a  wooden  post ;  but 
the  origin  of  this  feature  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  Assyria,  though  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent form  to  that  of  tlie  Roman  order. 
Its  absence  in  the  Grecian  Doric  is  an- 
other argument  in  favour  of  tlie  masonry 
origin  of  the  pillar  in  that  order. 
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The  columns  were  at  first  asBumod  to  be  bounded  by  strait  lines. 
It  ia  now  found  that  they  have  an  eutati*,  or  convex  proBle,  in  the 
Parthenon  to  the  extent  of  ^^  of  the  whole  height,  and  are  outlined 


PuTtlKniHiU  Albou. 


TdnptentCorinlh. 


by  a  very  delicate  hyperbolio  curve;  it  is  true  this  can  hardly  be 
detected  by  the  eye  in  ordinary  potutiuns,  but  the  want  of  it  gives 
that  rigidity  and  poverty  to  the  column  which  is  observable  in  modem 
examples.  I 

In  like  manner,  the  architrave  in  all  temples  was  carried  upwards 
so  as  to  form  a  very  flat  arch,  just  sufficient  to  correct  the  optical 
delusion  arising  from  the  interference  of  the  eloping  lines  of  the 


'  Thi>ae  facto  have  all  been  fnlly  tin-  i  scatvhca  on  the  FartheDon  and  otLor 
ciliated  b;  Mr.  Fonroae  in  Ms  Imutiful  temples  of  Greece,  pnUiahed  b;  the 
work   containing  (he  results  of  his   re-  I  Dilettanti  Society. 
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pediment.  This,  I  believe,  was  common  to  all  temples,  but  in  the 
Parthenon  the  curve  was  applied  to  the  sides  also,  though  from  what 
motive  it  is  not  so  easy  to  detect. 

Another  refinement  was  making  all  the  columns  slope  slightly 
inwards,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  strength  and  support  to  the  whole. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  curved  lines  used  were  either  hyperbolas  or 
parabolas.  With  one  exception  only,  no  circular  line  was  employed, 
nor  even  an  ellipse.  Every  part  of  the  temple  was  also  arranged 
with  the  most  unbounded  care  and  accuracy,  and  every  detail  of  the 
masonry  was  carried  out  with  a  precision  and  beauty  of  execution 
which  is  almost  luirivalled,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  material  of 
the  whole  was  the  purest  and  best  white  marble.  All  these  delicate 
adjustments,  this  exquisite  finish  and  attention  to  even  the  smallest 
details,  are  well  bestowed  on  a  design  in  itself  simple,  beautiful,  and 
appropriate.  They  combine  to  render  this  order,  as  found  in  the  best 
Greek  temples,  as  nearly  faidtless  as  any  work  of  art  can  possibly  be, 
and  such  as  we  may  dwell  upon  with  the  most  unmixed  and  unvarying 
satisfaction. 

The  system  of  definite  proportion  which  the  Greeks  employed  in 
the  design  of  their  temples,  was  another  cause  of  the  effect  they  pro- 
duce even  on  uneducated  minds.  It  was  not  with  them  merely  that 
the  height  was  equal  to  the  width,  or  the  length  about  twice  the 
breadth;  but  every  part  was  proportioned  to  all  those  parts  with 
which  it  was  related,  in  some  such  ratio  asl  to6, 2to7, 3to8,4to9, 
or  5  to  10,  &o.  As  the  scheme  advances  these  numbers  become  unde- 
sirably high.  In  this  case  they  reverted  to  some  such  simple  ratios 
as  4  to  5,  5  to  6,  6  to  7,  and  so  on. 

We  do  not  yet  quite  understand  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  Greeks  arrived  at  the  laws  which  guided  their  practice  in  this 
respect;  but  they  evidently  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  it, 
and  when  the  ratio  was  determined  upon,  they  set  it  out  with  such 
accuracy,  that  even  now  the  calculated  and  the  measured  dimensions 
seldom  vary  beyond  such  minute  fractions  as  can  only  be  expressed  in 
hundredths  of  an  inch. 

Though  the  existence  of  such  a  system  of  ratios  has  long  been 
'suspected,  it  is  only  recently  that  any  measurements  of  Greek  temples 
have  been  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  matter  to  be 
properly  investigated  and  their  existence  proved.^ 

The  ratios  are  in  some  instances  so  recondite,  and  the  correlation 
of  the  parts  at  first  sight  so  apparently  remote,  that  many  would  be 


*  For  measurements  we  depend  on  Pen- 
rose, *  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture,' 
&c.,  fol. ;  and  Ck)ckerell,  *  The  Temples  of 
Egina  and  BasSA,'  Lond.  1860.  The  de- 
tails of  the  system  were  first  publicly 


announced  by  Watkiss  Lloyd,  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
in  1859 ;  afterwards  in  an  appendi;^  to 
Mr.  Gockerell's  work,  and  in  several  minor 
publications. 
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inclined  to  believe  they  were  more  fanciful  than  real.'  It  would, 
however,  be  aa  reasonable  in  a  person  with  no  ear,  or  no  tnueical  edu- 
cation, to  object  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  oomplicated  concerted  piece  of 
music  eKpeiienced  by  thoae  differently  situated,  or  to  declare  that  the 
pain  musicians  feel  from  a  false  note  was  mere  affectation.  The  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  were  as  perfectly  educated  as  our  ears.  They  could 
appreciate  liarmonies  which  are  lost  in  us,  and  were  ofTeuded  at  false 
quantities  which  our  duller  aenaes  fail  to  perceive.  But  in  apite  of 
ourselves,  we  do  feel  the  beauty  of  these  harmonic  relations,  though 
we  hardly  know  why ;  and  if  educated  to  them,  we  might  acquire 
what  might  almost  be  considered  a  new  sense.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  which 
all  feel  in  contemplating  the  architectural  productions  of  the  Greeks, 
arises  fiom  causes  such  as  these,  which  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  appreciate. 

To  understand,  however,  the  Doric  order,  we  must  not  regard  it 
as  a  merely  masonic  form.    Sculpture  was  always  used,  or  intended  to 
be  used,  with  it.    The  Metopes  between  tlio  triglyphs,  the  pediments 
of  the  porticoes,  and  the  acroteria  or  pedestals  on  the  roof,  are  all 
unmeaning  and  useless  unless  filled  or  sunnounted  with  sculptured 
figures.     Sculpture  is,  indeed,  as  essential  a  part  of  this  order  as  the 
acanthus-leaves  and  ornaments  of  the  cornice  are  to  the  capitals  and 
entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order;  and  without  it,  or  without  its 
place  being    supplied    by 
painting,   we    are   merely 
looking  at  the  dead  skele- 
ton, the  mere  framework 
of  the  order,  without  the 
flesh  and  blood  that  gave 
it  life  and  purpose. 

It    is  when    all   these 
parts  are  combined  toge- 
ther, as  in  the  portico  of 
i3t.        The  FuthenoQ,  Snk  M  ft.  to  1  In.  the   Parthenon    (Woodcut 

No.  136),  that  we  can 
understand  this  order  in  all  its  perfection ;  for  though  each  part  was 
beautiful  in  itself,  their  full  value  can  be  appreciated  only  as  parts 
of  a  great  whole. 

Another  essential  part  of  the  order,  too  often  overlooked,  is  the 

'  The  pyrtaid-building  kings  of  it  bna  not  yet  been  wDgbl  for  in  the  otiicr 
Lower  Kgypt  icem  to  have  iiad  some  building*  of  thai  age. 
Hutinct  ideas  of  a  eystfiD  of  definite  At  timos  Icunnot  help  Bnapcolingmore 
proporliung  in  Brchitcclural  buililing,  affinity  to  liave  existed  between  the  in- 
snd  to  have  put  it  into  prHcti<'C  in  |  habibinlii  of  Lower  Egypt  and  those  of 
tlie  pyramid,  and  possibly  eleewliere,  but   Urcoee  rhnn  ia  at  firet  flight  appurent. 
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colonr,  which  was  as  integral  a  part  of  it  as  its  form.  Till  very  lately, 
it  was  denied  that  Greek  temples  were,  or  could  be,  painted :  the 
unmistakable  reniains  of  colour,  however,  that  have  been  discovered 
in  almost  all  temples,  and  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  value 
and  use  of  it  which  now  prevails,  have  altered  public  opinion  very 
much  on  the  matter,  and  most  people  now  admit  that  some  colour 
was  used,  though  few  are  agreed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
carried. 

It  cannot  now  be  questioned  that  colour  was  used  everyivhere 
internally,  and  on  every  object.  Externally  too  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  sculpture  was  painted  and  relieved  by  strongly 
coloured .  backgrounds ;  the  lacunaria,  or  recesses  of  the  roof,  were 
also  certainly  painted ;  and  all  the  architectural  mouldings,  which  at 
a  later  period  were  carved  in  relief,  have  been  found  to  retain  traces 
of  their  painted  ohiaments. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  echinus  or  carved  moulding  of  the 
capital  was  so  ornamented.  There  seems  little  doubt  biit  that  it  was ; 
and  that  the  walls  of  the  cells  were  also  coloured  throughout  and 
covered  with  paintings  illustrative  of  the  legends  and  attributes  of 
the  divinity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated  or  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  erected.  The  plane  face  of  the  architrave  was  pro- 
bably left  white,  or  merely  ornamented  with  metal  shields  or  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  shafts  of  the  columns  appear  also  to  have  been  left  plain, 
or  merely  slightly  stained  to  tone  down  the  crudeness  of  the  white 
marble.  Generally  speaking,  all  those  parts  which  from  their  form 
or  position  were  in  any  degree  protected  from  the  rain  or  atmospheric 
influences  seem  to  have  been  coloured ;  those  particularly  exposed,  to 
have  been  left  plain.  To  whatever  extent,  however,  painting  may 
have  been  carried,  these  boloured  ornaments  were  as  essential  a  part 
of  the  Doric  order  as  the  carved  ornaments  were  of  the  Corinthian, 
and  made  it,  when  perfect,  a  richer  and  more  ornamental,  as  it  was  a 
moie.  solid  and  stable,  order  than  the  latter.  The  colour  nowhere 
interfered  with  the  beauty  of  its  forms,  but  gave  it  that  richness  and 
amount  of  ornamentation  which  is  indispensable  in  all  except  the 
most  colossal  buildings,  and  a  most  valuable  adjunct  even  to  them. 

loNio  Ordre. 

The  Ionic  order,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  not  without  some  decided 
advantages  over  the  Doric.  It  is  m6re  complete  in  itself  and  less 
dependent  on  sculpture.  Its  frieze  was  too  small  for  much  display  of 
human  life  and  action,  and  was  probably  usually  ornamented  with 
lines  of  animals,^  like  the  friezes  at  Persepolis.     But  the  frieze  of  the 
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little  temple  of  Niki  Apterce  ie  brilliantly  ornamented  in  the  same 
style  as  tli06e  of  the  Doric  order.  It  also  happened  that  those  ilf;tail8 
and  omsments  which  were  only  painted  in  the  Doric,  were  carved  in 
the  Ionic  order,  and  remain  therefore  visible  to  the  present  day,  which 
gives  to  this  order  a  completeness  in  oar  eyes  which  the  other  cannot 
boast  of.  Add  to  this  a  certain  degree  of  Asiatic  elegance  and  grace, 
,  and  the  whole  when  pat 


colli! 


together  makes  np  e 
gularly  pleasing  architec- 
tural object.  But  not- 
withstanding these  advan- 
t^es,  the  Doric  order  will 
probably  always  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  superior,  as 
belonging  to  a  higher  class 
of  art,  and  because  all  its 
formsand  details  are  better 
and  more  adapted  to  their 
purpose  than  those  of  the 
Ionic. 

The  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ionic  order 
is  tlie  Pelasgio  or  Asiatio 
spiral,  here  called  a  rolute, 
wh  ich,  n  ot  withstandin  g  its 
elegance,  forms  at  best 
but  an  awkward  capital. 
The  Assyrian  honeysuckle 
below  this,  carved  as  it  is 
with  the  exquisite  feeling 
and  taste  which  a  Greek 
alone  know  how  to  impart 
to  snch  an  object,  forms  as 
el^ant  an  architectural 
detail  as  is  anywhere  to 
be  found ;  and  whether 
used  as  the  necking  of  a 
on  the  crowning  member  of  a  cornice,  or  on  other  parts 


JDUODDCDrail 


_I_ 


of  the  order,  is  everywhere  the  most  beantiful  ornament  connected 
with  it.  Comparing  this  order  with  that  at  Persepolis  (Woodcut 
Ko.  89),  the  only  truly  Asiatic  prototype  we  have  of  it,  we  see  how 
much  the  Doric  feeling  of  the  Greeks  had  done  to  sober  it  down,  by 
abbreviating  the  capital  and  omitting  the  greater  part  of  the  base. 
This  process  was  carried  much  farther  when  tho  order  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  Doric,  as  in  the  Propylwa,  than  when  used  by 
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itself,  as  in  the  Erechtheium ;  still  in  every  case  all  the  parts  found 
in  the  Asiatie  style  are  found  in  the  Greek.  The  Bsme  form  and 
feelings  pervade  both ;  and,  except  iu  beanty  of  execution  and  detail, 
it  is  not  quite  clear  how  far  even  the  Greek  order  is  an  improvement 
OQ  the  Eastern  one.  The  Fersepolitan  base  is  certainly  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two ;  so  are  many  parts  of  the  capital.  The  perfection 
of  the  whole,  however,  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  employed; 
and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Persian  order  conld  not  be  com- 
bined with  the  Doric,  nor  applied  with  much  propriety  as  an  external 
order,  which  was  the  essential  use  of  all  the  Grecian  forms  of  pillars. 

When  used  between  ante  or  square  piers,  as  seems  usually  to  have 
beeu  the  case  in  Assyria,  the  two-fronted  form  of  the  Ionic  capital  was 
appropriate  and  elegant ;  but  when  it  was  employed,  as  in  the  Eroch- 
theium,  as  an  angle  column,  it  presented  a  difficulty  which  even 
Grecian  skill  and  ingenuily  conld  not  quite  conquer.  When  the 
Pendans  wanted  the  capital  to  face  four  ways  they  turned  the  side 
outwards,  as  at  Persepolia  (Woodcut  No.  S!)),  and  put  the  volutes  iu 
the  angles — which  was  at  best  but  an  awkward  mode  of  getting  over 
the  difGcnlty. 

The  instance  in  which  these  difficulties 
have  been  most  successfully  met  is  in  the 
internal  order  at  Bassse.  There  the  three 
sides  are  equal,  and  are  equally  seen — the 
fourth  is  attached  to  the  wall — and  the 
junction  of  the  faces  is  formed  with  an 
elegauoe  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  has  not  the  richness  of  the  order  of 
the  Erechtheium,  but  it  excels  it  in  ele- 
gance. Its  widely  spreading  base  still 
retains  traces  of  the  wooden  origin  of  the 
order,  and  carries  us  back  towards  the 
times  when  a  shoe  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port  wooden  posts   on    the  floor  of   an  "  ".!»«■ 

Assyrian  hall. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  ct 


which  the  Ionic  order  displays,  there  can  jL^'''''''^^'"^^-A 

be  little  doubt  of  its  having   been   also  ^^  ^^ 

ornamented  with  colour  to  a  considerable  '  MBSSTt^^ni^ita^^w"' 
extent,  but  probably  in  a  different  manner 

from  the  Doric  My  own  impression  is,  that  the  carved  parts 
were  gilt,  or  picked  out  with  gold,  relieved  by  coloured  grounds, 
varied  according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  found.  The 
existing  remains  prove  that  colours  were  used  in  juxtaposition,  to 
relieve  and  heighten  the  architectural  effect  of  the  carved  ornaments 
of  this  order. 
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In  the  Ionic  temples  at  Athena  the  same  exquisite  masonry  was 
used  as  in  the  Doric;  the  same  mathematical  precision  and  care  is 
hestowod  on  the  entasis  of  the  columns,  the  drawing  of  the  volut«B, 
and  the  execntioh  of  even  tlie  minntest  details;  and  much  of  its 
beauty  and  effect  are  no  doubt  owing  to  this  circumstance,  which  we 
misB  BO  painfully  in  nearly  all  modem  examples. 


CoHiNTHiAN  Order. 


un.    Oidet  of  Ibe  Cfaongic  MDnnnKiit  ol  Lfilcnltii, 


As  before  mentioned,  the 
Corinthian  order  was  only 
introduced  into  Greece  on  the 
decline  of  art,  and  never  rose 
during  the  purely  Grecian 
age  to  the  dignity  of  a  temple 
order.  It  most  probably,  how- 
ever, was  used  in  the  more 
ornate  specimene  of  domestic 
architecture,  and  in  smaller 
works  of  art,  long  before  any 
of  those  examples  of  it  were 
executed  which  we  now  find 
in  Greece. 

The  most  typical  specimen 
we  now  know  is  that  of  the 
Chomgic  Monument  of  Lysi- 
cratcs  (Woodcut  No.  140), 
which, notwithstanding  allits 
elegance  of  detail  and  exe- 
cution, can  hardly  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  perfect,  the 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  fea- 
tures being  only  very  indif- 
ferently united  to  one  another. 
The  foliaged  part  is  rich  and 
full,  but  is  not  carried  iip 
into  the  upper  or  Ionic  por- 
tion, which  is,  in  comparison, 
lean  and  poor;  and  though 
~|  separately  the  two  parts  are 
■  irreproachable,  it  was  left  to 
the  Bomana  so  to  blend  the 


two  together  as  to  make  a  perfectly  satisfactory  whole  out  of  them. 
In  this  example,  as  now  existing,  the  junction  of  the  column  with 
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die  capital  is  left  a  plain  sinking,  and  bo  it  is  geoerally  copied  in 
modem  tLmee ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbis  was  originally 
filled  by  a  bronze  wreath,  which  was  probably  gilt.  Accordingly  tbis 
is  BO  repres6nt«d  in  the  woodcut  as  being  essential  to  the  completion 
of  the  order.  The  base  and  shaft  have,  like  the  upper  part  of  the 
capital,  more  Ionic  feeling  in  them  than  tbo  order  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  retain;  and  altogether  it  is,  as  here  practised,  far  more 
elegant,  though  less  complete,  than  the  Roman  form  which  super- 
seded it. 

The  other  Athenian  example,  that  of  the  Tower  of  the  \VindB 
(Woodcut  Ko.  141),  ia  remarkable  as  being  almost  purely  Egyptian  in 


its  types,  with  no  Ionic  admixture.  The  columns  have  no  bases,  the 
capitals  no  volutea,  and  the  water-leaf  clings  as  closely  to  the  bell  as  it 
does  in  the  Egyptian  examples.  The  result  altogether  wants  richness, 
and,  though  appropriate  on  so  small  a  scale,  would  hardly  be  pleasing 
on  a  larger. 

The  great  example  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  differs  in  no 
essential  part  from  the  Roman  order,  except  that  the  corners  of  the 
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abacus  are  not  cut  off;  and  tliat,  being  executed  in  Athens,  there  is  a 
degree  of  taste  and  art  displayed  in  its  execution  which  we  do  not  find 
in  any  Boman  examples.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  belongs  to 
that  school,  and  should  be  enumerate  as  a  Boman,  and  not  as  a 
Grecian,  example. 

Caryatides. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  Egyptians  never  used  cary- 
atide  figures,  properly  so  called,  to  support  the  entablatures  of  their 
architecture,    their    figures    being 
always  attached  to   the  front  of 
the  columns  or  piers,  which  were 
the  real  bearing  mass.     At  Per- 
sepolis,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East, 
we  find  figures  everywhere  em- 
ployed supporting  the  throne  or 
the     platform     of     the      palaces 
of      the     kings ; 
not,    indeed,    on 
their    heads,    as 
the  Greeks  used 
them,  but  rather 
in  their  nplifted 
hands. 

The  name, 
however,  as  well 
as  their  being 
only  used  in  con- 
junction with  the 
lonio  order  and 
with  Ionic  de- 
tails, all  point  to 
an  Asiatic  ori- 
gin for  this  very 
questionable 
form  of  art.  As 
employed  in  the 
little  portico  at- 

.«.    C^,a.i*eKiBUrel..h.BHtW.M.«u».       tachcd        tO        tho    j";.  .^XS^h'illS;: 

Erechtheium, 
these  figures  are  used  with  so  much  taste,  and  all  the  ornaments  are 
BO  elegant,  that  it  is  difficult  to  criticise  or  find  fault ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless certain  that  it  was  a  mistake  which  even  the  art  of  the  Greeks 
could  hardly  conceal.     To  use  human  figures  to  Hupport  a  c 
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nnpardotiable,  unless  it  is  done  as  a  mere  secondsry  adjunct  to  a 
building.  In  the  Erechtheium  it  is  a  little  too  prominent  for  thia, 
though  used  with  as  much  discretion  aa 
was  perhaps  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Another  example  of  the  sort 
is  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  142,  which, 
bj  employing  a  taller  cap,  BToids  some 
of  the  objections  to  the  other;  but  the 
figure  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less 
architectural,  and  so  errs  on  the  other 
side. 

Another  form  of  tliis  class  of  sup- 
port is  that  of  the  giants  or  Telamonea, 
instances  of  which  are  found  supporting 
the  roof  of  the  great  temple  at  Agri- 
gentum,  and  in  the  baths  of  the  semi- 
Greek  city  of  Pompeii.     As  they  do  not 

actually  bear  the  entablature,  but  only     ^^^      Tsumon™  «t~Airr"nwrD 
seem    to    relieve    the    masonry   behind 

them,  their  employment  is  less  objectionable  than  that  of  the  female 
figures  above  described  :  but  even  they  hardly  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
true  art,  and  their  place  might  be  bettor  filled  by  some  more  strictly 
architectural  feature. 


Forms  of  Templbb. 

The  arrrangements  of  Grecian  Doric  temples  show  almost  less 
variety  than  the  forms  of  the  pillars,  and  no  materials  exist  for  tracing 
their  gradual  development  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  temples 
at  Corinth,  and  the  oldest  at  Selinua,  are  both  perfect  examples  of  the 
hexastyle  arrangement  to  which  the  Greeks  adhered  in  all  ages ;  and 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peripteral  form,  as  well  as 
the  order  itself,  was  borrowed  from  Egypt,  it  still  was  bo  much 
modified  before  it  appeared  in  Greece,  that  it  would  be  interesting, 
if  it  could  be  done,  to  trace  the  several  steps  by  which  the  change 
was  effected. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view  this  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
The  simplest  Greek  temples  were  mere  cells,  or  small  square  apart- 
ments suited  to  contain  an  image— the  front  being  what  is  technically 
called  ditiyle  in  anlii,  or  with  two  pillars  between  antte,  or  square  pilaster- 
like  piers  terminating  the  side  walls.  Hence  the  interior  enclosure 
of  Grecian  temples  is  called  the  cell  or  cells,  however  large  and 
splendid  it  may  be. 

The  next  change  was  to  separate  the  interior  into  a  cell  and 
porch  by  a  wall  with  a  large  doorway  in  it,  as  in  the  small  temple  at 

B  2 
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Ehammin  (Wo"^*'"'  ^'o-  1*S),  where  the  opening  however  can  Bcarcely 
bo  called  a  doorway,  as  it  extends  to  the  roof. 

OA  third  change  was  to  put  a  porch  of  4  pillarfl 
in  front  of  the  la*t  arrangement,  or,  as  appears 
to  have  been  more  usual,  ij>  bring  forward  the 
screen  to  the  positions  of  (he  pillars  as  in  the 
■niabpuii  '"*'  example,   and    to   place  the  4  pillars  in 

front  of  this.  None  of  these  plans  admitted 
of  a  peristyle,  or  pillars  on  the  flanks.  To 
obtain  this  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  pillars  of  the  portico  to  B,  or,  as  it 
is  tctnied,  to  make  it  Iiexastyle,  the  2  outer 
pillars  being  the  fii-st  of  a  range  of  13  or  IS 
columns,  extended  along  each  side  of  the 
temple.  The  cell  in  this  arrangement  was  a 
mplefo  f«mple  in  itself — distyle  in  antis. 
most  frequently  made  bo  at  both  ends,  and 
its   envelope    of  columns,   as  in    Woodcut 


,  Snull  Tsnpit  u  RbuLnux.    | 


whole    enclosed 


R 


m  of  Templf  of  Apollo  i 


U7.    Plan  of  Pttrtbcni 
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No*  146.     Sometimes  the  cell  was  tetrastyle  or  with  four  pillars  in 
front. 

In  this  form  the  Greek  temple  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  very 
few  exceptions  occurring  to  the  rule,  though  the  Parthenon  itself  is 
one  of  these  few.  It  has  an  inner  hexastyle  portico  at  each  end  of  the 
cell;  beyond  these  outwardly  are  octastyle  porticoes,  with  17  columns 
on  each  flank. 

The  great  Temple  at  Selinus  is  also  octastyle,  but  it  is  neither  so 
simple  nor  so  beautiful  in  its  arrangement ;  and,  from  the  decline  of 
style  in  the  art  when  it  was 
built,  is  altogether  an  inferior 
example;  still,  as  one  of  the 
largest  of  Greek  Doric  temples, 
its  plan  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the 
varying  forms  of  these  temples. 

Another  great  exception  is 
the  great  temple  at  Agrigen- 
tum  (Woodcuts  Nos.  149  and 
151),  where  the  architect  at- 
tempted an  order  on  so  gigantic 
a  scale  that  he  was  unable  to 
construct  the  pillars  with  their 
architraves  standing  free.  The 
interstices  of  the  columns  are 
therefore  built  up  with  walls 
pierced  with  windows,  and  alto- 
gether the  architecture  is  so  bad, 
that  even  its  colossal  dimensions 
must  have  failed  to  render  it  at 
any  time  a  pleasing  or  satisfac- 
tory work  of  art. 

A  fourth  exception  is  the 
temple  at  Psestum  before  re- 
ferred to,  with  9  pillars  in  front, 
a  clumsy  expedient,  but  which 

arose  from  its  having  a  range  of  columns  down  the  centre  to 
support  the  ridge  of  the  roof  by  a  simpler  mode  than  the  triangular 
truss  usually  employed  for  carrying  the  roof  between  two  ranges  of 

columns. 

With  the  exception  of  the  temple  at  Agrigentum,  all  these  were 
peristylar,  or  had  ranges  of  columns  all  around  them,  enclosing  the  cell 
as  it  were  in  a  case,  an  arrangement  so  apparently  devoid  of  purpose, 
that  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  account  for  its  univert^ality.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  adopted  merely  because  it  was  beautiful, 


149. 


i^^^p^:^  7^1 


Plan  of  Great  Temple  at  Agrigentum. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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for  the  forms  of  Egyptian  temples,  which  had  no  pillars  externally, 
were  as  perfect,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  would  have  become  as 
beautiful,  as  the  one  they  adopted.  Besides,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
they  would  rather  have  copied  the  larger  than  the  smaller  temples,  if 
no  motive  existed  for  their  preference  of  the  latter.  The  peristyle, 
too,  was  ill  suited  for  an  ambulatory,  or  place  for  processions  to  circu- 
late round  the  temple ;  it  was  too  narrow  for  this,  and  too  high  to 
protect  the  procession  from  the  rain.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  suggestion 
except  that  it  may  have  been  adopted  to  protect  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  the  cells  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  walls  were  painted,  and  that  without  pro- 
tection of  some  sort  this  would  very  soon  have  been  obliterated.  It 
seems  also  very  evident  that  the  peristyle  was  not  only  practically, 
but  artistically,  most  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The 
paintings  of  the  Greeks  were,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  composed 
of  numerous  detached  groups,  connected  only  by  the  story,  and  it 
almost  required  the  intervention  of  pillars,  or  some  means  of  dividing 
into  compartments  the  surface  to  be  so  painted,  to  separate  these 
groups  from  one  another,  and  to  prevent  the  whole  sequence  from 
being  seen  at  once ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  have  been 
more  beautiful  than  the  white  marble  columns  relieved  against  a 
richly  coloured  plane  surface.  The  one  appears  so  necessary  to  the 
other,  that  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  this  was  the  cause,  or 
that  the  effect  must  have  been  most  surpassingly  beautiful. 


MODK  OF   LlQHTINO    TkMPLES. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  Grecian  temples  necessarily 
depended  on  the  mode  in  which  they  were  lighted.  No  one  will,  I 
believe,  now  contend,  as  was  once  done,  that  it  was  by  lamplight 
alone  that  the  beauty  of  their  interiors  could  be  seen ;  and  as  light 
certainly  was  not  introduced  through  the  side  walls,  nor  could  be  in 
sufficient  quantities  through  the  doorways,  it  is  only  from  the  roof 
that  it  could  be  admitted.  At  the  same  time  it  could  not  have  been 
by  a  large  horizontal  opening  in  the  roof,  as  has  been  supposed,  as 
that  would  have  admitted  the  rain  and  snow  as  well  as  the  light ; 
and  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  one  I  suggested  some  years 
ago— of  a  clerestory,^  similar  internally  to  that  found  in  all  the  great 


*  The  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
suggest  an  **  opaion  *'  or  clerestory,  instead 
of  an  "  hypathron  '  or  skylight,  were 
fully  set  forth  in  the  *  True  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Art,'  in  1849.  I  afterwards 
submitted  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  to 


the  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1861. 
On  this  occasion  a  considerable  amount 
of  discussion  took  placo ;  but  no  valid 
objection  was  brought  forward  against  my 
views,  except,  of  course,  their  novelty 
and  their  being    opposed  to    authori^. 
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Egyptian  tamples,'  but  externally  requiring  liucli  a  cbauge  of  arrange- 
ment  aa  was  neoeasary  to  adapt  it  to  a  sloping  inistead  of  a  flat  roof. 
TliiB  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  countersinking  it  into  tlie  roof, 
BO  as  to  make  it  in  fact  3  ridges  in  those  parts  where  the  light  was 
admitted,  tbongh  the  regular  slope  of  the  roof  was  retained  between 
these  openings,  so  that  neither  the  ridge  nor  the  continuity  of  the 
lines  of  the  roof  was  interfered  with.  This  would  etfect  all  that  was 
required,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  ;  it  moreover  agrees  with 
all  the  remains  of  Greek  temples  that  now  exist,  as  well  as  with  all 
the  descriptions  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

Thia  arrangement  will  be  understood  from  the  section  of  the  Par- 
thenon (Woodcut  No. 
150),  restored  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  ex- 
planation, which  agrees 
perfectly  with  all 
that  remains  on  the 
spot,  as  well  as  with 
all  the  accounts  we 
have  of  that  celebrated 

temple.     The  same  sys-  -  ^~  ~  -  ~  —         ■ — —   -    -* — 

torn  applies  even  more     '*•         S'-siMiorih.  H.nii™™-  soieiori- w  i  in. 
easily  to  the  great  hexastyle  at  Ftestum  and  to  the  beautiful  little 


1»l.  Part  SM Ion,  ]nr1  KLeridva.  of  OrMt  T^mplt  *t  Agrlgcnlum.    Scale  60  H.  lu  I  Id. 

Twentj-flve  years  ia  probubl;  not  long    other  diet  Las bren  put  fDrward.iuBDotliEi 
eoougli  time  to  ullow  of  a  new  theory  being  .  quarter  of  a  century  it  may  probttblj  find 
adopted :   Iwt  as  my   proposal   certainly  '  H»   way  into  books  on    architeoture,   or 
does  meet  both  tlie  artistic  and  literary  I  tailifr  if  I  die  in  the  meanwlitle. 
eiigenciVB  of  tho  c&w  better  than  any        <  See  Woodc-uls  Nox,  21,  2!t,  26. 
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Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae,  in  Phigaleia  (Woodcut  No.  146),  and 
in  fact  to  all  regular  Greek  temples.  Indeed  it  seems  impossible 
to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  that  temple  except  on  some  such 
theory  as  this.  Any  one  who  studies  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  146) 
will  see  at  once  what  pains  were  taken  to  bring  the  internal  columns 
exactly  into  the  spaces  between  those  of  the  external  peristyle.  The 
effect  inside  is  clumsy,  and  never  would  have  been  attempted  were 
it  not  that  practically  their  position  was  seen  from  the  outside,  and 
this  could  hardly  have  been  so  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
now  proposed.  An  equally  important  point  in  the  examination  of 
this  theory  is  that  it  applies  equally  to  the  exceptional  ones.  The 
side  aisles,  for  instance,  of  the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum  were,  as 
before  mentioned,  lighted  by  side  windows;  the  central  one  could 
only  be  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be 
effected  by  introducing  openings  between  the  telamones,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  151. 

Another  exceptional  temple  is  that  at  Eleusis,  which  we  know  to 

have  had  windows  and  shutters 
above,  used  in  admitting  or  ex- 
cluding the  light  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries.  The. 
arrangements  of  this  temple  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  this  mode 
of  introducing  light,  as  shown  in 
the  plan  and  section  annexed 
(Woodcuts  Nos.  162  and  153). 

I'he  great  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  (Woodcut  No.  154)  was 
apparently  lighted  according  to 
another  system,  owing  probably  to 
J  j  its  immense  height,  and  other  pecu- 
^^^1  liarities  of  its  construction.  The 
light  seems  to  hav^  been  intro- 
duced into  what  may  be  considered 


1 52.    Plan  of  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Fneusis. 
Scule  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


153. 


Section  ol  Tcniplp  of  Ctres  ot  Eleusis.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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R  court,  or  hyptethron.  in  front  of  the  cell,  which  was  lighted  through 
its  inner  wall.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  temple  mentioned 
by  Vitruviofl,'  whoae  description  has 
given  rise  to  such  confusion  on  this 
subject.  It  is  decaatyle,  and  the  only 
one  to  which  his  words  apply,  or  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  adapt  such  a 
mode  of  lighting  as  he  describee. 

The  Ionic  temples  of  Asia  are  all 
too  much  mined  to  enable  us  to  say 
exactly  in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
extent,  this  mode  of  lighting  was 
applied  to  them,  though  there  eeems 
no  doubt  that  the  method  there 
adopted  was  very  similar  in  all  its 
main  features. 

The  little  Temple  of  Nikd  Apteros 
and  the  temple  on  the  Bissus,  were 
both  too  small  to  require  any  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  the  sort,  hut  the 
Ionic  temple  of  Pandrosus  was  lighted 
by  windows  which  still  remain  at  the 
west  end,  so  that  it  is  possible  the 
same  expedient  may  have  been  adopted 
to  at  least  some  extent  in  the  Asiatic 
examples.  The  latter,  however,  is,  '"■  •■' AihJil'^sJ^te  i wTto*^'^*^"  ** 
with  one  exception,  the  sole  instance 

of  windows  in  any  European-Greek  temple,  the  only  other  example 
being  in  the  very  exceptional  temple  at  Agrigentum.  It  is  valuable, 
besides,  as  showing  how  little  the  Oreeks  were  bound  by  rules  or  by 
any  fancied  laws  of  symmetry. 

Ab  is  shown  in  the  plan,  elevation,  and  view  (Woodcuts  Noa.  15o, 
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IS6,  167),  the  Erechtheium  consisted,  properly  speaking,  of  3  temples 
grouped  t<^thcr ;    and  it  is  astonishing  what  pains  the  architect 
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took  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken  for  one.  The  porticoes  of  two 
of  theai  are  on  different  levela,  and  the  third  or  oaryatide  porch  is  of  a 
different  height  and  different  style.  Every  one  of  these  featnrea  is 
perfectly  Bymmetrloal  in  itself,  and  the  group  ia  beautifully  balanced 
and  arranged;  and  yet  no  Gothic  architect  in  his  ivildest  moments 
could  have  conceived  anything  more  picturesquely  irregular  than  the 
whole  becomes.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  Qreek  architecture  was  fettered  by  any  fixed  laws  of 
formal  symmetry ;  each  detail,  every  feature,  every  object,  such  as 
a  hall  or  temple,  which  could  be  considered  as  one  complete  and 
separat«  whole,  was  perfectly  symmetrical  and  regular ;  but  no  two 
buildings — no  two  apartments — if  for  different  purposes,  were  made 


ISJ.  ViewofEr.clilh>-imn.    (Fp™  Imrowt.) 

to  look  like  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  curious  to  observe  what 
pains  they  took  to  arrange  their  buildings  so  as  to  produce  variety 
und  contrast,  instead  of  formality  or  singleness  of  effect.  Temples, 
when  near  one  another,  were  never  placed  parallel,  nor  were  even 
their  propyliea  and  adjuncts  ever  so  arranged  as  to  be  seen  together 
or  in  one  line.  The  Egypticins,  as  before  remarked,  bad  the  same 
feeling,  but  carried  it  into  oven  the  details  of  the  same  building, 
which  the  Greeks  did  not.  In  this,  indeed,  as  in  almost  every  other 
artistic  mode  of  espression,  thej-  seem  to  have  hit  esactly  the  happy 
medium,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  harmony  with  the  greatest 
variety,  and  to  satisfj'  the  minutest  scrutiny  and  the  most  refined 
taste,  while  their  buildings  produced  an  immediate  and  striking  effect 
on  even  the  most  careless  and  casual  heholders. 
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Owing  to  the  Ereclttheiiim  having  been  oonverted  into  a  Byzantine 
chnrch    daring  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  all  traces   of  its    original 
internal    arrangements  have   been  obliterated,   and   this,  with    the 
peculiar  combination  of  three  temples  in  one,  makes  it  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  rtstore.      I'he  an- 
nexed plan,  however,  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case  In  so  far  hb  they 
are  known.     To  the  east  was  a  portico 
of  6  columns,  between  two  of  which 
stood  an  altar  to  Dione,  mentioned  in 
the   ijiBoription    e&umeratiug  the   re- 
pairs in  409  B.C. ;'  inside,  according  to 
PaQsanius,'  were  three  ttltars,  the  prin- 
cipal dedicated  to  Neptune,  the  others 
lo  Bata  and  Vulcan.      From  it^  furra, 
it  ia  evident  the  roof  must  have  been 
supported  by  pillars,  and  they  probably 

also  bore  a  clerestory,  by  which,  I  be-    '*'     '^'sS,''i?'n'^in'^'""' 
lieve,  with  rare  exoeptions,  all  Greek       The lUrk pam  reoKiin ;  Uu iiudtd  m 
temples  were  lighted. 

The  Temple  of  Pandrosus  was  on  a  lower  level,  and  was  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  corresponding  with  which  was  a  chamber, 
containing  ihe  well  of  salt  water,  and  which  apparently  was  the 
abode  of  the  serpent-god  Erecthonios,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.' 
The  centi-al  cell  was  lighted  by  the  very  exceptional  expedient 
of  3  windows  in  the  western  wall,  which  looked  directly  into  it. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  south,  was  the  beautiful  caryatide  porch,  where, 
if  anywhere  within  the  temple,  grew  the  olive  Kacred  to  Minerva. 
Unfortunately,  our  principal  guide,  Fausanias,  does  not  give  us  a 
hint  where  the  olive-tree  grew,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  was  in  the  enclosure  outside  the  western  wall  of  the  temple,* 


■  Boeckb,  Oi>Tpa«  InEoHpt.  Gvtec.  No. 
109. 
<  AttioB.  xivi. 

•  HUtoria,  viii.  il. 

*  AmoDg  Ihe  nutny  attempti  made  to 
nelore  the  LDteiioroTtluB  temple,  the  last 
nod  mo6i  eUbordte  is  that  by  tlie  l«te 
E.  Beul^  'Aompole  d'AtLunes,'  1854, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  ii. ;  but  it  is  also  one  of  tlie 
worst.  Indeed  it  it  quite  palnM  to  see 
how  the  author  twists  his  authoritiei  to 
meet  a  preconceiTed  tbaorj.  Witliont 
going  into  it.  tliere  is  one  olijeotion  nliicU 
aeems  fatal  to  the  whole. 

Like  most  aotiquaries  when  in  diftl- 
mltiee  Toi   lighting  Greek   temples,    lio 


takes  off  the  roof  and  maheB  the  Temple 
of  PubdroeuB  an  open  courtyard,  in  which 
he  plunia  the  oliTe.  This  is  so  opposed 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  Oioek  art  as  to  be 
inndmisible  on  general  grounds,  but  in 
this  instance  it  introduces  the  further 
absurdity  that  the  Greeks  opened  three 
windows  in  the  west  wall  of  the  teiople  to 
light  this  oouityord  wljich  waa  already 
open  to  the  sky  1  The  mode  of  lighting 
a  temple  by  vertical  windows  is  so  excep- 
tional that  it  would  not  have  bceu  intro- 
duced here  had  any  other  means  existed 
of  lighting  the  inlerior,  und  consequentlj 
tho  combination  ithowti  by  M.  BeuU  seems 
simpl.v  impossible. 
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and  to  which  a  doorway  leads  directly  from  the  Temple  of  Fandroeus, 
as  well  aa  one  under  the  north  portico,  the  use  of  which  it  is  impoe- 
sible  to  explain  unless  we  assume  that  this  enclosure  was  really  of 
exceptional  importance. 


Tehplf.  of  Diana  at  Epbesds. 

A  history  of  Grecian  architecture  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
implete  without  some  mention  of  the  great  Ephesinn  temple,  which 
was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  gorgeous  of  all 
those     erected    by    the 
Greeks,  and   considered 
by  them  as  one  of  the 
seven   wonders  of    the 
world.     Strange  to  sny, 
till  very  recently  even 
its  situation  was  utterly 
unknown ;  and  even  now 
that  it  has  been  revealed 
to  us  by  the  energy  and 
intelligenceof  Mr.  Wood, 
scarcely  enough  remains 
to  enable  him  to  restore 
the  plan  with  anything 
like  certainty.     This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as 
it     was     found     buried 
under  17  to  20  feet  of 
mud,  which  must  have 
been    the   accumulation 
of  centuries,  and  might, 
one  would  have  thought, 
have  preserved  consider- 
able portions  of  it  from 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
I'ill  Mr.  Wood  pub- 
lishes the   result  of  his 
researches,  we  shall  not 
know  all  we  desire  of  what  remains  of  the  once  celebrated  temple ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  the  annexed  plan,  compiled  from  preliminary 
sketches  by  him,  embodies,  I  believe,  all  the  information  ho  has  been 
able  to  obtain  up  to  this  timi-.    The  dimensions  of  the  double  peristyle, 
and  the  number  and  jKwitiou  of  its  06  columns  arc  quite  certain.  So  are 
the  positions  of  the  north,  south,  and  west  wull«  of  tJie  wUa ;  so  that 


implaufl. 


lof  I'1ai»Ht(^esuB,«Dbod7liig  M 
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the  only  points  of  uncertainty  are  the  positions  of  the  four  columns 
necessary  to  make  up  the  100  mentioned  by  Pliny,^  and  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  cella  itself  and  of  the  opisthodomus. 

With  regard  to  the  first  there  seems  very  little  latitude  for  choice. 
Two  must  have  stood  between  the  antae.  The  position  of  the  other 
two  must  be  determined  either  by  bringing  forward  the  wall  enclosing 
the  stairs,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  intercolumniation  east  and  west  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  columns,  or  of  spacing  them  so  as  to 
divide  the  inner  roof  of  the  pronaos  into  equal  squares.  I  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter  as  that  which  appears  to  me  the  most  probable. 

The  west  wall  of  the  c^lla  and  the  position  of  the  statue  having 
been  found,  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  surrounding  this  apartment 
does  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  Fragments  of  these  pillars  were 
found,  but  not  in  sitn,  showing  that  they  were  in  two  heights  and 
supported  a  gallery.  I  have  spaced  them  intermediately  between  the 
external  pillars,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae  (Woodcut  No.  146), 
because  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  mode  by  which  this  temple  could 
be  lighted,  except  by  an  opaion,  as  suggested  for  that  temple ;  and  if 
this  is  so  they  must  have  been  so  spaced.  Carrying  out  this  system  it 
leaves  an  opisthodomus  which  is  an  exact  square,  which  is  so  likely 
a  form  for  that  apartment  that  it  affords  considerable  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  this  restoration  that  it  should  be  so.  The  four 
pillars  it  probably  contained  are  so  spaced  as  to  divide  it  into  nine 
equal  squares. 

Kestored  in  this  manner  the  temple  appears  considerably  less  in 
dimensions  than  might  have  been  supposed  from  Pliny's  text.  His 
measurements  apply  only  to  the  lower  step  of  the  platform,  which  is 
found  to  be  421  ft.  by  238.  But  the  temple  itself,  from  angle  to  angle 
of  the  peristyles,  is  only  342  ft.  by  164,  instead  of  425  ft.  by  220  of  Pliny. 

Aissuming  this  restoration  to  be  correct  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  thirty-six  columnee  cdslatad,  of  which 
several  specimens  have  been  recovered  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  must  have  been  the  sixteen  at  either  end 
and  the  four  in  the  pronaos,  shown  darker  in  the  woodcut. 

From  the  temple  standing  on  a  platform  so  much  larger  than 
appears  necessary,  it  is  probable  that  pedestals  with  statues  stood  in 
front  of  each  column,  and  if  this  were  so,  the  sculptures,  with  the 
columnsB  ceelatee  and  the  noble  architecture  of  the  temple  itself,  must 
have  made  up  a  combination  of  technic,  aesthetic,  and  phonetic  art 
such  as  hardly  existed  anywhere  else,  and  which  consequently  the 
ancients  were  quite  justified  in  considering  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world. 


»  "Univewo  Templo  longitude  est 
ccccxxy.  pedam,  latitudo  ccxx.  Ck)luinQ8D 
cent  am  yiginti  septem  a  singulis  regibus 


facias,  Ix.  pedum  altitudine :  ex  lis  xxzvi. 
cflBlatffi,  una  a  Scopa.'* — H.  N.  xxxvi.  14. 
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Very  little  now  remains  of  all  the  various  classes  of  municipal  and 
domestic  buildinga  which  must  once  have  covered  the  land  of  Greece, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  the  exqnisite  feelings  for  art  that  per- 
vaded that  people,  they  were  certainly  not  less  beautiful,  though  more 
ephemeral,  than  the  sacred  buildinge  whose  ruins  slill  reitiain  to  us. 

There  are,  however,  two  bnildings  in  Athens  which,  though  small, 
give  us  moat  exalted  ideas  of  their  taste  in  such  matters.  The  first, 
already  alluded  to,  usually  known  as  the  1'ower  of  the  Winds,  is  a 
plain  octagonal  building  about  45  ft.  in  height  by  24  in  width,  orna- 
mented by  2  small  porches  of  2  pillars  each, 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  capitals  of 
which  are  represenled  in  Woodcut  No.  141. 
Its  roof,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  is 
of  white  marble,  and  of  simple  but  very 
elegant  design,  and  below  this  ia  a.  frieze 
of  8  large  figures,  symbolical  of  the  6 
winds,  from  which  the  tower  takes  its 
name,  they  in  fact  being  the  principal  ob- 
jects and  ornaments  of  the  building,  the 
most  important  use  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  to  contain  a  clepsydra  or  water- 

Tbe  other  building,  though  smaller,  is 
still  more  beautiful.  It  is  known  as  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  and 
consists  of  a  square  base  12  ft.  high  by 
9  ft.  wide,  on  which  stands  a  circular 
temple  atlorned  by  6  Corinthian  columns, 
which,  with  their  entablature  and  the  roof 
and  pedestal  they  support,  make  up  22  ft. 
more,  so  that  the  whole  height  of  the 
monument  is  only  34  ft.  Notwithstanding 
these  insignificant  dimensions,  the  beauty 
of  its  columns  (Woodcut  Ko.  140)  and  of 
their  entabUture — above  all,  the  beauty 
of  the  roof  and  of  the  finial  ornament, 
iM.  a»™gicM™»^io[l^c«i«.  .^^IjJ^Ij  crowns  the  whole  and  is  unrivaUed 
for  eleganoe  even  in  Greek  art — make  up 
a  composition  so  perfect  that  nothing  in  any  other  style  or  age 
can  be  said  to  surpass  it.*    If  this  is  a  fair  index  of  the  art  that  was 
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iBTiahed  on  the  smaller  objects,  tlie  temples  hardly  give  a  jnBt  idea 
of  all  tliat  have  perished. 

TUEkTJlES. 

In  extreme  oontrast  with  the  buildings  last  described,  which  were 
among  the  smallest,  came  the  theatres,  which  were  the  largest,  of  the 
monuments  the  Greeks  seem  ever  to  have  attempted. 

The  annexed  plan  of  one  at  Dramyssns,  the  ancient  Dodona,  will 
give  ^n  idea  of  their  forms  and  arrangements.     Its  dimensions  may 


be  said  to  be  gigantic,  being  443  ft.  across;  but  even  this,  though 
perhaps  the  largest  in  Greece,  is  far  surpassed  by  many  in  A^ia 
Minor,  What  remains  of  it,  however,  is  merely  the  auditorium,  and 
consists  only  of  ranges  of  seats  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  but  without 
architectural  ornament.  In  ail  the  examples  in  Europe,  the  pro- 
scenium, which  was  the  only  part  architecturally  ornamented,  has 
perished,  so  that,  till  we  can  restore  this  with  something  like  cei'- 
tainty,  the  theatres  hardly  come  within  the  class  of  Architecture  as  a 
fine  art. 

In  Asia  Irtinor  some  of  the  theatres  have  their  proscenia  adorned 
with  niches  and  oolnmns,  and  friezes  of  great  richness ;  but  all  these 


pTDjecting  angtes.    Dolpbtna  and  various  I  genii,  nuMt  probably  Id  bronze,  and  gilt 
other  object!  hare  b«en  laggeited.    Hj    lihe  the  necking*  of  the  capital*, 
own  conviction  ii  that  they  were  winged  I 
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belong  to  the  Roman  period,  and,  though  probably  copies  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Greeks  ornamented  theirs,  are  so  corrupt  in  style  as  to 
prevent  their  being  used  with  safety  in  attempting  to  restore  the 
earlier  examples. 

Many  circumstances  would  indeed  induce  us  to  believe  that  the 
proscenia  of  the  earlier  theatres  may  have  been  of  wood  or  bronze,  or 
both  combined,  and  heightened  by  painting  and  carving  to  a  great 
degree  of  richness.  This,  though  appropriate  and  consonant  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  drama,  would  be  fatal  to  the  expectation  of 
anything  being  found  to  illustrate  its  earliest  forms. 


Tombs. 

Like  the  other  Aryan  races,  the  Greeks  never  were  tomb-builders, 
and  nothing  of  any  importance  of  this  class  is  found  in  Greece,  except 
the  tombs  of  the  early  Pelasgic  races,  which  were  either  tumuli,  or 
treasuries,  as  they  are  popularly  called.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
headstones  and  small  pillars  of  great  beauty,  but  they  are  monolithic, 
and  belong  rather  to  the  department  of  Sculpture  than  of  Architecture. 
In  Asia  Minor  there  are  some  important  tombs,  some  built  and  others 
cut  in  the  rock.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been  described  before  in 
speaking  of  the  tombs  of  the  Lycians.  The  built  examples  which 
remain  almost  all  belong  to  the  Roman  period,  though  the  typical  and 
by  far  the  most  splendid  example  of  Greek  tombs  was  that  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband  Mausolus  at  Halicamassus. 
We  scarcely  know  enough  of  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Carians  to  be 
able  to  understand  what  induced  them  to  adopt  so  exceptional  a  mode 
of  doing  honour  to  their  dead.  With  pure  Greeks  it  must  have  been 
impossible,  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  coasts  were  of  a  different  race, 
and  had  a  different  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings. 

Till  Mr.  Kewton's  visit  to  Halicamassus  in  1856  the  very  site  of 
this  seventh  wonder  of  the  world  was  a  matter  of  dispute.  We  now 
know  enough  to  be  able  to  restore  the  principal  parts  with  absolute 
certainty,  and  to  ascertain  its  dimensions  and  general  appearance 
within  very  insignificant  limits  of  error. ^ 

I'he  dimensions  quoted  by  Pliny  ^  are  evidently  extracted  from  a 
larger  work,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  architect  who  erected  it, 
and  which  existed  at  his  time.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  confirmed 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  recent  discoveries,  and  enable  us  to 
put  the  whole  together  without  much  hesitation. 

Sufficient  remains  of  the  quadriga,  which  crowned  the  monument, 


*  It  will  not  be  neoeB«aT7  to  enter  here 
into  all  the  details  of  this  refitoration. 
Th^y  will  be  found  in  a  sepaiate  work 


published  by  me  on  the  subject,  to  which 
tlie  reader  is  referred. 
'  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  5. 
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have  been  brought  home  to  give  its  dimensions  absolutely.  All  the 
parts  of  the  Ionic  order  are  complete,  llie  steps  of  the  pyiamid  have 
been  found  and  portions  of  the  three  friezes,  and  these,  with  Pliny's 
dimensions  and  descriplion,  are  all  that  are  required  to  assure  us  that 
its  aspect  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  form  represented  in 
Woodcut  No.  162.  There  can  be  little  doubt  with  regard  to  the  upper 
storey,  but  in  order  to  work  out  to  the  dimensions  given  by  Pliny 
(411  ft.  in  circumference)  and  those  found  cut  out  in  the  rock 
(462  ft.),  the  lower  storey  must  be  spread  out  beyond  the  upper  to 
that  extent,  and  most  probably  something  after  the  manner  shown  in 
the  woodcut 

The  building  consisted  internally  of  two  chambers  superimposed 
the  one  on  the  other,  each  62  ft.  6  in.  by  42  ft. — the  lower  one  being 
the  vestibule  to  the  tomb  beyond — the  upper  was  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle  of  36  columns.  Externally  the  height  was  divided  into  three 
equal  portions  of  37  ft.  6  in.  each  (25  cubits),  one  of  which  was  allotted 
to  the  base — one  to  the  pyramid  with  its  meta — and  one  to  the  order 
between  them.  These  with  14  ft.,  the  height  of  the  quadriga,  and 
the  same  dimension  belonging  to  the  lower  entablature,  made  up  the 
height  of  140  Greek  feet  *  given  it  by  Pliny. 

Though  its  height  was  unusually  great  for  a  Greek  building,  its 
other  dimensions  were  small.  It  covered  only  13,230  ft.  The  ad- 
miration therefore  which  the  Greeks  expressed  regarding  it  must 
have  arisen,  first,  from  the  unusual  nature  of  its  design  and  of  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  applied,  or  perhaps  more  still  from  the 
extent  and  richness  of  its  sculptured  decorations,  of  the  beauty  of 
which  we  are  now  enabled  to  judge,  and  can  fully  share  with  them 
in  admiring. 

Another,  but  very  much  smaller,  tomb  of  about  the  same  age  was 
found  by  Mr.  Newton  at  Cnidus,  and  known  as  the  Lion  Tomb,  from 
the  figure  of  that  animal,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  crowned 
iti)  summit.  Like  many  other  tombs  found  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  it 
follows  the  type  of  the  Mausoleum  in  its  more  important  features. 
It  possesses  a  base — a  peristyle — a  pyramid  of  steps— and,  lastly,  an 
acroterion  or  pedestal  meant  to  support.a  quadriga  or  statue,  or  some 
other  crowning  object,  which  appropriately  terminated  the  design 
upwards. 

Several  examples  erected  during  the  Homan  period  will  be  illus- 
trated when  speaking  of  the  architecture  of  that  people,  all  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  influence  the  Mausoleum  had  on  the  tomb  archi- 


*  The  figures  given  in  the  text  are  all  i  witliout  desccading  tu  minute  fractions, 
Greek  feet :  the  difference  between  them  '  and  disturbing  the  comparison  with  Pliny*8 
and  English  feet,  being  only  IJ  \)ei  cent.,  [  text, 
is  Irtirdly  perceptible  in  these  dimensions, 


tecturo  of  that  age ;  but  unfortunately  we  cannot  yet  go  backwards 
and  point  out  the  type  from  which  the  deeign  of  the  Mausoleum  itself 
wax  elaborated.     The  tombe  of  Babylon  and  Fassargadai  are  remote 


l.lDn  Tomb  il  CnMiu. 


both  geographically  and  artistically,  though  not  without  certain 
cBBcntial  rcsemblanocB.  Perhaps  the  missing  links  may  some  day 
reward  the  industry  of  some  scientific  explorer. 


Cyheme. 
At  Cyrenc  there  is  a  largo  group  of  tombs  of  Grecian  date  and 
with  Grecian  details,  but  all  cut  in  the  rock,  and  consequently 
differing  widely  in  their  form  from  those  juat  described.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  cirouiuBtance  of  this  city  possessing  such  a  necro- 
polis arose  fi\im  its  proximity  to  Egypt,  and  consequently  from  a 
mere  desire  to  Imitate  that  people,  or  from  some  ethnic  iMicnliarity. 
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Most  probably  the  latter,  though  we  know  so  little  about  them  that 
it  is  difficult  to  Bpeak  with  precision  on  such  a  aubject.' 


*  TbecircumstaDceorAsoka.theBndd-  j  ninna  of  the  lutter,  poJnU  to  such  a  enti- 

hisl  king  of  India  D.c  SoO.baTing  formed  '  ditsinii,evriiif  notlimgel»«did.— 'Jniimal 

an  allinnre  with  Megas  of  Cyrene  for  the  Asiatic  Socii-ty  of  Bengnl.'  vii.  p.    2(!1 : 

Buocotir  of  hii  cO'ifligionistB  in  the  i^orni-  .1.  B.  A,  S.  xti.  p.  223  el  nrq. 
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These  tomLs  are  chiefly  iuterestiiig  from  many  of  the  details  of  the 
architecture  istill  retaining  the  colour  witli  which  they  were  originally 
adorned.  The  triglypha  of  the  Doric  order  are  still  painted  blue,*  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  univereal  practice,  and  the  pillars  are  outlined 
by  red  lines.  The  metopes  are  darker,  and  are  adorned  with  painted 
groups  of  figures.  The  whole  making  up  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  Grecian  coloured  decoration  which  still  remain. 

There  is  another  tomb  at  the  same  place — this  time  structural  — 
which  is  interesting  not  so  much  for  any  architectural  beauty  it  pos- 
aeseea  as  from  its  belonging  to  an  exceptional  type.  It  consista  now 
only  of  a  circular  basement— the  upper  part  is  gone— and  is  erected 


over  an  excavated  rock-cut  tomb.  There  seem  to  be  several  others  of 
the  same  class  in  the  necropolis,  and  they  arc  the  only  examples  known 
except  those  at  Marathos,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  above  (Woodcut 
No.  120i.  As  before  hinted,  the  Syrian  example  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  ancient,  but  we  want  further  information  before  speaking 
positively  on  this  subject.  No  one  on  the  spot  has  attempted  to  fix 
with  precision  the  age  of  the  ('yrenean  examples ;  nor  have  they  been 
drawn  in  such  detail  as  is  requisite  for  others  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
They  may  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  bnt  can  hardly  be 
dated  as  prior  to  the  age  of  Alexander  tho  Great. 


'  BBeohy'B  '  Jonrnry  In  Cj-rcne,'  p.  4H  :  fw-  nlso  Smilh  and  rnrcher,  ])1.  ;t7. 
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Domestic  Archi  i  ecture. 

We  have  nothing  left  but  imperfect  verbal  descriptions  of  the 
domestic,  and  even  of  the  palatial  architecture  of  Greece,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  only  judge  imperfectly  of  its  forms.  Unfortunately,  too, 
Pompeii,  though  but  half  a  Greek  city,  belongs  to  too  late  and  too 
corrupt  an  age  to  enable  us  to  use  it  even  as  an  illustration ;  but  we 
may  rest  assured  that  in  this,  as  in  everj'thing  else,  the  Greeks  dis- 
played the  same  exquisite  taste  which  pervades  not  only  their  monu- 
mental architecture,  but  all  their  works  in  metal  or  clay,  down  to  the 
meanest  object,  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  forms  of  their  houses  were  much  more  irre- 
gular and  picturesque  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  them  to 
have  been.  They  seem  to  have  taken  such  pains  in  their  temples— in 
the  Erechtheium,  for  instance,  and  at  Eleusis — to  make  every  part  tell 
its  own  tale,  that  anything  like  forced  regularity  must  have  been  offen- 
sive to  them,  and  they  would  probably  make  every  apartment  exactly 
of  the  dimensiouB  required,  and  group  them  so  that  no  one  should  under 
any  circumstances  be  confounded  with  another. 

This,  however,  with  all  the  details  of  their  domestic  arts,  must  now 
remain  to  us  as  mere  speculation,  and  the  architectural  history  of  Greece 
must  be  confined  to  her  temples  and  monumental  erections.  These 
suffice  to  explain  the  nature  and  forms  of  the  art,  and  to  assign  to  it  the 
rank  of  the  purest  and  most  intellectual  of  all  the  styles  which  have 
yet  been  invented  or  practised  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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The  ethnographical  history  of  art  in  Italy  is  in  all  its  essential  features 
similar  to  that  of  Greece,  though  arriving  at  widely  different  results 
from  causes  the  influence  of  which  it  is  easy  to  trace.  Both  are 
examples  of  an  Aryan  development  based  on  a  Turanian  civilisation 
which  it  has  superseded.  In  Greece — as  already  remarked — the  traces 
of  the  earlier  people  are  indistinct  and  difficult  to  seize.  In  Italy 
their  features  are  drawn  with  a  coarser  hand,  and  extend  down  into 
a  more  essentially  historic  age.  It  thus  happens  that  we  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Etruscan  people— we  know  very 
nearly  who  they  were,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  influence  they  exercised  on  the  institutions  and  arts  of 
the  Romans. 

The  more  striking  differences  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact, 
that  Greece  had  some  four  or  five  centuries  of  comparative  repose 
during  which  to  form  herself  and  her  institutions  after  the  Pelasgic 
civilisation  was  struck  down  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  occupation  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  During  that  period  she  was  undisturbed  by  foreign 
invasion,  and  was  not  tempted  by  successful  conquests  to  forsake  the 
gentler  social  arts  for  the  more  vulgar  objects  of  national  ambition. 
Rome's  history,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  earliest  aggregation  of  a 
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robber  horde  on  the  banks  of  the  liber  till  she  became  the  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  the  ancient  world,  is  little  boj'ond  the  record  of  con- 
tinuous wars.  From  the  possession  of  the  seven  hills,  Rome  gradually 
carried  her  sway  at  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  of  Italy  and  of  all  the  then  known  world,  destroying  every- 
thing that  stood  in  the  way  of  her  ambition,  and  seeking  only  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  power. 

Greece,  in  the  midst  of  her  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
commerce  and  of  peace,  stimulated  by  the  wholesome  rivalry  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  which  she  was  composed,  was  awakened  by  the  Persian 
invasion  to  a  struggle  for  existence.  The  result  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  passages  in  the  world*s  history,  and  no  nation  was  ever  more 
justified  in  the  jubilant  outburst  of  enthusiastic  patriotism  that  fol- 
lowed the  repulse  of  the  invader,  than  was  Greece  in  that  with  which 
she  commenced  her  short  but  brilliant  career.  A  triumph  so  gained 
by  a  people  so  constituted  led  to  results  at  which  we  still  wonder, 
though  they  cause  us  no  surprise.  If  Greece  attained  her  manhood  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  Rome  equally  reached  the 
maturity  of  her  career  when  she  cruelly  and  criminally  destroyed 
Corinth  and  Carthage,  and  the  sequel  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  difference  of  education.  Rome  had  no  time  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  as  little  sympathy  for  their  gentler 
influences.  Conquest,  wealth,  and  consequent  power,  were  the  objects 
of  her  ambition — for  these  she  sacrificed  everything,  and  by  their 
means  she  attained  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  that  no  nation  had  reached 
before  or  has  since.  Her  arts  have  all  the  impress  of  this  greatness, 
and  are  characterised  by  the  same  vulgar  grandeur  which  marks 
everything  she  did.  Very  different  they  are  from  the  intellectual 
beauty  found  in  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  some  respects  they 
are  as  interesting  to  those  who  can  read  the  character  of  nations  in 
their  artistic  productions. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  her  career  Rome  was  an  Etruscan  city  under 
Etruscan  kings  and  institutions.  After  she  had  emancipated  herself 
from  their  yoke,  Etruria  long  remained  her  equal  and  her  rival  in 
political  power,  and  her  instructress  in  religion  and  the  arts  of  peace. 
This  continued  so  long,  and  the  architectural  remains  of  that  people 
are  so  numerous,  and  have  been  so  thoroughly  investigated,  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  influence  the  older  nation 
had  on  the  nascent  empire.  It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
who  the  Etruscans  themselves  were,  or  whence  they  came.  But  on  the 
whole  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  they  migrated  from  Asia 
Minor  some  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
fixed  themselves  in  Italy,  most  probably  among  the  Fmbrians,  or  some 
people  of  cognate  race,  who  had  settled  there  before— so  long  before. 
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perhaps,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

It  would  have  been  only  natural  that  the  expatriated  Trojans 
should  have  sought  refuge  among  such  a  kindred  people,  though  we 
have  nothing  but  the  vaguest  tradition  to  warrant  a  belief  that  this  was 
the  case.  They  may  too  from  time  to  time  have  received  other  acces- 
sions to  their  strength ;  but  they  were  a  foreign  people  in  a  strange 
land,  and  scarcely  seem  ever  to  have  become  naturalised  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  But  what  stood  still  more  in  their  way  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  an  old  Turanian  people  in  presence  of  a  young  and  am- 
bitious community  of  Aryan  origin,  and,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
when  this  has  happened,  they  were  destined  to  disappear.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  they  left  their  impress  on  the  institutions  and  the  arts  of 
their  conquerors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  still  traceable  in  every 
form.  It  may  have  been  that  there  was  as  much  Pelasgic  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  Greeks  as  there  was  Etruscan  in  those  of  the  Eomans ; 
but  the  civilisation  of  the  former  had  passed  away  before  Greece  had 
developed  herself.  Etruria,  on  the  other  hand,  was  long  contemporary 
with  Rome  :  in  early  times  her  equal,  and  sometimes  her  mistress,  and 
consequently  in  a  position  to  force  her  arts  upon  her  to  an  extent  that 
was  never  eflfected  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 


Temples. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  the  Turanian  origin  of  the  Etrus- 
cans than  the  fact  that  all  we  know  of  them  is  derived  from  their 
tombs.  These  exist  in  hundreds— it  may  almost  be  said  in  thousands 
— at  the  gates  of  every  city ;  but  no  vestige  of  a  temple  has  come 
down  to  our  days.  Had  any  Semitic  blood  flowed  in  their  veins,  as 
has  been  sometimes  suspected,  they  could  not  have  been  so  essentially 
sepulchral  as  they  were,  or  so  fond  of  contemplating  death,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  a  purely  Semitic  tomb  is  still  a  desideratum  among 
antiquaries,  not  one  having  as  yet  been  discovered.  W  hat  we  should 
like  to  find  in  Etruria  would  be  a  square  pyramidal  mound  with 
external  steps  leading  to  a  cella  on  its  summit ;  but  no  trace  of  any 
such  has  yet  been  detected.  Their  other  temples — using  the  word 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  it— were,  as  might  be 
expected,  insignificant  and  ephemeral.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  except 
from  one  passage  in  Vitruvius,^  and  our  being  able  to  detect  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Etruscan  style  in  the  buildings  of  Imperial  Rome,  we  should 
hardly  be  aware  of  their  existence.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
religion  of  the  Etruscans,  like  that  of  most  of  their  congeners,  was 
essentially  ancestral,  and  their  worship  took  the  form  of  respect  for  the 


*  Vitruviiia,  iv.  7. 
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B  of  the  dead  and  reverence  for  their  memor}-.  I'ombe  conee- 
quently,  and  not  temples,  were  the  objecte  on  which  they  lavished  their 
architectural  resources.  They  certainly  were  not  idolaters,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  usually  nnderatand  the  term.  They  had  no  distinct  or 
privileged  pricBthood,  and  consequently  had  no  motive  for  erecting 
templea  which  by  their  magnificence  should  be  pleasing  to  their  gods 
or  tend  to  the  glorification  of  their  kings  or  priests.  Still  leBs  were 
they  required  for  congregational  purposes  by  the  people  at  largo. 

The  only  individual  temple  of  Etruscan  origin  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  is  that  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  at  Rome.'  Originally 
small,  it  was  repaired  and  rebuilt  till  it  became  under  the  Empire 
a  splendid  fane.  But  not  one  vestige  of  it  now  remains,  nor  any 
description  from  which  we  could  restore  its  appearance  with  anything 
like  certainty. 

From  the  chapter  of  the  work  of  Vitruvius  just  alluded  to,  we 
learn  that  the  Etruscans  had  two  classes  of  temples  :  one  circular,  like 
their  structural  tombs,  and  dedicated  to  one  deity  i  the  other  class 
rectangular,  but  these,  always  possessing  three  cells,  were  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  three  gods. 

The  general  airangemen  t  of  the  plan ,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,  vras 
that  shown  on  the  plan  below  (Fig.  l),and  is  generally  assented  to  by 


inin 


all  those  who  have  attempted  the  restoration.  In  larger  temples  in 
Koman  times  the  number  of  pillars  in  front  may  have  been  doubled, 
and  they  would  thus  be  arranged  like  those  of  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon,  which  is  essentially  an  Etruscan  arrangement.  The  restor- 
ation of  the  elevation  is  more  difGcult,  and  the  argument  too  long  to 
be  entered  upon  here  ;*  but  its  construction  and  proportions  eoem  to 
have  been  very  much  like  those  drawn  in  the  above  diagram  (Fig.  2). 
Of  course,  as  wooden  structures,  they  were  richly  and  elaborately 
carved,  and  the  effect  heightened  by  colours,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
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to  restore  them.  Without  a  single  example  to  guide  us,  and  with 
very  little  collateral  evidence  which  can  at  all  be  depended  upon,  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  any  satisfactory  restoration  could  now  be  made. 
Moreover,  their  importance  in  the  history  of  art  is  so  insignificant,  that 
the  labour  such  an  attempt  must  involve  would  hardly  be  repaid  by 
the  result. 

The  original  Etruscan  circular  temple  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
circular  cell  with  a  porch.  The  Eomans  surrounded  it  with  a  peristyle, 
which  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  original  style.  They  magnified 
it  afterwards  into  the  most  characteristic  and  splendid  of  all  their 
temples,  the  Pantheon,  whose  portico  is  Etruscan  in  arrangement  and 
design,  and  whose  cell  still  more  distinctly  belongs  to  that  order ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  simpler  Roman  temples  of  circular 
form  are  derived  from  Etruscan  originals.  It  would  therefore  be  of 
great  importance  if  we  could  illustrate  the  later  buildings  from  existing 
remains  of  the  older ;  but  the  fact  is  that  such  deductions  as  we  may 
draw  from  the  copies  are  our  only  source  of  information  respecting  the 
originals. 

We  know  little  of  any  of  the  civil  buildings  with  which  the  cities 
of  Etrnria  were  adorned,  beyond  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the 
remains  of  their  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  The  form  of  the  latter 
was  essentially  Etruscan,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Eomans,  with  whom 
it  became  their  most  characteristic  and  grandest  architectural  object. 
Of  the  amphitheatres  of  ancient  Etruria  only  one  now  remains  in  so  per- 
fect a  state  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  forms.  It  is  that  at  Sutri, 
which,  however,  being  entirely  cut  in  the  rock,  neither  affords  informa- 
tion as  to  the  mode  of  construction  nor  enables  us  to  determine  its  age. 
The  general  dimensions  are  295  ft.  in  its  greatest  length  by  265  in 
breadth,  and  it  is  consequently  much  nearer  a  circular  form  than  the 
Komans  generally  adopted ;  but  in  other  respects  the  arrangements  are 
such  as  appear  to  have  usually  prevailed  in  after  times. 

Besides  these  we  have  numerous  works  of  utility,  but  these  belong 
more  strictly  to  engineering  than  to  architectural  science.  The  city 
walls  of  the  Etruscans  surpass  those  of  any  other  ancient  nation  in 
extent  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  Their  drainage  works  and  their 
bridges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kindred  Felasgians  in  Greece,  still 
remain  monuments  of  their  industrial  science  and  skill,  which  their 
successors  never  surpassed. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
Etruscans  were  not  an  architectural  people,  and  had  no  temples  or 
palaces  worthy  of  attention.  It  at  least  seems  certain  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  now  to  be  found,  even  in  ruins,  and  were  it  not  that 
the  study  of  Etruscan  art  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  that  of 
lioman,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  trying  to  gather  together 
and  illustrate  the  few  fragments  and  notices  of  it  that  remain. 
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Tombs. 

The  tombs  of  the  Etruscans  now  found  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — first,  those  cut  in  the  rock,  and  resembling  dwelling-houses ; 
secondly,  the  circular  tumuli,  which  latter  are  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous and  important  class. 

Each  of  these  may  be  again  subdivided  into  two  kinds.  The  rock- 
cut  tombs  include,  firstly,  those  with  only  a  fa9ade  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  and  a  sepulchral  chamber  within  ;  secondly,  those  cut  quite  out 
of  the  rock  and  standing  free  all  round.  To  this  class  probably  once 
belonged  an  immense  number  of  tombs  built  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but 
all  these  have  totally  disappeared,  and  consequently  the  class^  as  now 
under  consideration,  consists  entirely  of  excavated  examples. 

1'he  second  class  may  be  divided  into  those  tumuli  erected  over 
chambers  cut  in  the  tufaceous  rock  which  is  found  all  over  Etruria,  and 
those  which  have  chambers  built  above-ground. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  these  classes  is  the  older.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians  buried  in 
caves  long  before  the  Etruscans  landed  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
raised  pyramids  over  rock-cut  and  built  chambers,  ^^'e  know  too  that 
Abraham  was  buried  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  in  Syria.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tombs  at  Smyrna  (Woodcut  !No.  Ill),  the  treasuries  of 
Mycenae  (Woodcut  Ko.  122),  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  (Woodcut 
No.  113),  and  many  others,  are  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tumuli, 
which  aie  found  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  appear  to  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  comparative  antiquity  of  the  different  kinds  of  tombs  being  thus 
doubtful,  it  will  be  suflicient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work  to 
classify  them  architecturally.  It  may  probably  be  assumed,  with 
safety,  that  all  the  modes  which  have  been  enumerated  were  practised 
by  the  Etruscans  at  a  period  very  slightly  subsequent  to  their  migra- 
tion into  Italy. 

Of  the  first  class  of  the  rock-cut  tombs— those  with  merely  a  fa9ade 
externally — the  most  remarkable  group  is  that  at  Castel  d'Asso.  At 
this  place  there  is  a  perpendicular  cliff  with  hundreds  of  these  tombs 
ranged  along  its  face,  like  houses  in  a  street.  A  similar  arrangement 
is  found  in  Egypt  at  Boni  Hassan,  at  Potra,  and  Gyrene,  and  around  all 
the  more  ancient  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  Etruria  they  generally  consist  of  one  chamber  lighted  by  the 
doorway  only.  Their  internal  arrangement  appears  to  be  an  imitation 
of  a  dwelling  chamber,  with  furniture,  like  the  apartment  itself,  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  Externally  they  have  little  or  no  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural decoration.  It  is  true  that  some  tombs  are  found  adorned  with 
frontispieces  of  a  debased  Doric  or  Ionic  order ;  but  these  were  exe- 
cuted at  a  much    later  period  and    under  Roman  domination,  and 
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cannot  therefore  be  taken  au  Mj>ecinienB  of  Etniecau  ai-t,  but  rather 
of  that  corruption  of  style  sure  to  arise  from  a  conquered  people 
trying  to  imitate  the  art*  of  their  rulera. 

'ITie  general  appearance  of  the  second  claas  of  rock -cut  tombs  will 
be  understood  foom  the  woodcut  (Ko,  108),  ri.'presenting  two  monu- 
ment b  at  CaEtcl  d'AiuiU. 
Unfortunately  neithei' 
is  complete,  nor  ie  there 
any  complete  example 
known  to  exist  of  this 
class.  Perhaps  thcapex 
wasaddedatructurally 
and  that  these,  like  all 
buch  things  in  Etniria, 
have  perished.  l"'o8Bi- 
bly,  if  cut  in  the  rock, 
the  terminals  wert 
slender  carved  orna- 
tueuts,  and  therefore 
liable  to  injury.    They 

are      usually     restored      las.    I'omliaaiCuifld'Asn.    (FroidibcAnmkM  In^lltuU.') 

by  antiquaiies  in  the 

shape  of  rectilinear  pyramids,  hut  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  autho- 
rity for  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  what 
we  know  of  the  style  and  its  affinities  to  suppose  that  the  termination 
uf  these  monument;!,  even  if  added  in  masonry,  was  curvilinear. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  the  rock-cut  tombs  i^  the  form  of  iheir 
mouldings,    which   differ   from   any    found 
elsewhere   in  Europe.      Iwo  of  these   i 


^ 


▼I 

shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  {No    li  'J)        'i 

They    are    very    numeions   and   in    gieat        K.^ 

variety,  but  do  not  in  any  instance  shon 

the  slightest  trace  of  a  cornice  nor  of  any 

tendency  towards  one.      On    the  contrarj 

in  place  of  this,  we  find  nothing  hut  a  f  A 

revetBe    moulding.      It    is    probable    that  aa 

himilar  forms  may  he  found  in  Asia  Minor,     "*    N(ouidinB»  fmni  Tmnte  « 

while  something  resembling  them  actually 

occurs  at   Persupolis    and   eisewhere.      It  is   remarkable  that  this 

feature  did  not  penetrate  to  Itomc,  and  that  no  trace  of  its  influence 

is  found  there,  as  might  have  been  expected.' 


'  Even  in  mnro  modern  times  I  know  I  RaveiiiiB. 
nt  no  building  Bhowing  a  tnico  of  thcBO  Inth  in  I 
forms  eirept  thp  lumb  of  TheoHoriu  at  I  fnrther  oi 
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Tumuli. 

The  simplest,  and  therefore  perhaps  the  earliest,  monument  which 
can  be  erected  over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  by  a  people  who  rever- 
ence their  departed  relatives,  is  a  mound  of  earth  or  a  cairn  of  stones, 
and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  form  adopted  by  the  Turanian  or 
Tartar  races  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  hour. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  universal  such  monuments  were 
among  the  ruder  tribes  of  Northern  Europe.  The  Etruscans  improved 
upon  this  by  surrounding  the  base  with  a  podium,  or  i&upporting  wall 
of  masonry.  This  not  only  defined  its  limits  and  gave  it  dignity,  but 
enabled  entrances  to  be  made  in  it,  and  otherwise  converted  it  from  a 
mere  hillock  into  a  monumental  structure.  It  is  usually  supposed 
that  this  basement  wcus  an  invariable  part  of  all  Etruscan  tumuli, 
and  when  it  is  not  found  it  is  assumed  that  it  has  been  removed,  or 
that  it  is  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  mound.  No  doubt  such  a 
stone  basement  may  easily  have  been  removed  by  the  peasantry,  or 
buried,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  was  invariably  the  case. 
It  seems  that  the  enclosure  was  frequently  a  circle  of  stones  or  monu* 
mental  steles,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  tumulus  stood.  The  monu- 
ments have  hitherto  been  so  carelessly  examined  and  restored,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  certainty  with  regard  to  the  details 
of  their  structure.  Nor  can  we  draw  any  certain  conclusion  from  a 
comparison  with  other  tumuli  of  cognate  races.  The  description  by 
Herodotus  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattes  at  Sardis  (Woodcut  No.  113),  those 
described  by  Pausanias  as  existing  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
appearances  of  those  at  Mycenae  and  Orchomenos,  might  be  inter- 
preted either  way;  but  those  at  Smyrna  (Woodcut  No.  Ill),  and  a 
great  number  at  least  of  those  in  Etruria,  have  a  structural  circle 
of  stone  as  a  supporting  base  to  the  mound. 

These  tumuli  are  found  existing  in  immense  numbers  in  every 
necropolis  of  the  Etruscans.  A  large  space  was  generally  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  outside  the  walls  of  all  their  great  cities.  In  these 
cemeteries  the  tumuli  are  arranged  in  rows,  like  houses  in  streets. 
Even  now  we  can  count  them  by  hundreds,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  largest  cities— at  Vulci,  for  instance — almost  by  thousands. 

Most  of  them  are  now  worn  down  by  the  effect  of  time  to  nearly 
the  level  of  the  ground,  though  some  of  the  larger  ones  still  retain  an 
imposing  appearance.  Nearly  all  have  been  rifled  at  some  early  period, 
though  the  treasures  still  discovered  almost  daily  in  some  places  show 
how  vast  their  extent  was,  and  how  much  even  now  remains  to  be  done 
before  this  vast  mine  of  antiquity  can  be  said  to  be  exhausted. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  among  those  that  have  been  opened  in 
modem  times  is  at  Cervetere,  the  ancient  Csere,  known  as  the  Regulini 
Galeassi  tomb,  from  the  names  of  its  discoverers. 
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Like  a  Nubian  pyramid  or  Buddhist  tope,  it  consista  of  an  inner  and 
older  tnmulus,  around  and  over  which  another  has  been  added.  In  the 
outer  mound  are  five  tombs  either 
of  dependent  or  inferior  personages. 
These  were  rifled  long  ago  :  but  the 
outer  pyramid  having  effectually 
concealed  the  entrance  to  the  prin- 
cipal tomb,  it  remained  untouched 
till  very  lately,  when  it  yielded  to 
its  discoverers  a  richer  colloction 
of  ornaments  and  utensils  in  gold 
and  bronze  than  has  ever  been  found 
in  one  place  before. 

The  dimensions  and  arrange- 
ments of  this  tumulu!!  will  be  under- 
stood from  Woodcuts  Nos.  170,  171, 
and  from   the   two  sections  of  the 


principal  tomb  which  are  annexed  to  them.  These  last  display  an 
irregularity  of  construction  very  unusual  in  such  cases,  for  which  no 
cautse  can  be  assigned.  The  usual  section  is  perfectly  I'egular,  as  in  the 
annexed  woodcut  (No.  172),  taken  from  another  tomb  at  the  same 
place. 

These  chambers,  like  all  those  of  the  early  Etruscims.  are  vaulted 
on  the  horizontal  principle,  like  the  tombs  at  Myccna;  and  Orchomenos, 
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though  none  arc  found  in   Italy  ut  all  equal  to  those  of  Gret'ce  in 

diiuenakinB  or  beauty  of  coiiBtructioii. 

AVootlciit  No.  173  is  a  pcrepective  view  of  tbe  principal  chamber  in 

the  Ilt'gulini  Galfatisi  tomb,  xhowiug  the  position  of  the  furniture 
found  in  it  when  first  opened,  conxisting  of  biers 
or  bedetcads,  shields,  a)  rows,  and  vcsselH  of  variona 
sorts.  A  number  of  vases  arc  Lung  in  a  curious 
rotesa  in  the  roof,  tlie  form  of  which  would  be 
inexplicable   but   for   the   utensils   found  in    it. 

-  With  this  clue  to  its  meaning  we  can  scarcely 

-  doubt  that  it  rejiresents  a  pluce  for  hanging  such 
vessi  Is  in  the  houses  of  the  living. 

1)2.  iintiunoraTaiDbst  All  the  treasuiTs  fuund  in  this  tomb  are  in 

ore.  Su  «iiic        ji^^  oldest  btyle  of  Elruscan  art,  and  are  so  similar 
to  the  bioiixea  and  ornaments  brought  by  Layard  from  Assyria  as  to 
lend  to  the  lielief  that  tbey  bad  a  common  oiigiu.     The  tomb,  with 
its  contents,  probably  dates 
from  the  9th  or  lOth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian 

The  largest  tomb  hither- 
to discovered  in  Etruria  is 
now  known  as  the  Cocu- 
luella,  in  the  necropolis  at 
Yulci,  It  13  rather  more 
than  240  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  originally  could  not 
have  been  lees  than  1 1 5  or 
120  ft.  in  height,  though 
now  it  only  rises  to  50  ft. 

Near  its  centre  are  the 
remains  of  two  solid  tow- 
ers, one  circular,  the  other 
square,  neither  of  them 
actually  central,  nor  are 
they  placed  in  t-uch  a  way 
^^^^^  that    we    can    understand 

113.  vitwofpriiKipaichimbprtniheRfguHBiOiiPiMi       how  they  can  have  formed 
™  ■  a  part  of  any  symmetrical 

design.      A    plan   and   a   view   of  the   present  appearance  of   this 
monument  are  given  in  Woodcuts  174  and  176. 

This  tumulus,  with  its  principal  remaining  features  thus  standing 
on  one  side  of  tbe  centre,  may  posiiibly  assist  us  to  understand  tite 
curious  description  found  in  Pliny'  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna.     This 
'  J'llii.  ■  Hist;  x%i\l  l.i. 
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description  is  quoted  from  Vairo,  being  evidently  regarded  by  Pliny 
himself  as  not  a  little  apocryphal.     According  to  this  acconnt  it  con- 
sisted of  a  square  basement  300  ft.  each  way,  from  which  arose  five 
pyramids,  united    at  the 
BiiiDmit  by  a  bronze  circle 
or  cupola.    This  was  again 
surmounted  by  four  other 
pyramids,  the  summits  of 
which  were  again  united 
at  a  height  of  300  ft.  from 
the   ground.      From    this 
point  rose  still  five  more 
pyramids,   whose    height 
VaiTO  (from  modesty,  as 
Pliny  Burmises)  omits  to 
state,  but  which  was  esti- 
mated in  Etruscan  tradi- 
tions at  the  same  height 
as  the  rest  of  the  monu- 
ment. 'J'hifl  last  statement,  "  "    """'"'  ''■"!■ 
which   does   not  rest  on  any  real  authority,  may  well  be  regarded 
as  exaggerated ;    but  if  we  take   the  total  height  aB  about  40O  ft., 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  when  all  the 
buildings  were  low,  auch  a  structure,  as  high  as  the  steeple  at  Salis- 
bury, would  appear  fabulous ;  but  (he  vast  piles  that  have  been  erected 
by  tomb-building  races  in  other  part*  of  the  earth  render  it  by  no 
means  improbable  that  Varro  was  justified  in  what  he  nsserted.' 


Near  the  gate  of  Albano  is  found  a  small  tomb  of  five  pyramidal 
pillars  rising  from  a  square  base,  exactly  corresponding  with  Varro's 
description  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tomb  of  Porseiina.  It  is  called  by 
tradition  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna,  though  the  character 

'  A  diagrom  IB  given  in   "Tha  True  I  perfect  ftceordanwwitli  the  te^t.  Whellui- 
Principles  of   Binutj  in  Art,'   p.   459,    the  latter  is  In  l-e  depfrided  upon  or  not 
whieh  showB  nt  least  that  there  is  no  I  is  mmther  matter, 
difficulty  in   designing  a  r 

VOL.  I, 
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of  tho  mouldiuga  with  which  it  is  adorned  would  load  us  to  assign  to 
it  a  more  modem  date.     It  consiftta  of  a  lofty  podium,  on  which  are 
placed  five  pyramids,  a  large  one  in  the  centre  and  four  smaller  onen 
at  the  angles.    Its  present  appearance  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woo<Jciit  (Ko.  176), 
There  are  not  in  Etinria  any  features 
BufRcicntly  marked  to  characterise  a  style 
of  architecture,  nor  any  pillars  with  their 
accessories  which  can  be  considered  to 
constitute  an  order.     It  is  true  that  in 
some  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  square  piers 
Baitunioiin  "■'    support  the   roof;    and  in   one  or  two 

instances  rounded  pillars  are  found,  but 
these  are  either  without  mouldings  or 
ornamented  only  with  Roman  details, 
betraying  the  lateness  of  their  execution. 
The  absence  of  bnilt  examples  of  the 
class  of  tombs  found  in  the  rock  pre- 
iTS.  Tnnii.nf  Anm-.  At'<inn.  Vents  US  from  recognising  any  of  those 

ItecnliaiitieH  of  constn:ction  which  some- 
times are  as  charaeleristic  of  the  style  and  as  worthy  of  attention  as 
the  more  purely  ornamental  iiarts. 

From  their  city  gates,  their  aqueducts  and  biidges,  wo  know  that 
the  Etruscans  used  the  radiating  arch  at  an  early  age,  with  deep  vous- 
soirs  and  elegant  monldings, 
giTing  it  that  character  of 
strength  which  the  Romans 
afterwards  imparted  to  their 
worksof  the  same  class.  The 
T'loaca  Maxima  of  Rome 
(Woodcut  No.  101)  must  be 
ponsidered  as  a  work  exe- 
cnted  under  Etruscan  super- 
intendence, and  a  veryperfect 
Kjiecimen  of  tho  class. 

At   the   same    time    the 
iiT.  iiiiii'Hiiyti  Arpinn.  Etruscans  used  the  pointed 

arch,  cGn8tn:cted  horizon- 
tally, and  seem  to  have  Had  the  same  predilection  for  it  which 
characterised  the  cognate  Pelaegian  race  in  Greece,  A  gateway  at 
Arpino  (Woodcut  No.  177)  is  almost  identic^il  wilh  that  at  Thoricus 
(Woodcut  No.  124),  but  larger  and  more  elegant;  and  there  are 
many  specimens  of  the  same  class  found  in  Italy.  The  portion  of  an 
aqueduct  at  Tnsculum,  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  178,  is  a  curious  transi- 
tion  specimen,  where  the  two  stones  meeting  at  the  apex  (nsuaily 


called  the  Egyptian  form,  Ijeing  the  first  step  towards  tho  true  arch) 
are  combined  with  a  sabstrnctiiro  of  horizontal  converging  masonrj'. 

In  either  of  these  in- 
itances  the  horizontal  arch 
is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
construe  tiou,  and  mayhave 
been  used  long  after  the 
principle  of  the  radiating 
arch  was  known.  The 
great  convenience  of  the 
latter,  as  enabling  large 
spaces  to  be  spanned  even 
with  brick  or  the  sniaUest 
etones,and  thns  dispensing 

with     the     neces.-ity     foi'  . 

atones  of   very   large  di-        i'*-  Aqu«inci«Tii»cniiiin. 

mentions,    led    ultimately 

to  its  nniversal  adoption.  Subsequenlly,  when  the  pointed  form  of 
the  radiating  arch  was  introduced,  no  motive  remained  for  the 
retention  of  the  horizontal  method,  and  it  was  entirely  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
K  0  M  E. 


INTRODUCTION. 

We  now  approach  the  last  revolution  that  completed  and  closed  the 
great  cycle  of  the  ai*ts  and  civilisation  of  the  ancient  world.  We  have 
seen  Art  spring  Minerva-like,  perfect  from  the  head  of  her  great  parent, 
in  Egypt.  We  have  admired  it  in  Assyria,  rich,  varied,  but  unstable; 
aiming  at  everything,  but  never  attaining  maturity  or  perfection.  We 
have  tried  to  trace  the  threads  of  early  Pelasgic  art  in  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Etruria,  spreading  their  influence  over  the  world,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  other  arts  which  the  Pelasgi  were  incapable  of  developing. 
We  have  seen  all  these  elements  gathered  together  in  Greece,  the 
essence  extracted  from  each,  and  the  whole  forming  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  combinations  of  intellectual  power  that  the  world  has  yet 
witnessed.  We  have  now  only  to  contemplate  the  last  act  in  the  great 
drama,  the  gorgeous  but  melancholy  catastrophe  by  which  all  these 
htyles  of  architecture  were  collected  in  wild  confusion  in  Rome,  and 
there  perished  beneath  the  luxury  and  crimes  of  that  mighty  people, 
who  for  a  while  made  Home  the  capital  of  Europe. 

View  them  as  we  will,  the  arts  of  Rome  were  never  an  indigenous 
or  natural  production  of  the  soil  or  people,  but  an  aggregation  of  foreign 
styles  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  old  and  time-honoured  forms  of 
Pagan  antiquity  to  the  new  development  introduced  by  Christianity. 
We  cannot  of  course  suppose  that  the  Romans  foresaw  the  result  to 
which  their  amalgamation  of  previous  styles  was  tending  ;  still  they 
advanced  as  steadily  towards  that  result  as  if  a  prophetic  spirit  had 
guided  them  to  a  well-defined  conception  of  what  was  to  be.  It  was  not 
however  permitted  to  the  Romans  to  complete  this  task.  Long  before 
the  ancient  methods  and  ideas  had  been  completely  moulded  into  the 
new,  the  power  of  Rome  sank  beneath  her  corruption,  and  a  long  pause 
took  place,  during  which  the  Christian  arts  did  not  advance  in  Weslern 
Europe  beyond  the  point  they  had  reached  in  the  age  of  Constantine. 
Indeed,  in  many  respects,  they  receded  from  it  during  the  dark  ages. 
W'henthey  reapj^earcd  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  it  was  in  an 
entirely  new  garb  and  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  origin — so  distinct 
indeed  that  it  appears  more  like  a  reinvention  than  a  reproduction  of 
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formB  long  since  familiar  to  the  Roman  worl<l.  Had  Rome  retained  her 
•power  and  jtc- eminence  a  century  or  two  longer,  a  style  might  have 
been  elaborated  cus  distinct  from  that  of  the  ancient  world,  and  as  com- 
plete in  itself,  as  our  pointed  Gothic,  and  perhaps  more  beautiful.  Such 
was  not  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  to 
examine  this  transition  style  as  wo  find  it  in  ancient  Rome,  and  fami- 
liarise ourselves  with  the  forms  it  took  during  the  Uiree  centuries  of  its 
existence,  as  without  this  knowledge  all  the  arts  of  the  Gothic  era  would 
for  ever  remain  an  inexplicable  mystery.  The  chief  value  of  the  Roman 
style  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  germs  of  all  that  is  found 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  affords  the  key  by  which  its  mysteries  may  be 
unlocked,  and  its  treasures  rendered  available.  Had  the  transition  been 
caiTied  through  in  the  hands  of  an  art-loving  and  artistic  people,  the 
architectural  beauties  of  Rome  must  have  surpassed  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  for  its  buildings  surpass  in  scale  those  of  Egypt 
and  in  variety  those  of  Greece,  while  they  affect  to  combine  the 
beauties  of  both.  In  constructive  ingenuity  they  far  surpass  anything 
the  world  had  seen  up  to  that  time,  but  this  cannot  redeem  offences 
against  good  taste,  nor  enable  any  Roman  productions  to  command  our 
admiration  as  works  of  art,  or  entitle  them  to  rank  as  models  to  be 
followed  either  literally  or  in  spirit. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  her  existence,  Rome 
was  virtually  an  Etruscan  city,  wholly  under  Etruscan  influence ;  and 
during  that  period  we  read  of  temples  and  palaces  being  built  and  of 
works  of  immense  magnitude  being  undertaken  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  city  ;  and  we  have  even  now  more  remains  of  kingly  than  we 
have  of  consular  Rome. 

After  expelling  her  kings  and  shaking  off  Etruscan  influence,  Rome 
existed  as  a  republic  for  five  centuries,  and  during  this  long  age  of 
barbarism  she  did  nothing  to  advance  science  or  art.  Literature  was 
almost  wholly  unknown  within  her  walls,  and  not  one  monument  has 
come  down  to  our  time,  even  by  tradition,  worthy  of  a  city  of  a  tenth 
part  of  her  power  and  magnitude.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  world  of  a  capital  city  existing  so  long,  populous  and 
peaceful  at  home,  prosperous  and  powerful  abroad,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  utterly  devoid  of  any  monuments  or  any  magnificence  to 
dignify  her  existence. 

When,  however,  Carthage  was  conquered  and  destroyed,  when 
Greece  was  overrun  and  plundered,  and  Egypt,  with  her  long- treasured 
art,  had  become  a  dependent  province,  Rome  was  no  longer  the  city  of 
the  Aryan  Romans,  but  the  sole  capi  tal  of  the  civilised  world.  Into  her 
lap  were  poured  all  the  artistic  riches  of  the  universe ;  to  Rome  flocked 
all  who  sought  a  higher  distinction  or  a  more  extended  field  for  their 
ambition  than  their  own  provincial  capitals  could  then  afford.     She 
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thus  became  the  centre  of  all  the  arts  and  of  all  the  science  then  known  : 
and,  so  far  at  least  as  quantity  is  concerned,  she  amply  redeemed  her. 
previous  neglect  of  them.  It  seems  an  almost  indisputable  fact  that, 
during  the  three  centuries  of  the  Empire,  more  and  larger  buildings 
were  erected  in  Eome  and  her  dependent  cities  than  ever  were  erected 
in  a  like  period  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

For  centuries  before  the  establishment  of  the  Boman  Empire,  pro- 
gressive development  and  increasing  population,  joined  to  comparative 
peace  and  security,  had  accumulated  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  mass  of  people  enjoying  material  prosperity  greater  than  had 
ever  been  known  before.  All  this  culminated  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  greatness  of  the  ancient  world  was  then  full, 
and  a  more  overwhelming  and  gorgeous  spectacle  than  the  Boman 
Empire  then  displayed  never  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  every  city  vied  with 
its  neighbour  in  the  erection  of  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and  edifices 
for  public  use  or  private  luxury.  In  all  cases  these  display  far  more 
evidence  of  wealth  and  power  than  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  all 
exhibit  traces  of  that  haste  to  enjoy,  which  seems  incompatible  with 
the  correct  elaboration  of  anything  that  is  to  be  truly  great.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  is  a  greatness  in  the  mass,  a  grandeur  in  the 
conception,  and  a  certain  expression  of  power  in  all  these  Boman 
remains  which  never  fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe  and  force 
admiration  from  him  despite  his  better  judgment.  These  qualities, 
coupled  with  the  associations  that  attach  themselves  to  every  brick 
and  every  stone,  render  the  study  of  them  irresistibly  attractive.  It 
was  with  Imperial  Bome  that  the  ancient  world  perished ;  it  was  in  her 
dominions  that  the  new  and  Christian  world  was  born.  All  that  was 
great  in  Heathendom  was  gathered  within  her  walls,  tied,  it  is  true, 
into  an  inextricable  knot,  which  was  cut  by  the  sword  of  those  barba- 
rians who  moulded  for  themselves  out  of  the  fragments  that  x>olity  and 
those  arts  which  will  next  occupy  our  attention.  To  Bome  all  previous 
history  tends ;  from  Bome  all  modem  history  springs  :  to  her,  there- 
fore, and  to  her  arts,  we  inevitably  turn,  if  not  to  admire,  at  least  to 
learn,  and  if  not  to  imitate,  at  any  rate  to  wonder  at  and  to  con- 
template a  phase  of  art  as  unknown  to  previous  as  to  subsequent  his- 
tory, and,  if  properly  understood,  more  replete  with  instruction  than 
any  other  form  hitherto  known.  Though  the  lesson  we  learn  from 
it  is  far  oftener  what  to  avoid  than  what  to  follow,  still  there  is  such 
wisdom  to  be  gathered  from  it  as  should  guide  us  in  the  onward  path, 
which  may  lead  us  to  a  far  higher  grade  than  it  was  given  to  Bome 
herself  ever  to  attain. 
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The  earliest  iuhabitantB  of  Borne  were  an  Arj^an  or,  as  they  used  to  be 
called,  Indo-Germanic  race,  who  established  themselves  in  a  country 
previously  occupied  by  Felasgians.  Their  principal  neighbour  on  one 
side  was  Etruria,  a  Pelasgian  nation.  On  the  other  hand  was  Magna 
Grsecia,  which  had  been  colonised  in  veiy  early  ages  by  Hellenic 
settlers  of  kindred  origin.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Homans  should  not  be  in  fact  a  mixture  of  the  styles 
of  these  two  people.  As  a  transition  order,  it  was  only  a  mechanical 
juxtaposition  of  both  styles,  the  real  fusion  taking  place  many  long 
centuries  afterwards.  Throughout  the  Eoman  period  the  two  styles 
remain  distinct,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  referring  almost 
every  feature  in  Roman  architecture  to  its  origin. 

From  the  Greeks  were  borrowed  the  rectangular  peristylar  temple, 
with  its  columns  and  horizontal  architraves,  though  they  seldom  if  ever 
used  it  in  its  perfect  purity,  the  cella  of  the  Greek  temples  not  being 
sufficiently  large  for  their  purposes.  The  principal  Etruscan  temples, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  were  square  in  plan,  and  the  inner  half 
occupied  by  one  or  more  cells,  to  the  sides  and  back  of  which  the 
portico  never  extended.  The  Eoman  rectangular  temple  is  a  mixture 
of  these  two :  it  is  generally,  like  the  Greek  examples,  longer  than  its 
breadth,  but  the  colonnade  never  seems  to  have  entirely  surrounded  the 
building.     Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  two  sides  as  well  as  the  front, 
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but  more  generally  the  oella  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inner  part, 
though  frequently  ornamented  by  a  false  peristyle  of  three-quarter 
columns  attached  to  its  walls. 

Besides  this,  the  Eomans  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans  a  circular 
form  of  temple  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  which  to  their  tomb-build- 
ing predecessors  must  have  been  not  only  a  familiar  but  a  favourite 
form.  As  applied  by  the  Homans  it  was  generally  encircled  by  a 
peristyle  of  columns,  though  it  is  not  dear  that  the  Etruscans  so  used 
it ;  this  may  therefore  be  an  improvement  adopted  from  the  Greeks  on 
an  Etruscan  form.  In  early  times  these  circular  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Vesta,  Cybele,  or  some  god  or  goddess  either  unknown  or  not 
generally  worshipped  by  the  Aryan  races ;  but  in  later  times  this 
distinction  was  lost  sight  of. 

A  more  important  characteristic  which  the  Bomans  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans  was  the  circular  arch.  It  was  known,  it  is  true,  to  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks ;  yet  none  of  these  people,  perhaps 
excepting  the  Assyrians,  seem  to  have  used  it  as  a  feature  in  their 
ornamental  architecture ;  but  the  Etruscans  appear  to  have  had  a  pecu- 
liar predilection  for  it,  and  from  them  the  Bomans  adopted  it  boldly, 
and  introduced  it  into  almost  all  their  buildings.  It  was  not  at  first 
used  in  temples  of  Grecian  form,  nor  even  in  their  peristylar  circular 
ones.  In  the  civil  buildings  of  the  Bomans  it  was  a  universal  feature, 
but  was  generally  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Grecian  orders.  In 
the  Colosseum,  for  instance,  the  whole  construction  is  arched ;  but  a 
useless  network  of  ill-designed  and  ill-arranged  Grecian  columns,  with 
their  entablatures,  is  spread  over  the  whole.  This  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  mixture  of  the  two  styles,  and  as  such  is  very  characteristic  of 
Roman  art ;  but  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  place  of  these  columns 
would  have  been  far  better  supplied  by  buttresses  or  panels,  or  some 
expedient  more  correctly  constructive. 

After  having  thoroughly  familiarised  themselves  with  the  forms  of 
the  arch  as  an  architectural  feature,  the  Bomans  made  a  bold  stride  in 
advance  by  applying  it  as  a  vault  both  to  the  circular  and  rectangular 
forms  of  buildings.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  this  are  the  rotunda 
of  the  Pantheon  and  the  basilica  of  Maxentius,  commonly  called  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  strangely  like  each  other  in  conception,  though 
apparently  so  distant  in  date.  In  these  buildings  the  Boman  archi- 
tects so  completely  emancipated  themselves  from  the  trammels  of 
former  styles  as  almost  to  entitle  them  to  claim  the  invention  of  a  new 
order  of  architecture.  It  would  have  required  some  more  practice  to 
invent  details  appropriate  to  the  purpose ;  still  these  two  buildings 
are  to  this  hour  unsurpassed  for  boldness  of  conception  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  method  ought  to  be  applied. 
This  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  so  far  as  the  interior  of  the 
Pantheon  is  concerned.     In  simple  grandeur  it  is  as  yet  unequalled ; 
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its  faults  being  principally  those  of  detail.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however, 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  its  present  mined  state  ; 
but  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  j'^et  remains  of  it,  in  boldness 
and  majesty  of  conception  it  must  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  other 
example,  though  it  must  have  required  far  more  familiarity  with  the 
style  adopted  to  manage  its  design  as  appropriately  as  the  simpler 
dame  of  the  Pantheon. 

These  two  buildings  may  be  considered  as  exemplifying  the  extent 
to  which  the  Komans  had  progressed  in  the  invention  of  a  new  style 
of  architecture  and  the  state  in  which  they  left  it  to  their  successors. 
It  may  however  be  worth  while  pointing  out  how,  in  transplanting 
Eoman  architecture  to  their  new  capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  semi-Oriental  nation  seized  on  its  own  circular  form, 
and,  modifying  and  moulding  it  to  its  purpose,  wrought  out  the 
Byzantine  style ;  in  which  the  dome  is  the  great  feature,  almost  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  rectangular  form  with  its  intersecting  vaults. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rectangular  form  was  appropriated  by  the 
nations  of  the  West  with  an  equally  distinct  rejection  of  the  circular 
and  domical  forms,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  we  find  an  Eastern 
people  still  incorporated  with  them.  Thus  in  Italy  both  styles  con- 
tinued long  in  use,  the  one  in  baptisteries,  the  other  in  churches, 
but  always  kept  distinct,  as  in  Rome.  In  France  they  were  so  com- 
pletely fused  into  each  other  that  it  requires  considerable  knowledge 
of  architectural  analysis  to  separate  them  again  into  their  component 
parts.  In  England  we  rejected  the  circular  form  altogether,  and  so 
they  did  eventually  in  Germany,  except  when  under  French  influence. 
Each  race  reclaimed  its  own  among  the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  used  it 
with  the  improvements  it  had  acquired  during  its  employment  in  the 
Imperial  city. 

Orders. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  attempting  to  classify 
the  numerous  examples  of  Roman  architecture  is  the  immense  variety 
of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  compared  with  previous  styles. 
In  Egypt  architecture  was  applied  only  to  palaces  and  tombs.  In 
Greece  it  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  temples  and  theatres ;  and  in 
Etruria  to  tombs.  It  is  in  Rome  that  we  first  feel  that  wo  have  not 
to  deal  with  either  a  Theocracy  or  a  kingdom,  but  with  a  great  people, 
who  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  rendered  architecture  sub- 
servient to  the  myriad  wants  of  the  many-headed  monster.  It  thus 
happens  that  in  the  Roman  cities,  in  addition  to  temples  we  find 
basilicas,  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  baths,  palaces,  tombs,  arches  of 
tritimph  and  pillars  of  victory,  gates,  bridges,  and  aqueducts,  all 
equally  objects  of  architectural  skill.  The  best  of  these,  in  fact,  are 
those  which  from  previous  neglect  in  other  countries  are  here  stamped 
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with  originality.  These  would  have  W-ii  noble  works  indeed  had  it 
not  been  that  the  Komans  unsucceesfiilly  applied  to  them  those  orders 
and  details  of  architoclure  which  were  intended  only  to  be  applied  to 
temples  bj'  iitlier  nations.  In  the  time  of  Oonstitutine  these  orders 
had  nearly  died  out,  and  were  only  sul>ordinalely  used  for  dL-oorative 
purposes.  In  a  little  while  tliey  would  have  died  out  altogetlier,  and 
the  Roman  would  havu  become  a  new  and  complete  style ;  but,  as 
before  remarked,  this  did  not  take  place,  and  the  most  ancient  orders 
therefore  still  remain  an  cBaeutial  part  of  Homan  arl.  We  find  the 
old  orders  predominating  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  see  them 
gradually  die  out  as  we  approach  that  of  Oonetantlue. 

UoRIt:. 

Adopting  the  usual  classifi cation,  the  first  of  the  Boman  ordera  is 
the  Doric,  which,  like  everything  else  in  tJiis  style,  takes  a  place 
about  half-way  between  the  Tuscan  wooden  posts  and  the  nobly  simple 

order  of  the  Greeks.     It  no  doubt  was 

a  great  improvement  on  the  former, 
but  for  monumental  purposes  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  latter.  It  was,  however, 
more  manageable ;  and  fur  forums  or 
courtyards,  or  as  a  three-quarter  column 
between  arcades,  it  was  better  adapted 
than  the  severer  Greek  style,  which. 
when  so  employed,  not  only  loses  almost 
all  its  beauty,  but  becomes  more  un- 
meaning than  the  Boman.  This  fact 
was  apparently  recognised ;  for  there 
is  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  single  Doric 
temple  throughout  tho  Roman  world. 
It  would  in  consequence  be  moKt  unfair 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  a  mere 
utilitarian  prop  used  only  in  civil  build- 
ings and  an  order  which  the  most  refined 
artists  in  the  world  spent  all  their  ingenuity  in  rendering  the  most 
perfect,  because  it  was  devoted  to  tho  highest  religioiis  purposes. 

The  addition  of  an  independent  base  made  the  oriler  much  more 
generally  useful,  and  its  adoplion  brought  it  much  more  into  harmony 
with  the  other  two  existing  orders,  which  would  api>ear  to  have  been 
the  principal  object  of  its  introduction.  Tlie  keynote  of  lioman 
architecture  was  the  Corinthian  order;  and  as,  from  the  necessities  of 
their  tall,  many-stoi-eyed  buildings,  the  Romans  were  forced  to  use  the 
three  orders  together,  often  one  over  the  other,  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  three  should  Ije  reduced  to  something  like  harmony.     This 
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was  accordingly  done,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Doric  order,  which, 
except  when  thuB  used  in  combination,  must  be  confessed  to  have 
very  little  claim  to  our  admiration. 


Ionic. 

llie  Eomans  were  much  more  unfortunate  in  their  modifications 
of  the  Ionic  order  than  in  those  which  they  introduced  into  the  Doric. 
They  never  seem  to  have  either  liked  or  understood  it,  nor  to  have 
employed  it  except  as  a  mezzo  termine  between  the  other  two.  In  its 
own  native  East  this  order  had  originally  only  been  used  in 
porticoes  between  piers  or  antas,  where 
of  course  only  one  face  was  shown, 
and  there  were  no  angles  to  be  turned. 
When  the  Greeks  adopted  it  they  used 
it  in  temples  of  Doric  form,  and 
in  consequence  were  obliged  to  intro- 
duce a  capital  at  each  angle,  with  two 
voluted  faces  in  juxtaposition  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  In  some  instances 
— internally  at  least— as  at  BassuQ  (Wood- 
cut No.  138)  they  used  a  capital  with 
four  faces.  The  Eomans,  impatient  of 
control,  eagerly  seized  on  this  modifica- 
tion, but  never  quite  got  over  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  its  employment.  With 
them  the  angular  volutes  became  mere 
horns,  and  even  in  the  best  examples 
the  capital  wants  harmony  and  meaning. 

When  used  as  a  three-quarter  column  these  alterations  were  not 
required,  and  then  the  order  resembled  more  its  original  form ;  but 
even  in  this  state  it  was  never  equal  to  the  Greek  examples,  and 
gradually  deteriorated  to  the  coiTupt  application  of  it  in  the  Temple 
of  Concord  in  the  Forum,  which  is  the  most  degenerate  example  of 
the  order  now  to  be  found  in  Roman  remains. 


180. 


Ionic  Order. 


Corinthian. 

The  fate  of  this  order  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  was  different 
from  that  of  the  other  two.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  had  reached 
their  acme  of  perfection  in  the  hands  of  the  Grecian  artists,  and  seem 
to  have  become  incapable  of  further  improvement.  The  Corinthian, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  recent  conception ;  and  although  nothing  can 
surpass  the  elegance  and  grace  with  which  the  Greeks  adorned  it,  the 
new  capital  never  acquired  with  them  that  fulness  and  .strength  so 
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re(|uiBitc  to  retider  it  an  appropriate  architectural  ornament.     These 
were  adiled   to   it  by   the    Koraans,  or   rather  perhaps    by   Grecian 
artists  acting  under  their  dii-ection,  who  thus,  as  shown  in  Woodcut 
No.  191,  produced  an  order  which  fur  richness  combined  with  propor- 
tion and  architcc 
tural   fitness   has  ' 
hardly  been  sur- 
passed.   The  liuee 

is     elegant    and  I 

appropriate ;    tho  | 

stiaft  is  of  the  moi 

proportion,    and  t  I 

gives  it  just  the 
degree  of  richnet 
more ;  while  tb 
though  bordering 
ornamentation,  is 
arranged  as  to  a 
Buitetl  to  tho  worl 
do.  The  acanthui 
in  true,  approach 
verge  of  that  degr< 
imitaiion  of  natti 
though  allowable  1 
tural  omamenta, 
advisable ;  thej' 
over,  disposed  bo 
and  there  still  r 
much  that  is  convi 
them,  that,  thoug 
not  juBlly  open  U 
on  this  account, 
nevertheless  a  verj'  cauciud 

The  entablature  is  not  so 
admirable  an  the  column.  The 
architrave  is  too  richly  carved. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that 
this  arose  from  tho  artist 
having  copied  in  carving 
what  the  Greeks  had  only 
painted,  and  thereby  produced  a  complexity  far  from  pleasing. 

The  fiioKe,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  perfectly  plain ;  but  this  un- 
doubtedly was  not  tJie  ciise  when  originally  erected.  It  cither  must 
have  been  painted  (in  which  case  tho  whole  order  of  counso  was  also 
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painted),  or  ornamented  with  scrollB  or  figures  in  bronze,  which  may 
probably  have  l)een  gilt. 

The  cornice  is  perhaps  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  archi- 
trave, of  being  over-rich,  though  thi.s  evidently  arose  from  the  same 
cause,  viz.,  reproducing  in  carving  what  was  originally  only  painted ; 
which  to  our  Northern  eyes  at  least  appears  more  appropriate  for 
internnl  than  for  exterral  decoration,  though,  under  the  purer  skies 
where  it  was  introduced  and  used,  this  remark  may  be  hardly 
applicable. 

The  order  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  is,  according  to  our 
notions,  a  nobler  specimen  of  what  an  external  pillar  should  be  than 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  The  shafts  are  of  one  block, 
unfiuted;  the  capital  plainer;  and  the  whole  entablature,  though  as 
coiTectly  proportional,  is  far  less  ornamented  and  more  suited  to  the 
greater  simplicity  of  the  whole. 

I'he  order  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is  another 
example  intermediate  between  these  two.  The  columns  are  in  this 
instance  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  architrave  is 
plain.  The  frieze,  however,  is  ornamented  with  more  taste  than  any 
other  in  Bome,  and  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  those  conventional 
representations  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  so  well  suited  to 
architectural  purposes — more  like  Nature  than  those  of  the  Greeks, 
but  still  avoiding  direct  imitation  sufficiently  to  escape  the  affectation 
of  pretending  to  appear  what  it  is  not  and  cannot  be. 

The  Maison  Carree  at  Nimes  presents  an  example  of  a  frieze  orna- 
mented with  exquisite  taste,  while  at  Baalbec,  and  in  some  other 
examples,  we  have  them  so  over-ornamented  that  the  effect  is  far  more 
offensive,  from  utter  want  of  repose,  than  the  frieze  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator  ever  could  be  from  its  baldness. 

Besides  these  there  are  at  least  fifty  varieties  of  Corinthian  capitals 
to  be  found,  either  in  Bome  or  in  various  parts  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
all  executed  within  the  three  centuries  during  which  Bome  continued 
to  be  the  imperial  city.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  that  elegant 
simplicity  which  so  evidently  betrays  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  artist, 
while  others  again  show  a  lavish  exuberance  of  ornament  which  is  but 
too  characteristic  of  Roman  art  in  general.  Many,  however,  contain 
the  germs  of  something  better  than  was  accomplished  in  that  age ; 
and  a  collection  of  them  would  afford  more  useful  suggestions  for 
designing  capitals  than  have  yet  been  available  to  modern  artists. 

Composite  Order. 

Among  their  various  attempts  to  improve  the  order  which  has 
just  been  described,  the  Bomans  hit  upon  one  which  is  extremely 
characteristic   of  their  whole   style  of  art.      This  is  known  by  the 
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dietinguiuhing  name  of  the  Compoeite  order,  though  virtually  more 
like  the  typical  examples  of  tho  Corinihian  order  than  many  of  IhoHe 
classerl  tinder  the  latter  denomination. 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  Corinthian 
cupital  is  the  weakness  of  the  amall  volutes 
supporting  the  angles  of  the  abacus.  A 
true  artist  would  have  remedied  this  by 
adding  to  their  strength  and  carrj-ing  np 
the  fulness  of  the  capital  to  the  top.  The 
lioniana  removed  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  and  BuLetituted  an  Ionic  capital 
instead.  Their  only  original  idea,  if  it 
may  l>e  bo  called,  in  art  was  that  of 
putting  two  dissimilar  things  toguther 
to  make  one  which  should  combine  the 
(^-^^ — -" "~  ^^      l)eautieB  of  botli,  though  as  a  rule  the  ono 

<^-  '^       generally  serves  to  destroy  the  other.     In 

S K    the  Composite  capital   they  never  could 

I 1    hide     the  junction  ;     and    consequently, 

18  .      loBipn"!     n  pr.  tliough    rich,    and    in    some    respects    an 

improvement  on  the  order  out  of  which  it  grew,  this  eapitnl  never 
cnnip  into  general  use,  and  hnn  seldom  found  favour  except  amongst 
the  blindest  admirers  of 
all  that  the  Homans  did. 
In  the  latter  days  of 
the  Empire  the  Romans 
attempted'  another  inno- 
vation   which     promised 
far    better   success,    and 
with  very  little  more  ela- 
boration would  have  been 
a  great  gain  to  the  prin- 
ciples    of     architectural 
design.      This    was    the 
introduction  of  tho  Per- 
sian   or   Assyrian    base, 
modified  to  suit  the  dt;- 
tails  of  the  Corinthian  or 
Composite  orders.  If  they 
iij.     rnrii.thijiniiii-,^iinciinfThi.rrho(st.Pr»iedtin       had  always  used  this  in- 
stead of  the  square  pedes- 
tals on  which  they  mouuted  their  columns,  and  had  attenuated  the 
pillars  slightly  when  used  with  arcades,  they  would   have   avoided 
many  of  the  errors  they  fell  into.     This  application,  however,  came 
too  late  to  be  generally  used  ;  and  the  forms  already- introduced  con- 
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tinued  to  prevail.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  a  Persopolitan 
base  for  an  Ionic  and  oven  for  a  Corinthian  column  would  be  amongst 
the  greatest  improvements  that  could  now  be  introduced,  especially 
for  internal  architecture. 


CourosirE  A':cades. 

The  true  Roman  order,  however,  was  not  any  of  these  eolumnar 
ordinances  we  have  been  enumerating,  but  an  arrangement  of  two  pillars 
placed  at  a  distance  from   one   another  nearly  equal  to  their  own 
height,  and  having  a  very  long  entablature,  which  jn  consequence 
required  to  be  supported  in  the  centre  by  an  ai-ch  springing  from 
piers.     This,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  was  in  fact 
merely  a  screen  of  Grecian  architecture  plftcwl  in  fiont  of  a  conatmc- 
tion  of  Etruscan  design.     Though  not 
without  a  certain  richness  of  effect, 
still,  as  used  by  the   Eomans,  these 
two  systems  remain  too  distinctly  dis- 
similar for  the  result  to  be  pleasing,  ' 
and    their    nse    necessitated    certain 
supplemental     arrangements    by    no 
means  agreeable.     In  tlic  first  place, 
the   columns  had  to   bo  mounted  on 
pedestals,  or  otherwise  an  entablature 
proportional  to  their  size  would  have 
been  too  heavy  and  too  imiiortant  for 
a  thing  so  useless  and  so  avowedly  a 
mere   ornament.      A  projecting  key-      ,s<.  itnne  .\raar. 

stone  was    also   introduced  into   the 

arch.  This  was  unobjectionable  in  itself,  but  when  projecting  so  far 
as  to  do  the  duty  of  an  intermediate  capital,  it  overpowered  the  arch 
without  being  equal  to  the  work  required  of  it. 

The  Bomaus  used  these  arcades  with  all  the  3  orders,  frequently 
one  over  the  other,  and  tried  various  expedients  to  harmonise  the  con- 
struction with  the  ornamentation,  but  without  much  effect.  They 
seem  always  to  have  felt  the  discordance  as  a  blemish,  and  at  last  got 
rid  of  it,  but  whether  they  did  so  in  the  best  way  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  most  obvious  mode  of  effecting  this  would  no  doubt  have  been  by 
omitting  the  pillars  altogether,  bending  the  architrave,  as  is  usually 
done,  round  the  arch,  and  then  inserting  the  frieze  and  cornices  into 
the  wall,  using  them  as  a  string-course.  A  slight  degree  of  piactice 
would  soon  have  enabled  them — by  panelling  the  pier,  cutting  off  its 
anglefl,  or  some  such  expedient— to  have  obtained  the  degree  of  light- 
ness or  of  ornament  they  required,  and  so  really  to  have  invented  a 
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This,  however,  wae  not  the  course  that  the  Romans  pursued.  What 
they  did  wtis  to  remove  the  pier  altogether,  and  to  subetitut©  for  it 
the  pillar  taken  down  from  its  pedestal,  'i'his  of  course  was  not 
etfactfid  at  once,  but  was  the  result  of  many  trials  and  expedients.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  is  observed  in  the  Ionic  Temple  of  Concord 
before  allnded  to,  in  whiuh  a  concealed  arch  is  thixjwu  from  the  head 
of  each  pillar,  but  above  the  entablature,  so  as  to  take  the  whole 
weight  of  the  superstructure  from  off  the  cornice  between  the  pillars. 
^V1lcn  once  this  was  done  it  was  perceived  that  so  deep  an  entablature 


was  no  longer  required,  and  that  it  might  be  either  wholly  omitted, 
as  was  Bonictimes  done  in  the  centre  iutercolumniation,  or  very  much 
reduced.  There  is  an  old  temple  at  Talavera  in  Spain,  which  is  a 
good  example  of  the  former  expedient ;  and  the  Cliurch  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  built  by  Coustantine  at  Jerusalem,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  latter.  There  the  architrave  is  cut  off  so  as  merely  to  form  a 
block  over  each  of  the  pillars,  and  the  frieze  and  cornice  only  are 
carried  across  from  one  of  these  blocks  to  the  other,  while  a  bold  arch 
is  thrown  from  pillar  to  pillar  over  these,  so  as  to  take  any  weight 
from  off  a  member  which  has  at  last  become  a  mere  ornamental  part 
of  the  stylo. 

In  Diocletian's  reign  we  find  all  these  changes  already  introduced 


'  It  has  recently  beoome  tlie  Tashion  lo  |  ia  that  used  by  AdnmB,  whioh  has  coii- 
spc'll  the  nume  t^polnlo  or  Sjietnto.  The  seqiiontly  become  clMSiral  among  orrhi- 
modo  of  writing  it  adopted  in  Ihia  norh  '  tects. 
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into  domestic  architecture,  aB  bIiowii  in  Woodcut  No.  186,  representing 
the  great  court  of  his  palace  at  Spalatro,  where,  at  one  end,  the 
entablature  is  bent  into  the  form  of  an  arch  for  the  central  inter- 
columniation,  while  at  the  sides  the  arches  spring  directly  from  the 
capitals  of  the  columns. 

Had  the  Romans  at  this  period  been  more  desirous  to  improve 
their  external  aix5hitecture,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  have 
adopted  the  expedient  of  omitting  the  entire  entablature ;  but  at  this 
time  almost  all  their  efforts  were  devoted  to  internal  improvement, 
and  not  unfrequently  at  the  expense  of  the  exterior.  Indeed  the  whole 
history  of  Boman  art,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constan- 
tine,  is  a  transition  from  the  external  architecture  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  internal  embellishment  of  the  Christians.  At  first  we  see  the 
cells  of  the  temple  gi'adually  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  peristyle, 
and  finally,  in  some  instances,  entirely  overpowering  them.  Their 
basilicas  and  halls  become  more  important  than  their  porticoes,  and 
the  exterior  is  in  almost  every  instance  sacrificed  to  internal  arrange- 
ments. For  an  interior,  an  arch  resting  on  a  circular  column  is 
obviously  far  more  appropriate  than  one  resting  on  a  pier.  Externally, 
on  the  contrary,  the  square  pier  is  most  suitable,  because  a  pillar 
cannot  support  a  wall  of  sufficient  thickness.  This  defect  was  not 
remedied  until  the  Gothic  architects  devised  the  plan  of  coupling  two 
or  more  pillars  together ;  but  this  point  had  not  been  reached  at  the 
time  when  with  the  fall  of  Rome  all  progress  in  art  was  efFcctually 
checked  for  a  time. 

TeMI'LES. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  stiikes  the  inquirer  into  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  Eome  more  than  the  extreme  insignificance  of  her 
temples,  as  compared  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  imperial  city 
and  with  some  contemporary  temples  found  in  the  provinces.  The 
only  temple  which  remains  at  all  worthy  of  such  a  capital  is  the 
Pantheon.  All  others  are  now  mere  fragments,  from  which  we  can 
with  difficulty  restore  even  the  plans  of  the  buildings,  far  less  judge 
of  their  effect.  We  have  now  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
great  national  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  no  trace  of  it,  nor  any 
intelligible  description,  having  been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 
Its  having  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  retaining  its  original  form  to 
the  latest  day,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  temple  itself  was 
small,  and  that  its  magnificence,  if  any,  was  confined  to  the  enclosure 
and  to  the  substructure,  which  may  have  been  immense. 

Of  the  Augustan  age  we  have  nothing  but  the  remains  of  three 
temples,  each  consisting  of  only  three  columns ;  and  the  excavations 
that  have  been  made  around  them  have  noi^  sufficed  to  make  even 
their  plans  tolerably  clear. 
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The  most  remarkable  waa  that  of  J  upiter  Stator  iu  the  Forum,  the 
beautiful  details  of  which  have  been  already  adluded  to  and  described. 
This  temple  was  octastyle  in  front.  It  was  raised  on  a  stylobate  22  ft. 
in  height,  the  extreme  width  of  which  was  98  ft.,  and  this  corresponds 
as  closely  as  possible  with  100  Boman  ft.  The  angular  columns  were 
85  ft.  from  centre  to  centre.  The  height  of  the  pillars  was  48  ft.,  and 
that  of  the  entablature  12  ft.  6  in.^  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
height  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  was  nearly  equal  to  the  extreme 
width,  and  that  it  was  designed  to  be  so. 

The  pillars  certainly  extended  on  both  iianks,  and  the  temple  is 
generally  restored  as  j)eristylar,  but  apparently  without  any  authority. 
From  the  analogy  of  the  other  temples  it  seems  more  probable  that 
there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  pillars  on  each  side,  and  that 
the  apse  of  the  cell  a  formed  the  termination  opposite  the  portico. 

The  temple  nearest  to  this  in  situation  and  style  is  that  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.*  The  order  in  this  instance  is  of  slightly  inferior  dimensions 
to  that  of  the  temple  just  described,  and  of  very  inferior  execution. 
The  temple,  too,  was  very  much  smaller,  having  only  six  columns  in 
front,  and  from  its  situation  it  could  not  well  have  had  more  than  that 
number  on  the  flanks,  so  that  its  extreme  dimensions  were  probably 
about  70  ft.  by  85. 

The  third  is  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  of  which  a  plan  is  annexed ; 

for  though  now  as  completely  decayed  as 
the  other  two,  in  the  time  of  Ant.  Sabacco 
and  Palladio  there  seem  to  have  been 
sufficient  remains  to  justify  an  attempt 
at  restoration.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is 
nearly  square  in  plan  (112  ft.  by  120). 
The  cella  is  here  a  much  more  important 
part  than  is  usual  in  Greek  temples,  and 
terminates  in  an  apse,  which  afterwards 
became  characteristic  of  all  places  of  wor- 
ship. Behind  the  cella,  and  on  each  side, 
was  a  lofty  screen  of  walls  and  arches, 
part  of  which  still  remain,  and  form 
quite  a  new  adjunct,  unlike  anything  hitherto  met  with  attached  to 
any  temple  now  known. 


fiLH  aj^SIJajL^i 
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Temple  of  Mars  UlUir. 
CrejxBv's  '  Rome.') 
Scale  Too  ft.  to  1  iu. 


(From 


'  Tlie»e  dimensions,  with  all  those  tliat 
follow,  unless  otherwise  specificii ,  are  taken 
from  Taylor  tmd  Cr(  asy's  •  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Rome,'  London,  1821.  They 
seem  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  any 
others  I  am  acquaiuttd  witli. 

*  These  two  temples,  like  almost  all  the 
otherd  of  Rome,  have  recently  ])een    re- 


name by  the  Roman  or  rather  German 
antiquaries.  The  Jupiter  Tonans  is  now 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  the  Jupiter 
Stiitor  is  decreed  to  have  been  a  Temple 
of  Minerva.  I  have  preferred  the  names 
by  which  they  are  currently  known,  as 
the  architecture  is  of  more  importance 
liere  than  the  archasology. 
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The  next  class  of  temples,  called  pseudo-peripteral  (or  those  m 
which  the  cella  occupies  the  whole  of  the  after  part),  are  generally 
more  modern,  certainly  more  completely  Roman,  than  these  last.  One 
of  the  best  specimens  at  Kome  is  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
a  small  building  measuring  72  ft.  by  120.  There  is  also  a  very  elegant 
little  Ionic  temple  of  this  class  called  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis ;  while 
the  Ionic  Temple  of  Concord,  built  by  Vespasian,  and  above  alluded  to, 
appears  also  to  have  been  of  this  class.  So  was  the  temple  in  the  forum 
at  Pompeii  ;  but  the  finest  specimen  now  remaining  to  us  is  the  so-called 
Maison  Carree  at  Nimes,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  elegant 
temples  of  the  Roman  world,  owing  probably  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty 
to  the  taste  of  the  Grecian  colonists  long  settled  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  is  hexastyle,  with  11  columns  in  the  flanks,  3  of  which  stand  free, 
and  belong  to  the  portico ;  the  remaining  8  are 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The  temple 
is  small,  only  45  ft.  by  So  ;  but  such  is  the  beauty 
of  its  proportions  and  the  elegance  of  its  details 
that  it  strikes  every  beholder  with  admiration. 

The  date  of  this  temple  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  From  the  nail-holes  of  the 
inscription  on  the  frieze  it  has  been  attempted 
to  make  out  the  names  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Ca?sar,  is?.  PUn  of  Matson  Carree 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  its  architecture  scale  lob  ft  to  i  in. 
to  contradict  this  hypothesis.  Even  if  the  build- 
ings in  the  capital  were  such  as  to  render  this  date  ambiguous,  it 
would  scarcely  be  safe  to  apply  any  argument  derived  from  them 
to  a  provincial  example  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  Grecian  colony. 
But  for  their  evidence  we  might  almost  be  inclined  to  fancy  its  style 
represented  the  age  of  Trajan. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  in  the  same  city  is  another  edifice  of  singular 
beauty  of  detail,  and  interesting  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  plan.     Exclusive  of  the  portico  it  is 
nearly  square,  70  ft.  by  65,  and  is  divided  into 
three  aisles,  which  are  all  covered  with  ribbed 
stone  vaults  of  a  larger  and  bolder  design  in  de- 
tail than  those  of  Gothic  form,  and  singularly 
interesting  as  the  origin  of  much  that  we  find  after-        ■     ■     ■     ■ 
wards.  There  are  some  of  the  arrangements  of  this  iss.  i'lan  of  Temple  of 
building  which  in  its  ruined  state  it  is  difficult  to       scai«  loo  ft.  to  i  in. 
understand,  but  these  are  not  important. 

Throughout  this  building  the  details  of  the  architecture  are  un- 
surpassed for  variety  and  elegance  by  anything  found  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  are  applied  here  with  a  freedom  and  elegance  bespeaking 
the  presence  of  a  Grecian  mind  even  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
empire.    Another  interesting  feature  is  the  porch.  This  was  supported 

X  2 
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ItIB  VlTwof  Ihe  InlcTlor  ol  the  Templf  of  DlMii  Bl  Nlmes.    (From  Libonte.) 

by  fom  slender  columae  of  singularly  elegant  deaign,  but  placed  so 
widely  apart  that  they  could  not  have  carried  a  stone  enitablature.  It 
is  difficult  to  guess  what  could  have  been  the  form  of  tbe  woodeu 
ones  ;  but  a  mortice  which  still  exists  in  the  walls  of  the  temple  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  therefore  probably 
of  Etruscan  form  (Woodcut  No.  1S7);  though  it  may  have  assumed 
a  circular  arched  form  between  (be  pillars.' 

Another  j>eculiarity  is,  that  the  light  was  introduced  over  the 
portico  by  a  great  semicircular  window,  ae  is  done  iu  the  Buddhist 
caves  in  India ;  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  most  perfect  mode  of 
lighting  the  interior  of  a  temple  which  has  yet  lieen  discovered. 

Not  far  from  the  Colosseum,  in  the  direction  of  the  Forum,  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  great  double  temple  built  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  and  dedicated  to  Venus  and  Rome,  and  consisting 
of  the  ruins  of  its  two  cell.s,  each  abont  70  ft.  square,  covei-ed  with 
tunnel -vaults,  and  placed  back  to  back,  so  that  their  apses  touch  one 
another.  These  stand  on  a  platform  480  ft.  long  by  330  wide ;  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  ou  the  edge  of  tlils  once  stood  56  great 
columns,  65  ft.  in  height,  thus  moulding  the  whole  into  one  great 
peripteral  temple.  Some  fragments  of  such  pillais  are  said  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  hut  not  one  is  now  ei'ect, — not  even  a 

'  I.Hbcirfo, '  Momunens  do  la  Franco,'  vol.  i.  pis,  ixii.  ixt.  p,  CS.    ■ 
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base  is  in  its  place,— nor  can  any  of  its  columns  be  traced  io  any 
other  buildings.  This  part,  therefore,  of  the  arrangement  is  very  pro- 
blematical, and  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  restore  it,  as  Palladio 
and  the  older  architects  have  done,  with  a  corridor  of  ten  small 
C5olumns  in  front  of  each  of  the  cells.  If  we  could  assume  the  plan 
of  this  temple  to  have  been  really  peripteral,  as  supposed,  it  must 
have  been  a  building  worthy  of  the  imperial  city  and  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  emperor  to  whom  its  erection  is  ascribed. 

More  perfect  and  more  interesting  than  any  of  these.is  the  Pantheon, 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  temples  of  the  ancient  world. 


Externally  its  effect  is  very  much 
destroyed  by  its  two  parts,  the 
circular  and  the  rectangular,  being 
so  dissimilar  in  style  and  so  incon- 
gpniously  joined  together.  The  por- 
tico especially,  in  itself  the  finest 
which  Kome  exhibits,  is  very  much 
injured  by  being  prefixed  to  a  mass 
which  overpowers  it  and  does  not 
harmonise  with  any  of  its  lines. 
ITie  pitch,  too,  of  its  pediment  is 
perhaps  somewhat  too  high,  but^ 
notwithstanding  all  this,  its  sixteen 
columns,  the  shaft  of  each  composed 
of  a  single  block,  and  the  simple 
grandeur  of  the  details,  render  it 

perhaps    the    most    satisfactory    ex-  190.  PUnofPantheonatRome.  ScalelOOft  tolin. 

ample  of  its  class. 

The  pillars  are  arranged  in  the  Etruscan  fashion,  as  they  were 
originally  disposed  in  front  of  three-celled  temples.  As  they  now  stand, 
however,  they  are  added  unsymmetrically  to  a  rotunda,  and  in  so 
clumsy  a  fashion  that  the  two  are  certainly  not  part  of  the  same  design 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  same  age.  Either  it  was  that  the  portico 
was  added  to  the  pre-existing  rotunda,  or  that  the  rotunda  is  long 
subsequent  to  the  portico.  Unfortunately  the  two  inscriptions  on  the 
portico  hardly  help  to  a  solution  of  the  difiiculty.  The  principal  one 
states  that  it  was  built  by  M.  Agrippa,  but  the  "  it "  may  refer  to  the 
rotunda  only,  and  may  have  been  put  there  by  those  who  in  the 
time  of  Aurelius  ^  repaired  the  temple  which  had  "  fallen  into  decay 
from  age."  This  hardly  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  predicated 
of  the  rotunda',  which  shows  no  sign  of  decay  during  the  last  seventeen 


*  IMP.  C2EB.  M.  AVRELIV8  ANTONINVS 
P1V8  FELIX  AVG.  TRIB.  POTKT  V  CX)8.  PK0C08. 
PANTHEVM     VETV8TATE     CORBVPTVM     CVM 


OMNI      CVLTV      RE8T1TVERVNT.         Isabelle, 

Sditices  Circulaires,'  p.  37,  pi.  xii. 
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centuries  of  ill-treatmeut  and  neglect,  and  may  luBt  for  as  many  more 
without  injury  to  its  stability,  but  might  be  said  of  a  portico  which, 
if  of  wood,  SB  Etruscan  porticoes  usually  were,  may  easily  in  200  years 
have  required  repairs  and  rebuilding.  From  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion on  the  spot,  I  am  convinced  that  the  portico  was  added  at  some 
subsequent  period  to  the  rotunda.  If  by  Agrippa,  then  the  dome 
must  belong  to  Eepublican  times  ;  if  by  Severus  it  may  have  been,  aa 
is  generally  supposed,  the  hall  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.'  Altogether 
I  know  of  no  building  whose  date  and  arrangements  are  so  singular 


1*1.  HoLf  Elevttlon,  half  SFCtlon,  or  Uic  I'lnlhcoii  it  Roms.    »<nil*  SO  fl,  U  1  In. 

and  so  exceptional  as  this.  Though  it  in,  and  always  must  have  been, 
one  of  tho  most  prominent  buildings  in  Itome,  and  m'st  important 
from  its  size  and  design,  I  know  of  no  other  building  in  Rome  whose 
date  or  original  destination  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine. 

Internally  perhaps  the  greatest  defect  of  the  building  is  a  want  of 
height  in  the  perpendicular  part,  which  the  dome  appears  to  overpower 
and  crush.  This  mistake  is  aggravated  by  the  lower  part  being  cut 
up  into  two  storeys,  on  attic  being  placed  over  the  lower  order.     The 


'  When  the  first  edition  of  this  vork  .  aonnl  Gxnminatioii,  bowever,  has  forred  mo 
n-ns  wiilteii  I  lu'lieved  Ihe  rotuiula  to  have  ,  verj  unvillin^ly  to  give  up  tliis  hypo- 
been  adiloil  to  thft  portico  by  SovernB;  find  ,  Iheaiti.  It  ceitninly  ia,  however,  very 
if  thia  were  bo  it  nould  get  over  n.any  nf ;  nskinishing  ilint  eiich  n  mnlt  should  bnve 
the  diffioollies  aniiug  from  irs  size  nnil  i  hc6n  nltcinpteil  at  so  airly  ftn  ago. 
the  i-hnrncler  of  its  hrlokworfc.    Sty  per-  I 
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former  defect  may  have  arisen  fioni  the  arfhitect  wishing  to  Iteep  the 
walls  in  some  proportion  to  the  portico.  'l"ho  lattor  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  age  in  wliich  I  suppose  this  temple  to  have  been  remodelle<l, 
when  two  or  more  storeys  seem  to  have  become  indispensable  requi- 
eites  of  architectnral  ileMign.  We  mnst  ascribe  also  to  the  practice  of 
the  age  the  method  of  cutting  through  the  entablatnre  by  the  arches 
of  the  great  niches,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  part  of  the  last  woodcut. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  becoming  a  characteristic 
of  the  style  at  the  time  when  the  circular  part  of  this  temple  was 
arranged  as  it  at  present  appears. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  and  many  others  of  detail  that  might 
be  mentioned,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  a  simplicity  in  the  proportions 
of  this  great  temple  that  render  it  still  one  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
sublime  interiors  in  the  world,  and  the  dimensions  of  its  dome,  145  ft. 
K  in.  span  by  147  in  height,  have  not  yet  been  surpassed  by  any  subse- 
quent erection.  Though  it  is  deprived  of  its  bronze  covering  and  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  ornaments  on  which  it  mainly  depended  for 
effect,  and  thongh  these  have  been  replaced  by  tawdry  and  incongruons 
modernisms,  still  nothing  can  destroy  the  effect  of  a  design  so  vast  and 
of  a  form  so  simply  grand.  It  possesses  moreover  one  other  element 
of  architectural  sublimity  in  having  a  single  window,  and  that  placed 
high  np  in  the  building.  I  know  of  no  other  temples  which  possess 
this  feature  except  the  great  rock  cut  Buddhist  basilicas  of  India.  In 
them  the  light  ia  introduced  oven  more  artistically  than  here ;  but, 
nevertheless,  that  one  great  eye  opening  upon  heaven  is  liy  far  the 
noblest  conception  for  lighting  a  building  to  l»e  found  in  Ei:rope. 

Besides  this  great  rotunda  there  are  two  other  circular  temples 
in  or  near  Rome.     The  one  at  Tivoli,  shown 
in  plan  and  elevation  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cuts (Nos.  192  and  193),  has  long  been  known 
and  admii-ed  ;  the  other,  near  the  month  of 

the  Cloaca  Maxima,  has  a  cell  surrounded  itivoii 

by  twenty  Corinthian  columns  of  singularly  s™ie  lou  fi.  to  i  in. 

slender  proportions.  Both  these  probably 
stand  on  Etruscan  sites  ;  they  certainly  are 
Etruscan  in  form,  and  are  very  likely  sacred 
to  Polasgio  deities,  either  Vesta  or  Cybole. 

Both  in  dimensions  and  design  they  form 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  Pantheon,  as  might 
l«  expected  from  their  both  belonging  to 
the  Augustan  age  of  art ;  consequently  the    - 

cella  is  small,  its  interior  is  unoniamented,  '"^  htTivnii.  H.4I"iii n. lo iTJ! ' 
and  all  the  art  and  expense  is  lavished  on 

the  external  features,  especially  on  the  peristyle;  showing  more 
strongly    than    even    the    rectangular   temple    the    still    remaining 
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predomiuance  of  Greciau  taste,  which  wsb  grailnally  trying  out  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exact  ilates  of  both  these  temples  are 
iinkDown,  for,  as  that  at  Tivoli  shows  the  stoutest  example  of  a 
Corinthiaa  column  knowu  and  that  in  Home  the  slenderest,  it  might 
lead  to  some  important  deductions  if  wo  could  be  certain  which  was 
the  older  of  the  two.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  diliference  of  style 
has  no  connection  with  the  relative  ago  of  the  two  buildings,  but  that 
it  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  good  taste  of  the  age  to  which  they 
belong.  The  Roman  example,  being  placed  in  a  low  and  flat  situation, 
required  all  the  height  that  could  be  given  it ;  that  at  Tivoli,  bein^ 
placed  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  required  as  much  solidity  as  the  order 
would  admit  of  to  prevent  its  looking  poor  and  insecure.  A  Gothic 
or  a  Greek  architect  would  cprtainly  have  made  this  distinction. 

One  more  step  towards  the  modem  style  of  round  temples  was 
taken  before  the  fall  of  the  Wesl«m 
Empire,  in  the  temple  which  Diocletian 
built  in  hifl  palace  at  Spalatro.    Inter- 
nally the  temple  is  circular,  28  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  height  of  the  per- 
pendicular part  to   the  springing  of 
the  dome  is  about  equal  to  its  width. 
This  is  a  much  more  pleasing  propor- 
tion than  we  find  in  the  Pantheon; 
perhaps  the  very  best  that  has   yet 
been' employed.   Externally  the  build- 
ing is  an  octagon,  surrounded  by  a 
i  low  dwarf  j>eristyle,  very  unlike  that 
'   employed  in  the  older  examples.   This 
'"•iiSl;!iii™'.'']-';j;i^''«1p!;uK*'"       angularity  is  certainly   a  great  im- 
Bnii<fcirPu«iBin.ii.iii>.i  iDcKfartiion       provemcnt,  giving  expression  and  cha- 
racter to  the  building,  and  affording 
flat  faces  for  the  entrances  or  porches ;  but  the  peristyle  is  too  low, 
and  mars  the  dignity  of  the  whole.' 

Tons  its  principal  interest  conHists  in  its  being  so  extremely  simi- 
lar to  the  Christian  baptisteries  which  were  erected  in  the  following 
centuries,  and  which  were  copies,  but  very  slightly  altered,  from 
buildings  of  this  class. 

A  ill  ENS. 

Even  assuming  that  Hadrian  completed  the  great  Temple  of  Venus 
at  Kome  in  the  manner  generally  supposed,  it  must  have  been  very 

'  Thie  building  is  commonly  callotl  a  I  i 
Icmpli!,  though  it  is  not  Ituown  to  what  i 
deitj  it  waa  dedicalcd.    Mj  own  impres-  I 
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far  Biirpasaed  by  the  great  Temple  of  .hipiter  Olyiiipius  at  Athens, 
which,  though  probably  not  entirely  erected,  was  certainly  finishoti,  by 
that  omporor.  It  was  decaatyle  in  front,  with  a  double  range  of  20 
columns  on  each  flank,  so  that  it  could  not  well  have  had  leas  than 
120  colnmne,  all  aI>oHt  58  ft.  in  height,  and  of  the  most  elegant 
l^imnthian  order,  presenting  altogether  a  group  of  far  greater  mag' 
niflcence  than  any  other  temple  we  are  acquainted  with  of  it«  claes 
in  the  ancient  world.  Its  lineal  dimensions  also,  as  may  he  seen 
from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  154),  were  only  rivalled  by  the  two  great 
Sicilian  temples  at  Agrtgentum  and  Selinus  (Woodcuta  No.  148,  140j. 


It  was  171  ft.  wide  by  354  in  length,  or  nearly  the  same  dimenaionaaa 
the  groat  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Kamac,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
most  materially,  that  being  a  beautiful  example  of  an  interior,  this 
depending  for  all  its  magnificence  on  the  external  arrangement  of 
its  columns.  Nothing  now  remains  from  which  to  restore  its  internal 
arrangement  with  anything  like  certainty ;  but  it  ap[)ear8  probable 
that  the  outer  part  of  the  colla  was  arranged  as  a  peristylar  court 
open  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  154),  probably 
of  two  storeys,  so  aa  to  admit  light  into  the  interior.  This  arrange- 
ment became  so  common  in  the  early  Christian  worid  that  there  most 
have  been  some  precedent  for  it ;  which,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,' 

'  See  '  Tlie  Tme  PKnciplea  of  Deaut;  I  this  urrangenunt  will  be  found  stnted  at 
in    Art,'    p.    iV^i,  nliore  tim  retuont  Tur  |  lenglh. 
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strongly  inclines  nic  to  Ijelicve  that  the  arrangement  ahown  in  the 
plan  is  correct. 

BAALBtiC. 

The  temples  of  Palmyra  and  Kangovar  have  been  alieady  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  that  of  Jerusalem,    to 
which  clasB  they  seem  to  belong  in  their  general 
arrangement^),  though  their  details  are  borrowed 
from  Koman  architecture.     I'hie,  however,  is 
not   the    case  with    the    temples  at   Baalbec, 
which,  taken  together  and  with  their  accom- 
paniments, form  the  most  magnificent  temple 
group  now  left  to  us  of  their  class  and  age. 
The  great  temple,  if  completed  (which,  how- 
ever, it  probably  never  was),  would  have  been 
about    160    ft.    by   290,   and   therefore,   as    a 
Corinthian   temple,  only   inferior   to   that   of 
Jupiter  OlympiiiB  at  Athena.     Only  nine   of 
its  colossal  GoluraDB  are  now  standing,  hut  the 
bases  of  most  of  the  others  are  in  situ.   Scarcely 
less  magnificent  than  the  temple  itself  was  the 
court  in  which  it  stood,  above  380  ft.  square, 
and   surrounded    on   three  sides  by   recessed 
'■  porticoes  of  most  exuberant  richness,  though  in 
perhaps  rather  questionable  taste.     In  front  of 
this  was  a  hexagonal 
court    of    very    great 
beauty,  with  a  noble 
portico  of   12   Corin- 
thian   columns,    with 
two  square  bloclcB  of 
masonry  at  each  end. 
The  whole   extent   of 
the  portico  is  200  ft., 
and    of    its    kind    it 
is  perhaps  unrivalled, 
certainly    among    the 
buildings  of  so  lat-e  a 
date  as  the  period  to 
which  it.  belongs. 

The      other,     or 

xmaller  temple,  stands 

'""  scii'i™ofi*'i"iii*°'        "  cloee    to    the    larger. 

Its  dimensions,  to  the 

B  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  190).     It  is  larger 
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than  any  of  the  Koman  peripteral  temples,  being  117  ft.  by  227  ft., 
or  rather  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and 
its  portico  is  both  wider  and  higher  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Eome.  Had  this  portico  been  applied  to  that  building,  the  slope 
of  its  pediment  would  have  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  the  upper 
sloping  cornice,  and  would  have  been  the  greatest  possible  improve- 
ment to  that  edifice.  As  it  is,  it  certainly  is  the  best  proportioned 
and  the  most  graceful  Eoman  portico  of  the  first  class  that  remains 
to  us  in  a  state  of  sufficient  completeness  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  its 
effect. 

The  interior  of  the  cella  was  richly  ornamented  with  niches  and 
pilasters,  and  covei'ed  with  a  ribbed  and  coffered  vault,  remarkable, 
like  every  part  of  this  edifice,  rather  for  the  profusion  than  for  the 
good  taste  of  its  ornaments. 

One  of  the  principal  peculiarities  of  this  group  of  buildings  is  the 
immense  size  of  some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  substructure  of  the  great 
temple :  three  of  these  average  about  63  ft.  in  length,  10  ft.  5  in.  in 
breadth,  and  13  ft.  in  height.  A  fourth,  of  similar  dimensions,  is 
lying  in  the  quarry,  which  it  is  calculated  must  weigh  alone  more 
than  1100  tons  in  its  rough  state,  or  nearly  as  much  as  one  of  the 
tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  such  masses 
were  employed.  If  they  had  been  used  as  foundation  stones  their  use 
would  have  been  apparent,  but  they  are  placed  over  several  courses  of 
smaller  stones,  about  half-way  up  the  terrace  wall,  as  mere  binding 
stones,  apparently  for  show.  It  is  true  that  in  many  places  in  the 
Bible  and  in  Josephus  nothing  is  so  much  insisted  upon  as  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  .stones  used  in  the  building  of  the  Temi)le  and  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  bulk  of  the  materials  used  appearing  to  have 
been  thought  a  matter  of  far  more  importance  than  the  architecture. 
It  probably  was  some  such  feeling  as  this  which  led  to  their  employ- 
ment here,  though,  had  these  huge  stones  been  set  upright,  as  the 
Egyptians  would  have  placed  them,  we  might  more  easily  have  under- 
stood why  so  great  an  expense  should  have  been  incurred  on  their 
account.  As  it  is,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  their  being  of 
the  same  age  as  the  temples  they  support,  though  their  use  is  certainly 
exceptional  in  Roman  temples  of  this  class. 
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BASILICAS,  THEATRES,  AND  BATHS. 
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Basilicfls  of  Trajan  and  Maxentiua  — Provincial  basilicas  —  Theatre  at  Omngc 
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Basilicas. 

We  have  already  Been  that  in  size  and  magnifieence  the  temples  of 
Rome  were  among  the  least  remarkable  of  her  public  buildings.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  respect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
themselves,  the  temples  were  as  important  and  venerable  as  the 
basilicas.  The  people  cared  for  government  and  justice  more  than 
for  religion,  and  consequently  paid  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
basilicas  than  to  those  of  the  temples.  Our  means  for  the  restoration 
of  this  class  of  buildings  are  now  but  small,  owing  to  their  slight 
construction  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  their  materials  having  been 
so  suitable  for  the  building  of  Christian  basilicas  as  to  have  been 
extensively  used  for  that  purpose.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  re- 
mains which  we  do  possess  comprise  what  we  know  to  be  the  ruins  of 
the  two  most  splendid  buildings  of  this  class  in  Rome,  and  these  are 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  us  to  restore  their  plans  with  consider- 
able confidence.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  one  of  these,  the  Ulpian  or 
Trajan's  basilica,  is  the  typical  specimen  of  those  with  wooden  roofs ; 
the  other,  that  of  Maxentius,  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  is 
the  noblest  of  the  vaulted  class. 

The  rectangular  part  of  Trajan's  basilica  was  180  ft.  in  width  and 
a  little  more  than  twice  that  in  length,  but,  neither  end  having  yet 
been  excavated,  its  exact  longitudinal  measurement  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  was  divided  into  five  aisles  by  four  rows  of  columns,  each 
about  36  ft.  in  height,  the  centre  being  87  ft.  wide,  and  the  side-aisles 
23  ft.  4  in.  each.  The  centre  was  covered  by  a  wooden  roof  of  semi- 
circular form,  covered  apparently  with  bronze  plates  richly  ornamented 
and  gilt.  Above  the  side  aisles  was  a  gallery,  the  roof  of  which  was 
supported  by  an  upper  row  of  columns.  From  the  same  columns  also 
sprang  the  arches  of  the  great  central  aisle.    The  total  internal  height 
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was  thus  probably  about  120  ft.,  or  higher  than  any  English  cathe- 
dral, though  not  so  high  as  some  German  and  French  churches. 

At  one  end  was  a  great  semicircular  apse,  the  back  part  of  which 
was  raised,  being  approached  by  a  semicircular  range  of  steps.  In 
the  centre  of  this  platform  was  the  raised  scat  of  the  quaestor  or  other 
magistrate  who  presided.  On  each  side,  upon  the  steps,  were  places 
for  the  assessors  or  others  engaged  in  the  business  being  transacted. 
In  front  of  the  apse  was  placed  an  altar,  where  sacrifice  was  performed 
before  commencing  any  important  public  business.* 

Externally  this  basilica  could  not  have  been  of  much  magnificence. 
It  was  entered  on  the  side  of  the  Forum  (on  the  left  hand  of  the  plan 
and  section)  by  one  triple  dooi'way  in  the  centre  and  two  single  ones  on 
either  side,  covered  by  shallow  porticoes  of  columns  of  the  same  height 
as  those  used  internally.  These  supported  statues,  or  rather,  to  judge 
from  the  coins  representing  the  building,  rilievos,  which  may  have  set 
off,  but  could  hardly  have  given  much  dignity  to,  a  building  designed 
as  this  was.  At  the  end  opposite  the  apse  a  similar  arrangement  seems 
to  have  prevailed. 

This  mode  of  using  columns  only  half  the  height  of  the  edifice 
must  have  been  very  destructive  of  their  effect  and  of  the  general 
grandeur  of  the  structure,  but  it  became  about  this  time  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  for  temples  and 
every  other  class  of  buildings,  so  that  it  was  decidedly  an  improvement 
when  the  arch  took  the  place  of  the  horizontal  architrave  and  cornice ; 
the  latter  always  suggested  a  roof,  and  became  singularly  incongruous 
when  applied  as  a  mere  ornamental  adjunct  at  half  the  height  of  the 
fa9ade.  The  interior  of  the  basilica  was,  however,  the  important 
element  to  which  the  exterior  was  entirely  sacri6ced,  a  transition  in 
architectural  design  which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  taking  place 
much  faster  in  basilicas,  which  were  an  entirely  new  form  of  building, 
than  in  temples,  whose  conformation  had  become  sacred  from  the 
traditions  of  past  ages. 

The  basilica  of  Maxentius,  which  was  probably  not  entirely  finished 
till  the  reign  of  Constantine,  was  rather  broader  than  that  of  Trajan, 
being  195  ft.  between  the  walls,  but  it  was  100  ft.  less  in  length.  The 
central  aisle  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  width,  being  83  ft.  between 
the  columns,  and  120  ft.  in  height.  There  was,  however,  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  construction  of  the  two ;  so  much  so,  that  we  are  startled 
to  see  how  rapid  the  progress  had  been  during  the  interval,  of  less 
than  two  centuries,  that  had  elapsed  between  the  construction  of  the 
two  basilicas. 

In  this  building  no  pillars  were  used  with  the  exception  of  eight 


*  This  basilica  is  generally  represented 
as  having  an  apse  at  either  end ;  but  there 
is  no  authority  %vhatevGr  for  this,  and 


general  analogy  would  lead  us  rather  to 
infer  that  it  was  not  the  case. 
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^riitt  coluninu  in  fruiit  uf  the  piera,  eiupluyed  merely  ae  oruaiueiitii,  or 
HH  vaulting  shafts  weiti  iti  Gothic  cathedrals,  to  enpport  in  appeiirauce, 
though  not  in  conetruction, 
the  springing  of  the  vaults.' 
The  side-aiflles  were  roofeii 
liy  three  great  iirehes,  each 
72  ft.  in  span,  and  the  centre 
by  an  immense  intersecting 
vault  in  three  cuuipartmentH. 
The  form  of  these  will  be  un- 
deretood  from  the  annexed 
sections  (Woodcut*  Nos.  201 
and  202),  one  taken  longi- 
tudinuUy,  the  other  across 
the  building.  As  will  be  fieen 
from  them,  all  the  thnwts  are 
collected  to  a  point  and  a 
butti'esB  placed  there  to  re- 
ceive them  :  indeed  almost  all 
the  peculiarities  afterwards 
found  in  Gothic  vaults  are 
here  employed  on  a  fargrander 
and  more  gigantic  scale  than 
the  Gothic  architects  ever 
attempted;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
HOI.  nLi.rofM«||nti.nB«rtii«._^^^t>™  the  latter,  with  smaller  dimen- 

sions, often  contrived  by  a 
luoi'e  artistic  treatment  uf  their  materials  to  obtain  as  grand  an  effect 
and  far  more  actual  beanty  than  ever  were  attained  in  the  great  transi- 
tional halls  uf  the  If  omana.  The  largeness  of  the  iiatta  of  the  Itoman 
buildings  was  indeed  their  principal  defect,  as  in  conueqnence  of  this 
ihey  mnst  all  have  ajijwared  smaller  than  they  really  were,  whereas 
in  all  0  otliic  cathedrals  the  repetition  and  smallness  of  the  component 
parts  has  the  effect  of  magnifying  their  real  dimensions. 

The  roofs  of  these  halls  had  one  peculiarity  which  it  would  hiive 
lieen  well  if  the  mediGeval  architects  had  copied,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  all,  or  at  least  might  have  been,  honestly  used  as  roofs  without 
any  necessity  for  their  being  covered  with  others  of  wood,  ae  alt 
Gothic  vaults  nnfortunately  wire.     It  is  trno  this  is  [wrltaps  one  of 

■  Onu  of  tlic  pillaiB  uf  tliis  btuilicA  re-  «lan<la  bb  n  monuiiienUI  coluniD,  support- 
iiiaincd  in  fila  t  II  Uie  ycni  1014,  nhcii  i  iiig  a  elatue  of  the  Virgin.  Tlio  column, 
it  WM  rcuinviil  by  Carlo  Maik'iiio,  by  willi  ita  base  and  Liipitnl,  U  as  nearly 
nnlcr  of  Pan]  Y,.  and  rc-Lierlcil  in  tijc  ns  may  he  &i  fi.  in  liciglil;  tlje  wbnle 
piazza  i>f  Ht.  H.  MnggiiFro,  wIutc  it  now  I  ninuiimciit,  aa  il  now  atauda,  140  fL 
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the  cauBes  of  their  destruction,  for,  being  only  overlaid  with  cement, 
the  rain  wore  away  the  surface,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case  with 
any  composition  of  the  sort  exposed  horizontally  to  the  weather,  and, 
that  being  gone,  the  moisture  soon  penetrated  through  the  crevices  of 
the  masonry,  destroying  the  stability  of  the  vault.  Still,  some  of 
these  in  Rome  have  resisted  for  fifteen  centuries,  after  the  removal  of 
any  covering  they  ever  might  have  had,  all  the  accidents  of  climate 
and  decay,  while  there  is  not  a  Gothic  vault  of  half  their  dimensions 
that  would  stand  for  a  century  after  the  removal  of  its  wooden 
protection.  The  construction  of  a  vault  capable  of  resisting  the 
destructive  effects  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  still  remains  a 
problem  for  modern  architects  to  solve.  Until  this  is  accomplished  we 
must  regard  roofs  entirely  of  honest  wood  as  preferable  to  the  decep- 
tive stone  ceilings  which  were  such  favourites  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  provincial  basilicas  of  the  Roman  Empire  have  nearly  all 
perished,  probably  from  their  having  been  con- 
verted, first  into  churches,  for  which  they  were  so 
admirably  adapted,  and  then  rebuilt  to  suit  the 
exigences  and  taste  of  subsequent  ages.  One  ex- 
ample, however,  still  exists  in  Treves  of  sufficient 
completeness  to  give  a  good  idea  of  what  such 
structures  were.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
plan,  it  consists  of  a  great  hall,  85  ft.  in  width 
internally,  and  rather  more  than  twice  that  dimen- 
sion in  length.  The  walls  are  about  100  ft.  in 
height  and  pierced  with  two  rows  of  windows ; 
but  whether  they  were  originally  separated  by 
a  gallery  or  not  is  now  by  no  means  clear.  At 
one  end  was  the  apse,  rather  more  than  a  semi- 
circle of  60  ft.  in  diameter.  The  floor  of  the  apte 
was  raised  considerably  above  that  of  the  body 
of  the  building,  and  was  no  doubt  adorned  by  a 
hemicycle  of  seats  raised  on  steps,  with  a  throne 
in  the  centre  for  the  judge.  The  building  has  been  used  for  so  many 
purposes  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  has  been  so  much  altered, 
that  it  is  not  easy  now  to  speak  with  certainty  of  any  of  its  minor 
arrangements.  Its  internal  and  external  appearance,  as  it  stood  before 
the  recent  restoration,  are  well  expressed  in  the  annexed  woodcuts ;  and 
though  ruined,  it  was  the  most  complete  example  of  a  Roman  basilica  to 
be  found  anywhere  out  of  the  capital.  A  building  of  this  description 
has  been  found  at  Pompeii,  which  may  be  considered  a  fair  example 
of  a  provincial  basilica  of  the  second  class.  Its  plan  is  perfectly 
preserved,  as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  207.  The  most  striking 
difference  existing  between  it  and  those  previously  described  is  the 
square  termination  instead  of  the  circular  apse.  It  must,  however,  be 
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Plan  of  the  Basilica  at 

Treves. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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obKervcd  that  Poiupoii  was  aituatnd  nearer  to  Magna  Grsecia  than  to 
Kome,  and  was  indeed  far  more  a  Greek  than  a  Konian  city.  Very  slight 
traces  of  any  Etruscan  designs  have  been  discovered  there,  and  scarcely 
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any  buildings  of  the  cironlar  form  so  much  in  Togue  in  the  capital. 
Though  the  ground-plan  of  this  liasilica  remains  perfect,  the  upper 
parts  are  entirely  destroyed, 
and  we  do  not  even  know  for 
certain  whether  the  central 
portion  was  roofed  or  not;  my 
own  irapresaion  is,  howerer, 
that  it  certainly  was  so,  and 
light«d  by  a  clerestory  like  the 
cetlffi  of  Greek  temples ;  as, 
however,  it  had  no  peristyle, 
it  may  possibly  have  had  win- 
dows in  the  iipper  gallery,  and 
the  clerestory  windows  were 
probably  not  countersunk  like 
those  in  the  Greek  temples. 

There  is    a    small   square 
building  at  Otricoli,  which  is 
generally   supposed    to    be    a 
basilica,  but  its  object  as  well 
wn.    inirrnii  vio>  icthf  Buiiica  M  'invea.         as  its  age  IB  SO  Uncertain  that 
nothing   need   be    said    of    it 
here.     In  the  works  of  ^'itruvius,  too,  there  is  a  description  of  one 
built  by  him  at  Fano,  the  restoration  of  which  has  afforded  employ- 
ment for  the  ingenuity  of  the  admirers  of  that  worst  of  architects. 
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Even  taking  it  as  restored  by  those  most  desirous  of  making  the  best 
of  it,  it  is  diflficult  to  understand  how  anything  so  bad  ctmld  have 
been  erected  in  such  an  age. 

It  is  extremely  diflficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  basilicas,  owing 
principally  to  the  loss  of  all  the  earlier  examples.    Their  name  is  Greek, 
and  they  may  probably  be  considei  ed  as  derived  from 
the  Grecian  Lesche,  or  perhaps  as  amplifications  of 
the  cellaa  of  Greek  temples,  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  rather   than  of  religion ;    but  till 
we  know  more  of  their  earlier  fonn  and  origin,  it 
is  useless  speculating  on  this  point.     The  greatest 
interest  to  us,  arises  rather  from  the  use  to  Avhich 
their  plan  was  afterwards  applied,  than  from  tlie 
source  from  which  they  themselves  sprang.     All  the 
larger  Christian  churches  in  the  early  times  were 
copies,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  basilicas  of  which 
that  of  Trajan  is  an  example.      The  abundance  of 
pillars,  suitable  to  such  an  erection,  that  were  found 
everywhere  in   Eome,   rendered   their  construction 
easy  and  cheap ;  and  the  wooden  roof  with  which 
they  were  covered  was  also  as  simple  and  as  inex- 
pensive a  covering  as  could  well  be  designed.     The 
very  uses  of  the   Christian  basilicas  at  first  were 
by  no  means  dissimilar  to  those  of  their  heathen  originals,  as  they 
were  in   reality  the  assembly  halls  of  the  early  Christian  republic, 
before  they  became  liturgical  churches  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 

The  more  expensive  construction  of  the  bold  vaults  of  the  Maxentian 
basilica  went  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  early  Church,  established  in 
a  declining  and  abandoned  capital,  and  this  form  therefore  remained 
dormant  for  seven  or  eight  centuries  before  it  was  revived  by  the 
mediaBval  architects  on  an  infinitely  smaller  scale,  but  adorned  with 
a  degree  of  appropriateness  and  taste  to  which  the  Eomans  were 
btrangers.  It  was  then  used  with  a  comj)letone8s  and  unity  which 
entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  an  entirely  new  style  of  architecture. 
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Plan  of  Basilica 
at  Pompeii. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


Theatres. 

The  theatre  was  by  no  means  so  essential  a  part  of  the  economy  of 
a  Boman  city  as  it  was  of  a  Grecian  one.  With  the  latter  it  was  quite 
as  indispensable  as  the  temple;  and  in  the  somi-Greek  city  of  Hor- 
culaneum  there  was  one,  and  in  Pompeii  two,  on  a  scale  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Greece  when  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  town  itself. 
In  the  capital  there  aj)pears  only  to  have  been  one,  that  of  Marcellus, 
built  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
what  we  now  see — especially  the  outer  arcades — belong  to  that  age,  or 
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whether  the  theatre  may  not  have  been  rebuilt  and  these  arcades  added 
at  some  later  period.  It  is  so  completely  built  over  by  modem  houses, 
and  80  ruined,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
opinion  regarding  it.  Its  dimensions  were  worthy  of  the  capital,  the 
audience  part  being  a  semicircle  of  410  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  scena 
being  of  great  extent  in  proportion  to  the  other  part,  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  Roman  theatres,  as  compared  with  Grecian  edifices 
of  this  class. 

One  of  the  most  striking  Homan  provincial  theatres  is  that  of 
Orange,  in  the  south  of  France.  Perhaps  it  owes  its  existence,  or  at 
all  events  its  splendour,  to  the  substratum  of  Grecian  colonists  that 
preceded  the  Romans  in  that  country.  Its  auditorium  is  340  ft.  in 
diameter,  but  much  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the  Princes  of  Orange 
having  used  this  pait  as  a  bastion  in  some  fortification  they  were 
constructing. 

The  stage  is  very  tolerably  preserved.  It  shows  well  the  increased 
extent  and  complication  of  arrangements  required  for  the  theatrical 
representations  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  constructed,  being  a 
coiisiderable  advance  towards  the  more  modern  idea  of  a  play,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  stately  semi-religious  spectacle  in  which  the 
Greeks  delighted.  The  noblest  part  of  the  building  is  the  great  wall 
at  the  back,  an  immense  mass  of  masonry  340  ft.  in  extent  and  116  ft. 
in  height,  without  a  single  opening  above  the  basement,  and  no  orna- 
ment except  a  range  of  blank  arches,  about  midway  between  the 
basement  and  the  top,  and  a  few  projecting  corbels  to  receive  the 
footings  of  the  masts  that  supported  the  velarium.  Nowhere  does 
the  architecture  of  the  Romans  shine  so  much  as  when  their  gigantic 
buildings  are  left  to  tell  their  own  tale  by  the  imposing  grandeiir  of 
their  masses.  Whenever  ornament  is  attempted,  their  bad  taste  comes 
out.  The  size  of  their  edifices,  and  the  solidity  of  their  construction, 
were  only  surpassed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  not  always  by  them  ;  and 
when,  as  here,  the  mass  of  material  heaped  up  stands  unadorned  in  all 
its  native  grandeur,  criticism  is  disarmed,  and  the  spectator  stands 
awe-struck  at  its  majesty,  and  turns  away  convinced  that  truly  "  there 
were  giants  in  those  days."  This  is  not,  it  is  true,  the  most  intel- 
lectual way  of  obtaining  architectui'al  effect,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  the  easiest,  the  most  certain  to  secure  the  desired  result,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  permanent. 


Amphitheatres. 

The  deficiency  of  theatres  erected  by  the  Romans  is  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  number  and  splendour  of  their  amphi- 
theatres, which,  with  their  baths,  may  be  considered  as  the  true  types 
of  Roman  art,  although  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  derived  this  class 
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of  public  buildingH  from  the  Etruscans.  At  Sutri  there  is  a  very  noble 
one  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  which  was  no  doubt  used  by  that  people 
for  festal  representations  long  before  Kome  attempted  anything  of  tlie 
kind.  It  is  uncertain  whether  gladiatorial  fights  or  combats  of  wild 
beasts  formed  any  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  arena  in  those  days, 
though  boxing,  wrestling,  and  contests  of  that  description  certainly 
did ;  but  whether  the  Etruscans  actually  proceeded  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  to  slaughter  is  njore  than  doubtful. 

Even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Britain,  in  Germany  and  Gaul, 
wherever  we  find  a  Roman  settlement,  we  find  the  traces  of  their 
amphitheatres.  Their  soldiery,  it  seems,  could  not  exist  without  the 
enjoyment  of  seeing  men  engaged  in  doubtful  and  mortal  combats — 
either  killing  one  another,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  people  who  delighted  so  much  in  the  bloody 
scenes  of  the  arena  should  feel  but  very  little  pleasure  in  the  mimic 
sorrows  and  tamo  humour  of  the  stage.  The  brutal  exhibition  of  the 
amphitheatre  fitted  them,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  nation  of  conquerors,  and 
gave  them  the  empire  of  the  world,  but  it  brought  with  it  feelings 
singularly  inimical  to  all  the  softer  arts,  and  was  perhaps  the  great 
cause  of  their  ultimate  debasement. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  these 
buildings  is  that  which  adorns  the  capital ;  and  of  all  the  ruins  which 
Kome  contains,  none  have  excited  such  universal  admiration  as  the 
Flavian  Amphitheatre.  Poets,  painters,  rhapsodists,  have  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  their  arts  in  the  attempt  to  convey  to  others  the 
overpowering  impression  this  building  produces  on  their  own  minds. 
With  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  ITall  at  Kamae,  no  ruin 
has  met  with  such  universal  admiration  as  this.  Its  association  with 
the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  destruction,  and  the  half- 
prophetic  destiny  ascribed  to  it,  all  contribute  to  this.  In  spite  of 
our  better  judgment  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 

'*  The  gladiators'  bloody  circus  stands 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection,** 

and  worthy  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  admiration  of  which  it  has  been  the 
object.  Its  interior  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  or  anything 
that  can  be  called  architecture — a  vast  inverted  pyramid.  The  ex- 
terior does  not  possess  one  detail  which  is  not  open  to  criticism,  and 
indeed  to  positive  blame.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  its  magnitude,  its 
form,  and  its  associations,  all  combine  to  produce  an  efiect  against 
which  the  critic  struggles  in  vain.  Still,  all  must  admit  that  the  pillars 
and  their  entablature  are  useless  and  are  added  incongruouslj',  and 
that  the  upper  storey,  not  being  arched  like  the  lower,  but  solid,  and 
with  ugly  pilasters,  is  a  painful  blemish.  This  last  defect  is  so 
striking  that,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  dubious  evidence  of  medals.  I 
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should  feel  inclitied  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  subeeqiient  additiou,  aud 
meant  wholly  for  tho  purpose  of  supporting  and  working  the  great 
velarium  or  awning  that  covered  the  arena  during  tlio  representation, 
which  may  not  have  been  attempted  when  the  ampliitheati-e  was  first 
erected. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  now  verj-  ranch  mars  tlie  effect  of 
the  building.  The  lower  Mtorej-M  are  of  Lad  design,  but  this  is  worse. 
But  notwithstanding  tho^o  defects,  there  ia  no  building  of  Home  where 
the  principle  of  rcilu plication  of  parts,  of  which  the  Uothic  architeetfi 
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afterwards  made  so  much  use,  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
this.  The  Colosseum  is  principally  indebted  to  this  feature  for  the 
effect  which  it  produces.  Had  it,  for  instance,  been  designed  with  only 
one  storey  of  the  height  of  the  four  now  existing,  and  every  arch  had 
consequently  been  as  wide  as  the  present  four,  the  building  would 
have  scarcely  appeared  lialf  the  size  it  is  now  seen  to  be.  For  all  this, 
however,  when  close  under  it,  and  comparing  it  with  moving  figures 
and  other  objects,  we  could  scarcely  eventually  fail  to  realise  its  won- 
derful dimensions.  In  that  case,  a  true  sense  of  the  vast  size  of  the 
building  would  have  had  to  be  acquired,  as  is  the  case  with  the  facade 
of  St.  Peter  s.  Now  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  at  the  first  glance.  It 
is  the  repetition  of  arch  beyond  arch  and  storey  over  storey  that  leads 
the  mind  on,  and  gives  to  this  amphitheatre  its  im^^osing  grandeur, 
which  all  acknowledge,  though  few  give  themfcelves  the  trouble  to 
inquire  how  this  effect  is  produced. 

Fortunately,  too,  though  the  face  of  the  building  is  much  cut  up 
by  tlie  order,  the  entablatures  are  unbroken  throughout,  and  cross  the 
building  in  long  vanishing  lines  of  the  most  graceful  curvatures. 
The  oval,  also,  is  certainly  more  favourable  for  effect  than  a  circular 
form  would  be.  A  building  of  this  shape  may  perhaps  look  smaller 
than  it  really  is  to  a  person  standing  exactly  opposite  either  end; 
but  in  all .  other  positions  the  flatter  side  gives  a  variety  and  an 
apix3ai*ance  of  size,  which  the  monotonous  equality  of  a  circle  would 
never  produce. 

The  length  of  the  building,  measured  over  all  along  its  greatest 
diameter,  is  620  ft.,  its  breadth  513,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  6, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  general  proportion  of  these  buildings,  the 
variations  from  it  being  slight,  and  apparently  either  mistakes  in 
setting  out  the  work  in  ancient  times,  or  in  measuring  it  in  modern 
days,  rather  than  an  intentional  deviation.  The  height  of  the  three 
lower  storeys,  or  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  original  building, 
is  120  ft.;  the  total  height  as  it  now  stands  is  157  ft.  The  arena 
itself  measures  287  ft.  in  length  by  180  in  breadth.  The  whole  area 
of  the  building  has  been  calculated  to  contain  250,000  square  feet, 
of  which  the  arena  contains  40,000;  then  deducting  10,000  for  the 
external  wall,  200,000  square  feet  will  remain  available  for  the 
audience.  If  we  divide  this  by  5,^  which  is  the  number  of  square 
feet  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  allow  for  each  spectator  in  modem 
places  of  amusement,  room  will  be  afforded  for  40,000  spectators ;  at 
4  feet,  which  is  a  possible  quantity,  with  continuous  seats  and  the 
scant  drapery  of  the  Romans,  the  amphitheatre  might  contain  fiO,000 
spectators  at  one  time. 


*  At  the  Crystal  Palace  it  has  always  hecii  found  necessary  to  allow  6  wpiarc  feet 
to  each  person. 
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The  area  of  the  aupporta  has  also  beeu  calculated  at  about  40.000 
aqnare  feet,  or  about  one-aixth  of  the  whole  area ;  which  for  an  unroofed 
edifice  of  this  Rort  ia  more  than  Bufficient,  though  the  excess  accounts 
for  the  stability  of  the  building. 

Next  in  extent  to  this  great  metropolitan  amphitheatre  was  that 
of  Capua;  ita  d  mcnsions  were  553  ft,  by  460;  its  height  exiemally 
95  ft.  It  had  three  storeys,  designed  similarly  to  those  of  the  Colos- 
seum, but  all  of  the  Doric  order,  and  used  with  more  purity  than  in 
the  lioman  example. 

Next  in  ago,  though  not  in  size,  is  that  at  Ntme?,  4n0  ft,  by  378, 
and  72  in  height,  in  two  Btoreys.  Buth  these  storeyB  are  more  profusely 
and  more  elegantly  ornamented  with  pillars  than  those  of  cither  of  the 
amphitheatres  mentioned  above.  The  entablature  is  however  broken 
over  each  column,  and  pediments  are  introduced  on  each  front.  All 
these  arraDgcments,  though  showing  more  care  in  design  and  BufBcient 
elegance  in  detail,  make  this  building  very  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the 
two  earlier  edifices,  whose  simplicity  of  outline  makes  up,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  their  faults  of  detail. 

A  more  beautiful  example  than  this  is  that  at  Verona.  Its  dimen- 
tiionB  are  502  ft.  by  401,  and  98  ft.  high,  in  three  storeys  beautifully 
proportioned.  Here  the 
order  almost  entirely 
disappears  to  make  way 
for  rohtication,  showing 
that  it  must  be  eonsi- 
derably  more  modem 
than  either  of  the  three 
examples  al)OTe  quoted, 
though  tiardly  bo  late 
a8  the  time  of  Maxi- 
mianuB,  to  whom  it 
is  frequently  ascribed.' 

The  arena  of  this  am-  ^^.^  Eicvniionofiiie  AmnhiiiiMiteai  Vcronii  scnicson-tuiin 
phi  theatre  is  very  nearly 

perfect,  owing  to  the  caie  taken  of  it  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
it  was  often  used  for  tournaments  and  other  siwctacles ;  but  of  its 
outer  architectural  enclosure  only  four  bays  remain,  sufficient  to  enable 
an  architect  to  restore  the  whole,  but  not  to  allow  of  its  effect  being 
compared  with  that  of  more  entire  examples. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Pola,  which  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  that 
of  Verona,  and  certainly  belonging  to  the  last  days  of  the  Western 
Empire,  presents  in  its  ruin  a  curious  contrast  to  the  other.  That 
at  Verona  has  a  perfect  arena  and  only  a  fragment  of   its  exterior 

I  MHfl'i-i, '  Vemnn  Illl(^tlBtI^,"  rol.  vii.  p.  S4  ct  spq. 
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decoration,  while  the  exterior  of  Pola  is  perfect,  but  not  a  trace 
remains  of  its  arena,  or  of  the  seats  that  surrounded  it.  This  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  their  having  been  of  wood,  and  consequently  having 
either  decayed  or  been  burnt.  Like  that  at  Verona,  it  presents  all  the 
features  of  the  last  s'age  of  transition;  the  order  is  still  seen,  or 
rather  is  everywhere  suggested,  but  so  concealed  and  kept  subordinate 
that  it  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  general  effect.  But .  for 
these  faint  traces  we  should  possess  in  this  amphitheatre  one  specimen 
entirely  emancipated  from  incongruous  Grecian  forms,  but,  as  before 
remarked,  Rome  perished  when  just  on  the  threshold  of  the  new 
style. 

The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola  are  very  nearly  the 
same  as  of  that  at  Nimes,  being  436  ft.  by  346.  It  has,  however, 
three  storeys,  and  thus  its  height  is  considerably  greater,  being  97  ft. 
Owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  the 
lower  storey  shows  the  peculiarity  of  a  sub-basement,  which  is  very 
pleasingly  managed,  and  appears  to  emancipate  it  more  from  conven- 
tional forms  than  is  the  case  with  its  contemporary  at  Verona.  The 
third  storey,  or  attic,  is  also  more  pleasing  than  elsewhere,  as  it  is 
avowedly  designed  for  the  support  of  the  masts  of  the  velarium.  I'he 
pilasters  and  all  Greek  forms  are  omitted,  and  there  is  only  a  groove 
over  every  column  of  the  middle  storey  to  receive  the  masts.  There  is 
also  a  curious  sort  of  oixjn  battlement  on  the  top,  evidently  designed  to 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  awning,  though  in  what  manner  is  not 
quite  clear.  There  is  still  one  other  peculiarity  about  the  building, 
inasmuch  as  the  curvature  of  its  lines  is  broken  by  four  projections, 
intended  apparently  to  contain  staircases,  lliey  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  subsequent  additions,  the  stones  of  which  they  are  built 
being  of  a  diflferent  colour  from  those  of  the  body  of  the  building. 
In  a  building  so  light  and  open  as  this  one  is  in  its  present  state 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  projections  give  expression  and 
character  to  the  outline,  though  such  additions  would  go  far  to  spoil 
any  of  the  greater  examples  above  quoted. 

At  Otricoli  there  is  a  small  amphitheatre,  312  ft.  by  230,  in  two 
storeys,  from  which  the  order  has  entirely  disappeared ;  it  is  therefore 
possibly  the  most  modem  of  its  class,  but  the  great  flat  pilasters  that 
replace  the  pillars  are  ungraceful  and  somewhat  clumsy.  Perhaps 
its  peculiarities  ought  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  provincialisms  than 
as  genuine  specimens  of  an  advanced  style.  Still  there  is  a  pleasing 
simplicity  about  it  that  on  a  larger  scale  would  enable  it  to  stand 
comparison  with  some  of  its  greater  rivals. 

Besides  these,  which  are  the  typical  examples  of  the  style,  there 
are  the  "  Castrense  *'  at  Rome,  nearly  circular,  and  possessing  all  the 
faults  and  none  of  the  beauties  of  the  Colosseum ;  one  at  Aries,  very 
much  ruined;  and  a  great  number  of  provincial  ones,  not  only  in 
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Italy  and  Gaul,  but  m  Germany  and  Britain.  Almost  all  these  were 
principally  if  not  wholly  excavated  from  the  earth,  the  part  above- 
ground  being  the  mound  formed  by  the  excavation.  If  they  ever 
possessed  any  external  decoration  to  justify  their  being  treated  as 
architectural  objects,  it  has  disappeared,  so  that  in  the  state  at  least 
in  which  we  now  find  them  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ornamental 
class  of  works  of  which  we  are  at  present  treating. 

Baths. 

Next  in  splendour  to  the  amphitheatres  of  the  Bomans  were  their 
great  thermal  establishments :  in  size  they  were  perhaps  even  more 
remarkable,  and  their  erection  must  certainly  have  been  more  costly. 
The  amphitheatre,  however,  has  the  great  advantage  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  of  being  one  object,  one  hall  in  short,  whereas 
the  baths  were  composed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  parts,  not 
perhaps  very  successfully  grouped  together.  They  were  wholly  built 
of  brick  covered  with  stucco  (except  perhaps  the  pillars),  and  have, 
therefore,  now  so  completely  lost  their  architectural  features  that  it 
is  with  difiSculty  that  even  the  most  practised  architect  can  restore 
them  to  anything  like  their  original  appearance. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  Thermae  of  Imperial  Eome,  they  must 
not  be  confounded  with  such  establishments  as  that  of  Pompeii  for 
instance.  The  latter  was  very  similar  to  the  baths  now  found  in 
Cairo  or  Constantinople,  and  indeed  in  most  Eastern  cities.  These 
are  mere  establishments  for  the  convenience  of  bathers,  consisting 
generally  of  one  or  two  small  circular  or  octagonal  halls,  covered  by 
domes,  and  one  or  two  others  of  an  oblong  shape,  covered  with  vaidts 
or  wooden  roofs,  used  as  reception-rooms,  or  places  of  repose  after 
the  bath.  These  have  never  any  external  magnificence  beyond  an 
entrance-porch;  and  although  those  at  Pompeii  are  decorated  in- 
ternally with  taste,  and  are  well  worthy  of  study,  their  smallness 
of  size  and  inferiority  of  design  do  not  admit  of  their  being  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  those  of  the  capital,  which  are  as  charac- 
teristic of  Eome  as  her  amphitheatres,  and  are  such  as  could  only 
exist  in  a  capital  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  able  to  live  on 
the  spoils  of  the  conquered  world  rather  than  by  the  honest  gains 
of  their  own  industry. 

Agrippa  is  said  to  have  built  baths  immediately  behind  the 
Pantheon,  and  Palladio  and  others  have  attempted  restorations  of 
them,  assuming  that  building  to  have  been  the  entrance-hall.  No- 
thing, however,  can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  if  he  had  first  built 
the  rotunda  as  a  hall  of  his  baths,  that  he  should  afterwards  have 
added  the  portico,  and  converted  it  from  its  secular  use  into  a  templo 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
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Aft -before  remarked,  the  two  parts  are  certainly  not  of  the  same 
age.  If  Agrippa  built  the  rotunda  as  a  part  of  bis  baths,  the  portico 
was  added  a  century  and  a  half  or  two  centuries  afterwards,  and  it 
was  then  converted  into  a  temple.  If  Agrippa  built  the  portico,  he 
added  it  to  a  building  belonging  to  Republican  times,  which  may  always 
have  been  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes.  As  the  evidence  at  present 
stands,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  the  first  hypothesis  most 
correctly  represents  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Nero's  baths,  too,  are  a  mere  heap  of  shapeless  ruins,  and  those 
of  Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Trajan  in  like  manner  are  too  much 
ruined  for  their  form,  or  even  their  dimensions,  to  be  ascertained 
with  anything  like  correctness.  Those  of  Titus  are  more  perfect, 
but  the  very  discrepancies  that  exist  between  the  different  systems 
upon  which  their  restoration  has  been  attempted  show  that  enough 
does  not  remain  to  enable  the  task  to  be  accomplished  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  They  owe  their  interest  more  to  the  beautiful 
fresco  paintings  that  adorn  their  vaults  than  to  their  architectural 
character.  These  paintings  are  invaluable,  as  being  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  perfect  relics  of  the  painted  decoration  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  Empire,  and  give  a  higher  idea  of  Roman 
art  than  other  indications  would  lead  U8  to  expect. 

The  baths  of  Constantine  are  also  nearly  wholly  destroyed,  to 
that  out  of  the  great  Thermas  two  only,  those  of  Diocletian  and  of 
Caracalla,  now  remain  suflSciently  perfect  to  enable  a  restoration  to 
be  made  of  them  with  anything  like  certainty. 

The  great  hall  belonging  to  the  baths  of  Diocletian  is  now  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  An  gel  i,  and  has  been  considerably  altered 
to  suit  the  changed  circumstances  of  its  use;  while  the  modem 
buildings  attached  to  the  church  have  so  overlaid  the  older  remains 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  out  the  complete  plan.  This  is  of  less 
consequence,  as  both  in  dimensions  and  plan  they  are  extremely 
similar  to  those  of  Caracalla,  which  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
most  magnificent,  as  they  certainly  are  the  best  preserved,  of  these 
establishments.^ 

The  general  plan  of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
was  a  square  of  about  1 1 50  ft.  each  way,  with  a  bold  but  graceful 
curvilinear  projection  on  two  sides,  containing  porticoes,  gymnasia, 
lecture-rooms,  and  other  halls  for  exercise  of  mind  or  body.  In  the 
rear  were  the  reservoirs  to  contain  the  requisite  supply  of  water 
and  below  them  the  hypocaust  or  furnace,  by  which  it  was  warmed 
with  a  degree  of  scientific  skill  we  hardly  give  the  Romans  of  that 
age  credit  for.     Opposite  to  this  and  facing  the  street  was  one  great 


*  These  hatha  liave  been  carefully 
measured  by  M.  Blouet,  who  has  also 
published  a  restoration  of  theuL     This  is, 


on  the  whole,  certainly  the  Itest  account 
we  have  of  any  of  these  establishments. 
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portico  extending  the  whole  Length  of  the  building,  into  which 
opened  a  range  of  apartments,  meant  apparently  to  be  uaed  ae  private 
baths,  which  extend  also  some  way  up  each  aide.  In  front  of  the 
hypooaust,  facing  the  north-east,  was  a  BcmicirouB  or  Ihealridinm, 
530  ft,  long,  where  youths  performed  their  exercises  or  contended  for 
prizes. 


'I'hese  parts  were,  however,  merely  the  acceseoriee  of  the  establish- 
ment surrounding  the  garden,  in  which  tlie  principal  building  was 
placed.  This  was  a  rectangle  730  ft.  by  380,  with  a  projection  covered 
by  a  dome  on  the  Bouth-wcBtem  side,  which  was  107  ft.  in  diamet«r 
externally,  and  115  ft.  internally. .  There  were  two  small  courts  (a  a) 
included  in  the  block,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  appears  to  have 
been  roofed  over. 

The  modem  building  which  approaches  neareist  in  extent  to  this 
is  probably  our  Parliament  Honsea.  These  are  about  830  ft.  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  300,  and,  with  Westminster 
Hall,  cover  as  nearly  aa  may  be  the  same  area  as  the  central  block  of 
these  baths.  But  there  tlie  comparison  stops ;  there  is  no  building 
of  modem  times  on  anything  like  the  same  scale  arranged  wholly  for 
architectural  effect  as  this  one  is,  irrespective  of  any  utilitarian  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  walls  being  covered  with  stucco, 
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and  almost  all  the  architecture  being  expressed  in  that  material,  must 
have  detracted  considerably  from  the  monumental  grandeur  of  the 
effect.  Judging,  however,  from  what  remains  of  the  stucco  ornament  of 
the  roof  of  the  Maxentian  basilica  (Woodcut  No.  202),  it  is  wonderful 
to  observe  what  effects  may  be  obtained  with  even  this  material 
in  the  hands  of  a  people  who  understand  its  employment.  While 
stone  and  marble  have  perished,  the  stucco  of  these  vaults  still  remains, 
and  is  as  impressive  as  any  other  relic  of  ancient  Rome. 

In  the  centre  was  a  great  hall  (b),  almost  identical  in  dimensions 
with  the  central  aisle  of  the  basilica  of  Maxentius  already  described, 
being  82  ft.  wide  by  170  in  length,  and  roofed  in  the  same  manner  by 
an   intersecting  vault  in  three  compartments,  springing  from  eight 
great   pillars.     This  opened  into  a  smaller  apartment  at  each  end, 
of  rectangular  form,  and  then  again  into  two  other  semicircular  halls, 
forming  a  splendid   suite  460  ft.  in   length.     This  central   room  is 
generally  considered  as  the  tepidarium,  or  warmed  apartment,  having 
four  warm  baths  opening  out  of  it.     On  the  north-east  side  was  tlie 
natatio,  or  plunge  bath  (c),  probably  tepid,  a  room  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  and  design  as  the  central  one.    On  the  side  opposite  to  this 
was  the  circular  apartment  (d),  covered  by  the  dome  above  mentioned, 
which,  from  its  situation  and  the  openness  of  its  arrangements,  must 
have  contained  a  cold  bath  or  baths.     There  are  four  other  rooms  on 
this  side,  which  seem  also  to  have  been  cold  baths.    None  of  these  points 
have,  huwever,  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled,  nor  the  uses  of  the  smaller 
subordinate  rooms ;  every  restorer  giving  them  names  according  to  his 
own  ideas.     For  our  purpose  it  suffices  to  know  that  no  groups  of  state 
apartments  in  such  dimensions,  and  wholly  devoted  to  purposes  of 
display  and  recreation,  were  ever  before  or  since  grouped  together  under 
one  roof.     The  taste  of  many  of  the  decorations  would  no  doubt  be 
faulty,  and  the  architecture  shows  those  incongruities  inseparable  from 
its  state  of  transition ;  but  such  a  collection  of  stately  halls  must  have 
made  up  a  whole  of  greater  splendour  than  we  can  easily  realise  from 
their  bare  and  weather-beaten  ruins,  or  from  anything  else  to  which 
we  can  compare  them.     Even  allowing  for  their  being  almost  wholly 
built  of  brick,  and  for  their  being  disfigured  by  the  bad  taste  inseparable 
from  everything  Roman,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  for  size 
and  grandeur  can  compare  with  these  imperial  places  of  recreation.^ 


*  St.  George's  Hall  at  Liverpool  is  the 
mofit  exact  copy  in  modem  times  of  a  part 
of  these  baths.  The  Hall  itself  is  a  re- 
production both  in  scale  and  design  of  the 
central  hall  of  Caracalla's  baths,  bat  im- 
proyed  in  detail  and  design,  having  five 
bays  instead  of  only  three.    With  the  two 


courts  nt  each  end,  it  makes  up  a  suite  of 
apartments  very  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  Roman  examples.  The  whole  building, 
however,  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
size  of  the  central  mass  of  a  Roman  bath, 
and  therefore  gives  but  little  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  whole. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES,  TOMBS,  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 


Aiche*  at  Home;  ia  France  —  Arch  at  Trfeves — Pillars  of  Victory ™ Tomba  — 
Hinerva  Medica —  Praviaciiil  tombs  —  Easti^m  lonibs  —  Domestic  archileclure  — 
Spulatro  —  Pompeii  —  Bridges  —  Aqueducts. 

Triumphal  Arches  were  aiuoog  the  moat  peculiar  of  the  variouB  furms 
of  art  which  the  Bomaiis  borrowed  from  those  around  them,  and  used 
with  that  strange  mixture  of  sjilondour  aod  bad  taste  which  charac- 
terises all  their  works. 

These  were  in  the  first  instance  no  doubt  liorrowed  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, as  was  also 
the  ceremony  of 
the  triumph  with 
which  they  were 
ultimately  asso- 
ciated. At  first 
they  seem  rather 
to  have  been  used 
as  festal  entrances 
to  the  great  piib- 
lic  roads,  the  cm-  , 
atruction  of  which 
was  considerpd  on  e 
of  the  most  im- 
portant benefits  a 
ruler  could  confer 
upon  his  country. 
There  was  one 
erected  at  Rimini 
in  honour  of  an 

SH.     ArcbofTriOaiiit  Bcncvfnlum.    iFrom  aplat^in  Gulkbaud''' 

important  restora-  ■  ArchtMOure.') 

tion  of  the  Flami- 

nian  Way  by  Augustus  ;  another  at  Saea  in  Piedmont,  to  commemo- 
rate a  similar  act  of  the  same  Emperor.  Trajan  built  one  on  the 
pier  at  Ancona,  when  he  restored  that  harbour,  and  another  at  Bene- 
ventum,  when  he  repaired  the  Via  Appia,  represented  in  the  woodcut 
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here  given  (No.  214).  It  is  one  of  the  beet  preserved  aa  well  as  most 
gracefiil  of  it:s  class  in  Italy.  The  Arch  of  the  Sei^  at  Fola  in  Istria 
seems  also  to  have  been  erected  for  a  like  purpose.  That  of  Hadrian 
at  Athens,  and  another  built  by  him  at  Antinoe  in  Egy|it,  were 
monuments  merely  commemorative  of  the  benefits  which  he  had  con- 
ferred on  those  cities  by  the  architectural  works  he  had  erected  within 
their  walls.  My  far  the  most  imiwrtant  application  of  theao  gateways, 
in  Komo  at  least,  was  to  coinTOcraorato  a  triumph  which  may  have 
passed  along  the  road  over  which  the  arch  was  erected,  and  (erhaiw 
in  some  instancca  they  may  have  been  crecUd  beforehand,  for  tlie 
triumphal  proccsHion  to  pass  through,  and  of  which  they  would 
remain  memorials. 

The  Arch  of  Titus  at  Boiue  is  well  known  fur  the  beauty  of  its  de- 
tail, as  well  as  from  the  extraordinary  interest  which  it  derives  from 
having  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem,   and  consequently  repi'e- 
scuting  in  its  bassi-rilievi  the  spoils  of  tho 
Temple.     From  the  annexed  elevation,  drawn 
to  the  usual  scale,  it  will  be  seen   that  the 
building  is  not  large,  and  it  is  not  Sii  well  pro- 
portioned aB  that  at  Bcnevcntum,  re j 'resented  in 
iis., ArchotTiiu>»iRon»-      the  preceding  woodcut,  the  attic  being  over- 
poweringly  high.     The  absence  of  sculpture  on 
each  side  of  the  arch  is  also  a  defect,  for  the  real  merit  of  these  buildings 
is  their  being  used  as  frameworks  for  the  exhibition  of  sculptural 
representations  of  the  deeds  they  were  erected  to  commemorate. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Empire  two  side-arches  were  added  for 

fuot-passengers,   in  addition    to    the 

carriage-way  in    the   centre.     This 

added  much  to  the  splendour  of  tlie 

edifice,  and  gave  a  greater  opportunity 

for  sculptural    decoration    than    the 

single  arch  aEForded.     The   Arch   of 

SeptimiuB  Severus,  represented  to  the 

tame  scale  in    Woodcut  Ko.   216,  is 

perha^ts  the  best  specimen  of  the  class. 

ii»,      ApchofSrptiBiiiuSi.veni».  'I"hat  of  Constantins  is  very  similar 

hcjic  so  ft.  lo  1  In,  ^ij^  jjj  moBt  respects  equal  to  this  — 

a  merit  which  it  owes  to  most  of  its  sculptures  being  borrowed  from 

earlier  monuments. 

More  splendid  than  either  of  these  is  the  arch  at  Orange.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  it  was  erected,  or  even  in  what  age  :  it  is,  however, 
certainly  very  late  in  the  Koman  period,  and  shows  a  strong  tendency 
to  treat  the  order  as  entirely  subordinate,  and  to  exalt  the  plain  masses 
into  that  importance  which  charact«ri8C8  the  ]af«  transitional  period. 
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Unfortunately  its  sculpturee  are  bo  much  destroyed  by  time  and  vio- 
lenoe  that  it  is  not  easy  to  apeak  with  certainty  aa  to  their  age ;  but 
more  might  be  done  than  has  hitherto  been  effected  to  illustrato  this 
important  monument. 

At  Rheims  there  is  an  arch  which  was  probably  much  more  mag- 
nificent than  this,  AVhcn  in  a  perfect  stato  it  was  110  ft.  in  width,  and 
had  three  openinga,  the  central  one  ]  7  ft.  wide  by  40  ft.  high,  and  those 
on  each  side  10  ft.  in  width,  each  separated  by  two  Corinthian  columns. 
From  the  style  of  the  sculpture  it  certainly  was  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  having  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  has 
been  so  much  injured  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  wliat  its  original  foiin 
may  have  been. 

Besides  these  there  is  in  Frauce  a  very  elegant  single-arched  gate- 
way at  St.  R^mi,  similar  to  and  probably  of  the  same  age  as  that  at 
Beneventnm  ;  another  at  Cavallon,  and  one  at  Oar[)enti-as,  each  with 


one  arch.  There  is  also  one  with  two  similar  arches  at  I>angre«;  and 
one,  the  Porta  Nigra,  at  Besanijon,  which  shows  so  complete  a  transi- 
tion from  the  Roman  style  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  Renaissance. 

There  still  remains  in  France  another  class  of  arches,  certainly  Dot 
triumphal,  but  so  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  that  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  most  im|iortant  of  these  are 
two  at  Autun,  called  respectively  the  I'ortc  Arroux  and  the  Porto  St. 
Andr4,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  Woodcut  Ko.  217.  Each  of  these 
has  two  central  large  archways  for  carriages,  and  one  on  each  side  for 
foot-passengers.    Their  most  reitiarkabie  peculiarity  is  the  light  arcade 
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or  gallery  that  rune  across  the  top  of  them,  replacing  the  attic  of  the 
Boman  arch,  and  giving  a  degreo  of  lightbcaa  oombined  with  height 
that  those  never  possessed.  These  gates  were  certainly  not  meant  for 
defence,  and  the  apartment  over  them  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  utili- 
tarian pui)>oBe8 ;  so  that  we  may,  I  believe,  consider  it  as  a  mei'e  orna- 
mental appendage,  or  as  a  balcony  for  display  uu  festal  occasions.  It 
appears,  however,  to  oU'er  a  better  hint  for  modern  arch-builders  than 
any  other  example  of  he  cUhm. 

Even  more  interesting  than  these  gates  at  Autun  is  that  called  the 
Porta  Nigra  at  Trfeves ;  for  though  far  ruder  in  style  and  coarser  in 
detail,  as  might  be  expected  from  ihe  remoteness  of  the  province  where 
it  is  found,  it  is  far  more  complete.  Indeed  it  is  the  only  example  of 
its  class  which  we  possess  in  anything  like  its  original  stale.  Its  front 
coneists  of  a  double  ai  chway  surmounted 
by  an  arcaded  gallery,  like  the  French 
examples.  Within  this  is  a  rectangular 
court  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
roofed,  and  bcj'oud  this  a  second  double 
archway  similar  to  the  first.  At  the  ends  of 
the  court,  projecting  each  way  beyond  the 
face  of  the  gateway  and  the  gallery  sur- 
ings  four  storeyB  in  height,  containing  a  series 
n  of  small  basilic 


liNlg™"t 


mounting  it,  are  two 
of  apartments  in  the  for 


all  similar  to  one  another, 
and  measuring  aboot 
55ft.by22.    Itisnot 
-    .  easy   t«    understand 

how  these  were  ap- 
proached, as  there  is 
no  stair  and  no  place 
for  one.  Of  course 
there  must  have  been 
some  mode  of  access, 
and  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  on  the  site 
of  the  apee,  shown  in 
the  plan  (Woodcut 
'  Ko.  218),  which  was 
added  w  hen  the  build- 
si».  Vi'wodiie  I'ortjiSinr.iiiTrfvi'.,  ingwas  converted  in- 

ti^  a  church  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  These  apartments  were  prolwbly  originally  used  as 
courts  or  chambers  of  justice,  thus  realising,  more  nearly  than  any 
other  European  example  I  am  actjuainted  with,  the  idea  of  a  gate  of 
justice. 

NotwithMtrtuding  itfi  defectB  of  detail,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  out- 
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line  of  this  building  and  a  boldness  of  profile  that  render  it  an  ex- 
tremely pleaaing  example  of  the  style  adopted  ;  and  though  exhibiting 
many  of  the  faults  incidental  to  the  design  of  the  Colosseum,  it  poe- 
8e§se8  all  that  repetition  of  parts  and  Gothic  feeling  of  design  which 
give  such  value  to  its  dimensions,  though  these  are  far  from  being 
t-'outemptible,  the  building  being  ll.i  ft.  wide  by  9.i  in  height  to  the 
top  of  the  winge. 

Thei-e  probably  were  many  similar  gates  of  justice  in  the  province, 
but  all  have  jierislied,  unless  we  except  those  at  Autun  just  described. 
I  am  convinced  that  at  that  place  there  were  originally  such  wings 
as  these  at  Treves,  and  that  the  small  church,  the  apse  of  which  is 
seen  on  the  right  hand  (Woodcut  No.  217),  Btanda  upon  the  foundations 
of  one  of  these.  A  slight  excavation  on  the  ojjpoaite  side  would  settle 
this  point  at  once.    If  it  could  ]«  proved  that  these  gateways  at  Aulini 


31D.  Bridge  at  Ctumu.    (tniio  Ubocde'a 'Ilonnnieniide  Ii  Fnin».') 

had  such  lateral  adjuncts,  it  would  at  once  explain  the  use  of  the 
gallery  over  the  arch,  which  otherwise  looks  so  unmeaning,  but  would 
be  intelligible  as  a  passage  connecting  tlie  two  wings  together. 

Another  form  also  ie  that  of  an  arch  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge, 
generally  bearing  an  iuscriptitm  commemorative  of  its  building.  Its 
purpose  is  thus  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  arches  before  men- 
tioned, which  commemorate  the  execution  of  roads.  Most  of  the  great 
bridges  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  so  adorned  ;  but  unfortunately  they 
have  either  been  used  as  fortifications  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  removed 
in  modern  times  to  make  room  for  the  increased  circulation  of  traffic. 
That  built  by  Trajan  on  his  noble  bridge  at  Alcantara  in  Spain  is  well 
known ;  and  there  exists  a  double-arched  bridge  at  Salutes,  in  the  south 
of  France.     The  most  elegant  and  most  perfect  si>eoimen,  however,  ot 
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this  class  is  that  of  St.  Chamas  in  Provence,  represented  in  Woodcut 
Ko.  220.  It  consists  of  two  arches,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  of 
singular  elegance  of  form  and  detail.  Although  it  bears  a  still  legible 
inscription,  it  is  uncertain  to  what  age  it  belongs,  probably  that  of  the 
Antonines :  and  I  would  account  for  the  purity  of  its  details  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Greek  element  that  pervades  the  south  of  France.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  not  only  the  design  of 
the  whole  bridge  with  its  two  arches,  but  the  elegance  with  which 
the  details  have  been  executed. 

Used  in  this  mode  as  commencements  of  roads,  or  entrances  to 
bridges,  or  as  festal  entrances  to  unfortified  towns,  there  are  perhaps 
no  monuments  of  the  second  class  more  appropriate  or  more  capable 
of  architectural  expression  than  these  arches,  though  all  of  them  have 
been  more  or  less  spoiled  by  an  incongruous  order  being  applied  to  them. 
Used,  however,  as  they  were  in  Kome,  as  monuments  of  victory,  with- 
out offering  even  an  excuse  for  a  passage  through  them,  the  taste  dis- 
played in  them  is  more  than  questionable :  the  manner,  too,  in  which 
they  were  cut  up  by  broken  cornices  and  useless  columns  placed  on 
tall  pedestals,  with  other  trivial  details  highly  objectionable,  deprive 
them  of  that  largeness  of  design  which  is  the  only  true  merit  and 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Roman  art,  while  that  exquisite  elegance 
with  which  the  Greeks  knew  so  well  how  to  dignify  even  the  moat 
trivial  objects  was  in  them  almost  entirely  lost. 


Pillars  of- Victory. 

Pillars  of  Victory  are  a  class  of  monuments  which  seem  to  have 
l)een  used  in  the  East  in  very  early  times,  though  their  history  it  must 
be  confessed  is  somewhat  fragmentary  and  uncertain,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Eomans  in  those  provinces  where  they  had 
been  employed  by  the  earlier  inhabitants.  W^hatever  the  original  may 
have  been,  the  Romans  were  singularly  unsuccessful  in  their  applica- 
tion of  the  form.  They  never,  in  fact,  rose  above  the  idea  of  taking  a 
column  of  construction,  magnifying  it,  and  placing  it  on  a  pedestal, 
without  any  attempt  to  modify  its  details  or  hide  the  original  utilita- 
rian purpose  for  which  the  pillar  was  designed.  When  they  attempted 
more  than  this,  they  failed  entirely  in  elaborating  any  new  form  at  all 
worthy  of  admiration.  The  Columna  Eostrata,  or  that  erected  to  cele- 
brate naval  victories,  was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  representations 
(for  no  perfect  specimen  exists),  one  of  the  ugliest  and  clumsiest  forms 
of  pillar  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Of  those  of  Victory,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  erected  by 
Diocletian  at  Alexandria.  A  somewhat  similar  one  exists  at  Arsinoe, 
erected  by  Alexander  Sevenis  ;  and  a  third  at  Mylassa  in  Caria.     All 
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these  are  mere  Corinthian  pillant  of  the  usual  form,  and  with  the  dctaila 
of  thone  used  to  support  entablatures  in  porticoes.  Ilowevcr  l^eautiful 
these  may  bo  in  their  proper  place,  tliey  are  singularly  inappropriate 
and  ungraceful  when  used  as  minsiets  or  single  columns. 

There  are  two  in  Rome  not  quite  so  bad  as  these,  both  being  of  tbe 
noric  order.  Had  tbe  square  abacus  in  these  been  cut  to  a  round  fonu, 
and  orHamente<l  with  an  appTt)priat«  railing,  we  might  almost  have  for- 
gotten their  original,  and  have  fancied  that  tlioy  really  were  round 
towers  with  l)aloonies  at  the  top.  The  groat  object  of  their  erection  was 
to  serve  as  vehicles  for  sculpture, 
though,  as  we  now  see  them,  or  as 
they  are  caricatured  at  I'aris  and  else- 
where, they  are  little  mure  than  in- 
stances of  immense  labour  bestowed 
to  very  little  purpose.  As  originally 
used,  these  pillars  were  placed  in  small 
courts  surrounded  by  open  porticoes, 
whence  the  spectator  could  at  two  or 
perhaps  at  three  different  levels  exa- 
mine the  sculpture  at  his  leisure  and 
at  a  convenient  distance,  while  the 
absurdity  of  the  pillar  supporting 
nothing  was  not  apparent,  from  itx 
not  being  seen  from  the  outside.  This 
arrangement  is  explained  in  Woodcut 
No.  1£9,  which  is  a  section  through 
the  basilica  of  Trajan,  showing  the 
position  of  his  column,  not  only  with 
reference  to  that  building,  but  to  the 
surrounding  colonnade.  The  same  was 
almost  certainly  the  case  with  the 
pillar  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which,  with 
slight   modifications,    ^eems    to   have 

been  copied  from  that  of  Trajan ;  but  =  '■  column  m  cu-«i.  {Kn.m  i^bonv. 
even  in  the  most  favourable  situations 
no  monuments  can  be  less  worthy  of 
admiration  or   of  being  copied  than 
these. 

A  far  better  specimen  of  this  class  is 
that  at  Cussi.  near  Beauno,  in  France. 
It  probably  belongs  to    the  time   of  .„„    ..         ,~   ,  ,  ,^~. 

'JO  "'    121.    SiippotodOplUlotColiiinnot  CurwI. 

Aurelian,  but  It  IS  not  known  either  by 

whom  it  was  erected  or  what  victory  it  was  designed  to  celebrate ;  still 
that  it  is  a  pillar  of  victory  seems  undoubted ;  and  its  resemblance 
to  pillars  raised  with  the  same  object  in  India  is  quite  striking. 
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The  arrangement  of  tlie  base  serving  as  a  pedestal  for  eight  statues 
is  not  only  elegant  but  appropriate.  The  ornament  which  covers  the 
shaft  takes  off  from  the  idea  of  its  being  a  mere  pillar,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  so  subdued  as  not  to  break  the  outline  or  interfere  with  con- 
structive propriety. 

The  capital,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood used  as  the  mouth  of  a  well.  In  its  original  position  it  no 
doubt  had  a  hole  through  it,  which  being  enlarged  suggested 
its  application  to  its  present  ignoble  purpose,  the  hole  being  no 
doubt  intended  either  to  receive  or  support  the  statue  or  emblem 
that  originally  crowned  the  monument,  but  of  that  no  trace  now 
remains. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  natural  mode  of  monumental  expression 
than  that  of  a  simple  upright  stone  set  up  by  the  victors  to  comme- 
morate their  prowess  and  success.  Accordingly  steles  or  pillars  erected 
for  this  purpose  are  found  everywhere,  and  take  shapes  as  various  as 
the  countries  where  they  stand  or  the  people  who  erected  them. 
In  Northern  Europe  they  are  known  as  Cath  or  battle-stones,  and  as 
rude  unhewn  monoliths  are  found  everywhere.  In  India  they  are  as 
elegant  and  as  elaborately  adorned  as  the  Kutub  Minar  at  Delhi,  but 
nowhere  was  their  true  architectural  expression  so  mistaken  as  in 
Rome.  There,  by  perverting  a  feature  designed  for  one  purpose  to  a 
totally  different  use,  an  example  of  bad  taste  was  given  till  then  un- 
known, though  in  our  days  it  has  become  not  uncommon. 


Tombs. 

In  that  strange  collection  of  the  styles  of  all  nations  which  mingled 
together  makes  up  the  sum  of  Koman  art,  nothing  strikes  the  architec- 
tural student  with  more  astonishment  than  the  number  and  importance 
of  their  tombs.  If  the  Eomans  are  of  Aryan  origin,  as  is  generally 
assumed,  they  are  the  only  people  of  that  race  among  whom  tomb- 
building  was  not  utterly  neglected.  The  importance  of  the  tombs 
among  the  Eoman  remains  proves  one  of  two  things.  Either  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  Etruscan  blood  was  mixed  up  with  that  of  the 
dominant  race  in  Rome,  or  that  the  fierce  and  inartistic  Romans,  having 
no  art  of  their  own,  were  led  blindly  to  copy  that  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  located. 

Of  the  tombs  of  Consular  Rome  nothing  remains  except  perhaps 
the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  eve  of  the  Empire  that 
we  meet  with  the  well-known  one  of  Caecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of 
Crassus,  which  is  not  only  the  best  specimen  of  a  Roman  tomb  now 
remaining  to  us,  but  the  oldest  architectural  building  of  the  imperial 
city  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  date.     It  consists  of  a  bold  square 
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basement  about  100  ft.  square,'  which  was  originally  ornaiuested  in 
some  manner  not  now  intelligible.     From  this  rose  a  circular  tower 
about  94  ft.  in  diameler,  of  very  bold 
masonry,  Burmoanted  by  a  frieze  of 
ox-Bkulls  with  wreaths  joining  them, 
and  a  well-profiled  cornice ;    two  or 
three  courtes  of  masonry  above  this 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  . 
work  1    and  above  this,  almost  cer- 
tainly, in  the  original   design   nme 
a  conical  roof,  which  has  perished.  , 
The  tower  having  been  used  as  a 
fortress  in  the  Middle  Ages,  battle- 
ments have   been  added  to  supply 
the    place    of    the  ruof,  and  it  has 
been  otherwise  disfigured,  so  aa  to 

detract  much    from    its   beauty   as      -iis.      ToiubDfu«jki>UcteiiL 
now  seen.    Still  we  have  no  tomb  of 

the  same  importance  so  perfect,  nor  one  which  enables  us  to  connect 
the  Koman  tombe  so  nearly  with  the  Etruscan.  The  only  addition  in 
this  instance  is  that  of  the  square  basement  or  podium,  though  even 
this  was  not  unknown  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  for  instance  in  the 
tomb  of  Aruns  (Woodcut  No.  176),  The  exaggerated  height  of  the 
circular  base  is  also  remarkable.  Here  it  rises  to  be  a  tower  instead 
of  a  mere  circular  base  of  stones  for  the  earthen  cone  of  the  original 
sepulchre.  The  ttone  root  which  probably  surmounted  the  tower  was 
a  mere  reproduction  of  the  onginul  earthen  cone. 

Nest  in  age  and  importance  was  the  tomb  of  Augustus  iii  the 
Campus  Martins.  It  is  now  so  completely  ruined  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  out  its  plan,  and  those  who  drew  and  restored  it  iu 
former  days  were  bo  careless  in  their  measurements  that  even  its  dimen- 
eions  cannot  be  ascertained  :  it  appears,  however,  to  have  consisted 
of  a  circular  basement  about  300  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  60  ft,  in 
height,  adorned  with  12  large  niches.  Above  this  rose  a  cone  of  earth 
as  in  the  Etruscan  tonibs,  not  smooth  like  those,  but  divided  into 
terraces,  which  were  planted  with  trees.  We  also  learn  from  Suetonius 
that  Augustus  laid  out  the  grounds  around  his  tomb  and  planted 
them  with  gardens  for  public  use  during  his  lifetime.  More  like  the 
practice  of  a  true  Mogul  in  the  Ekist  than  the  ruler  of  an  Indo- 
Germanic  people  iu  Europe, 

This  tomb,  however,  was  far  surpassed,  not  only  in  solidity  but  in 

splendour,  by  that  which  Hadrian  erected  for  himself  on  the  banks  of 

the  Tiber,  now  known  as  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  or  more  frequently  the 

'  I  am  extremely  unoertniii  about  the  dimeuBloiiB  or  tliis  building:  the^o  ore  the 
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Caetle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  baeeinent  of  this  great  tomb  was  a  njuare, 
about  340  ft.  each  way  aad  about  75  ft.  high.  Above  this  ruee  a 
circular  tower  235  ft.  in  diameter  and  140  in  height.  The  whole  was 
crowned  either  by  a  dome  or  by  a  conical  roof  in  steps,  which,  with 
its  central  ornament,  muet  have  risen  to  a  height  of  not  less  than 
300  ft.  The  circular  or  tower-like  part  of  this  splendid  building  was 
ornamented  with  columns,  but  in  what  manner  restorers  have  not 
been  quite  able  to  agree ;  some  making  two  storeys,  both  with  pillars, 
some,  one  of  pillars  and  the  upper  one  of  pilasters.  It  wonid  require 
more  correct  measurements  than  we  have  to  enable  us  to  settle  this 
point,  but  it  seemB  probable  that  there  was  only  one  range  of  columns 
on  a  circular  basement  of  some  height  surmounted  by  an  attic  of  at 
least  equal  dimensions.  The  order  might  have  been  TO  ft.,  the  base 
and  attic  35  ft.  each. 

Internally  the  mass  was  nearly  solid,  there  being  only  one  sepul- 
chral apartment,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  centre  of  the  .mass, 
approached  by  an  inclined  plane,  winding  round  the  whole  building, 
from  the  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  river  face. 

Besides  these  there  was  another  class  of  tombs  in  Rome,  called 
columbaria,  generally  oblong  or  square  rooms  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  the  walls  of  which  were  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  little 
pigeon-holes  or  cells  just  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  an  um  containing 
the  ashes  of  the 
body,  which  had 
been  burnt  accord- 
ing to  the  nsual 
Soman  mode  of 
disposing  of  th» 
dead.  Externally 
of  course  they  had 
no  architecture, 
though  some  of 
the  more  import- 
ant family  sepul- 

■;M         C"luni-Hirluinu(nrlhea»»ofSl  Semsllnn  Itnim-  chreS  of  this  clsBB 

were  adorned  in- 
ternally with  pilasters  and  painted  ornaments  of  considerable  beauty. 
In  the  earlier  sgee  of  the  Roman  Empire  these  two  forms  of  tombs 
characterised  with  sufficient  clearness  the  two  races,  each  with  their 
distinctive  customs,  which  made  up  the  population  of  Rome.  Long 
before  its  expiration  tho  two  were  fused  together  so  thoroughly  that 
we  lose  all  trace  of  the  distinction,  and  a  new  form  of  tomb  arose  com- 
pounded of  the  two  older,  which  became  the  typical  form  with  the 
early  Christians,  and  from  them  passed  to  tlie  Saracens  and  other 
East«m  nations. 
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The  new  form  of  tomb  retained  estemally  the  circular  form  of  the 
Pelasgic  sepulchre,  though  conetructive  necessities  afterwards  caused 
it  to  become  polygonal.  Instead  however  of  being  solid,  or  nearly  so, 
the  walls  were  only  so  thick  as  was  necessary  to  support  the  dome, 
which  became  the  universal  form  of  roof  of  these  buildings. 

The  sepulchres  of  Kome  have  as  yet  been  far  too  carelessly  examined 
to  enable  us  to  trace  all  the  steps  by  which  the  transformation  took 
place,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  gradual  enlaige- 
iiient  of  the  central  circular  apartment  is  almost  a  certain  test  of  the 
age  of  a  tomb ;  till  at  last,  before  the  age  of  Constantine,  they  became 
in  fact  representations  of  the  Pantheon  on  a  small  scale,  almost  always 
with  a  crypt  or  circular  vault  below  the  principal  apartment. 

One  of  the  most  curious  transitional   specimens   is   that   found 
near  San  Vito,  re[iresented  in  V\'oodcut  Ko.  225.     Here,  as  in  all  the 
earlier  specimens,  the  principal  apartment  is  the  lower,  in  the  square 
basement.    The  upper,  which  has  lost  its  decoration,  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  hollowed  out  of  the  frustum  of  a  gigantic  Doric  column, 
or  rather  out  of  a  solid  tower  like  the  central  one  of  the  I'omb  of  Aruiis 
(Woodcut  No.  176),     Shortly  after  the  age  of  this  sepulchre  the  lower 
apartment  became  a  mere  crypt,  and  in  such  examples  as  those  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Cornelia  and  Tosaia  families  we  have  merely  miniature 
Pantheons  somewhat  taller  in 
proportion,  and  with  a  crypt. 
This  is  still  more  remarkable 
in  a  building  called  the  Torre 
dei  Schiavi,  which  has  had  a 
portico  attached  to  one  side, 
and  in  other  respects  looks 
very  like  a  direct  imitation 
of  that  celebrated  temple.    It 
seems  certainly,  however,  to 
have  been  built  for  a  tomb. 

Another  tomb,  very  similar  j 
to  that  of  the  ToBsia  family,  is 
called  that  of  Sta  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  If  it 
is  not  here,  it  belongs  at  any 
rate  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Empire,  and  may  be  taken  as 

,  .  ,  ,  .,       ,        ,  "S-    Section  of  Sfpulchre « s»n  Vito.    NoKul*. 

a  fair  specimen  of  the  tombs 

of  that  age  and  class.  It  is  a  vast  transition  from  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia 
Metella,  though,  like  all  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Romans,  it  shows 
the  never-failing  tendency  to  transfer  all  architectural  embellishments 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  every  style  of  building. 

It  consists  of  a  basement  about  100  ft.  square,  containing  the  crypt. 
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On  this  atands  a  circular  tower  in  two  storeya.  In  the  lower  atorey  is  a 
circular  apartment  about  66  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  eight  niches ; 
ia  the  upper  the  niches  are  external,  and  each  is  pierced  with  a  window. 
The  dimensions  of  the  tomb  are  nearly  the  name  as  those  of  Ctecilia 
Metella,  aud  it  thus  affoitls  an  excellent  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
two  extremes  of  the  seriea,  and  of  contrasting  the  eaily  Roman  with 
the  early  Christian  tomb. 

The  typical  example  of  a  scpnlchre  of  this  age  is  the  tomb  or  bap- 
tistery of  ^ta.  Coat&nzA,  the  daughter  of  Constan  tine  (Woodcut  No.  2D5). 
Ill  this  building  the  pillars  that  adorned  the  exterior  of  such  a  mauso- 
leum, for  instance,  as  that  of  Hadrian,  are  introduced  internally.  Ex- 
ternally the  building  never  can  have  had  much  ornament.     But  the 


breaks  between  the  lower  aisle  and  the  central  compartment,  pierced 
with  the  clerestory,  must  have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  In  this 
example  there  is  still  shown  a  certain  degree  of  timidity,  which  does 
not  afterwards  reappear.  The  columns  are  coupled  and  are  far  more 
numerous  tbaa  they  need  have  been,  and  are  united  by  a  fragment  of 
an  entablature,  as  if  the  architect  had  been  afraid  to  place  his  vault 
directly  on  the  capitals.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  it  is  a  pleasing 
and  singularly  instructive  example  of  a  completed  transformation,  and 
is  just  what  we  miss  in  Ihose  secular  buildings  for  which  the  Chris- 
tians had  no  use. 

Another  building,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Lateran  Baptistery 
(Woodcut  No.  294),  was  also  undoubtedly  a  place  of  sepulture.  Its 
erection  is  generally  ascribed  to  Constantino,  and  it  is  said  was  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  the  place  of  his  own  sepulture.  Whether  this  is 
correct  or  not,  it  certainly  belongs  to  his  age,  and  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  architecture  of  his  time.  Here  the  central  apart- 
ment, never  having  been  designed  to  support  a  dome,  is  of  a  far  lighter 
construction,  an  upper  order  of  pillars  being  placed  on  the  lower,  with 
merely  a  slight  architrave  and  frieEo  running  betwe<^n  the  two  orders. 
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the  external  walls  loeing  slight  in  construction  and  octagonal  in  plan.^ 
We  must  not  in  this  place  pursue  any  further  the  subject  of  the  transi- 
tion of  style,  as  we  have  already  trespassed  within  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian architecture  and  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Heathen  art.  So 
gradual,  however,  was  the  change,  and  t-o  long  in  preparation,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  line'exac'ly  where  the  separation  actually  took 
place  between  the  two. 


Temple  of  Minerva  Medica. 

One  important  building  remains  to  be  mentioned  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject.  It  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  though  this  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  Recently  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  assume  that  it  was  the  hall  of  some  bath ; 
no  building  of  that  class,  however,  was  known  to  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  should 
be  found  outside  the  Servian  walls  in  this  direction  ;  moreover, 
it  is  wanting  in  all  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  such  an 
establishment. 

It  is  here  placed  with  the  tombs,  because  its  site  is  one  that  would 
justify  its  being  so  classed,  and  its  form  being  just  such  as  would  be 
applicable  to  that  purpose  and  to  no  other.  It  is  not  by  any  means  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  is  a  tomb,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
more  probable  supposition.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  Christian  building,  which  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  it  is,  for,  on  comparing  it  with  the 
Baptistery  of  Constantino  and  the  tomb  of  Sta.  Costanza,  it  shows  a 
considerable  advance  in  construction  on  both  these  buildings,  and  a 
greater  similaiity  to  San  Yitale  at  Ravenna,  and  other  buildings  of 
Justinian's  time,  than  to  anything  else  now  found  in  Rome. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  227  and 
228),  it  has  a  dome,  80  ft.  in  diameter,  resting  on  a  decagon  of  singu- 
larly light  and  elegant  construction.  I^ine  of  the  compartments  con- 
tain niches  which  give  great  room  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  great  variety 
and  lightness  to  the  general  design.  Above  this  is  a  clerestory  of  ten 
well-proportioned  windows,  which  give  light  to  the  building,  perhaps 
not  in  so  effective  a  manner  as  the  one  eye  of  the  Pantheon,  though  by 
afar  more  convenient  arrangement,  to  protect  from  the  elements  a  people 
who  did  not  possess  glass.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  domed  building 
erected  by  the  Romans  up  to  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  indeed  long 
afterwards,  were  circular  in  the  interior,  though,  like  the  temple  built 
by  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  they  were  sometimes  octagonal  externally. 


*  These  two  buildings  are  described  further  on  ^p.  431)  as  Christian  edifices. 
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This,  however,  tg  a  polygon  both  internally  and  on  the  outside,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  dome  is  placed  on  the  polygon  ehowB  the  first 
radiments  of  the 
))endentive  syBtem, 
which  waa  after- 
warda  carried  to 
Buch  perfection  by 
the  Byzantine  ar- 
chitects, but  is  no- 
where else  to  be 
found  in  Borne.  It 
probably    waa    for 

the  purpose  of  Bome- 

"-■?    ~"         ~ : -.     - 1_-      ---=  =:^_^^T^      what    diminishing 

121.    1-Un  of  Mti«rv»  M«lica  Ql  Itnmc..  M  rwloTfd  Id  iMbetle's  ■  KdiDiw      the     dilGcultieS     of 

this  construction 
that  the  architect 
adopted  a  figure 
with  ten  instead  of 
eight  sides. 

This,  too,  is,  I 
believe,  the  first 
building  in  which 
Initti-esees  are  ap- 
plied BO  as  to  give 
strength  to  the 
walla  exactly  at  the 
point  where  it  la 
most  wanted.  By 
12a.        SKtion  orMiniTva  Mntica.    (Kmni  iHbFiic.)  this     arrangement 

""  ■*"'"■  the   architect  was 

enabled  to  dispense  with  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  of  material  that 
was   thought  necessary  when  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  was  con- 
structed, and  which  be  must  have  employed 
had  he  copied  that  building.     Besides  this, 
the  dome  was  ribbed  with  tiles,  as  shown 
in  Woodcut  No.  229,  and  the  space  between 
the  ribs   filled   in    with    inferior,   perhaps 
lighter  masonry,  bonded  together  at  certain 
heights  by  horizontal  couraes  of  tiles  where 
.  necessary. 
m.  RLbM^KwrfofUicMinpiv.         Besides  the  lightness  and  variety  which 

Uedtcn  U  Home,  =  * 

the  base  of  this  building  derives  from  the 
nivhes,  it  is  10  ft.  higher  than  its  diameter,  which  gives  to  it  that 
proportion  of  height  to  width,  the  want  of  which  is  the  principal 


defect  of  the  PaDtheon.      It  ia  not  known  what  the  Bide  erections 
are  which  are  usually  shown  in  the  ground-plane,  nor  even  whe;her 
whether  they  are  coeval  with  the 
main  central  edifice.     I  suspect 
they  have  nevei'  been  very  cor- 
rectly laid  down. 

Taking  it  altogether,  the 
building  is  certainly,  both  as 
concerns  construction  and  pro- 
portion, by  far  the  most  scientific 
of  all  those  in  ancient  Home,  and 
in  these  respects  as  far  superior 
to  the  Pantheon  as  it  is  infetior 
to  that  temple  in  size,  Indewl 
there  are  few  inventions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  are  not  at- 
tempted here  or  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace— but  more  in  this  than 
in  the  latter ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
it  ia  much  more  modem  than  is 
generally  auppuacd. 

Aa  might  be  expected  from  our  '  Monumnn  dr  i»  Kmnw.') 

knowledge  of  the  race  that  inha- 
bited the  European  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there  are  very  few 
specimens  of  tombs  of  any  importance  lo  be  found  in  them.  One  very 
beautiful  example  exists  at  St.  B^mi,  represented  in  tlie  annexed  wood- 
cut (Ko.  2:iO).  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  correctly  called  a  tomb,  but  is 
rather  a  cenotaph  or  a  monument,  erected,  aa  the  inscription  on  it  tells  us, 
by  Sextusand  Marcus,  of  the  family  of  the  Julii,  to  their  parents,  whose 
statues  appear  under  the  dome  of  the  upper  atorey.  There  ia  nothing 
funereal  eiiher  in  the  inacription  or  the  form,  nor  anything  to  lead  us 
to  Buppoae  that  the  bodies  of  the  parents  repose  beneath  its  foundation. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  monument  is  the  square  basement  which 
the  liomans  always  added  to  the  Etruscan  form  of  tomb.  Upon  this 
stands  a  storey  pierced  with  an  archway  in  each  face,  with  a  three- 
quarter  pillar  of  the  Corinthian  order  at  every  angle.  The  highest 
part  is  a  circular  colonnade,  a  miniature  copy  of  that  which  wo  know 
to  have  once  encircled  Hadrian's  Mole. 

The  open  arrangement  of  the  arches  and  colonnade,  while  it  takes 
off  considerably  fiom  the  tomb  like  simplicity  appropriate  to  such 
buildings,  adds  very  much  to  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  whole. 
Alt(^ether  the  building  has  much  more  of  the  aspiring  character  of 
Christian  art  than  of  the  more  solid  and  horizontal  forms  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  style  then  dying  out. 
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Another  monument  of  very  emgutar  »nd  exceptional  form  is  found 

at  Igel,  near  Treves,  in  Germany.    It  is  so  unlike  anything  found 

in  Italy,  or  indeed  anything  of  the  Roman 

age,  thai  were  iia  date  not  perfectly  known 
from  the  inscription  upon  it,  one  iiiight 
rather  be  inclined  to  aBCiibo  it  to  rhe  age  of 
Francis  I.  than  to  the  latt*r  days  of  the 
lloman  Empire, 

The  form  is  graceful,  though  the  pilaetent 
and  architectural  oruamente  eeem  somewhat 
misplaced.  It  ia  covenMl  with  sculptures  from 
top  to  bottom.  These,  however,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  Roman  funereal  monu- 
ments, have  no  reference  to  dealh.  nor  to 
the  life  or  actions  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
monument  is  sacred,  but  are  more  like  the 
Hceiies  painted  on  a  wall  or  ornamental  stele 
anywhere.  The  principal  object  on  the  face 
represented  in  the  woodcut  is  the  sun,  but 
the  subjects  are  varied  on  each  face,  and. 
though  much  time-worn,  they  still  give  a 
very  perfect  idea  of  the  rich  ornamentation 
of  the  monumente  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Tour  Magne  at  Kimes  is  too  im- 

l>ortant   a    monument    to    be  passed   over, 

though  in  its  present  ruined  state  it   is 

almost  more  difBcult  to  explain  than  any 

other  Roman  remains  that  have  reached  our 

times.      It  conBists  of  an  octagonal  tower 

50  ft.  in  diamet«r,  and  now  about  120  ft. 

high.     The  basement  is  extended  beyond 

this  tower  on  every  side  by  a  series  of  arches 

supporting  a  terrace  to  which  access  was 

obtained  by  an  external  flight  of  steps,  or 

rather  an  inclined  plane.     From  the  marks 

in  the  walls    it    seems    evident   that    this 

Ml.  MDnomrniutigei.iiMrriTvM.     terrace  originally  supported  a  peristyle,  or, 

rom    ij^ij^J.^ .J'"'!" '  "*        possibly,  a  range  of  chambers.     Within  the 

basement  is  a  great  chamlxjr  covered  by  a 

dome  of  rubble  masonry,  to  which  no  access  could  be  ohtuined  from 

without,  but  the  interior  may  have  been  reached   through    the  eye 

of  the  dome.      From  the  teiTaco  an  important  flight  of  steps  led 

upwards  to— what  ?   It  is  almost  imptissible  to  refrain  from  answering, 

to  a  cella,  like  those  which  crowned  the  tomb  temples  of  AsBviia. 
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That  the  main  object  of  the  building  was  sepulchral  seems  hardly 
doubtful,  but  we  have  no  other  instance  in  Europe  of  a  tomb  with 
such  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber  above  it. 

That  Marseilles  was  a  Phoenician  and  then  a  I'hocian  colony  long 
before  Roman  times  seems  generally  to  be  admitted,  and  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Diana  (  Woodcuts  Nos.  1 88  and  1 89  J  and  in  this  building  there 
is  an  Etruscan  or  Eastern  element  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken  and 
may  lead  to  very  important  ethnographical  indications  when  more  fully 
investigated  and  better  understood. 


Eastern  Tombs. 

This  scarcity  of  tombs  in  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  is 
to  a  great  extent  made  up  for  in  the  East ;  but  the  history  of  those 
erected  under  the  Roman  rule  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  as  yet  so 
little  known  that  it  is  not  easy  either  to  classify  or  to  describe  them  ; 
and  as  nearly  all  those  which  have  been  preserved  are  cut  in  the  rock,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult — as  with  other  rock -cut  objects  all  over  the  world 
— to  understand  the  form  of  building  from  which  they  were  copied. 

The  three  principal  groups  of  tombs  of  the  Roman  epoch  are  tliose 
of  Petra,  Cyrene,  and  Jerusalem.  Though  many  other  important  tombs 
exist  in  those  countries,  they  are  so  little  known  that  they  must  be 
passed  over  for  the  present. 

From  the  time  when  Abraham  was  laid  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah 
until  after  the  Christian  era,  we  know  that  burying  in  the  rock  was  not 
the  exception  but  the  general  practice  among  the  nations  of  this  part 
of  the  East.  So  far  as  can  be  known,  the  example  was  set  by  Egypt, 
which  was  the  parent  of  much  of  their  civilisation.  In  Egypt  the 
facades  of  their  rock-cut  tombs  were — with  the  solitary  exception  of 
those  of  Beni  Hassan  ^ — ornamented  so  simply  and  unobtrusively  as 
rather  to  belie  than  to  announce  their  internal  magnificence.  All  the 
oldest  Asiatic  tombs  seem  to  have  been  mere  holes  in  the  rock,  wholly 
without  architectural  decorations. 

We  have  seen,  however,  how  the  Persian  kings  copied  their  palace 
fagades  to  adorn  their  last  resling-jdaces,  and  how  about  the  same  time 
in  Lycia  the  tomb-builders  copied,  first  their  own  wooden  structures, 
and  afterwards  the  architectural  fa9ades  which  they  had  learned  from 
the  Greeks  how  to  construct.  But  it  was  not  till  the  Roman  period 
that  this  species  of  magnificence  extended  to  the  places  enumerated 
above  ;  when  to  such  an  extent  did  it  prevail  at  Petra  as  to  give  to  that 
now  deserted  valley  the  appearance  of  a  petrified  city  of  the  dead. 

The  typical  and  most  beautiful  tomb  of  this  place  is  that  called 


>  See  p.  110,  and  Wotnlcut  15. 
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the  Ehasn^  or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh —represented  in  elevation  and 
Bection  in  the  annexed  woodcut*,  Nob.  232  and  2a3,  As  will  be  seen, 
it  consiata  of  a  square  basement,  adorned  with  a  portico  of  four  very 


»7.  KhMii*.    (Kmni  Ijihmit"'.  '  fvi™  and  Mnunt  Slnni/) 

beautiful  Ccirintbian  pill  are,  aurmounted  by  a  pediment  of  low  Grecian 
pitcli,  Above  thia  are  three  very  singular  turrets,  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand.  The  central 
one  is  circular,  and  ia  of  a  well-understood  sepulchral  form,  the  use 
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of  which,  had  it  been  more  important,  or  had  it  stood  alone,  would 
have  been  intelligible  enough  ;  bnt  what  are  the  side  turrets  ?  If  one 
might  hazard soboldaconjecture, 
I  would  Buggeet  that  the  original 
from  which  this  is  derived  was 
a  five-turreted  tomb,  like  that  of 
Anins  (Woodcut  No.  176),  or  that 
of  Alyattes  at  Sardis,  which  in 
course  of  time  became  translated 
into  so  foreign  a  shape  as  this; 
but  where  are  the  intermediate 
forms?  and  by  whom  and  when 
was  this  change  effected?  Before 
forming  any  theories  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  well  to  consider 
whether  all  these  buildings  really 
are  tombs.  Most  of  them  uu' 
doubtedly  are  so ;  but  may  not 
the  name  el  Deir,  or  the  Convent, 
applied  by  the  Arabs  to  one  of 
the  principal  rock-cut  monu- 
ments of  Petra,  be  after  all  the 
true  designation  ?  Are  none  of 
them,  in  short,  cells  for  priests, 
like  the  vtkaras  found  in  India? 

,,,        ,        ,  ,  ...       .  -  ..    .    S33.    SortlunofTombtlKhMne.    (From L«biml8'i 

All  who  have  hitherto  visited  ■Moumsimii.'p.  iti.) 

these    spots    have    assumed    at 

once  that  everything  cut  in  the  rock  must  be  a  tomb,  but  I  am  much 

mistaken  if  tliis  is  really  the  case  with  all. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Khaenfi.  Though  all  the  forms  of  the 
architecture  are  Boman,  the  details  are  so  elegant  and  generally  so 
well  designed  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  there  must  have 
been  some  Grecian  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work.  The 
masses  of  rock  left  above  the  wings  show  how  early  a  specimen  of  its 
class  it  is,  and  how  little  practice  its  designers  could  have  had  in 
copying  in  the  rock  the  forms  of  their  regular  buildings. 

A  little  further  within  the  city  is  found  another  very  similar 
in  design  to  this,  but  far  inferior  to  it  in  detail  and  eseoution,  and 
showing  at  least  a  century  of  degradation,  though  at  the  same  time 
presenting  an  adaptation  to  rock-cut  forma  not  found  in  the  earlier 
examples. 

A  third  is  that  above  alluded  to,  called  el  Deir.  This  is  the 
same  in  general  outline  as  the  two  former — of  an  order  neither 
Greek  nor  Roman,  but  with  something  like  a  Doric  frieze  over  a 
very  plain  Corinthian  capital.     In  other  respects  it  presents  no  new 
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feature  except  the  apparent  absence  of  &  door,  and  on  the  whole  it 
yecnis,  if  finished,  to  deserve  its  name  le-«  than  either  of  the  other 

I'erhaps  the  most  singular  object  among  these  tombs,  if  tombs  they 
are,  is  tho  flat  facade  with  three  storeys  of  pillare  one  over  the  other 
—slightly  indicatud  on  the  left  of  the  Corinthian  tomb  in  Woodcut 
Xo.  234.  It  is  liko  the  proscenium  of  some  of  tho  more  recent  Greek 
theatrea.  ]f  it  was  really  the  frontispiece  to  a  tomb,  it  was  totally 
unsuitable  to  llie  purpose,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  mobt  complete 
misapplications  of  Greek  architcctflre  ever  made. 

Generally  speaking,  the  interiors  of  these  buildings  are  so  plain  that 


■m.  Rock-cut  Interior  at  I'tln.    (Fmm  Uilwrdr'i  ■  Slnsl,' P-  19^) 

travellers  have  nol  cared  either  to  draw  or  measure  tfaem ;  one,  how- 
ever, represented  in  tho  annexed  woodcut  (No.  235),  U  richly  onia- 
mented,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  what  is  publinhed,  is  as 
unlike  a  tomb  as  it  is  like  a  vtViara.  But,  as  before  remarked,  they  all 
require  reexamination  before  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  cut  can 
lie  pronounced  upon  with  any  ceitainty. 

The  next  group  of  touiba  is  that  at  Jerusalem.  1'hese  are 
undoubtedly  all  tepulchrea.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
wholly  devoid  of  aifhitoctural  ornament.  To  the  north  of  the  city 
is  11  p'oup  known  as  tlio  Tombs  of  the  KingK,  with  a  facade  of  a 
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oormpt  Doric  order,  eimilar  to  Bome  of  the  latest  Etmscau  tombs.' 
These  are  now  very  much  ruined,  but  still  retain  Hufficient  traces  of  the 
original  design  to  fix  their  dato 
within  or  subsequently  to  the 
Herodian  period  without  much 
poBsibility  of  doubt.  A  some- 
what similar  fa9ade,  but  of  a 
form  more  like  the  Greek  Doric, 
found  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  bears  the  name  of  the 
Sepulchre  of  St.  James. 

Close  to  this  is  a  square  tomb, 
known  as  that  of  Zechariah,  out 
in  the  rook,  but  standing  free. 
£ach  face  is  adorned  with  Ionic 
pillars  and  square  piers  at  the 
angles,  the  whole  being  crowned 
with  a  pyramidal  roof.  Per- 
haps tidi  building  should  pro- 
[lerly  be  called  a  cenotaph,  as 
it  is  perfectly  solid,  and  no  cave 
'ir  sepulchral  vault  has  been 
found  beneath  it,  though  judg- 
ing from  analogies  one  might 
yet  be  found  if  properly  looked 
for.  A  tomb  with  an  architec- 
tural fa9ade.  similar  to  that 
of  the  so-called  Tomb  of  the 
I  Judges,  does  exist  behind  it  cut 
in  rock,  and  is  consequently  of 
more  modem  construction.  It 
may  be  to  mark  this  that  the 
architectural  monolith  was  left, 
aai.        so-caned-'TombofZechajTAh."  Close  to  this  is  another  iden- 

tical with  it  in  as  far  as  the 
basement  is  concerned,  and  which  is  now  popularly  known  as  the 
Tomb  of  Absolom  ;  but  in  this  instance  the  pyramid  has  been  replaced 
witli  a  litructural  spire,  and  it  is  probable  when  this  was  done  that 
the  chamber  which  now  exists  in  its  interior  was  excavated. 


'  H.  de  ^ulcy  boa  recently  attem[iteil  l  earcopliagiuj  which  is  now  in  the  Louvie 
to  prove  (hat  these  tomba  aru  ttiose  or  the    under  the  lille  of  tliat  at  David  ia  pru- 
kinga  of  Judab  from  David  dovnnFarde.    bably  of  the  some  date  as  these  tombs, 
Theii  arehitocture  is  uodoubtedly  va  Ule    or  if  aoythiiig  moro  modern, 
u  the  CIuiBlian  era,  find  the  cover  of  the 


One  of  the  remarkable  points  in  these  tombs  is  the  curious  jumble 
of  the  lioman  orders  which  they  present.     The  pillars  and  pilaoterB 
are  Ionic,  the  architraves  and 
frieze   Doric,   and   the   cornice 
Egyptian.     The    capitals    and 
frieze    are    bo    distinctly   late 
Boman,  that  we  can  feel  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  their  date  being 
either  of  the  age  of  Herod  or 
subsequent  to  that  time.    In  an 
architectural  point  of  view  the 
cornice  is  too  plain  to  be  pleas- 
ing if  not  painted  ;  it  probably  ' 
therefore  was  so  treated.  ' 

Another  class  of  these  tombs 
is  represented  by  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  the  Judges  (Woodcut 
No.  240).  These  are  ornamented 

by  a  tympanum  of  a  Greek  or    j^n.  rhcK-taiiniTDmbof AbHi«n. 

Roman  temple  filled  with  n 
scroll-work  of  rich  but  del)a8cd 
pattern,  and  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  something  similar, 
though  Grecian  in  design.  In 
age  it  is  certainly  more  recent 
than  the  so-called  Tomb  of 
Zechariah,  as  one  of  precisely 
similar  design  is  found  cut  into 
the  face  of  the  rock  out  of  which 
that  monument  was  excavated. 
The  third  group  is  that  of 
Cyrene,  on  the  African  coast. 
Notwithstanding  the  researches 
of  Admiral  Beechey  and  of 
U.  Facho,'  and  the  still  more 
recent  esplorations  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Porcher,  above  re- 
ferred to  (p.  277),  they  are  still 
much  less  perfectly  known  to 
us  than  they  should  be.    Their 

number  is  immense,  and  they     ara.    Angi*i.rTombt,f  AbMiom.  (FromDeSumicT.) 
almost    all   have    architectural 
facades,  generally  consisting  of  two  or  more  columns  between  pilasters, 

'  '  Voyage  dniiB  In  Mnnniirique,  In  Cjr^naiquc,  &r.'     Diilnt,  Paria,  1627-29. 
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like  tlie  grottoes  of  Beni  Haesan,  or  tho  Tomb  of  St.  Jamee  at  Jeru- 

eakm.     Many  of  them  eliow  powerfnl  evidence  of  Greek  taste,  while 

aomo    may  be   as  old  as  the 

Grecian  era,  though  the  greater 

part  are  undoubtedly  of  Roman 

date,  and  the  jiaintings  with 

which  many  of  them  are  still 

adorned  are  certainly  Koman 

in  design.     Two  of  them  are 

illuBtrateil  by  Woodcuts  Kos, 

165   and    IGli:   one  as   show- 

M«.     rvrf-ofihcTomborthrjuUgn.  "iig  rao"  distinct  evidence  of 

Greek   taste  and  colour  than 

is  to  be  found  eleewhere,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  belongs  to  the 

Grecian  period  anj'  more  than  the  so-called  'I'omb  of  St.  James  at 

Jerusalem  ;  the  other,  though  of  equally  uncertain  date,  is  interesting 

as  being  a  circular  monument  built  over  a  cave  like  that  at  Amrith 

(Woodcut  No.  120),  and  is  the  only  other  example  now  known.     None 

of  them  have  such  splendid  architectural  facades  as  the  Khasne  at 

I'etra  ;  but  the  number  of  tombs  which  are  adorned  with  architectural 

features  is   greater   than   in    that  city,   and,  grouped    as    they  are 

together  in  terraces   on    the  hill-side,   they   constitute  a   necropolis 

which  is  among  the  most  striking  of  the  ancient  world.     Altogether 

this  group,  though  somewhat  resembling  that  atCastel  d'Asso,  is  more 

extensive  and  far  richer  in  external  architecture.' 

Time  has  not  left  us  any  |>errect  structural  tombs  in  all  these 
places,  though  there  can  lie  little  doubt  but  they  were  once  numerous. 
Almost  the  only  tomb  of  this  class  constructed  in  masonry  known  U> 
exist,  and  which  in  many  respects  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Mylassa  in  Caria.  In  form  it  is  something 
like  the  free-standing  rock-cut  examples  at  Jerusalem.  As  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (No.  241),  it  consists  of  a  square  base,  which  supports 
twelve  columns,  of  which  the  eight  inner  ones  BUpi>ort  a  dome,  tho 
outer  four  merely  completing  tho  square.  The  dome  itself  is  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  Jaina  domes  are  in  Jndia  (as 
will  be  explained  hereafter  when  describing  that  style),  and,  though 
ornamented  with  Roman  details,  is  so  unlike  anything  elw  ever  built 
by  that   people,  and  is  so  completely  and   perfectly  what  we  find 

1  Thnugh  Hie  dales  of  all  Ihece  tombs  culty  is,  Hint  n  rhronom<:tric  Ecnle  taken 

at  Cyrciic  are  eo  uucRrtuin.  there  w-ems  from  Ihe  buildiiigii  »t  Rome,  oi  even  in 

litlle  doubt  thiit  if  any  one  tbcirouglily  Syrin,  will  not  Bufflce.   Local  peculiarities 

versud  in  tlie  style  were  to  vitit  the  place,  must  bo  lokon  into  acci'Qnt  nnd  allowed 

be  could  fix  tlie  age  of  all  "f  them  nith  for,  and  tliu  requires  bnlli  lime  iiud  judg- 

npproximule  corrpctness.     Tlio  one  diffl-  i  meat. 
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reappearing  ten  centuries  afterwards  in  the  far  East,  that  we-  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  it  belongs  to  a  style  once  prevalent  and  long 
fixed  in  these  lauds,  though  this  one  now  st-ands  as  the  sole  remaiuing 
representative  of  its  class. 


■HI.        Tndlb  ml  H^lsHa.    (From  '  Antlqnilin  of  Ionia.' pnMUhfd  bf  lh«  niFlUntl  Sodvlr) 

Another  example,  somewhat  similar  in  style,  though  remotely  dis- 
tant in  locality,  is  found  at  Dugga,  near  Tunis,  in  Africa.  This,  too, 
consists  of  a  square  base,  taller  than  in  the  last  example,  surmoanted 
by  twelve  lonio  columns,  which  are  here  merely  used  as  omamenta. 
There  were  probably  square  pilasters  at  the  angles,  like  that  at 
Jerusalem  (Woodcuts  Nofi.  237,  233),  while  the  Egyptian  form  of 
the  cornice  is  similar  to  that  found  in  these  examples,  though  with 
the  omission  of  the  Doric  frieze. 

It  apparently  originally  teiTuinafod  in  a  pyramid  of  steps  liie  the 
Mausoleum  at  HalicamoBSUS,  and  a  large  number  of  structural  tombs 
which  copied  that  celebrated  model.  Nothing  of  this  now  remains 
but  the  four  comer-stones,  which  were  architecturally  most  essential  to 
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Accentuate  the  weak  linefl  of  a  eloping  pyramid  in  such  a  situation. 
Taken  altogether,  perhapit  no  more  graceful  monument  of  its  olasa 
hag  come  down  to 
onr  daya  than  this 
must  have  been  when 
complete. 

Beeidee  these  thei  e 
are  in  Algeria  two 
torn  be  of  very  great 
intei'eBt,  both  from 
their  size  and  the 
peculiarity  of  their 
forms.  The  best 
known  is  that  on  the 
coast  a  short  die. 
tan  CO  from  Algiers 
to  the  westward.  It 
is  generally  known 
as  the  Knbr  Hon- 
meia.  or  Tomb  of 
the  Christian  Virgin 
— a  name  it  acquired 
from  its  having  four 
false  doors,  each  of  a 

.  single  stone  divided 

M.  TombMnuBpi.  {F™oi.ii™winibjF.a«h*ni-™«i,)  into  four  panels,  and 
the  stile  between 
them  forming  a  cross,  which  has  consequently  been  assumed  to  be  the 
Christian  symbol.  The  building  itself,  which  is  circular,  and  as 
nearly  as  may  be  200  ft.  in  diameter,  stands  on  a  square  platform 
measuring  210  ft.  The  perpendicular  part  is  ornamented  by  60 
engaged  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  by  the  four  false  doors 
just  mentioned;  above  this  rose  a  cone — apparently  in  40  stops — 
making  the  total  height  about  130  ft.  It  is,  however,  so  ruined 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel  sure  about  its  exact  dimensions  or 
form. 

From  objects  and  scribblings  of  vai-ious  kinds  found  in  the  in- 
terior, it  appears  to  have  remained  open  till  nearly  the  time  of  the 
Moslem  conquest,  but  shortly  afterwards  to  have  been  closed,  and  to 
have  defied  all  the  ingenuity  of  e.xplorera  till  a  passage  was  forced  in 
18ii6  by  Messrs.  MacCarthy  and  Berbrugger,  acting  under  the  orders 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Emporor  Naiwleon  III.'     The  entrance 

'  'Lo  Toinbeaii  de  la  Clirelipnnc'  par  A.  Bcrbruf^er,  Al^^er,  18fi7,  fnim  TThic)i 
Uic  iibovc  patticulnrs  nre  tnken. 


was  found  passing  under  the  sill  of  the  false  door  on  the  east  from 
a  detached  budding  standing  outside  the  platform,  and  which  aeenis 


to  have  been  originally  constructed  to  cover  and  protect  the  entranoj 
From  this  a  winding  passage,  660  ft.  in  length,  led  to  the  centra) 
chamber  where  it  is  assumed  the  royal  bodies  were  once  deposited, 
but  when  opened  no  trace  of  them  remained,  nor  anything  to  indicate 
who  they  were,  uor  in  what  manner  they  were  buried. 


1'he  other  tomb,  the  Madracen,  is  very  similar  to  this  one,  but 
smaller.     Its  peristyle  is  of  a  sort  of  Doric  order,  without  bases,  and 
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surmounted  by  a  quasi- Egyptian  cornice,  not  unlike  that  on  the 
Tomb  of  Absalom  at  Jerusalem  (Woodcut  No.  239),  or  that  at 
Dugga  (Woodcut  No.  242).  Altogether  its  details  are  more  elegant, 
and  from  their  general  character  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  this  tomb  is  older  than  the  Kubr  Boumela,  though  they  are  so 
similar  to  each  other  that  their  dates  cannot  be  far  distant.^ 

There  seems  almost  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Kubr  lioumeia 
was  the  **  Monumentum  commune  Regiae  gentis  **  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,'  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  if 
so,  this  could  only  apply  to  the  dynasty  that  expired  with  Juba  II., 
A.D.  23,  and  in  that  case  the  older  monument  most  probably  belonged 
to  the  previous  dynasty,  which  ceased  to  reign  with  Bocchus  III.,  33 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  these  Mauri- 
tanian  tombs  is  their  curious  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian  at  Rome* 
The  square  base,  the  circular  colonnade,  the  conical  roof,  are  all  the 
8ame.  At  Rome  they  are  very  much  drawn  out,  of  course,  but  that 
arose  from  the  "Mole"  being  situated  among  tall  objectfl  in  a  town, 
and  more  than  even  that,  perhaps,  from  the  tendency  towards  height 
which  manifested  itself  so  strongly  in  the  architecture  of  that 
age. 

The  greatest  similarity,  however,  exists  in  the  interior.  The  long 
winding  corridor  terminating  ip  an  oblong  apartment  in  the  centre  is 
an  identical  feature  in  both,  but  has  not  yet  been  traced  elsewhere, 
though  it  can  be  hardly  doubted  that  it  must  have  existed  in  many 
other  examples. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  cenotaph  at  St.  R^mi  (Woodcut  No.  230), 
we  have  a  series  of  monuments  of  the  same  type  extending  over  400 
years ;  and,  though  many  more  are  wanted  before  we  can  fill  up  the 
gaps  and  complete  the  series,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
missing  links  once  existed  which  connected  them  together.  Beyond 
this  we  may  go  still  further  back  to  the  Etruscan  tumuli  and  the 
simple  mounds  of  earth  on  the  Tartar  steppes.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  series  wo  are  evidently  approaching  the  verge  of  the  towers  and 
steeples  of  Christian  art;  and,  though  it  may  seem  the  wildest  of 
hypotheses  to  assert  that  the  design  of  the  spire  of  Strasbourg  grew 
out  of  the  mound  of  Alj^attes,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  it  is 
only  non-apparent  because  so  many  of  the  steps  in  the  progress 
from  the  one  to  the  other  have  disappeared  in  the  convulsions  of 
the  interval. 


*  It  is  understood  that  it  too  has  been    be  quoted.    Even  its  dimensions  are  not 
explored,  but  no  account  of  the  result  :  known. 

has  yet  reached  this  country,  and  such        *  'De  Situ   Orbis,'  I,  vi.  p.  38,  edit, 
rumours  as  have  reucheti  are  too  vague  to    Leyden,  1748. 
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Domestic  Architecture. 

We  know,  not  only  from  the  descriptions  and  incidental  notices 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  but  also  from  the  remains  found  at 
Pompeii  and  elsewhere,  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  Bomans  wore 
characterised  by  that  magnificence  and  splendour  which  we  find  in  all 
their  works,  accompanied,  probably,  with  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  bad  taste. 

In  Rome  itself  no  ancient  house — indeed  no  trace  of  a  domestic 
edifice — exists  except  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Mount ; 
and  this  even  is  now  merely  a  congeries  of  shapeless  ruins,  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  as  to  have  defied  even  the  most  imaginative  of 
restorers  to  make  much  of  it  except  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
his  own  ingenuity.  The  extent  of  these  ruins,  coupled  with  the 
descriptions  that  have  been  preserved,  suffice  to  convince  us  that,  of 
all  the  palaces  ever  built,  either  in  the  East  or  the  West,  this  was 
probably  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most  gorgeously  adorned. 
Never  in  the  world's  history  does  it  appear  that  so  much  wealth  and 
power  were  at  the  command  of  one  man  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Ceesars;  and  never  could  the  world's  wealth  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  men  more  inclined  to  lavish  it  for  their  own  personal 
gratification  than  these  emperors  were.  They  could,  moreover, 
ransack  the  whole  world  for  plunder  to  adorn  their  buildings,  and 
could  command  the  best  artists  of  Greece,  and  of  all  the  subject 
kingdoms,  to  assist  in  rendering  their  golden  palaces  the  most  gor- 
geous that  the  world  had  then  seen,  or  is  likely  soon  to  see  again. 
The  whole  area  of  the  palace  may  roughly  be  described  as  a  square 
platform  measuring  1500  ft.  east  and  west,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
1300  ft.  in  the  opposite  direction.  Owing,  however,  to  its  deeply 
indented  and  irregular  outline,  it  hardly  covers  more  ground  than 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

Recent  excavations  have  laid  bare  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western 
portion  of  this  area,  and  have  disclosed  the  plan  of  the  building,  but 
all  has  been  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  requires  considerable 
skill  and  imagination  to  reinstate  it  in  its  previous  form.  The  one 
part  that  remains  tolerably  perfect  is  the  so-called  house  of  Livia 
the  wife  of  Augustus,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  it  after  the  death 
of  her  husband.  In  dimensions  and  arrangement  it  is  not  unlike  the 
best  class  of  Pompeian  houses,  but  its  paintings  and  decorations  are 
very  superior  to  anything  found  in  that  city.  They  are,  in  fact,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  age  and  position,  the  finest  mural 
decorations  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  as  they  are  still  wonder- 
fully perfect,  they  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  perfection  of  art 
attained  in  the  Augustan  age,  to  which  they  certainly  belong. 
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That  part  of  the  palace  on  the  Palatine  which  most  impresBes  the 
visitor  is  the  eastern  half,  which  looks  on  one  hand  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre, on  the  other  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  overhangs  the 
Circus  Maximius.  Though  all  their  marble  or  painted  decorations 
are  gone,  the  enormous  masses  of  masonry  which  here  exist  convey 
that  impression  of  grandeur  which  is  generally  found  in  Roman 
works.  It  is  not  of  -/Esthetic  beauty  arising  from  ornamental  or 
ornamented  construction,  but  the  Technic  expression  of  power  and 
greatness  arising  from  mass  and  stability.  It  is  the  same  feeling 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  aqueducts  and  engineering  works  of 
this  great  people;  and,  though  not  of  the  highest  class,  few  scenes 
of  architectural  grandeur  are  more  impressive  than  the  now  ruined 
Palace  of  the  Csesars. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  splendour,  this  palace  was  probably  as  an 
architectural  object  inferior  to  the  Thermae.  The  thousand  and  one 
exigencies  of  private  life  render  it  impossible  to  impart  to  a  residence 
—  even  to  that  of  the  world's  master — the  same  character  of  grandeur 
as  may  be  given  to  a  building  wholly  devoted  to  show  and  public 
purposes.  In  its  glory  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  must  have  been  the 
world  s  wonder ;  but  as  a  ruin  deprived  of  its  furniture  and  ephemeral 
splendour,  it  loses  much  that  would  tend  to  make  it  either  pleasing 
or  instructive.  We  must  not  look  for  either  beauty  of  proportion  or 
perfection  of  construction,  nor  even  for  appropriateness  of  material,  in 
the  hastily  constructed  halls  of  men  whose  unbounded  power  was  only 
equalled  by  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  their  characters. 


Spalatro. 

The  only  palace  of  the  Roman  world  of  which  sufficient  remains 
are  still  left  to  enable  us  to  judge  either  of  its  extent  or  arrange- 
ments is  that  which  Diocletian  built  for  himself  at  Spalatro,  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  in  which  ho  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  after 
shaking  oflf  the  cares  of  empire.  It  certainly  gives  us  a  most  exalted 
idea  of  what  the  splendour  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome  must  have 
been  when  we  find  one  emperor — certainly  neither  the  richest  nor  the 
most  powerful — building,  for  his  retirement,  a  villa  in  the  country 
of  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  and 
consequently  surpassing  in  size,  as  it  did  in  magnificence,  most  of  the 
modern  palaces  of  Europe. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  it  resembles  or  was  copied  from  that  in 
Rome,  more  especially  as  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fortified  palace, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  at  Rome  was,  while  its  model 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  praetorian  camp  rather  than  any  habita- 
tion built  within  the  protection  of  the  city  walls.     In  consequence  of 
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this  its  exterior  is  plain  and  solid,  except  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
where  it  was  least  liahle  to  attack.  The  other  three  sides  are  only 
broken  by  the  towers  that  flank  them,  and  by  those  that  defend  the 
great  gates  which  open  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 
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Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro.    (From  Ad^uns.) 


The  building  is  nearly  a  regular  parallelogram,  though  not  quite 
so.  The  south  side  is  that  facing  the  sea,  and  is  592  ft.  from  angle  to 
angle;  the  one  opposite  being  only  570  in  length;^  while  the  east  and 
west  sides  measure  each  698  ft.,  the  whole  building  thus  covering 
about  9i  English  acres. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  palace  is  on  the  north,  and  is  called 


IJy  an  oversight  this  diflferencft  is  not  cxpresBCfl  in  the  woodcut. 
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the  Golden  Gate,  and,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  246), 
shows  all  the  peculiarities  of  Roman  architecture  in  its  last  stage. 
The  horizontal  architrave  still  remains  over  tlie  doorway,  a  useless 
ornament,  under  a  bold  discharging  arch,  which  usurps  its  place  and 
does  its  duty.  Above  this,  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns,  standing  on 
brackets,  once  supported  the  archi volts  of  a  range  of  niches — a  piece 
of  pleasing  decoration,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  one  in  which  the 
original  purpose  of  the  column  has  been  entirely  overlooked  or 
forgotten. 

Entering  this  portal,  we  pass  along  a  street  ornamented  with 
arcades  on  either  side,  till  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  building  this 
is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  another  similar  street,  proceeding  from 
the  so-called  Iron  and  Brazen  Gates,  which  are  similar  to  the  Golden 
Gate  in  design,  but  are  far  less  richly  ornamented. 

Those  streets  divided  the  building  into  four  portions :  those  to  the 
north  are  so  much  ruined  that  it  is  not  now  easy  to  trace  their  plan, 
or  to  say  to  what  purpose  they  were  dedicated ;  but  probably  the  one 
might  have  been  the  lodgings  of  the  guests,  the  other  the  residence  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  household. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  building  was  devoted  to  the 
palace  properly  so  called.  It  contained  two  temples,  as  they  are  now 
designated.  That  on  the  right  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  though,  judging  from  its  form,  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  designed  rather  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder  than  as  a 
temple  of  that  god.  On  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  temple  it  has 
been  illustrated  at  a  previous  page.^  Opiiosito  to  it  is  another  small 
temple,  dedicated,  it  is  said,  to  iEsculapius. 

Between  these  two  is  the  arcade  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  185, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  vestibule — circular,  as  all  buildings 
dedicated  to  Vesta,  or  taking  their  name  from  that  goddess,  should 
be.  This  opened  directly  on  to  a  magnificent  suite  of  nine  apart- 
ments, occupying  the  principal  part  of  the  south  fi  ont  of  the  palace. 
Beyond  thc^se,  on  the  right  hand,  were  the  private  apartments  of  the 
emperor,  and  behind  them  his  baths.  The  opposite  side  is  restored 
as  if  it  exactly  corresponded,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  authority  for  many  of  the  details 
shown  in  the  plan,  though  they  are,  probabl}',  on  the  whole,  suf- 
ciently  exact  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  a 
Roman  imperial  palace. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  splendid  feature  in  this  palace  was  the 
great  southern  gallery,  515  ft.  in  length  by  24  in  width,  extending 
along  the  whole  seaward  face  of  the  building.  Besides  its  own  in- 
trinsic }>eauty  as  an  architectural  feature,  it  evinces  an  appreciation 

'  See  p.  312. 
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of  the  beauties  of  nature  which  one  would  hardly  expect  in  a 
Boman.  This  great  arcade  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  whole 
design,  and  commands  a  view  well  worthy  the  erection  of  such  a 
gallery  for  its  complete  enjoyment. 


Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

Failing  to  discover  any  example  of  domestic  architecture  in  Rome, 
we  turn  to  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  where  we  find  numerous  and 
most  interesting  examples  of  houses  of  all  classes,  except,  perhaps* 
the  best ;  for  there  is  nothing  there  to  compare  with  the  Laurentian 
villa  of  Pliny,  or  with  some  others  of  which  descriptions  have  come 
down  to  us.  Pompeii,  moreover,  was  far  more  a  Grecian  than  a  Roman 
city,  and  its  buildings  ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  illustrative  of 
those  of  Greece,  or  at  least  of  Magna  Graecia,  than  of  anything  found 
to  the  northward.  Still  these  cities  belonged  to  the  Roman  age,  and, 
except  in  taste  and  in  minor  arrangements,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  buildings  did  resemble  those  of  Rome,  at  least  to  a 
sufficient  extent  for  illustration. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  houses  of  Pompeii  were  of  one 
storey  only  in  height.  It  is  true  that  in  some  we  find  staircases 
leading  to  the  roof,  and  traces  of  an  upper  storey,  but  where  this 
latter  is  the  case  the  apartments  would  appear  to  have  been  places  for 
washing  and  drying  clothes,  or  for  some  such  domestic  purpose  rather 
than  for  living  or  even  sleeping  rooms.  All  the  principal  apartments 
were  certainly  on  the  ground  floor,  and  as  an  almost  inevitable  corollary 
from  this,  they  all  faced  inwards,  and  were  lighted  from  courtyards  or 
atriay  and  not  from  the  outside ;  for,  with  a  people  who  had  not  glass 
with  which  to  glaze  their  windows,  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  privacy 
or  security  without  at  the  same  time  excluding  both  light  and  air, 
otherwise  than  by  lighting  their  rooms  from  the  interior.  Hence  it 
arose  that  in  most  instances  the  outside  of  the  better  class  of  houses 
was  given  up  to  shops  and  smaller  dwellings,  which  opened  on  to  the 
street,  while  the  residence,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  entrance, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  private  doors  that  opened  outwards,  was 
wholly  hidden  from  view  by  their  entourage. 

Even  in  the  smallest  class  of  tradesmen's  houses  which  opened  on 
the  street,  one  apartment  seems  always  to  have  been  left  unroofed  to 
light  at  least  two  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  used  as  bedrooms ;  but  as 
the  roofs  of  all  are  now  gone,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
which  were  so  treated. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  smallest  houses  which  can  have  belonged 
to  persons  at  all  above  the  class  of  shopkeepers,  there  was  always  a 
central   apartment,  unroofed   in   the   centre,  into  which   the   others 
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opened.  Sonietimee  this  waa  covered  by  two  beams  placed  in  one 
direction,  and  two  croBsing  them  at  right  angles,  framing  the  roof 
into  nine  compartments,  generally  of  unequal  dimensions,  the  central 
one  being  open,  and  with  a  corresponding  sinking  in  the  floor  to 
receive  the  rain  and  drainage  which  inevitably  came  through  it. 
When  this  court  was  of  any  extent,  four  pillars  were  required  at 
the  intersection  of  the  beams,  or  angles  of  the  opening,  to  support 
the  roof.  In-  larger  courts  eight,  twelve,  sistoen,  or  more  columns 
were  so  employed,  often  apparently  more  as  decorative  objects  than 
aa  required  by  the  constnictivo  necessities  of  the  case,  and  very 
frequently  the  numbers  of  these  on  either  side  of  the  apartment 
did  not  correspond.  Frequently  the  angles  were  not  right  angles, 
and  the  pillars  were  spaced  unequally  with  a  careless  disregard  of 
symmetry  that  strikes  ua  aa  strange,  though  in  such  cases  this  may 
have  been  preferable  to  co!d  and  formal  regularity,  and  even  more 
productive  of  grace  and  beauty.  Besides  these  courts,  there  generally 
existed  in  the  rear  of  the  house  another  bounded  by  a  dead  wall  at 
the  further  extremity,  and  which  in 
the  smaller  houses  was  painted,  to  re- 
semble the  garden  which  the  larger 
mansions  possessed  in  this  direction. 
The  apartments  looking  on  this  court 
were  of  course  perfectly  private,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  of  those  looking 
inwards  on  tlie  alrium. 

The  house  called  that  of  Pansa  at 
Pompeii  is  a  good  illustration  of  these 
peculiarities,  and,  as  one  of  the  most 
regular,  has  been  frequently  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration. 

In  the  annexed-plan  (Woodcut  No. 
247)  all  the  jiarts  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  principal  mansion  are  shaded 
darker  except  the  doubtful  part  marked 
A,  which  may  either  have  been  a  sepa- 
rate house,  or  the  women's  apartments 
belonging  to  the  principal  one,  or,  what 
is  even  more  probable,  it  may  have  been 
designed  so  as  to  be  used  for  either 
pui-pose.  B  is  certainly  a  separate 
house,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  this  side,  of  the  front,  and  of  the  third  side,  till  we  come  opposite 
to  A,  waa  let  off  aa  shops.  At  c  we  have  the  kitchen  and  servants' 
apartments,  with  a  private  entiance  to  the  street,  and  an  opening 
also  to  the  principal  peristyle  of  the  house. 

VOL,  I.  ^    B 
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Returning  to  the  principal  entrance  or  front  door  d,  you  enter 
through  a  short  passage  into  the  outer  court  e,  on  eaoh  side  of  which 
are  several  small  apartments,  used  either  by  the  inferior  members  of 
the  household  or  by  guests.  A  wider  passage  than  the  entrance  leads 
from  this  to  the  peristyle,  or  principal  apartment  of  the  house.  On 
the  left  hand  are  several  small  rooms,  used  no  doubt  as  sleeping 
apartments,  which  were  probably  closed  by  half-doors  open  above  and 
below,  so  as  to  admit  air  and  light,  w^hile  preserving  sufficient  privacy, 
for  Roman  tastes  at  least.  In  front  and  on  the  right  hand  are  two 
larger  rooms,  either  of  which  may  have  been  the  triclinium  or  dining- 
room,  the  other  being  what  we  should  call  the  drawing-room  of  the 
house.  A  passage  between  the  kitchen  and  the  central  room  leads  to 
a  verandah  which  crosses  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  is  open 
to  thd  garden  beyond. 

As  will  be  observed,  architectural  eflfect  has  been  carefully  studied 
in  this  design,  a  Vista  nearly  300  ft.  in  length  being  obtained  from  the 
outer  door  to  the  garden  wall,  varied  by  a  pleasing  play  of  light  and 
shade,  and  displaying  a  gradually  increasing  degree  of  spaciousness 
and  architectural  richness  as  w^e  advance.  All  these  points  must  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  pleasing  effect  when  complete,  and  of  more 
beauty  than  has  been  attained  in  almost  any  modern  dwelling  of  like 
dimensions. 

Generally  speaking  the  architectural  details  of  the  Pompeian  houses 
are  carelessly  and  ungracefully  moulded,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  sometimes  a  certain  elegance  of  feeling  runs  through  them  that 
pleases  in  spite  of  our  better  judgment.  It  was  not,  however,  on  form 
that  they  depended  for  their  eflfect ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  by  that 
that  they  must  be  judged.  The  whole  architecture  of  the  house  was 
coloured,  but  even  this  was  not  considered  so  important  as  the  paintings 
which  covered  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  walls.  Comparing  the  Pompeian 
decoration  with  that  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  those  of  the  House  of 
Livia,  the  only  specimens  of  the  same  age  and  class  found  in  Rome,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Pompeian  examples  show  an  equally  correct 
taste,  not  only  in  the  choice  but  in  the  application  of  the  ornaments 
used,  though  in  the  execution  there  is  generally  that  difference  that 
might  be  expected  between  paintings  executed  for  a  private  individual 
and  those  for  the  Emperor  of  the  Roman  world.  ^Notwithstanding 
this,  these  paintings,  so  wonderfully  preserved  in  this  small  provincial 
town,  are  even  now  among  the  best  specimens  we  possess  of  mural 
decoration.  They  excel  the  ornamentation  of  the  Alhambra,  as  being 
more  varied  and  more  intellectual.  For  the  same  reason  they  are 
superior  to  the  works  of  the  same  class  executed  by  the  Moslems  in 
Egypt  and  Persia,  and  they  are  far  superior  to  the  rude  attempts  of 
the  Gothic  architects  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  still  they  are  probably  as 
inferior  to  what  the  Greeks  did  in  their  best  days  as  the  pillars  of  the 
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Pompeian  perietyleB  ore  to  the  portiooes  of  the  Parthenon.  But  though 
doubtless  far  inferior  to  their  originals,  those  at  Pompeii  are  direot 
imitations  of  true  Greek  decorative  forms;  and  it  ia  through  them 
alone  that  we  can  form  even  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  to  which  polychromatio  architecture  once  attained,  but  whioh 
we  can  scarcely  venture  to  hope  it  will  ever  reach  again. 

One  curious  point  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  overlooked 
is,  that  in  Pompeii  there  are  two  perfectly  distinct  styles  of  decoration. 


One  of  these  is  purely  Etruscan,  both  in  form  and  colour,  and  such  as 
is  only  found  in  the  tumbs  or  on  the  authentic  works  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  other  is  no  less  essentially  Greek,  both  in  design  and  colour :  it  is 
far  more  common  than  the  Etruscan  form,  and  is  always  easily  to  be 
distinguished  from  it.  The  last-mentioned  or  Greek  style  of  decoration 
may  be  again  divided  into  two  varieties  ;  one,  the  most  common,  con- 
sisting of  omamenta  directly  copied  from  Greek  models  ;  the  other  with 
a  considerable  infusion  of  Koman  forma.  This  Koiuanised  variety  of 
Greekdecoration  represents  an  attenuated  and  lean  style  of  architecture, 

2  B  2 
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which  could  only  have  come  into  fashion  from  the  continued  use  of  iron 
or  bronze,  or  other  metallic  substances,  for  pillars  and  other  archi- 
tectural members.  Vitruvius  reprobates  it ;  and  in  a  later  age  Cassio- 
dorus  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  was  practised  in  his 
time.  The  general  adoption  of  this  class  of  ornament,  both  at  Pompeii 
and  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  proves  it  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  style 
at  that  time.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  have  either  been  a  repre- 
sentation of  metallic  pillars  and  other  architectural  objects  then  in  use, 
or  it  must  have  been  copied  from  painted  decorations.  This  is  a  new 
subject,  and  cannot  be  made  clear,  except  at  considerable  length  and 
with  the  assistance  of  many  drawings.  It  seems,  however,  an  almost 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Bomans  did  use  metal  as  a  constructive 
material.  Were  it  only  that  columns  of  extreme  tenuity  are  repre- 
sented in  these  paintings,  we  might  bo  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  mere 
incorrect  drawing ;  but  the  whole  style  of  ornament  here  shown  is 
such  as  is  never  found  in  stone  or  brick  pillars,  and  which  is  only 
susceptible  of  execution  in  metal.  Besides  this,  the  pillars  in  question 
are  always  shown  in  the  decorations  as  though  simply  gilt  or  bronzed, 
while  the  representations  of  stone  pillars  are  coloured.  All  this  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  a  style  of  art  once  existed  in  which  metal  was  gene- 
rally employed  in  all  the  principal  features,  all  material  traces  of 
which  are  now  lost.  The  disappearance  of  all  remains  of  such  a  style 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  perishable  nature  of  iron  from  rust,  and 
the  value  and  consequent  peculation  induced  by  bronze  and  similar 
metals.  We  are,  moreover,  aware  that  much  bronze  has  been  stolen, 
even  in  recent  days,  from  the  Pantheon  and  other  buildings  which  are 
known  to  have  been  adorned  with  it. 

Another  thing  which  we  learn  from  these  paintings  is,  that  though 
the  necessities  of  street  architecture  compelled  these  city  mansions  to 
take  a  rectilinear  outline,  whenever  the  Koman  architects  built  in  the 
country  they  indulged  in  a  picturesque  variety  of  outline  and  of  form, 
which  they  carried  perhaps  as  far  as  even  the  Gothic  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  indeed  we  might  have  expected,  from  their  care- 
lessness in  respect  to  regularity  in  their  town-houses ;  but  these  were 
interiors,  and  were  it  not  for  the  painted  representations  of  houses  we 
should  have  no  means  of  judging  how  the  same  architects  would  treat 
an  exterior  in  the  country.  From  this  source,  however,  we  learn  that 
in  the  exterior  arrangements,  in  situations  where  they  were  not 
cramped  by  confined  space,  their  plans  were  totally  free  from  all  stiff- 
ness and  formality.  In  this  respect  Boman  taste  coincided  with  that 
of  all  true  architecture  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Each  part  of  the  design  was  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  and  to  express 
the  use  to  which  each  apartment  was  applied,  though  the  whole  were 
probably  grouped  together  with  some  reference  to  symmetry.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  these  ancient  examples  to  justify  the  precise 
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regularity  which  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance  introduced  into 
their  classical  designs,  in  which  they  sought  to  obliterate  all  distinction 
between  the  component  parts  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  one  great 
whole  out  of  a  great  number  of  small  discordant  fragments. 


Bridges  and  Aqdeducts. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  works  of  the  Romans  are  those  wbich 
we  consider  as  belonging  to  civil  engineering  rather  than  to  archi- 
tecture. The  distinction,  however,  was  not  known  in  those  earlier 
days.  The  Romans  set  about  works  of  this  class  with  a  purpose-like 
earnestness  that  always  ensures  success,  and  executed  them  on  a  scale 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
entirely  avoided  that  vulgarity  which  their  want  of  refinement  allowed 
almost  inevitably  to  appear  in  more  delicate  or  more  ornate  buildings. 
Their  engineering  works  also  were  free  from  that  degree  of  incom- 
pleteness which  is  inseparable  from  the  state  of  transition  in  which 
their  architecture  was  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Empire.  1 1  is 
owing  to  these  causes  that  the  substructions  of  the  Appian  AV'ay  strike 
every  beholder  with  admiration  and  astonishment;  and  nothing 
impresses  the  traveller  more,  on  visiting  the  once  imperial  city,  than 
the  long  lines  of  aqueducts  that  are  seen  everywhere  stretching  across 
the  now  deserted  plain  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  true  they  are  mere 
lines  of  brick  arches,  devoid  of  ornament  and  of  every  attempt  at 
architecture  properly  so  called ;  but  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  so  grand  in  conception,  and 
so  perfect  in  execution,  that,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  architectural 
character,  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
buildings. 

The  aqueducts  were  not,  however,  all  so  devoid  of  architectural 
design  as  those  of  the  Campagna.  That,  for  instance,  known  as  the 
Pont  du  Gard,  built  to  convey  water  to  the  town  of  Kimes  in  France, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  works  of  antiquity.  Its  height  above  the 
stream  is  about  180  ft.,  divided  into  two  tiers  of  larger  arches  sur- 
mounted by  a  range  of  smaller  ones,  giving  the  structure  the  same 
finish  and  effect  that  an  entablature  and  cornice  gives  to  a  long  i*ange 
of  columns.  Without  the  introduction  of  one  single  ornament,  or  of 
.any  member  that  was  not  absolutely  wanted,  this  arrangement  converts 
what  is  a  mere  utilitarian  work  into  an  architectural  screen  of  a  beauty 
hitherto  unrivalled  in  its  class. 

The  aqueducts  of  Segovia  and  Tarragona  in  Spain,  though  not 
perhaps  so  grand,  are  quite  as  elegant  and  appropriate  as  this ;  and  if 
they  stood  across  a  line  of  well  wooded  and  watered  valleys,  might 
form  as  beautiful  objects.  Unfortunately  the  effect  is  much  marred  by 
the  houses  and  other  objects  that  crowd  their  bases.  Both  these  rise  to 
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about  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  their  fouDdation  in  the  centre.  That  of 
Segovia  is  raised  on  light  piers,  the  effect  of  which  ia  perhapB  somewhat 
spoiled  by  numerous  offsets,  and  the  upper  tier  is  if  anji;hing  too  light 
for  the  lower.  These  defects  are  avoided  at  Tarragona,  the  central 
arches  of  which  are  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  250,  In  this  example  the 
proportion  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  arcade  is  more  perfect,  and  the 
whole  bears  a  character  of  lightness  combined  with  constructive 
solidity  and  elegance  unrivalled,  so  far  as  I  knew,  in  any  other  work 
of  its  class.  It  wants,  however,  the  grandeur  of  the  Pont  du  Gard  ; 
for  though  its  length  is  about  the  same,  exceeding  800  ft.,  it  has 
neither  its  height  nor  the  impreseion  of  power  given  by  the  great 
arches  of  that  building,  especially  when  contrasted  with  those  that 
are  smaller. 


ISO.         Aqueduct  of  TwngoTUL    Scale  SO  ft.  U  I  In. 

The  Koman  bridges  were  designed  on  the  same  grand  scale  as  their 
aqueducts,  though  from  their  nature  they  of  course  could  not  possess 
the  same  grace  and  lightness.  This  was,  however,  more  than  com- 
pensated by  their  inherent  solidity  and  by  the  manifestation  of  strength 
imparted  by  the  Komans  to  all  these  structures.  They  seem  to  have 
been  designed  to  last  for  ever ;  and  but  for  the  violence  of  man,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  set  limits  to  their  durability.  Hany  still 
remain  in  almost  every  comer  of  the  Boman  Empire;  and  wherever 
fonnd  are  easily  recognised  by  the  unmistakable  impress  of  Boman 
grandeur  which  is  stamped  upon  them. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  which  Trajan  erected 
at  Alcantara,  in  Spain,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The 
roadway  is  perfectly  level,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Roman  bridges, 
though  the  mode  by  which  this  is  obtained,  of  springing  the  ardiea 
from  different  levels,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  pleasing.  To  us  at  least 
it  is  unfamiliar,  and  has  never,  I  think,  been  adopted  in  modem  times. 
In  such  a  case  we  should  either  have  made  the  arches  all  equal — a 
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mistake,  considering  their  different   heights — or   have  built  solidly 
over  the  smaller  arches  to  bring  up  the  level,  which  would  have  been 
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Bridge  of  Tr«Jan,  at  AlcaiiUird,  in  Spain. 


a  far  gi-eater  error  in  construction  than  the  other  is  in  taste.  I'he 
bridge  consists  of  six  arches,  the  whole  length  of  the  roadway  being 
050  ft. ;  the  two  central  arches  are  about  100  ft.  span ;  the  roadway  is 
140  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  stream  which  it  crosses.  The  piers  are 
well  proportioned  and  graceful ;  and  altogether  the  work  is  as  fine  and 
as  tasteful  an  example  of  bridge-building  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
even  in  these  days  of  engineering  activity. 

The  bridge  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  over  the  Danube  was 
a  far  more  difficult  work  in  an  engineering  point  of  view;  but  the 
superstructure  being  of  wood,  resting  only  on  stone  piers,  it  would 
necessarily  have  possessed  much  less  architectural  beauty  than  this,  or 
indeed  than  many  others. 

These  examples  of  this  class  of  Roman  works  must  suffice ;  they  are 
80  typical  of  the  style  that  it  w^as  impossible  to  omit  them  altogether, 
though  the  subject  scarcely  belongs  in  strictness  to  the  objects  of  this 
work.  The  bridges  and  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  richly  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  architect,  not  only  because  they  are  in  fact  the  only 
works  which  the  Romans,  either  from  taste  or  from  social  position, 
were  enabled  to  carry  out  without  affectation,  and  with  all  their 
originality  and  power,  but  also  because  it  was  in  building  these  works 
that  the  Romans  acquired  that  constructive  skill  and  largeness  of 
proportion  which  enabled  them  to  design  and  caiTy  out  works  of  such 
vast  dimensions,  to  vault  such  spaces,  and  to  give  to  their  buildings 
generally  that  bize  and  impretis  of  power  which  form  their  chief  and 
frequently  their  only  merit.  It  was  this  too  that  enabled  them  to 
originate  that  new  style  of  vaulted  buildings  which  at  one  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages  promised  to  reach  a  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
no  architecture  of  the  world  had  ever  attained.  The  Gothic  style, 
it  is  true,  perished  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  far  from  completed ; 
but  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  interest  to  know  where  and  under  what 
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circumBtances  it  was  mvented.  We  shall  Hnbeequeotly  have  to  trace 
how  far  it  advanced  towards  that  perfection  at  which  it  aimed,  bat 
to  which  it  never  reached.  Strangely  enough,  it  failed  solely  because 
of  the  revival  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  very  parent  style 
to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  and  the  growth  and  maturity  of  which  we 
have  just  been  describing.  It  wa«  the  grandeur  of  the  edifices  reared  at 
Bome  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire  which  so  impressed  the 
architects  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  they  abandoned 
their  own  beautiful  stylo  to  imitate  that  of  the  Bomans,  but  with  an 
incongroity  which  seems  inevitably  to  result  from  all  imitations,  as 
contrasted  with  true  creations,  In  architectural  art. 
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There  still  remains  one  other  style  to  be  described  before  leaving  the 
domain  of  Heathendom  to  venture  into  the  wide  realms  of  Christian 
and  Saracenic  art  with  which  the  remainder  of  these  two  volumes 
is  mainly  occupied.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  one  that  was  of  great 
importance  while  it  existed,  and  it  is  one  of  which  we  know  very  little 
at  present.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  all  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  Sassanian  kings  were  situated  on  or  near  the  alluvial 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  were  therefore  built  either  of  sun-burnt 
or  imperfectly  baked  bricks,  which  consequently  crumbled  to  dust,  or, 
where  erected  with  more  durable  materials,  these  have  been  quarried 
by  the  succeeding  inhabitants  of  these  fertile  regions.  Partly  also  it 
arises  from  the  Sassanians  not  being  essentially  a  building  race.  Ilieir 
religion  required  no  temples  and  their  customs  repudiated  the  splendour 
of  the  sepulchre,  so  that  their  buildings  were  mainly  palaces.  One  of 
these,  that  at  Dustagird,  is  described  by  all  contemporary  historians^ 
as  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  East,  but  its  glories  were 
ephemeral :  gold  and  silver  and  precious  hangings  rich  in  colour  and 
embroidery  made  up  a  splendour  in  which  the  more  stable  arts  of  archi- 
tecture had  but  little  part,  and  all  perished  in  an  hour  when  invaded 
by  the  victorious  soldiers  of  HeracHus,  or  the  more  destructive  hosts  of 
Arabian  invaders  a  few  years  afterwards.  Whatever  the  cause  how- 
ever, never  was  destruction  more  complete.  Two  or  three  ruined  palaces 
still  exist  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  A  fragment  known  as  the  T&k 
Kesra  still  remains  to  indicate  the  spot  where  Ctesiphon  once  stood, 


*  These  are  well  epitomised  by  Gibbon,  Book  xlvi.  vol.  t.  p.  528. 
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hut  the  sitti  of  Dimtagird  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  So  little  in  fact 
remains  that  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the 
style  really  was.  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  palace  at  Mashita 
in  Moab,  which  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  erected  by  the  last 
great  king  of  this  dynasty,  and  which  is  yet  unsurpassed  for  beauty 
of  detail  and  richness  of  ornament  by  any  building  of  its  class 
and  age. 

As  nearly  as  may  be,  one  thousand  yeais  had  elapsed  since  the 
completion  of  the  palaces  at  Persepolis  and  Susa  and  the  commencement 
of  this  building,  and  for  the  great  part  of  that  period  the  history  of 
Peraian  or  Central  Asian  architecture  is  a  blank.  The  Seleucidss  built 
nothing  that  has  come  down  to  our  times.  The  Parthians,  too,  have  left 
us  little,  so  that  it  is  practically  only  after  a  hiatus  of  nearly  six 
centuries,  during  which  no  building  now  known  to  exist  can  be  quoted, 
that  we  again  begin  to  feel  that  the  art  had  not  entirely  perished  in 
the  populous  countries  of  Central  Asia;  but  even  then  our  history 
recommences  so  timidly  and  with  buildings  of  such  uncertain  dates  as 
to  be  very  far  from  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  oldest  buildings  known  as  belonging  to  the  new  school 
is  the  palace  of  Al  Hadhr,  situated  in  the  plain,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  Tigris,  nearly  west  from  the  ruins  of  Kaleh  Shergat. 


252. 


Plun  of  Palace  at  Al  lladbr.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Mr.  Layard.)  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  iu. 


The  city  itself  is  circular  in  plan,  nearly  an  English  mile  in 
diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  towers  at  intervals, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  walled  enclosure,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
about  700  ft.  by  800.  This  is  again  subdivided  into  an  outer  and  inner 
court  by  a  wall  across  its  centre.  The  outer  court  is  unencumbered 
by  buildings,  the  inner  nearly  filled  with  them.^     The  principal  of 


*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  ix.  pi.  9,  p.  476. 
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ttieee  ie  that  represented  in  plan  on  Wcwidcut  No.  ^52.  It  otinBistu 
of  three  large  and  four  smaller  halls  placed  side  by  aide,  with  various 
smaller  apartments  in  the  rear.  All  these  halls  ai-e  roofed  by  semi- 
circular tunnel- vaults,  without  ribs  or  other  ornament,  and  they  are 
all  entirely  open  in  front,  all  the  light  and  air  being  admitted  from 
the  one  end. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  these  halls  are  copies,  or  in- 
tended to  be  80,  of  the  halls  of  the  old  Assyrian  palaces ;  but  that 
strange  mania  for  vaulted  roofa  which  seized  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  West  during  the  Sliddle  Ages  led  the 
architect  on  to  a  new  class  of  arrangements,  which  renders  the  resem- 
blance by  no  means  apparent  at  first  sight. 

The  old  halls  had  almost  invariably  their  entrances  on  the  longer 
hide ;  but  with  a  vault  this  wouhl  have  required  immense  abutments  ; 
and  without  in- 
tersecting vaults, 
which  had  not 
then  come  into 
general  u8o,would 
even  in  that  case 
ha  vebeendifficul  t. 
'I'he  most  obvious 

mode  of  meeting    'ju.  MevstionufpiutDfthFriiiiuxM AiHsdhr  sscii? ei a. lo uii. 
the  difficulty  was 

that  adopted  here  uf  using  the  halls  as  abutments  the  one  to  the  other, 
like  the  arches  of  a  bridge  ;  so  that,  if  the  two  external  arches  were  firm, 
all  the  rest  were  safe.  This  was  provided  for  by  making  the  outer  halls 
smaller,  as  shown  in  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  253),  or  by  strength- 
ening the  outer  wall.  But  even  then  the  architect  seems  to  have 
shrunk  from  weakening  the  inteimediate  walls  by  making  too  many 
openings  in  them.  Those  which  do  exist  are  small  and  infrequent ; 
so  that  there  is  generally  only  one  entrance  to  each  apartment,  and 
that  BO  narrow  as  to  seem  incongruous  with  the  size  of  the  room 
to  which  it  leads. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  what  use  the  square  apartment  in  the 
rear,  with  the  double  wall,  was  applied.  It  may  have  been  a  temple, 
but  more  probably  contained  a  stair  or  inclined  plane  leading  to  the 
roof  or  upper  rooms  which  almost  certainly  existed  over  the  smaller 
halls  at  least. 

All  the  details  of  the  building  are  copied  from  the  Koman— the 
archivolts  and  pilasters  almost  literally  so,  but  still  so  rudely  executed 
as  to  prove  that  it  was  not  done  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  a 
Roman  artist.  This  is  even  more  evident  with  regard  to  the  griffins 
and  scroll-work,  and  the  acanthus- leaves  which  ornament  the  capitals 
and  friezes.  The  most  peculiar  ornament,  however,  is  the  range  of  masks 
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carried  round  all  the  archi volts  of  the  arches.  The  only  thing  known 
at  all  similar  is  the  celebrated  arch  at  Volterra  with  three  masks ;  but 
here  these  are  infinitely  more  numerous  over  all  the  arches,  and  form, 
in  fact,  the  principal  features  of  the  decorations. 

Even  tradition  is  silent  regarding  the  date  of  these  remarkable  ruins* 
The  style  of  architecture,  however,  certainly  points  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  not  so  early  as  the  time  of  Aureliau 
and  the  flourishing  days  of  Palmyra.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  speak  at 
all  confidently,  as  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  place  at  the  time  the  buildings  were  erected ;  and  local  peculiar- 
ities often  influence  a  style  as  much  as  the  age  in  which  it  flourished. 

Another  building  which  merits  more  attention  than  has  hitherto 
been  bestowed  upon  it  is  now  used  as  the  great  mosque  at  Diarbekr. 
Neither  its  history  nor  even  its  date  is  con'ectly  known ;  but  judging 
from  its  style,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  such  drawings  as 
exist,  it  may  originally  have  been  erected  as  early  as  the  age  of  Tiri- 
dates  (a.d.  286-342).  The  palace — for  such  it  was  originally — consists 
of  an  oblong  courtyard,  at  either  end  of  which  is  a  building  with  open 
arcades  in  two  storeys  facing  one  another— as  in  the  palace  of  the 
Hebdomon  at  Constantinople--  and  between  the  two,  facing  the  entrance, 
is  the  £a.9ade  of  a  church  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  court.^ 

The  principal  of  the  two  wing-buildings  is  represented  on  Woodcut 
No.  254.  The  framework  is  of  a  debased  Boman  style  of  architecture, 
similar  to  parts  of  the  buildings  of  Diocletian  or  Constantine  at  Spalatro 
or  Jerusalem,  but,  being  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  capital, 
the  details  display  a  wildness  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  contem- 
porary examples  in  Italy  or  the  ftirther  west.  One  of  the  most  puzzling 
eccentricities  connected  with  this  building  is  that  the  architecture  of 
the  upper  storey  is  much  more  classical  than  that  of  the  lower.  There 
is  no  feature  in  it — barring  the  Cufio  inscription — that  indicates  an  age 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  With  the  lower  storey,  however, 
the  case  is  different.  The  pointed  arches  and  the  details  of  the  openings 
generally  are  those  of  a  much  later  period,  though  of  course  from  their 
position  they  must  have  been  erected  before  the  upper.  On  the  whole 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  building  we  now  see  was  erected,  as 
it  now  stands,  at  the  age  of  the  Cufic  inscriptions,^  whatever  that  may 
be,  but  that  the  remains  of  some  more  ancient  edifice  was  most  skilfully 
worked  up  in  the  new.  Till,  however,  the  building  is  carefully 
examined  by  some  thoroughly  competent  person,  this  must  remain 


^  For  the  principal  port  of  the  informa-  CodbuI  Taylor,  and  brought  home  to  this 
tion  regarding  this  building  I  am  indebted  country.  I  neyer  could  learn,  however, 
to  M.  0.  Texier.  He  poBseased  detailed  '  that  they  were  translated.  I  feel  certain 
drawings  of  every  part,  but  tiiey  have  they  were  never  publiBhed,  and  cannot 
never  been  published.  i  find  out  what  has  become  of  them. 

'  These  inscriptions  were  all  copied  by  i 
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doubtful.  The  building  is  rich,  and  so  interesting  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  its  history  and  peculiarities  will  before  long  bo 
investigated. 

With  the  accession  of    the   Saasanians,  A.n.  223,  Persia  regained 


much  of  that  power  and  stability  to  which  she  had  been  bo  long  a 
stranger.  The  capture  of  the  Roman  Emporor  Valerian  by  the  2nd 
king  of  the  race,  a.d.  260,  the  conquest  of  Armenia  and  victories  over 
Q«leritis  by  the  7th  (296),  and  the  exploits  of  the  14th,  Bahram  Ganr, 
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and  his  visit  to  India  and  alliance  with  its  kings,  all  point  to  extended 
power  abroad ;  while  the  improvement  in  the  fine  arts  at  home  indi- 
cates returning  prosperity  and  a  degree  of  security  unknown  since  the 
fall  of  the  Achsemenidae. 

These  kings  seem  to  have  been  of  native  race,  and  claimed  descent 
from  the  older  dynasties  :  at  all  events  they  restored  the  ancient  reli- 
gion and  manj*^  of  the  habits  and  customs  with  which  we  are  familiar 
as  existing  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

As  before  remarked,  fire-worehip  does  not  admit  of  temples,  and 
we  consequently  miss  that  class  of  buildings  which  in  all  ages  best 
illustrates  the  beauties  of  architecture;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
scattered  remains  of  palaces  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  style.  Such  as  they  are,  they  indicate  considerable  originality  and 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  point  to  a  state  of  society  when  attention 
to  security  hardly  allowed  the  architect  the  free  exercise  of  the  more 
delicate  ornaments  of  his  art. 

The  Sassanians  took  up  the  style  where  it  was  left  by  the  builders 
of  Al  Hadhr ;  but  we  only  find  it  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  during 
which  changes  had  taken  place  which  altered  it  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  made  it  in  fact  into  a  new  and  complete  style. 

They  retained  the  great  tunnel-like  halls  of  Al  Hadhr,  but  only  as 
entrances.  They  cut  bold  arches  through  the  dividing  walls,  so  as  to 
form  them  into  lateral  suites.  But,  above  all,  they  learnt  to  place 
domes  on  the  intersections  of  their  halls,  not  resting  on  drums,  but  on 
pendentives,^  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  bring  down  simulated  lines 
of  support  to  the  ground.  Besides  all  these  constructive  peculiarities, 
they  lost  all  trace  of  Boman  detail,  and  adopted  a  system  of  long  reed- 
like pilasters,  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  below  which 
they  were  joined  by  small  semicircular  arches.  They  in  short  adopted 
all  the  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  Byzantine  style  as  carried 
out  at  a  later  age  in  Armenia  and  the  East.  We  must  know  more  of 
this  st}  le,  and  be  able  to  ascribe  authentic  dates  to  such  examples  as 
we  are  acquainted  with,  before  we  can  decide  whether  the  Sassanians 
borrowed  the  style  fiom  the  Eastern  Boman s,  or  whether  they  them- 
selves were  in  fact  the  inventors  from  whom  the  architects  of  the 
more  western  nations  took  the  hints  which  they  afterguards  so  much 
improved  upon. 

The  various  steps  by  which  the  Bomans  advanced  from  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  like  the  Pantheon  to  that  of  the  church  of 
Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  are  so  consecutive  and  so  easily  traced 


*  These  are  expediciitB  for  filling  up  an  angle.  Examples  of  them  have  been 
the  corners  of  sqiitire  lower  storeys  on  given  in  speaking  of  Byzantine  arcliilec- 
wliieh  it  is  intended  to  place  a  circular    ture,   and  otliers  will  be  found  in  tiie 


superstructure.    They  somewhat  resemble 
very  large  brackets  or  corbels  placed  in 


clmpter  on  Maliomedan  Architecture  in 
Indiu,  further  on. 
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as  lo  be  intelligible  in  thenisi'lvea  without  the  necessity  of  eeekiuj; 
for  any  foreign  element  which  may  have  affected  them.  If  it  really 
was  BO,  and  the  urchitecture  of  Constantinople  was  not  influenced  fi'oni 
the  East,  we  must  admit  that  the  Sassaniaii  was  an  independent  and 
etmaltaneoua  invention,  possessing  characteristics  well  worthy  of  study. 
It  is  quite  certain  too  that  this  style  hftd  a  direct  influence  on  the 
Christian  and  Mosleni  stj'les  of  Asia,  which  exhibit  many  features  not 
derivable  from  any  of  ilio  more  Western  styles. 

A  few  oiaraples  will  render  this  clearer  than  it  can  he  made  in 
words.  The  plan  and  section  (Woodeuts  Noa.  25 J  and  256)  of  a 
small  but  interesting  palace  at  Scrbistan  will  explain  most  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style.  1'ho  entrances,  it  will  be  observed,  are  deep 
tunnel-like  arcliea,  but  the  centre  is  covered  by  a  dome  resting  on 
pendentives.  not  fillin)r  up  tho  angles  by  a  great  bracket. as  was  ubuhI 


ivith  the  Homans,  but  constructed  by  throwing  a  series  of  arches 
acroes  them,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  bo  as  to  convert  tho  square  into 
the  ciicular  form  required.  The  dome  too  is  elliptical,  not  semicir- 
cular, and  is  the  next  step  to  the  pointed  or  conical  dome,  which  was 
necessarily  introduced  in  the  more  rainy  climates  further  north.  Being 
of  brick,  the  building  depended  externally  on  stucco  for  its  ornamenta- 
tion ;  and  this  htiving  perished,  wo  are  left  without  the  means  of 
judging  of  its  details. 

In  the  lateral  halls,  pillars  are  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  walls,  from  which  heavy  transverse  rilis  spring.  Tho  builders 
thus  obtained  the  means  of  counteracting  the  thrust  of  the  vault, 
without  breaking  the  external  outline  by  buttresses,  and  without 
occupying  much  room  on  the  floor,  while  at  the  same  time  these 
projections  added  considerably  to  the  arthitectural  effl^ct  of  the 
interior.  The  date  of  the  building  is  not  correctly  known,  but  it 
most  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sha|)our,  iu  the  midille  of  the 
fourth  century. 

The  pulaM  at  Firouzabad  is  probably  a  century  more  modem,  and 
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ia  erected  on  a,  far  more  magmficent  scale,  beiug  in  fact  the  typical 

building  of  tlie  style,  so  far  at  least  as  we  at  present  know. 

Ae  will  be  seen  in  the  plan,  the 
great  central  entrance  opens  late- 
rally into  two  side  chambers,  and  the 
inner  of  these  into  a  suite  of  three 
splendid  domed  apartments,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  width  of  the  building. 
Beyond  this  is  an  inner  court,  sur- 
rounded by  apartments  all  opening 
upon  it. 

As  will  be  perceived  from  Wood- 
cut No.  258,  representing  one  of 
the  doorways  in  the  domed  halls, 
the  details  have  nothing  Roman 
about  them,  but  are  borrowed  di- 
rectly from  Peri'cixilia,  with  so  little 
change  that  the  style,  so  far  as  we 
can  now  judge,  is  almost  an  exact 
reproduction.  The  portion  of  the 
exterior  represented  in  Woodcut  No. 
259  tells  the  same  tale,  though  for 
its  prototype  we  must  go  back  still 
further  to  the  ruins  at  Wurka — the 
building  called  Wubwub  at  that 
place  (see  p.  161)  being  a  palace 
arranged  veryaimilarlyto  these,  and 
adorned  extemallyby  panellings  and 
rccdcd  pilasters,  difiering  from  these 
buildings  only  in  detail  and  arrange- 
ment, but  in  all  essentials  so  like 
themas  to  prove  that  tho  Sossaniaus 
borrowed  most  of  their  peculiarities 
from  earlier  native  examples. 

The  building  itself  is  a  perfectly 
regular  parellelograra,  332  ft.  by 
180,  without  a  single  break,  or  even 
an  opening  of  any  sort,  except  the 
one  great  arch  of  the  entrance ;  and 
oxtomally  it  has  no  ornament  but 
_„„  the  repetition  of  the  tall  pilasters 

.  (JVom  Fiindin  and  narrow  arches  represented  in 
Woodcut  No.  259.    Its  aspect  is  thus 

simple  and  severe,  but  more  like  a  gigantic  Bastile  than  the  palac« 

of  a  gay,  pavilion-loving  people,  like  the  Persians. 


Sole   IW  ft.   lo   1    fl 


Ikntrvajat 
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Internally  the  arrangement  of  the  halls  is  simple  and  appropriate, 
and,  though  somewhat  kw  foi  mal,  is  dignified  and  capable  of  consiiler- 
able  architectural  display.  On 
the  whole,  however,  its  forma- 
lity is  perhaps  less  pleasiug 
than  the  more  picturesque 
arrangements  of  the  palace  at 
8erhistan  last  described. 

Another  century  probably 
elapsed  before  Ehosru  (Nushir- 
van)  commenced  the  most  dar- 
ing, though  certainly  not  the 

most  beautiful   building  ever     at.   i-,in  nr  Exicnmi  Waii,  Firnuui»d.  NoKsie. 
attempted  by  any  of  his  race ; 

for  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  well-known  Tak  Eesra  (Woodcuts 
Noe.  260,  261),  the  only  important  ruin  that  now  marks  the  site 
of  the  Ctesiphon  of  the  Greeks— the  great  Modain  of  the  Arabian 
conquerors. 

As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  palace,  a  facade  similar  in 
arrangement  to  that  at  Firouzabad,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  its 
width  being  370  ft., 
its  height  105.     In-  ^ 

stead    of  the    plain  | 

circular  arch  of  tho  1 

earlier  example,  tho  / 

architect  has  here  at-  t 

tempted  the  section  I 

ofone  of  his  domes —     „. 

hoping  thus  to  avoid     ^  ,„^-^  W-— 3 

some,  at  least,  of  the   ,^    vu..<,fmK™,-.r.™ipw,  (f™  Fi-Min.,«ic«,.,       ■ 

lateral  thrust — toob-  xnK  looa.  toi  in. 

tain,  in  short,  by  an 

ellipse  what  the  Gothic  architects  managed  by  the  pointed  arch.     As 

a  mere  scientific  point  of  construction  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Sassaniau 

did  not  take  the  best  mode  of  attaining  his  end  ;  bnt  lo  our  eyes,  at 

least,  it  appears  fortunate  that  the  Gothic  architects  had  other  models 

before  them,  or  they  might  have  copied  whatperhapseven  their  ability 

would  never  have  rendered  a  beauty. 

Another  detail  in  which  this  building  contrasts  most  painfully 
with  the  last  described  is  that,  instead  of  tlie  tall,  simple,  and  elegantly- 
shaped  pilasters  which  adorned  its  exterior,  we  here  find  a  nnmber  of 
storeys  of  blind  arches  superimposed  the  one  on  the  other  without  any 
apparent  motive,  and  certainly  without  any  compensating  accession  of 
elegance.  The  foiling  of  seventeen  small  arches  above  the  great  arch  is 
interesting,  as  containing  the  germ  of  much  that  was  found  afterwards 
VOL.  I,  2  c 
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in  both  Eastern  and  Western  atylee.  Here  it  arose  from  an  attempt 
of  th.e  architect  to  carry  his  third  storey  round  the  top  of  tho  great 
arch.  This  is  not  so  evident  in  the  small,  as  in  Flandin  and  Coste's 
large,  drawings,'  but  tho  arches  in  fact  are  the  same  and  spaced  in  the 
same  manner  over  the  arch  as  in  tho  wings;  but  being  in  brick 
shafts  could  not  be  introduced,  and  altogether  the  whole  is  so  clumsy 
and  so  tentative  that  numberless  anomalies  are  everywhere  apparent. 
The  design  is  novel,  and  too  ambitious  to  be  successful. 


Ml.  ElevutioDorGrcUAn^harTikKsniitCtniphon.    RcalF  U  ft.  to  I  In. 

Though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  beautiful,  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing grand  in  a  great  vaulted  entrance,  72  ft.  wide  by  85  ft.  in 
height  and  115  in  depth,  though  it  makes  the  doorway  at  the  inner 
end  and  all  the  adjoining  parts  look  extremely  small.  It  would  have 
required  the  rest  of  tho  palace  to  be  carried  out  on  an  unheard-of 
scale  to  compensate  for  this  defect.  The  Saracenic  architects  got  over 
the  difficulty  by  making  the  groat  portal  a  semidome,  and  by  cutting 
it  up  with  ornaments  and  details,  so  that  the  doorway  looked  as  large 
as  was  required  for  the  space  loft  for  it.  Here,  in  the  parent  form, 
all  is  perfectly  plain  in  the  interior,  and  painting  alone  could  have 
been  employed  to  relieve  its  nakedness,  which,  however,  it  never  would 
have  done  effectually.' 

'The  ornaments  in  these  and  jn  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  Sassa- 
nians  having  been  executed  in  plaster,  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  riobnens  of  detail  they  once  possessed  but  for  the 

'  FUndin  and  CoBle,'VoyBga  en  Perse,'  Firouxabtd     .     .    >.d.  4.'iO 

vol.  IT.  pi.  218.  CleeiphOQ 550 

'  These  four  buildings  prolmbly  date    To  which  we  may  now  aild 

as  near  aa  maj  bo  one  century  from  ench  Uaslitla G20 

other,  tbus^  A  baro  skolelon,  which   it  will  require 

At  Uadlir  .     .     .    A.r.  250  !  much  time  and  labour  to  riotlie  with  Oeeh 

SerbiBtan 350  '  and  nslore  lo  lift. 
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fortunate  discovery  of  a  palace  erected  in  Moab  by  Khosni  Purviz,  tlie 
last  great  monarch  of  this  line.^ 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  the  whole  building  is 
a  square,  measuring  above  500  ft.  each  way, ;  but  only  the  inner  por- 
tion of  it,  about  170  ft.  square  marked  e  b,  has'l)e^n  ever  finished  or 


262. 


Sketch  PlAn  of  Palace  at  Ma^bita. 


inhabited.  It  was  apparently  originally  erected  as  a  hunting-box  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  king,  and  preserves 
all  the  features  we  are  familiar  with  in  Sassanian  palaces.  It  is  wholly 
in  brick,  and  contains  in  the  centre  a  triapsal  hall,  once  surmounted 
by  a  dome  on  pendentives  like  those  at  Serbistan  or  Firouzabad.  On 
either  side  were  eight  vaulted  halls  with  intermediate  courts  almost 
identical  with  those  found  at  Eski  Bagdad^  or  at  Firouzabad.     So 


*  *  The  Land  of  Moab/ by  H.B.Tristram,  I  it,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  it 
M.A.,  &c.    Murray,  1873.    As  all  the  in-  |  again.  For  further  information  on  the  sub- 
formation  respecting  the  palace  is  con-    ject  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  work, 
tainedinthatbook,  pp.  195  to  215,  and  all  i      ^  Rich,  ^Residence  in  Koordistan,*  ii. 
the  illustrations  here  used  are  taken  from  |  251  et  seq. 

2  c  2 
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far  theie  is  nothing  either  remarkable  or  intcrcBting,  except  the 
peculiarity  of  finding  a  Persian  building  in  auch  a  situation,  aud  in 
the  fact  that  the  capitals  of  tlio  pillars  are  of  that  full-curved  shape 
which  are  first  found  in  tho  works  of  Justinian,  which  so  far  helps  to 
fix  the  (late  of  tho  building. 

It  Boems,  however,  that  at  a  tiiuo  when  Chosroes  possessed  all  Asia 
and  jiart  of  Africa,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Nile,  and  maintained  a  camp 
for  ten  years  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  sight  of  Constantinople, 
that  this  modeat  abode  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  greatest  monarch  of 
the  day.  He  consequently  determined  to  add  to  it  the  enclosure 
above  described,  and  to  ornament  it  with  a  portal  which  should  exceed 
in  richness  anything  of  the  soit  to  be  found  in  Syria.     Unfortunately 


for  the  history  of  art,  this  design  was  never  carried  out.  When  the 
walls  wore  raised  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  the  workmen  were 
called  off,  most  probably  in  consequence  of  tiie  result  of  the  battle  of 
Nineveh  in  627 ;  and  the  stones  remain  half  hewn,  the  ornament 
unfinished,  and  the  whole  exactly  as  if  left  in  a  panic,  never  to  be 

The  length  of  the  fa9ade— marked  *  a  in  plan,  Woodcut  No.  262 — 
lictween  the  plain  towers,  which  are  tho  same  all  round,  is  about 
170  ft.,'  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  square-headed  jwrtal 
flanked  by  two  octagonal  towera.     Each  face  of  these  towers  was  or- 


m's  I  a  hurried  aketch,  and  cannot  Ito  dtptnded 
nly  I  u        


B  only  I  upon  for  tnicutc  dclails. 
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nameuted  by  an  equilateral  triangular  pediment,  filled  witli  the  richest 
uoulpturo.     In  that  shown  in  \\  oodcut  No.  264,  two  largo  animals  aio 


Mt.  One  Computmenl  of  W«it«ra  Octagon  Taw»oftheI>(TiiuiPiiIri»  It  MoKhiu. 

represented  facing  one  another  on  the  opposite  eides  of  a  vase,  on 
wiiich  arc  two  doves,  and  ottt  of  which  springs  a  vine  which  spreads 
liver  the  whole  surface  of  the  triangle,  intersjwrsed  with  birds  and 
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bunchcH  of  grapett.  lu  another  panel  one  of  the  lions  is  represented 
with  wiugB,  evidently  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  those  foand  at 
Nineveh  and  Pereepolis,  and  in  all  are  curious  hexagonal   rosettes, 


carved  with  a  richness  far  exceeding  anything  (bund  in  Gothic 
arcliittctnre,  but  which  are  found  repeated  with  very  little  variation 
in  the  Jaina  temples  of  Western  India. 

The  wing  walla  of  tlie  facade  are  almost  more  Iteantiful  than  the 
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central  part  itself.  As  on  the  towers,  the  ornamentation  consists  of  a 
series  of  triangles  filled  with  incised  decorations  and  with  rosetteis 
in  their  centres ;  while,  as  will  be  observed  in  Woodcut  No.  265,  the 
decoration  in  each  panel  is  varied,  and  all  are  unfinished.  The  cornice 
only  exists  at  one  angle,  and  the  mortice  stones  never  were  inserted 
that  were  meant  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Enough  however  remains  to 
enable  us  to  see  that,  as  a  surface  decoration,  it  is  nearly  unrivalled 
in  beauty  and  appropriateness.  As  an  external  form  I  know  nothing 
like  it.  It  is  only  matched  by  that  between  the  arches  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  is  so  near  it  in  age  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  school  of  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  incomplete  state  in  which  this  facade  was  left 
there  does  not  seem  much  difficulty  in  restoring  it  within  very  narrow 
limits  of  certainty.  The  elevation  cannot  have  differed  greatly  from 
that  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  266,  on  the  following  page.  In  the  first 
place  there  must  have  been  a  great  arch  over  the  entrance  doorway — 
this  is  de  rigueur  in  Sassanian  art,  and  this  must  have  been  stilted  or 
horse-shoed,  as  without  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  fit  on  to  the 
cornice  in  the  towers,  and  all  the  arches  in  the  interior  take,  as  I  am 
informed,  that  shape.  Besides  this  there  is  at  Takt-i-Gero^  a  Sassanian 
arch  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  equally  classical  in  design,  which  is, 
like  this  one,  horse-shoed  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  its  diameter ; 
and  at  Urgub  in  Asia  Minor,  all  the  rock-cut  excavations  which  are 
of  this  or  an  earlier  age  have  this  peculiarity  in  a  marked  degree.^ 

Above  this,  the  third  storey,  is  a  repetition  of  the  lowest,  on  half 
its  scale  — as  in  the  Tak  Kesra, — but  with  this  difference,  that  here  the 
angular  form  admits  of  its  being  carried  constructively  over  the  great 
arch,  so  that  it  becomes  a  facsimile  of  an  arch  at  Murano  near  Venice,^ 
which  is  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  some  desecrated  building  of  the 
same  age,  probably  of  Antioch  or  some  city  of  Syria  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens.  Above  this  the  elevation  is  more  open  to  conjecture,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  fagade  could  not  have  been  less  than  90  ft.  in 
height,  from  the  fact  that  the  mouldings  at  the  base  (Woodcut  No.  266) 
are  the  mouldings  of  a  Corinthian  column  of  that  height,  and  no  archi- 
tect with  a  knowledge  of  the  style  would  have  used  such  mouldings 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  unless  he  intended  his  building  to  be 
of  a  height  equal  at  least  to  that  proportion.  The  domes  are  those  of 
Serbistan  or  of  Amrith  (Woodcut  No.  120);  but  such  domes  are  frequent 
in  Syria  before  this  age,  and  became  more  so  afterwards. 

The  great  defect  of  the  palace  at  Mashita  as  an  illustration  of  Sas- 
sanian art  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Chosroes 


*  Flaudin  and  CoBte,  vol.  iv.  pis.  214, 
215. 

•  Texicr  and  PuUau,  *  Byzantine  Archi- 


tecture.*   4to.  1864.     PI.  iv.  p.  40  et  seq. 
*  Kiiskiu,  'Stones  of  Venice,*  vol.  ii. 
pis.  3,  4,  and  5, 
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(lid  not  briujr  with  him  architeulH  or  sculptors  to  erect  this  buildiDg. 


He  employed  tlie  artiata  of  Antioch  or  Damasciis,  or  those  of  Syria,  an 
ho  fimnd  them.     He  traced  the  form  and  design  of  what  he  wanted, 
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uud  left  them  to  execute  it,  auti  tliey  introduced  the  vine — which  had 
been  the  principal  "  motivo  "  in  such  deeignB  from  the  time  of  Herod 
till  the  Moslem  invasion — and  other  detailn  of  the  Byzantine  ai't  with 
which  Ju^tiniall  bad  luado  them  familiar  from  his  buildings  at  Jeru- 
salem, Antioch,  and  elsewhere.  Exactly  the  bame  thing  happened  iu 
India  six  centurivs  later.  When  the  Moslems  conquered  that  country  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  built  mosques  at  Delhi  and 
Ajmero  which  are  still  among  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  anywhere, 
'i'ho  design  and  outline  are  purely  Saracenic,  but  every  detail  is  Hindu. 


Ml.  Arch  of  ChoamM  u  Takt-i-BoUui.    (Prum  FlitndiD  uhI  CaH«.) 

but,  just  as  in  this  case,  more  exquisite  than  anything  the  Moelenis 
ever  did  afterwards  in  that  country. 

Though  it  thus  stands  singularly  alone,  the  discovery  of  this  palace 
fills  a  gap  in  our  history  such  as  no  other  building  occupies  up  to  the 
present  time.  And  when  more,  and  more  correct,  details  have  been 
procured,  it  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  monograph,  which  can  hardly 
be  attempted  now  from  the  scanty  niaterials  available.  Its  greatest 
interest,  however,  lies  in   the  fact  that  all  the  Persian  and  Indian 
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mosques  were  derived  from  buildings  of  this  class.  The  African 
mosques  were  enlargements  of  the  atrice  of  Christian  basilicas,  and 
this  form  is  never  found  there,  but  it  is  the  key  to  all  that  was 
afterwards  erected  to  the  eastward. 

In  the  dearth  of  Sassanian  buildings  there  is  one  other  monument 
that  it  is  worth  while  quoting  before  closing  this  chapter.  It  is  an 
archway  or  grotto,  which  the  same  Chosroes  cut  in  the  rock  at  Takt- 
i-Bostan,  near  Kermanshah  (Woodcut  No.  267  on  the  previous  page). 
Though  so  far  removed  from  Byzantine  influence  it  is  nearly  as 
classical  as  the  palace  at  Mashita.  The  flying  figures  over  the  arch 
are  evident  copies  of  those  adorning  the  triumphal  arches  of  the 
Romans,  the  mouldings  are  equally  classical,  and  though  the  costumes 
of  the  principal  personages,  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  hunting  scenes 
on  either  hand,  partake  more  of  Assyria  than  of  Rome,  the  whole 
betrays  the  influence  of  his  early  education  and  the  diffusion  of 
Western  arts  at  that  time  more  than  any  other  monument  we  know  of. 
The  statue  of  himself  on  his  favourite  black  steed  "  Shubz  diz,"  is 
original  and  interesting,  and,  with  many  of  the  details  of  this  monu- 
ment, it  has  been  introduced  into  the  restoration  of  Mashita. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  a  meagre  account  of  the  architec- 
ture of  a  great  people.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  materials  do  not 
exist  for  making  it  more  complete,  but  what  is  more  likely  is  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  looked  for,  but  will  be  found  when  attention 
is  fairly  directed  to  the  subject.  In  the  meanwhile  what  has  been 
said  regarding  it  will  be  much  clearer  and  better  imderstood  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  Byzantine  style,  which  overlapped  the 
Sassanian,  and  was  to  some  extent  contemporary  with  it. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

If  a  line  were  drawn  north  and  south  from  Memel  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  Spalatro  on  the  Adriatic,  it  would  divide  Europe  into 
nearly  equal  halves.  All  that  part  lying  to  the  west  of  the  line 
would  be  found  to  be  inhabited  by  nations  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
races,  and  all  those  to  the  eastward  of  it  by  nations  of  Sclavonic 
origin,  if — as  we  must  do — we  exclude  from  present  consideration 
those  fragments  of  the  effete  Turanian  races  which  still  linger  to 
the  westward,  as  well  as  the  intrusive  hordes  of  the  same  family 
which  temporarily  occupy  some  fair  portions  to  the  eastward  of  the 
line  so  drawn. 

This  line  is  not  of  course  quite  straight,  for  it  follows  the  boundary 
between  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  and  Poland  on  the 
other  as  far  as  Cracow,  while  it  crosses  Hungary  J3y  the  line  of 
the  Raab  and  separates  Dalmatia  from  Turkey.  Though  Sclavonic 
influences  may  be  detected  to  the  westward  of  the  boundary,  they  are 
faint  and  underlie  the  Teutonic  element;  but  to  the  eastward,  the 
little  province  of  Siebenburgen,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Hungary, 
forms  the  only  little  oasis  of  Gothic  art  in  the  desert  of  Panslavic 
inditterence  to  architectural  expression.  Originally  it  was  a  Roman, 
afterwards  a  German,  colony,  and  mainiained  its  Gothic  style  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages.^ 


'  lo  the  Museiiin  at  PcBth  are  a  num- 
ber of  objects  of  Egypt! au  art,  said  to 
have  been  found  in  this  quarter.     Is  it 


too  much  to  assume  the  pre-existeuee  of  a 
PhoDiiician  or  Egyptian  colony  here  before 
the  Roman  times  ? 
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From  Spalatro  the  line  crosses  the  Adriatic  to  Fermo,  and  then 
following  very  closely  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude,  divides  Italy  into 
two  nearly  equal  halves.  The  Gothic  tribes  settled  to  such  an  extent 
to  the  northward  of  this  boundary  as  to  influence  the  stylo  of  archi- 
tecture in  a  very  marked  degree ;  while  to  the  southward  of  it  their 
presence  can  with  difficulty  be  detected,  except  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  and  for  a  very  limited  time. 

Architecturally  all  the  styles  of  art  practised  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  this  boundary,  may  be  cor- 
rectly and  graphically  descriljed  as  the  Gothic  style.  All  those  to  the 
eastward  may  with  equal  propriety  be  designated  as  the  Byzantine 
style  of  art. 

Anterior,  however,  to  these,  there  existed  a  transitional  style, 
properly  called  the  Romanesque,  which  may  be  described  as  that 
modification  of  the  classical  Roman  form,  which  was  introduced 
between  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  and  was  avowedly 
an  attempt  to  adapt  classical  forms  to  Christian  purposes.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  line  of  demarcation  the  transition  was  perfected 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian  (a.d,  527  to  564),  when  it  became 
properly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Byzantine.  To  the  westward,  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  the  Romanesque  continued  to  be 
practised  till  the  6th  or  7th  centuries;  but  about  that  time  occurs 
an  hiatus  in  the  architectural  history  of  Western  Europe,  owing 
to  the  troubles  which  arose  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarian  hordes.  When  the  art  again 
reappeared,  it  was  strongly  tinctured  by  Barbarian  influences,  and 
may  with  propriety  be  designated  the  Gothic  style,  the  essential 
characteristic  being  that  it  is  the  architecture  of  a  people  differing 
from  the  Romans  or  Italians  in  blood,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
differing  from  them  in  a  like  ratio  in  their  architectural  conceptions. 

This  nomenclature  differs  slightly  from  that  usually  employed  in 
modem  architectural  works.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
names  were  introduced  by  persons  writing  monographs  of  the  styles  of 
their  native  countries,  and  not  by  any  one  who,  taking  a  larger  view 
of  the  subject,  was  attempting  to  classify  all  styles.  It  is  of  little 
consequence,  for  instance,  to  inquire  why  the  Germans  should  call 
the  architecture  of  such  cathedrals  as  those  of  Spires,  Worms,  &c., 
by  the  absurd  name  of  Byzantine,  or  to  ask  them  what  feature  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  Eastern  capital,  or  in  what  one  particular 
they  resembled  the  buildings  of  that  division  of  Europe.  They 
adopted  a  name,  and  so  long  as  they  did  not  extend  their  purview 
beyond  the  Rheinland,  no  harm  was  done.  But  with  a  general 
historian  it  is  different;  he  has  a  definite  use  for  the  term,  and  he 
cannot  admit  within  its  limits  any  style  or  details  which  cannot 
establish  their  affinity  to  it. 
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The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  Eomancsque.  There  is  in  Italy 
and  in  the  south  of  France  a  style  which  is  only  modified  Boman, 
without  any  extraneous  influence— and  to  which  the  term  more 
properly  applies,  and  to  use  it  to  designate  the  early  attempts  of 
the  antagonistic  nations  is  to  mistake,  not  only  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  but  the  whole  meaning  of  the  ethnography  of  art.  There  is, 
for  instance,  less  classical  feeling  in  the  naves  of  Peterborough  or 
Ely  Cathedrals,  than  in  those  of  Canterbury  or  York ;  and  our 
Norman  buildings,  in  all  essential  respects,  are  far  less  like  those  of 
Home  than  the  Decorated  Pointed  buildings  which  superseded  them. 
If  the  change  of  a  simple  detail  or  the  substitution  of  a  pointed  for 
a  round  arch  is  sufficient  to  necessitate  a  change  of  name,  the  new 
style  should  have  been  called  Saracenesque,^  or  have  had  some  such 
name  conferred  upon  it. 

The  term  Gothic,  as  applied  to  all  the  styles  invented  and  used  by 
the  Western  Barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Koman  Empire  and  settled 
within  its  limits,  is  a  true  and  expressive  term  both  ethnographically 
and  architecturally.  It  is  true  it  was  originally  invented  and  applied 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  that  meaning  has  long  since  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten,  so  that  it  has  become  unobjectionable  in  that 
respect;  and,  unless  the  several  styles  be  grasped  as  a  whole,  and 
comprehended  under  one  denomination — whatever  that  may  be — they 
can  never  be  classified  or  be  properly  understood. 

The  first  great  subdivision  of  this  that  occurs,  is  between  the  early 
and  later  Gothic  styles— which  may  generally  be  characterised  as  the 
Round  and  Pointed  Arched  Gothic  styles.  In  France,  however,  a 
pointed  style  preceded  the  round-arched,  so  that  this  characteristic 
must  not  be  too  rigidly  insisted  upon.  Beyond  this  general  classifica- 
tion, the  use  of  local  names,  when  available,  will  always  be  found  most 
convenient.  First,  the  country,  or  architectural  province,  in  which 
an  example  is  found  should  be  ascertained,  so  that  its  locality  may  be 
marked,  and  if  possible  with  the  addition  of  a  dynastic  or  regal  name 
to  point  out  its  epoch.  When  the  outline  is  sufficiently  marked,  it 
may  be  convenient,  as  the  French  do,  to  speak  of  the  style  of  the 
13th  century  as  applied  to  their  own  country.  The  terms  they 
use  always  seem  to  be  better  than  1st,  or  2nd,  Middle  Pointed,  or 
even  "  Geometric,"  "  Decorated, "  or  "  Perpendicular,"  or  such  general 
names  as  neither  tell  the  country  nor  the  age,  nor  even  accurately 
describe  'the  style,  though  when  they  have  become  general  it  may 
seem  pedantic  to  refuse  to  use  them.  The  system  of  using  local, 
combined,  and  dynastic  names  has  been  followed  in  describing  all 
the  styles  hitherto  enumerated  in  this  volume,  and  will  be  followed 


*  If  Romanesque  is  to  be  applied  to 
our  Komian  architecture,  the  Parthenon 


ought  to  be  called  Egyptiancsque,  and  the 
Temple  at  Epliosus  A^syrianesqne. 
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in  speaking  of  those  which  remain  to  be  described;  and  as  it  is 
generally  found  to  be  so  convenient,  whenever  it  is  possible  it  will 
be  adhered  to. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  principles,  the  division  proposed  for 
this  part  of  the  subject  is — 

1st.  To  treat  of  the  Western  Bomanesque  as  it  prevailed  in  Italy 
between  the  ages  of  Gonstantine  and  Justinian  or  down  to  the  age 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  say  about  the  year  600.  So  long  in  fact  as 
it  remained  an  original  independent  style,  unmixed  with  foreign  or 
extraneous  influences. 

2nd.  To  take  up  the  Gothic  style  in  France,  and  follow  it  from  the 
time  it  emancipated  itself  from  the  Bomanesque  till  it  perished  under 
Francis  I.  If  this  arrangement  is  not  quite  logical,  it  is  certainly 
convenient,  as  it  enables  us  to  grasp  the  complete  history  of  the 
style  in  the  country  where  most  of  the  more  important  features  were 
invented  and  perfected.  Having  once  mastered  the  history  of  Gothic 
art  in  the  country  of  its  birth,  the  sequence  in  which  the  other 
branches  of  the  style  are  followed  becomes  comparatively  unim- 
portant. The  difficulty  of  arranging  them  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  sequence  as  in  the  determination  of  what  divisions  shall 
be  considered  as  separate  architectural  provinces.  In  a  handbook, 
subdivision  could  hardly  be  carried  too  far ;  in  a  history,  a  wider  view 
ought  to  be  taken.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  following  will  best 
meet  the  true  exigencies  of  the  case : 

3rd.  Belgium  and  Holland  should  be  taken  up  after  France  as 
a  separate  province  during,  the  Middle  Ages,  while  at  the  same  time 
forming  an  intermediate  link  between  that  country  and  Germany. 

4th.  Though  not  without  important  ethnographical  distinctions,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  treat  all  the  German-speaking  countries  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Baltic  as  one  province.  If  Germany  were  taken  up  before 
France,  such  a  mode  of  treatment  would  be  inadmissible ;  but  following 
the  history  of  the  art  in  that  country,  it  may  be  done  without  either 
confusion  or  needless   epetition. 

5th.  Scandinavia  follows  naturally  as  a  subordinate  and  unfor- 
tunately not  very  important  architectural  subdivision. 

6th.  From  this  we  pass  by  an  easy  gradation  to  the  British 
Islands,  which  in  themselves  contain  three  tolerably  well  defined 
varieties  of  style,  popularly  known  as  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  or  round- 
arched,  and  the  Gothic,  or  pointed-arched  style  of  Architecture. 

7th.  Spain  might  have  been  made  to  follow  France,  as  most  of  its 
architectural  peculiarities  were  borrowed  from  that  country ;  but  some 
too  own  a  German  origin,  while  on  the  whole  the  new  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  a  study  of  her  art  are  so  few,  that  it  is  comparatively 
unimportant  in  what  sequence  the  country  is  taken. 

8th.   There    then   only  lemains  Italy,   from  which  our  history 
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sprang,  and  to  which  it  returns.  After  treating  of  the  imporfocL 
Gothic  of  the  north,  we  pass  easily  to  the  imperfect  Byzantine  of 
the  southern  division  of  the  peninsula. 

9th.  From  Italy,  by  an  easy  gradation,  we  cross  the  Adriatic,  and 
begin  again  the  history  of  Christian  art  by  tracing  up  the  successive 
developments  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture  in  the  countries 
lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  boundary  line,  with  the  description  of 
which  this  chapter  commenced.  Owing  to  the  greater  uniformity  of 
race,  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  far  more  easily  followed  to  the 
eastward  than  to  the  westward  of  the  line.  The  Byzantine  Empire 
remained  one  and  undivided  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  from  that 
we  pass  by  an  easy  gradation  to  Bussia,  where  the  style  continued  to 
be  practised  till  Peter  the  Great  superseded  it  by  introducing  the  styles 
of  Western  Europe. 
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Basilicas. 

Like  the  study  of  all  modern  history,  that  of  Christian  architecture 
commences  with  Rome ;  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  where  the 
history  of  Rome  leaves  oflF,  but  far  back  in  the  Empire,  if  not,  indeed, 
almost  in  the  Republic. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  whole  history  of  the  art  in 
Imperial  Rome  is  that  of  a  style  in  courae  of  transition,  beginning 
with  a  purely  Pagan  or  Grecian  style  in  the  ago  of  Augustus,  and 
passing  into  one  almost  wholly  Christian  in  the  age  of  Constantino. 

At  the  first  epoch  of  the  Empire  the  temple  architecture  of  Rome 
consisted  in  an  external  arrangement  of  columns,  without  arches  or 
vaults,  and  was  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  it  had  become  an  internal  architecture, 
making  use  of  arches  and  vaults  almost  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  columnar  orders,  except  as  ornaments,  and  became  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  Christian  requirements,  that  little  or  no  essential  change 
in  it  has  taken  place  from  that  time  to  the  present  day.  A  basilica 
of  the  form  adopted  in  the  first  century  after  Constantino  is  as 
suited  now  as  it  was  then  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  ritual. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era  an  immense  change  was  silently  but  certainly 
working  its  way  in  men's  minds.  The  old  religion  was  effete :  the 
best  men,  the  most  intellectual  spirits  of  the  age,  had  no  faith  in 
it;  and  the  new  religion  with  all  its  important  consequences  was 
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gradually  supplying  its  place  in  the  minds  of  men  long  before  it 
was  generally  accepted. 

There  is  thus  no  real  distinction  between  the  Emilian  or  Ulpian 
basilicas  and  those  which  Constantino  erected  for  the  use  of  the  early 
Christian  republic.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in  such  a  series  as  the  Pan* 
theon,  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  and  the  Church  of  San  Vitale 
at  Ravenna,  to  point  out  what  part  really  belongs  to  Pagan  and  what 
to  Christian  art. 

It  is  true  that  Constantino  fixed  the  epoch  of  completed  transition, 
and  gave  it  form  and  substance ;  but  long  before  his  time  Paganism 
was  impossible  and  a  reform  inevitable.  The  feeling  of  the  world  had 
changed — its  form  of  utterance  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  early  history 
of  Christian  art  from  that  of  Imperial  Home.  The  sequence  is  so 
immediate  and  the  change  so  gradual,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  first  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  second. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  neither  its  Founder  nor  any  of  His 
more  immediate  successors  left  any  specific  directions  either  as  to  the 
liturgical  forms  of  worship  to  be  observed  by  His  followers,  nor  laid 
down  any  rules  to  bo  observed  in  the  government  of  the  newly 
established  Church.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  left  almost 
wholly  to  those  to  whose  care  the  infant  congregation  was  entrusted 
to  frame  such  regulations  for  its  guidance  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  might  dictate,  and  gradually  to  appoint  such  forms  of 
worship  as  might  seem  most  suitable  to  express  the  purity  of  the 
new  faith,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  dignity  befitting  its  high 
mission. 

In  Judea  these  ceremonies,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  were 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  forms  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  Africa,  and  more  especially  in  the  pomp-loving 
and  ceremonious  Egypt,  that  fixed  liturgies  and  rites  first  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  those  countries  far  from 
the  central  seat  of  government,  more  liberty  of  conscience  seems  to 
have  been  attained  at  an  early  period  than  would  have  been  tolerated 
in  the  capital.  Before  the  time  of  Constantino  they  possessed  not  only 
churches,  but  a  regularly  established  hierarchy  and  a  form  of  worship 
similar  to  what  afterwards  obtained  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world.  The  form  of  the  government  of  the  Church,  however,  was 
long  unsettled.  At  first  it  seems  merely  to  have  been  that  the  most 
respected  individuals  of  each  isolated  congregation  were  selected  to 
form  a  council  to  advise  and  direct  their  fellow- Christians,  to  receive 
and  dispense  their  alms,  and,  under  the  simple  but  revered  title  of 
Presbyters,  to  act  as  fathers  rather  than  as  governors  to  the  scattered 
communities  by  which  they  were  elected.  The  idea,  however,  of  such 
VOL.  J.  2d 
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a  conncil  naturally  includes  that  of  a  preeident  to  guide  their  delibe- 
rationfl  and  give  unity  and  foroe  to  their  decisions ;  and  such  we  soon 
find  springing  np  under  the  title  of  Bishops,  or  Presbyter  Bishops,  as 
they  were  first  called.  During  the  course  of  the  second  century  the 
latter  institution  seems  gradually  to  have  gained  strength  at  the 
expense  of  the  power  of  the  Presbyters,  whose  delegate  the  Bishop 
was  assumed  to  be.  In  that  capacity  the  Bishops  not  only  took 
upon  themselves  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
but  formed  themselves  into  separate  councils  and  synods,  meeting 
in  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  provinces  where  they  were  located. 
These  meetings  took  place  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  city  in  which  they  met,  who  thus  assumed  to  be  the  chief  or 
metropolitan.  These  formed  a  new  presbytery  above  the  older  insti- 
tution, which  was  thus  gradually  superseded — to  be  again  surpassed 
by  the  great  councils  which,  after  the  age  of  Constantino,  formed  the 
supreme  governing  body  of  the  Church ;  performing  the  functions  of 
the  earlier  provincial  synods  with  more  extended  authority,  though 
with  less  unanimity  and  regularity  than  had  characterised  the  earlier 
institution. 

It  was  thus  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence  the 
Christian  community  was  formed  into  a  vast  federal  republic,  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  administered  by  its  own  officers,  acknowledging  no 
community  with  the  heathen  and  no  authority  in  the  constituted 
secular  powers  of  the  State.  But  at  the  same  time  the  hierarchy 
admitted  a  participation  of  rights  to  the  general  body  of  the  &ithful, 
from  whom  they  were  chosen,  and  whose  delegation  was  still  admitted 
to  be  their  title  to  office. 

When,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  this  persecuted  and  scattered 
Church  emerged  from  the  Catacombs  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Im- 
perial favour,  there  were  no  buildings  in  Home  which  could  be  found 
more  suited  for  their  purposes  than  the  basilicas  of  the  ancient  city. 
They  were  designed  and  erected  for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  heathen  Empire,  and  were  in  consequence  eminently  suited  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  then  aspired  to  supersede 
its  fallen  rival,  and  replace  it  by  a  younger  and  better  institution. 

In  the  basilicas  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful  could  meet 
and  take  part  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  going  on.  The  bishop 
naturally  took  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  prsBtor  or  qusestor, 
the  presbyters  those  of  the  assessors.  The  altar  in  front  of  the  apse, 
where  the  pious  heathen  poured  out  libations  at  the  commencement 
and  conclusion  of  all  important  business,  served  equally  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Christian  rites,  and  with  the  fewest  possible  changes,  either 
in  the  form  of  the  ceremonies  or  in  the  nature  of  the  business  trans- 
acted therein,  the  basilica  of  the  heathen  became  the  ecclesia  or  place 
of  assembly  of  the  early  Christian  community. 
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In  addition,  however,  to  the  rectangular  basilica,  which  was 
essentially  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  Church,  the  Christian  community  early  adopted  a  circular-formed 
edifice  as  a  ceremonial  or  sacramental  adjunct  to  the  basilica.  These 
were  copied  from  the  Roman  tombs  above  described,  and  were  in  fact 
frequently  built  for  the  sepulchres  of  distinguished  persons;  but  they 
were  also  used  at  a  very  early  date  as  baptisteries,  as  well  as  for 
the  performance  of  funereal  rites.  It  does  not  appear  that  baptism, 
the  marriage  rites,  or  indeed  any  of  the  sacraments,  were  performed  in 
the  earliest  ages  in  the  basilica,  though  in  after  ages  a  font  was 
introduced  even  into  cathedrals.  The  rectangular  church  became 
ultimately  the  only  form  used.  In  the  earlier  ages,  however,  a  complete 
ecclesiastical  establishment  consisted  of  a  basilica  and  a  baptistery, 
independent  of  one  another  and  seldom  ranged  symmetrically,  though 
the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  to  place  the  round  church  opposite 
the  western  or  principal  entrance  of  the  basilica. 

Though  this  was  the  case  in  the  capital  and  other  great  cities,  it 
was  otherwise  before  the  time  of  Constantine  in  the  provinces.  There 
the  Christian  communities  existed  as  members  of  a  religious  sect  long 
before  they  aspired  to  political  power  or  dreamt  of  superseding  the 
secular  form  of  government  by  combination  among  themselves.  In 
the  remote  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  the  earliest  ages,  they  consequently 
built  for  themselves  churches  which  were  temples,  or,  in  other  words, 
houses  of  prayer,  designed  for  and  devoted  wholly  to  the  celebration 
of  religious  rites,  as  in  the  Pagan  temples,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  government  of  the  community  or  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  assembly.  If  any  such  existed  in  Italy  or  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  they  either  perished  in  the  various  persecutions  to  which  the 
Christians  were  exposed  when  located  near  the  seat  of  government,  or 
they  became  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  the  times  of  martyrdom, 
and  were  rebuilt  in  happier  days  with  greater  magnificence,  so  that 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  original  buildings  now  remains.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  our  researches  were  confined  to  European  examples,  the 
hifltory  of  Christian  architecture  began  with  Constantine ;  but  recent 
researches  in  Africa  have  shown  that,  when  properly  explored,  we 
shall  certainly  be  able  to  carry  the  history  of  the  Eomanesque  style 
in  that  country  back  to  a  date  at  least  a  century  before  his  time.  In 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  so  many  early  examples  have  come  to  light  that 
it  seems  probable  that  we  may,  before  long,  carry  the  history  of 
Byzantine  art  back  to  a  date  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  It  is,  however,  only  so  recently  that  the 
attention  of  ecclesiologists  has  been  directed  to  the  early  examples 
of  Christian  architecture,  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  grasp  completely 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject ;  but  enough  is  known  to  show  how 
much  the  progress  of  research  may  modify  the  views  hitherto  enter- 
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taiued  on  the  eubject.  Meanwhile  too  much  attantion  can  hardly  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  as  it  is  by  means  of  these  early  specimens  of 
architectural  art  that  wo  shall  probably  be  best  able  to  recover  the 
primitive  forms  of  the  Christian  liturgical  observance. 

One  of  the  moat  ancient  as  well  as  interesting  of  the  African 
churches  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  light  is 
that  at  Djemla.     It  ia  a  simple  rectangle,  inter- 
nally 92  ft.  by  52,  divided  longitudinally  with 
three  aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  terminates 
in  a  square  cella  or  choir,  which  seems  to  have 
been  enclosed  up  to  the  roof ;  but  the  building 
is  so  ruined  that  this  cannot  be  known  for  a  cer- 
tainty. Though  so  exceptional,  it  is  not  difBcult 
to  see  whence  the  form  was  derived.     If  we  take 
such  a  plan,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Maison 
Carr6  at  Ntmes  (Woodcut  No.  187),  and  build  a 
wall  round  and  put  a  roof  over  it,  so  as  to  make 
Mf.  FkQ<ir<niiirdiiiti>>FinLi.  a  building  wbich  was  originally  appropriated  to 
external  worship  suitable  for  internal  religions 
purposes,  we  should  have  exactly  such  a  result  as  this.      The  cella 
must  be  diminished  in  extent,  the  pillars  more  widely  spaced,  and  the 
front  row  converted  into  a  wall  in  which  the  entrances  would  bo 
usually  placed.    In  this  instance  the  one  entrance,  for  aomo  local 
reason,  is  lateral.   The  whole  floor  of  the  church  is  covered  with  a 
mosaic  so  purely  classical  in  style  of  execution  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  its  early  date. 

A  more  common  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  repre- 
w  seating  a  small  church  at  Announa,  like- 

wise in  Algeria,  about  45  ft.  square, 
divided  into  three  aisles  and  with  a  pro- 
jecting apse.  If  we  turn  to  the  plan  of 
the  Temple  of  Mars  TJltor  (Woodcut  No. 
ISti),  we  sec  at  once  whence  this  form 
was  derived.  It  only  requires  the  lateral 
columns  to  be  brought  slightly  forward 
_  to  effect  the  requisite  change.     When  the 

I  building  was  to  be  used  by  a  congrega- 

WA|^     hTii  •  tion,   and   not  merely   for  display,   the 

/  pillars  would  require  to  be  more  widely 

«  spaced. 

»».    viMrf^cbnrjbw  Announa.  j^  tjjjpj  fg^m^  f^^  ibrfm  in  Kubia, 

shows  the  peculiarity  of  the  apse  being 
internal,  which  became  very  fashionable  in  the  Eastern,  though  not 
BO  much  so  in  the  Western,  churches,  but  still  sufBciently  so  to  make 
its  introduction  at  this  early  (^e  worthy  of  notice.      The  building 


is  Bmall,  being  only  57  ft.  in  length  eitenially,  but  is  remarkable 
for  being  built  with  something  of  the  solidity  of  the  Egyptian  edifices 
among  which  it  stands. 

The  next  example  which  it  may  be  neoeesary  to  quote  to  make 
this  early  form  intelligible,  is  that  of  the  chnrch 

of     St.    Repaiatus,    near 

Orleans ville — the    ancient 

Caatellum       Tingitanum. 

According  to  animjcriptiou 

still  existing,  it  was  erected 

A.D.    252,  but   the  second 

apse  seems   to  have  been 

added    afterwardei,    about 

the  year  403,   to  contain 

the  ^rave  of  the  saint.    As 

itnowatands,  itisadouble- 
ajised  basilica  80  ft  long  by   xi\.    pun  it  \\.«Aiia  n 

62  bread,  divided  into  five        s«ie  s""  wTiq, 

aisles,  and  exhibiting  on  a 
miniature  scale  all  the  peculiarities  of  plan  which  we  have  hitherto 
fancied  weie  not  adopted  until  some  centuries  later.  In  this  in- 
stance both  the  apses  are  internal,  so  that  the  side-aisles  are  longer 
than  the  centre  one,  no  portion  of  them  appearing  to  have  been 
cut  ofl'  for  calcidica  or  vestries,  as  was  very  generally  the  case  in  this 


Another  example,  very  much  like  this  in  arrangement,  but  on  a 
larger  scale,  is  found  at  Ermet,  the  ancient  Hennonthis  in  Egypt. 
It  measures  over  all  1 60  ft.  by  90,  and,  if  the  plan  in  the  great  French 
work '  is  to  be  depended  npon,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  examples 
of  its  class.  It  has  four  ranges  of  columns,  taken  apparently  from 
more  ancient  examples,   and   two   apses  with  all  the  usual  appur- 


Another  two-aisled  and  single-apse  church,  measuring  100  ft.  by 
65,  called  Dyer  Abon  Taneh,  is  represented  in  the  same  work  ;  ^  but 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  churches  is  that  known  as  the 
White  Convent,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  above 
Siout.  Externally  it  measures  215  ft.  by  122,  and  is  enclosed  in  a 
solid  wall,  surmounted  by  an  Egyptian  ooniice,  so  that  it  looks  much 
more  like  an  ancient  temple  than  a  Christian  church.  Originally  it 
had  six  doors,  but  all  are  now  walled  up,  except  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
southern  face ;  and  above,  a  series  of  small  openings,  like  loopholes, 
admitted  light  to  apartments  which  apparently  occupied  the  upper 
storey  of  lateral  corridors.     Light  to  the  church   was,   of  course, 


'  Anliquitcs,'  vul.  i.  pi-  97. 
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admitted  tbruugb  the  clerestory,  which  could  easily  he  done ;  and 
altogether  as  a  fortified  and  myateriona  abode,  and  place  of 
worship  of  ascetics,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  appropriate 
example. 

The  age  of  this  cbansh  is  not  very  well  ascertained ;  popularly 
it  is,  like  so  many  others,  ascribed  to  Sta. 
,  Helena,  and  the  double  aisles  and  triapsal 
arraugoments   ore    so    like    her    church    at 
Bethlehem,  that  there  is  no  a  priori  impro- 
bability in  the  assnmption.     The  plan,  bow- 
j   ever,  is  more  complicated  and  complete,  and 
its  external  form  bespeaks  of  troablous  times, 
so  that  altogether  it  is  probably  a  century  or 
two  (ibe  monks  say  140  years)  more  tnodom. 
j    Like  other  cburcbcs  of  its  class,  ancient  mate- 
rials have  been  so  used  up  with  those  pre- 
pared at  the  time,  that  it  Is  oitrcmely  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  dates  of  such  buildings.    If, 
however,  any  one  with  sufficient  knowledge 
wonld  make  a  special  study  of  these  Egyptian 
*""Fran'M>Uu'i.r'u»™un"siV  cl»ir<'l»^    ^'^   woiild   add    one  of  the   most 
si»ie^»!hft°to7in.         interesting  chapters  to  our  history  of  early 
Christian    Architecture,  and    explain  many 
ritoal  arrangemeuta  whose  origin  is  now  involved  in  mystery ;  Lnt 
for  this  wo  must  wait.    I'he  materials  are  not  at  present  available, 
all  travellers  in  Egypt  being  bo  attracted  by  the  surpassing  interest 
of  the  Pagan  remains  of  that  country,  as  hardly  to  find  time  for  a 
glance  at  the  Christian  antiquities. 

It  was  probably  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  influence  of  these 
provincial  examples  that  the  arrangements  of  the  metropolitian  basi- 
licas were  not  long  allowed  to  retain  the  form  above  described,  though 
more  was  probably  due  to  the  change  which  was  gradually  taking 
placo  in  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Church.  The 
early  arrangements  of  the  Christian  basilica,  as  copied  from  the  secular 
forms  of  the  Pagan  places  of  assembly,  soon  became  nnsnited  to  the 
more  exclusively  religions  purposes  to  which  they  were  to  be  appro- 
priated. The  now  dominant  hierarchy  of  Kome  soon  began  to  repudiate 
the  republicanism  of  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  and  to  adopt  from 
the  East  the  convenient  doctrine  of  the  absolute  separation  of  the  con- 
gregation into  clergy  and  laity.  To  accommodate  the  basilica  to  this 
now  state  of  things,  first  the  apse  was  railed  off  and  appropriated 
wliolly  to  the  use  of  the  clergy :  then  the  whole  of  the  dais,  or  raised 
part  in  &ont  of  the  apse  on  which  the  altar  stood,  was  separated  by 
pillars,  called  cancclli,  and  in  like  manner  given  up  wholly  to  the 
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clergy,  and  was  not  aUowed  to  be  profaned  by  the  presence  of  the 
unordained  multitude. 

The  last  great  change  was  the  introduction  of  a  choir,  or  enclosed 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  attached  to  the  bema  or  prethytery,  as 
the  raised  space  came  to  be  called.  Bound  three  sides  of  this  choir  the 
faithful  were  allowed  to  congregate  to  hear  the  Gospels  or  Epistles 
read  from  the  two  pulpits  or  amibones,  which  were  built  into  its 
enclosure,  one  on  either  side;  or  to  hear  the  services  which  were 
read  or  sung  by  the  inferior  order  of  clergy  who  occupied  its 
precincts. 

The  enclosure  of  the  choir  was  kept  low,  so  as  not  to  hide  the  view 
of  the  raised  presbytery,  or  to  prevent  the  congregation  from  witnessing 
the  more  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith  which  were  there  performed  by 
the  higher  order  of  clergy. 

Another  important  modification,  though  it  entailed  no  architec- 
tural change,  was  the  introduction  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  in  whose 
honour  the  building  was  erected  into  the  bcusilica  itself,  and  depositing 
them  in  a  confessional  or  crypt  below  the  high  altar. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  separate  circular  building, 
or  proper  tomb,  was  originally  erected  over  the  grave  or  place  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  basilica  was  sanctified  merely  by  its  propinquity  to 
the  sacred  spot.  Afterwards  the  practice  of  depositing  the  relics  of  the 
saint  beneath  the  floor  became  universally  the  rule.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  baptistery  was  also  absorbed  into  the  basilica ;  and  instead 
of  standing  opposite  the  western  entrance,  a  font  placed  within  the 
western  doors  supplied  its  place.  This  last  change  was  made  earlier 
at  Bome  than  elsewhere.  It  is  not  known  at  what  exact  period  the 
alteration  was  introduced,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted before  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

It  was  thus  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  the  basilicas 
aggregated  within  themselves  all  the  offices  of  the  Boman  Church,  and 
became  the  only  acknowledged  ecclesiastical  buildings — either  as  places 
for  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  perfoimance  of  divine  worship,  or  for  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful. 

None  of  the  basilican  churches,  either  of  Bome  or  the  provinces, 
possess  these  arrangements  exactly  as  they  were  originally  established 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  church  of  San  Clemente,  however, 
retains  them  so  nearly  in  their  primitive  form  that  a  shoi-t  description 
of  it  may  tend  to  make  what  follows  more  easily  intelligible.  This 
basilica  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
over  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  house  in  which  the  saint  of 
that  name  resided.  .  Becently  a  subterranean  church  or  crypt  has 
been   discovered,   which  must  of  course  be  more  ancient  than   the 
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present  remains.^     Above  this  subterranean  church  stands  the  edifice 
shown  in  the  accompanying  plan  (Woodcut  No.  273),  nearly  one-third 

less  in  size,  being  only  65  ft.  wide  internally,  against 
93  of  the  original  church,  though  both  were  about  the 
same  length. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  that  still  possesses  an  atrium 
or  courtyard  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance,  though 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  was  considered 
at  that  early  age  a  most  important,  if  not  indeed 
an  indispensable,  attribute  to  the  church  itself.  As 
a  feature  it  may  have  been  derived  from  the  East, 
where  we  know  it  was  most  common,  and  where  it 
afterwards  became,  with  only  the  slightest  possible 
modifications,  the  mosque  of  the  Moslems.  It  would 
seem  even  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  only  a 
repetition  of  the  forum,  which  was  always  attached 
to  the  Pagan  basilica,  and  through  which  it  was 
always  entered ;  and  for  a  sepulchral  church  at  least 
2T3.  Plan  of  the  Church  nothing  could  be  morc  appropriate,  as  the  original 

of  San   Clemente   at  ^^      ±*  r    xi.  j    i»  ^      i  i 

Rome.  (FromGuten-  application  01  the  word  lorum  seems  to  have  been 

scaie°ioo  ft.  to  un!      *^  *^®  ^P®^  *^^  ^^^^  cxisted  in  front  of  tombs  as  well 

as  of  other  important  buildings.^ 

In  the  centre  of  this  atrium  there  generally  stood  a  fountain  or 
tank  of  water,  not  only  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  but  that  those  who 
came  to  the  church  might  wash  their  hands  before  entering  the  holy 
place — a  custom  which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  practice  of 
dipping  the  fingers  in  the  holy  water  of  the  piscina,  now  universal  in 
all  Catholic  countries. 

The  colonnade  next  the  church  was  frequently  the  only  represent- 
ative of  the  atrium,  and  then — perhaps  indeed  always — was  called  the 
narthex,  or  place  for  penitents  or  persons  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
right  of  entering  the  church  itself. 


*  Tlie  older  church  has  been  so  altered 
and  mined  by  the  subsequent  rebuildings 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  out 
its  history.  It  seems,  however,  to  Lave 
been  built  originally  above  the  site  of  an 
old  Mithraic  temple,  which  has  recently 
been  cleared  out,  and  prolably  before  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  was  appa- 
rently rebuilt,  or  nearly  bo,  by  Adrian  I., 
772,  and  burnt  by  Robert  Guibcard.  1084. 
The  upper  church  seems  to  have  been 
erected  by  Paschal,  1099-1118.  The 
question  is,  to  what  age  do  the  frescoes 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  older  church 
belong?  Some  of  the  heads  and  single 
figures  may,  I  fancy,  be  antenor  even  to  the 


time  of  Adrian ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  paint- 
ings seem  certainly  to  have  been  added 
between  his  age  and  1084,  and  nearer  the 
latter  than  the  former  date.  If  it  had 
not  been  entirely  ruined  in  1084  Paschal 
would  not  have  so  completely  obliterated 
it  a  century  afterwards.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  materials  of  the  old  church 
were  used  in  the  new,  which  tends  further 
to  confuse  the  chronology. 

'  Gutensohn  and  Knapp, '  Die  fiasiliken 
des  Christlichen  Boms.' 

■  Cicero  de  Legg.,  ii.  24 ;  Festus,  s.  v. ; 
Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  Classical  Anti- 
quities.* 
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From  this  narthex  three  doorways  generally  opened  into  the  church, 
corresponding  with  the  three  aisles;  and  if  the  building  possessed  a 
font,  it  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  on  either  the 
right  or  left  hand  of  the  principal  entrance. 

The  choir,  with  its  two  pulpits,  is  shown  in  the  plan — that  on  the 
left-hand  side  being  the  pulpit  of  the  Epistle,  that  on  the  right  of  the 
Gospel.  The  railing  of  the  hema  or  presbytery  is  also  marked,  so  is 
the  position  of  the  altar  with  its  canopy  supported  on  four  pillars,  and 
behind  that  the  throne  of  the  bishop,  with  the  seats  of  the  inferior 
clergy  surrounding  the  apse  on  either  side. 

Besides  the  church  of  San  Clemente  there  are  at  least  thirty  other 
basilican  churches  in  Home,  extending  in  date  from  the  4th  to  the  14th 
century.  Their  names  and  dates,  as  fax  as  they  have  been  ascertained, 
are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  list,  which,  though  not  altogether 
complete,  is  still  the  best  we  possess,  and  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose.^ 

BASILICAS   OF   BOMB. 

FOURTH  CENTURY. 

St.  Pbteb's Constantine  (5  aisled) about  330 

San  Giovanni  Latebano  Ditto founded  333? 

St.  Paul's Theodosius  and  Honorius  (5  aisled)  386 

Sta.  Pudentiana 335  ? 

FIFTH  CENTURY. 

Sta.  Sabina Pope  Celesiine about  425 

Sta.  Mawa  Maggiore    PopeSixtusUI 432 

St.  Pietro  ad  Vincula Eudoxia  (Greek  Doric  pillars) 442 

SIXTH  CENTURY. 

San  Lobbnzo  (old  part) Pope  Pelagius  (galleries)  580 

Sta.  Balbina  Gregory  the  Great  (no  side-aisles)     60O 

SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

SiA.  AgnEoE Honorius  I.  (galleries)    625 

Quattbo  CoRONATi Honorius  1 625 


St.  Giorgio  in'Velabbo Leo  II 

San  Chbisogono  Gregory  III. 

EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

S.  GiOYANNA  A  PORTA  Latina  Adrian  I.  ... 

S.  Maria  IN  CoBMEDiN    

S.  YiNCBNZO  ALLS  TbE  FoNTANE   

S.  Lorenzo  (nave)  


682 
730 


790? 

790 

790 

ubout  790  ? 


'  It  is  copied,  with  slight  alterations, 
from,  the  work  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
ou  the  Roman  Basilicas,  which,  with  the 
jllustmtions  of  Gutensohn  and  Knapp, 
forms  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world; 


though  some  of  the  dates  assigned  to 
the  buildings  are  still  matters  of  dispute, 
but  not  to  any  material  extent.  Those 
here  given  generally  refer  to  the  building 
now  existing  or  known,  and  not  always  to 
the  original  foundation. 
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NINTH  CENTURY. 

SS.  Nbreo  ED  AcHiLLEO Leo  III about  80O 

S.  Praxede  Paachal  1 820 

8.  Maria  IK  Dominica   820 

S.  Mabtino  Ai  Monti     Sergiun  and  Leo  844,855 

5.  NiooLo  IN  Cabcere uboat  900 

6.  Baktolomeo  in  Isola 900 

TENTH  CENTURY. 

S.  Giovanni  in  Latebanu Rebuilt  by  Sergitu  IIL 910 

ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Nothing. 

TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

8.  Clements    Paschal   1118 

B.  Maria  IN  TRAffTEYERE   Innocent  II 1135 

S.  Crooe  Lucius 1144 

S.  Maria  IN  Ara  Celi   uncertain 

THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Nothing. 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 
S.  Maria  BontA  MiNBRYA  Gothic about  1370 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

8.  Agootino Renaissanco? about  1480 

Three  of  these,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Lateran  chtirch,  have 
five  aisles,  all  the  rest  three,  with  only  one  insignificant  exception,  Sta. 
Balbina,  which  has  no  side-aisles.  Two,  Sta.  Agnese  and  the  old  part 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  have  their  side-aisles  in  two  storeys,  all  the  rest  are 
only  one  storey  in  height,  and  the  side-aisles  generally  are  half  the 
width  of  the  central  aisle  or  nave.  Some  of  the  more  modem  churches 
have  the  side-aisles  vaulted,  but  of  those  in  the  list  all  except  the  two 
last  have  flat  wooden  ceilings  over  the  central  compartment,  and 
generally  speaking  the  plain  unomamental  construction  of  the  roof  is 
exposed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  originaDy  they  were  ceiled 
in  some  more  ornamental  manner,  as  the  art  of  ornamenting  this  new 
style  of  open  construction  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  later 
date. 

Of  the  two  last-named,  the  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  might  perhaps 
be  more  properly  classed  among  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Italian 
Gothic  style ;  but  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  Rome  that  has  any  claim  to 
such  a  distinction,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  making  it  an  exception 
to  the  rest.  The  San  Agostino  might  also  be  called  a  Renaissance 
specimen.  It  certainly  is  a  transitional  specimen  between  the  pillared 
and  pilastered  styles,  which  were  then  struggling  for  mastery.  It 
may  either  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  old  race  or  the  first  of  the 
new  style,  which  was  so  soon  destined  to  revolutionise  the  architectural 
world. 
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St.  Peter's. 

Of  the  other  examples  the  oldest  was  the  finest.  This  great 
basilica  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Constantino,  close  to  the  circus 
of  Nero,  where  tradition  affirmed  that  St.  Peter  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom. It  unforttinately  was  entirely  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
the  greatest  of  Christian  temples,  which  now  occupies  its  site ;  but 
previous  to  its  destruction  careful  measurements  and  drawings  were 
made  of  every  part,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  understand  all  its 
arrangements — easier  perhaps  than  if  it  had  remained  to  the 
present  day,  and  four  centuries '  more  of  reform  and  improvements 
had  assisted  in  altering  and  disfiguring  its  venerable  frame. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  274),  drawn  to  the 
usual  scale,  it  possessed  a  noble  atrium  or  forecourt,  212  ft.  by  235,  in 
front  of  which  wore  some  bold  masses  of  building,  which,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  surmounted  by  two  belfry- towers.  The  church  itself 
was  212  ft.  in  width  by  380  in  length,  covering,  without  its  adjuncts, 
an  area  of  above  80,000  English  feet,  which,  though  less  than  half 
the  size  of  the  present  cathedral,  is  as  large  as  that  covered  by  any 
mediseval  cathedral  except  those  of  Milan  and  Seville.  The  cen- 
tral aisle  was  about  80  ft.  across  (about  twice  the  average  width  of 
a  Gothic  nave),  and  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  basilica  of  Maxentius 
and  the  principal  halls  of  the  greater  thermsB.  For  some  reason  or 
other  this  dimension  seems  to  have  been  a  modulus  veiy  generally 
adopted.  The  bema  or  sanctuaiy,  answering  to  the  Gothic  transept^ 
extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church  either  way,  which  was  un- 
usual in  Bomauesque  buildings.  The  object  here  seems  to  have  been 
to  connect  it  with  the  tombs  on  its  north  side.  The  arrangement  of 
the  sanctuary  was  also  peculiar,  having  been  adorned  with  twelve 
pillars  supporting  a  gallery.  These,  when  symbolism  became  the 
fashion,  were  said  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles.  This  certainly 
was  not  their  original  intent,  as  at  first  only  six  were  put  up — the 
others  added  afterwards.  The  sanctuary  and  choir  were  here  singu- 
larly small  and  contracted,  as  if  arranged  before  the  clergy  became  so 
numerous  as  they  afterwards  were,  and  before  the  laity  were  excluded 
from  this  part  of  the  church. 

The  general  internal  appearance  of  the  building  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  woodcut  (No.  275),  which  presents  at  one  view  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  basilican  buildings.  The  pillars  separating  the 
central  from  the  side  aisles  appear  to  have  been  of  uniform  dimensions, 
and  to  have  supported  a  horizontal  entablature,  above  which  rose  a 
double  range  of  panels,  each  containing  a  picture — these  panels  thus 
taking  the  place  of  what  was  the  triforium  in  Gothic  churches.  Over 
these  was  the  clerestory,  and  again  an  ornamental  belt  gave  sufficient 
elevation   for   the   roof,  which  in  this  instance   showed   the  naked 
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GonBtructiou.  On  the  whole  perhaps  the  ratio  of  height  to  width  is 
unexceptionable,  but  the  height  over  the  pillars  is  so  great  that  they 
are  mode  to  look  utterly  insignificant,  which  indeed  is  the  great  defect 
in  the  architectural  design  of  these  buildings,  and,  though  seldom  bo 
offensive  as  here,  is  apparent  in  all,  Tbe  ranges  of  columns  dividing 
the  aide-aisleH  were  joined  by  arches,  which  is  a  more  common  as  well 


aa  a  better  arrangement,  as  it  not  only  adds  to  the  height  of  the  pillars, 
but  gives  them  an  apparent  power  of  bearing  tho  saperetructure.  At 
some  period  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  oater  aisles  were  vaulted, 
and  Gothic  windows  introdaced  into  them.  This  change  seems  to 
have  necessitated  tho  closing  of  the  intermediate  range  of  clerestory 
windows,  which  prohahly  was  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  general 
architectural  effect  of  the  building. 
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Externally  this  basilioa,  like  all  those  of  its  ago,  mnst  have  been 
singnlarly  deficient  in  beauty  or  in  architectural  design.  The  sides 
were  of  plain  unplastered  brick,  the  windows  were  plain  arch-headed 
openings.  The  front  alone  was  ornamented,  and  this  only  with  two 
ranges  of  windows  somewhat  larger  than  those  at  the  sides,  three  in 
each  tier,  into  which  tracery  was  inserted  at  some  later  period,  and 
between  and  above  these,  various  figures  and  emblems  were  painted  in 
fresco  on  stucco  laid  on  the  brickwork.  The  whole  was  surmounted 
by  that  singular  coved  cornice  which  seems  to  have  been  universal 
in  Roman  basilicas,  though  not  found  anywhere  else  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

The  two  most  interesting  adjuncts  to  this  cathedral  were  the  two 
tombs  standing  to  the  northward.  According  to  the  mediaBval  tra- 
dition the  one  was  the  tomb  of  Honorius  and  his  wives,  the  other  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew.  Their  position,  however,  carefully  centred  on 
the  spina  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  where  the  great  apostle  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, seems  to  point  to  a  holier  and  more  important  origin.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  they  were  erected  to  mark  the  places  where  the 
apostle  and  his  companions  suffered.  It  is  besides  extremely  impro- 
bable that  after  the  erection  of  the  basilica  an.  emperor  should  choose 
the  centre  of  a  circus  for  the  burying-place  of  himself  and  his  family, 
or  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  choose  so  hallowed  a  spot.  They  are 
of  exactly  the  usual  tomb-form  of  the  age  of  Constantino,  and  of  the 
largest  size,  being  each  100  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  first  was  destroyed  by  Michael  Angelo,  as  it  stood  on  the  site 
required  for  his  northern  tribune,  the  second  by  Pius  VI.,  in  1776, 
to  make  way  for  the  present  sacristy,  and  Home  thus  lost,  through 
pure  carelessness,  the  two  oldest  and  most  sacred  edifices  of  the 
Christian  period  which  she  possessed. 

The  most  eastern  had  been  so  altered  and  overlaid,  having  been 
long  used  as  a  sacristy,^  that  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  restore  it ; 
but  its  position  and  its  antiquity  certainly  entitled  it  to  a  better  fate. 


St.  Paul's. 

The  church  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  was  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  St.  Peter's  both  in  design  and  dimensions.  The  only 
important  variations  were  that  the  transept  was  made  of  the  same 
width  as  the  central  nave,  or  about  80  ft.,  and  that  the  pillars  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  side  aisles  were  joined  by  arches  instead  of  by 
a  hori25ontal  architrave.  Both  these  were  undoubted  improvements, 
the  first  giving  spa,ce  and  dignity  to  the  bema,  the  latter  not  only 
adding  height  to  the  order,  but  giving  it,  together  with  lightness. 


*  *  II  Yaticano  discritto  da  Pistolesi,*  vol.  ii.  pis.  xxiv.  xxv. 
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that  apparent  strength  roquislto  to  eupjiort  the  high  wall  placed  over 
the  pi  liars. 

I'he  order  too  was  finer  and  more  important  than  at  St.  Peter's, 
twenty -four  of  the  pillars  being  taken  from  some  t«mple  or  building 
(it  is  generally  said  the  mansolenm  of  Hadrian)  of  the  beet  age  of 
Bome,  though  the  remaining  sixteen  were  anfortunately  only  very 
bad  copies  of  them.  These  pillars  are  33  ft,  in  height,  or  one- 
third  of  the  whole  height  of  the  buildiug  to  tho  roof.  In  St.  Peter's 
tliey  were  only  a  fourth,  and  if  they  had  been  spaced  a  little  farther 


apart',  and  the  arch  made  more  important,  the  most  glaring  defect  of 
these  buildings  would  in  a  great  measure  have  been  avoided. 

Long  before  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1822  this  ohnroh  had  been 
BO  altered  as  to  lose  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  The 
bema  or  preebytery  was  divided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal  wall. 
The  greater  number  of  its  clerestory  windows  were  built  up,  its  atrium 
gone,  and  decay  and  whitewash  had  done  much  to  efiace  its  beauty, 
which  nevertholess  soems  to  have  struck  all  traveUera  with  admira- 
tion, as  combining  in  itself  the  last  reminiscence  of  Pagan  Rome  with 
the  earliest  forms  of  the  Christian  world.  It  certainly  was  tho  most 
interesting,  if  not  quite  the  moat  beautiful,  of  the  Christian  buildings 
of  that  city.' 

B  dBBcribed  in  vol.  iv.  of  this  work, 
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The  third  five-aisled  basilica,  that  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  differs 
in  no  essential  respect  from  those  just  described  except  in  dimensions  ; 
it  covers  about  60,000  ft.,  and  consequently  is  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  the  other  two.  It  has  been  so  completely  altered  in  modem  times 
that  its  primitive  arrangements  can  now  hardly  be  discerned,  nor 
can  their  effect  be  judged  of,  even  assuming  that  they  were  peculiar  to 
it,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Like  the  other  two,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  erected  by 
Constantino,  who  seems  especially  to  have  affected  this  five-aisled  form. 
The  churches  which  he  erected  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  both  have 
this  number  of  aisles.  From  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the  design 
of  all  these  churches  we  might  easily  restore  this  building,  if  it  were 
worth  while.  Its  dimensions  can  easily  be  traced,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  remains  of  the  original  erection. 

Of  those  with  three  aisles  by  far  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  is 
that  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  which,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 

smallness  of  its  dimensions,  is  now  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  of  its  class  remaining.  Internally 
its  dimensions  are  100  ft.  in  width  by  250  to  the 
front  of  the  apse;  the  whole  area  being  about 
32,000  ft. :  so  that  it  is  little  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  between  one- 
third  and  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  other  two 
five-aisled  churches. 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  great  beauty 
in  its  internal  colonnade,  all  the  pillars  of  which 
are  of  one  design,  and  bear  a  most  pleasing  pro- 
portion to  the  superstructure.  The  clerestory 
too  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  panels, 
making  it  a  part  of  the  general  design;  and 
with  the  roof,  which  is  panelled  with  constructive 
propriety  and  simplicity  combined  with  suffi- 
cient richness,  serves  to  make  up  a  whole  which 
gives  a  far  better  and  more  complete  idea  of 
what  a  basilica  either  was  originally,  or  at  least 
MBBBHBKlBBtf  might  have  been,  than  any  other  church  at 
S77.  Plan  of  Sto  Maria  Mag-  Rome.     It  is  truc  that  both  the  pilasters  of  the 

giore.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.  ^  ^ 

clerestory  and  the  roof  are  modern,  and  in 
modem  times  the  colonnade  has  been  broken  through  in  two  places ; 
but  these  defects  must  be  overlooked  in  judging  of  the  whole. 

Another  defect  is  that  the  side-aisles  have  been  vaulted  in  modem 
times,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  harmony  that  should 
exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  In  striving  to  avoid 
the  defect  of  making  the  superstructure  too  high  in  proportion  to  the 
columns,  the  architect  has  made  the  central  roof  too  low  either  for  the 


width  or  length  of  tho  main  aisle.     Still  the  building,  as  a  whole,  is 
— or  rather  was  before  the  oonipletion  of  the  rebuilding  of  St  Paul's 


— the  very  best  of  the  older  wooden-roofed  churches  of  Christendoiu, 
and  the  best  model  from  which  to  study  the  merits  and  defects  of  this 
Btyle  of  aruhitcctiirc. 


"fiiTi. 


Another  mode  of  getting  over  the  great  defect  of  high  walls  over 
tho  pillars  was  adopted,  as  in  Sta.  Agncse  and  St  T^renzo,  of  using  a 
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gallery  corrcMpwudiug  with  the  trifuriiim  of  Gothic  chiirchea  In  botli 
these  iHstancea  it  sooras  to  liave  bt-en  suggested,  if  not  rei]uired,  by  the 
pcculiiirity  of  tlie  gromiil,  which  was  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other;  hut  whether  f hia  was  the  triic  cause  of  its  adoption  or  not, 
thi!  efffct  waa  uioMt  witisfactury,  and  had  it  been  persevered  in  so  as 
to  bring  the  upinr  colonnade  more  into  haimony  of  proportion  with 
tile  other,  it  would  liuvc  Ijeoii  attended  with  the  happiest  results  on  the 


If  I.  Bcaion-d  Vie»  i.t  ilielnlFiiorortltr  UullictotiS.  Ixmniu  (uurl  l«  Mun. 

(From  Uncnr'i  ■AnbiWrture  Monmiliiiiir.') 

style.  Whether  it  was,  however,  that  the  Koiuana  felt  the  want  of 
the  broad  plain  space  for  their  paintings,  or  that  they  could  not  bring 
the  upper  arches  into  projwrtion  with  the  classical  pillare  which  they 
made  use  of,  the  systom  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  adopted,  and 
never  came  into  general  use. 

It  is  not  now  easy  to  judge  of  what  the  effect  of  this  was  in  the 
onginal  church  of  St.  Lorcu/u,  owing  to  the  numerous  alterations  it 
has  undergone,  for  the  original  chmch  of  L'onstantine  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  swept  away.  That  of  I'elagius  which  we  now  see  is  in 
plan  Homowhat  like  that  of  Sta.  Agnese,  only  with  five  pillars  on  each 
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eide  of  the  nave,  borrowed  from  some  ancieat  edifice,  instead  of  seven, 
and  these  support  a  horizontal  architrave  instead  of  archer. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  apao  was  destroyed  and  a  long 
nave  added  in  that  direction,  so  that  the  altar  wae  placed  where  the 
entrance  was  originally  situated.  Making  due  allowance  for  these 
changes,  it  is  probahle  that  the  annexed  wuodcut  faithfully  represents 
the  arrangements  of  the  huilding  ae  it  stood  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
is  int«resting,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  representing  the  class 
of  church  erected  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  at  this  age,  of  which  so 
very  few  specimens  now  exist.  It  contains  also  the  germs  of  much 
that  wao  afterwards  reproduced  in  Gothic  churches.  The  upper 
gallery,  after  many  modifications,  at  last  settled  into  a  triforium,  and 
the  pierced  stone  slabs  in  the  windows  became  tracery — but  before 
these  were  reached  a  vaulted  roof  was  introduced,  and  with  it  all  the 
features  of  the  stjle  were  to  a  great  extent  modified. 

The  church  known  as  that  of  Sta.  I'udentiana  is  one  of  the  very 
oldest  and  consequently  onii  of  the  most  inteiesting  of  those  in  Rome. 
It  stands  on  substructions  of  ancient  Roman  date,  which  probably 
formed  part  of  the  Themws  of  Novatus  or  the  howse  of  the  Senator 
Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  his  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  with  whom  he  is  traditionally  i^aid  to  have 
resided  during  his  sojourn  iu  Rome.  The  vaults  beneath  the  church 
certainly  formed  part  of  a  Roman  mansion,  so  apparently  do  those 
buildings,  shown  on  the  plan,  and  placed  behind  and  on  one  side  of 
the  sanctuary ;  but  whether  these  wore  used  for  Christian  purposes 
before  the  erection  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century  is  by  no  means 
certain.     In  plan  the  church  remains  in  all  probability  very  much  aa 


193.    PluDrsla.Pnil»itluu.  293.    siectlon  of  Su.  PudentlAiu.    (From  Uulacli.i) 
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originally  designed,  its  most  striking  peculiarity  being  the  segmental 
form  of  the  apse,  which  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  some  peculiar 
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airangemeitt  of  the  original  building.  It  was  not,  however,  found  to 
be  pleasing  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  was  not  conse- 
quently again  employed. 

The  annexed  section  probably  represents  very  nearly  the  original 
form  of  the  nave,  though  it  has  been 
so  cncrURted  with  modem  accretions  an 
to  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
the  first  form  really  was.  The  sliafts 
of  the  pillars  may  liave  been  Iwrrowed 
from  M>me  older  edifioe,  but  the  capitals 
were  clearly  designed  to  support  arches, 
and  must  therefore  be  early  Christian 
(fourth  century?),  and  are  among  the 
(Frem  HubBcii.)  most  elegant  and  appropriate  specimens 

of  the  class  now  extant. 
In  some  instances,  iis  in  San  Clomento,  above  alluded  to,  in  San 
Pietro  in  A'incula,  and  Sta.  Maria  in  Coemeilin,  the  colonnade  is 
divided  into  spaces  of  three  or  four  int«rcolmniiiationB  by  blocks  of 
solid  masonry,  which  givo  grtat  apparent  solidity  and  strength  to 
the  building,  but  at  the  expense  of  breaking  it  up  into  compartments 
more  than  is  agreeable,  and  these  destroy  that  beauty  of  perspective 
so  pleasing  in  a  continuous  colonnade.  This  defect  seems  to  have 
been  felt  in  the  Santa  Praxede,  where  three  of  these  blocks  are  intro- 
duced in  the  length  of  the  nave,  and  support  each  a  bold  arch  thrown 
across  the  central  aisle.  The  effect  of  this  might  have  been  most 
happy,  as  at  San  Miniato,  near  Florence ;  but  it  has  beeu  so  clumsily 
managed  in  the  lioman  example,  as  to  be  most  destructive  of  all 
beauty  of  proportion. 

Some  of  the  principal  beauties  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able defects  of  these  basilican  churches  arise  from  the  employment  of 
columns  torn  from  ancient  temples:  where  this  has  been  done,  the 
beauty  of  the  marble,  and  the  exquisite  sculpture  of  the  capitals  and 
fricKcs,  givo  a  richness  and  elegance  to  the  whole  that  go  far  to 
redeem  or  to  hide  the  rudeness  of  the  building  in  which  they  are 
encased.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discrepancy  between  the  pillars 
— Doric,  lonie,  and  Corinthian  columns  being  sometimes  used  side  by 
side— destroys  all  uniformity,  and  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
entablatures  they  support  is  still  more  prejudicial  to  the  continuity  of 
the  perspective,  which  should  be  the  greatest  charm  of  these  churches. 
By  degrees,  the  fertile  quarries  of  ancient  Homo  seem  to  have  become 
entirely  exhausted ;  and  as  the  example  of  St.  Paul's  proves,  the 
Romans  in  the  fourth  century  were  inca]>able  of  manufacturing  even 
a  bad  imitation,  and  were  at  last  forced  to  adopt  some  new  plan  of 
supporting  their  arcades.  The  church  of  SS.  Neroo  ed  Achilloo  is, 
2>erhaps,  the  most  elegant  example  of  this  class,  the  piers  being  light 
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octagons ;  but  the  most  characteristic,  as  well  aa  the  moat  original,  is 
the  San  Vinconzo  alio  Tre  Foutane,  shown  in  section  and  elevation 
in  Woodcut  No.  286.      It  so  far  deviates  from  the   usual  baeilican 


arrangemente  as  almost  to  deeervo  the  appellation  of  Golhic.  It  has 
the  same  defect  as  all  the  rest — its  pier  arches  being  too  low,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  excuse  here — but  both  internally  and  externally 
it  shows  a  nniformity  of  design  and  a  desire  to  make  every  part 
ornamental  that  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect,  notwithstanding 
that-  the  whole  is  merely  of  brick,  and  that  ornament  is  so  sparingly 
applied  as  barely  to  prevent  the  building  sinking  into  the  class  of 
mere  utilitarian  erections. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  architectural  features,  if  they  may  bo 
so  called,  of  those  churches,  arc  the  mosaic  pavements  that  adorn  the 
greater  number.  These  wove  always  original,  being  designed  for 
the  buildings  in  which  thoy  are  used,  and  following  the  arrangement 
of  the  architecture  surrounding  them.  The  patterns  too  are  always 
elegant,  and  appropriate  ta  the  purpose;  and  as  the  colours  are  in 
like  manner  generally  harmoniously  blended,  they  form  not  only  a 
most  appropriate  but  most  l)ea«tiful  basement  to  the  architecture. 

A  still  more  important  feature  was  the  great  mosaic  picture  that 
always  adorned  the  semi-dome  of  the  apse,  representing  most  generallj' 
the  Saviour  seattd  in  glory  surrounded  by  saints,  or  else  some  scone 
from  the  life  of  the  holy  personage  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated. 
These  mosaics  were  generally  continued  down  to  nearly  the  level  of 
the  altar,  and  aloug  the  whole  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  sanctuary  in 
which  tlie  apse  was  situated,  and  as  far  as  the  triumphal  arch  which 
separated  the  nave  from  the  sanctuary,  at  which  point  the  mosaic 
blended  with  the  frescoes  that  adorned  the  upper  walls  of  the  central 
nave  above  the  arcades.  All  this  made  up  an  extent  of  polychro- 
matic decoration  which  in  those  dark  ages,  when  few  could  read,  the 
designers  of  these  buildings  seem  to  have  considered  as  virtually 
of  more  importance  than  the  architectural  work  to  which  it  was 
attached.  Any  attempt  to  judge  of  the  one  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  other,  would  l>e  forming  an  opinion  on  hearing  but 
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half  the  evidenoe;  but  taken  in  conjunction,  the  paintings  go  far  to 
explain,  and  also  to  redeem,  many  points  in  which  the  architecture 

la  most  open  to  criticiKm. 


E.'SVENNA. 

During  the  whole  period  when  the  Bomancaqua  style  was  most 
flourishing,  the  city  of  Ravenna  almost  rivalled  in  importance  the  old 
capital  of  the  world,  and  her  churches  were  consequently  hanily  less 
important  either  in  number  or  in  richness  than  those  we  have  just 
been  describing.  It  is  true  ehe  had  none  so  large  as  the  great  metro- 
politan basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  one  flve-aieled  church 
she  possessed — the  cathedral — hasbcenenlirely  destroyed,  to  make  way 
for  a  very  contemptible  modern  erection.  From  the  plans,  however, 
which  wo  poseess  of  it,  it  seems  to  have  differed  very  considerably 
from  the  Eoman  examples,  most  especially  in  having  no  trace  of  a 
transept,  the  building  being  a  perfectly  regular  parallelogram,  half 
as  long  again  as  its  breadth,  and  with  merely  one  great  apse  added  at 
the  end  of  the  central  nave.  Its  loss  is  the  more  to  he  regretted,  as  it 
was,  beeides  being  the  largest,  the  oldest  church 
iu  the  city,  having  been  erected  about  the  year 
J  400,  by  Archbishop  Uraus,  The  baptistery  that 
-.|  belonged  to  it  haa  been  fortunately  preserved, 
and  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Besides  a    considerable    number    of    other 
churches  which  have  either  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed by  repair,  Bavenna  still  posseaaea  two 
first-class  three -aialed 
basilicas — the  San  A  pol- 
HnareNuovo,  originally 
n  Arian  ohijrch,  built 
by  Theodoric,   king  of  , 

Goths  (a.d.  493- 
525J ;  and  the  S.  Apol-  , 
linai'e  in  Glasae,  at  tho 
Port  of  Ravenna,  situ- 
ated about  three  miles 
from  the  city,  com- 
menced *.P.  538,  and 
j  dedicated  549.     Of  the 

nure    two,  the  first-named    is    m:.     AitIim  in  Chorch  of  Sma 
)        ,        '  ,  AiH)JUn«re   Nuovo.     (Fion. 

by  far  the    more    con-  Qumi,') 

siderable,  being  ^13  ft. 
long   by    116  in  width  externally,   while   the  other  only   measures 
'  A,  F.  von  Qiiast,  'Die  Altchristliclicn  Bnnwerke  von  RBvennn.' 
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216  ft.  ill  length  by  104.  It  is  now  called  S.  Martino  in  Ciolo  d'Oro 
from  its  having  been  decided  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the  other 
church  in  Classe  possessed  the  true  body  of  the  saint  to  which  both 
churches  were  dedicated.  As  will  bo  seen  by  the  plan,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly regular  basilica  with  twenty-two  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  which  is  51  ft.  in  width.  The  bema  is  well  raised,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  incipient  transept  in  front  of  the  apse,  and  it  possesses  a 
handsome  narthex  with  eight  pillars  in  front. 

The  great  merit  of  these  two  basilicas,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Rome,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  Ravenna  having  possessed  no 
ruined  temples  whose  spoils  could  be  used  in  the  construction  of  new 
buildings.  Consequently  the  architects,  being  obliged  to  think  for 
themselves  and  design  every  detail,  introduced  a  degree  of  harmony 
into  their  proportions  utterly  unknown  in  the  Roman  examples. 
From  Woodcut  No.  287,  representing  three  arches  of  the  nave  of 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pillars  are  pleasingly 
spaced ;  their  capitals,  surmounted  by  a  block  representing  the  archi- 
trave, suffice  for  the  support  of  the  arches  that  spring  from  them ;  the 
triforium  belt  is  adorned  with  figures,  and  is  of  pleasing  proportions ; 
and  the  window  over  each  arch  fills  up  the  remaining  height  to  the 
roof,  without  either  overcrowding  or  leaving  any  space  that  is  not 
easily  filled  up  by  the  decorations  applied.  It  is  true  the  parts  do  not 
all  quite  harmonise,  but  the  entire  architecture  of  the  building  is  an 
immense  stride  in  advance  of  the  Roman  style.  All  this  is  still 
more  apparent  in  Woodcut  No.  288,  taken  from  the  angle  where  the 
nave  joins  the  apse  in  the  Apollinare  in  Classe,  which  shows  a  still 
further  advance  towards  forming  a  new  style'  out  of  the  classical 
elements :  a  little  more  and  the  transition  would  bo  almost  complete. 
It  is  still  easy,  however,  not  only  to  trace  -the  derivation  of  every 
detail  from  the  classical  model,  but  also  to  see  that  the  architect  was 
trying  to  adhere  to  that  style  as  far  as  his  means  and  his  purposes 
would  allow. 

Externally  these  buildings  appear  to  have  remained  to  the  present 
hour  almost  wholly  without  architectural  embellishment.  It  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  ornamental  purposes  to  make  the  brick  arches 
necessary  for  the  construction  slightly  more  prominent  and  important 
than  was  actually  required.  As  if  impelled  by  some  feeling  of  anta- 
gonism to  the  practice  of  the  heathens,  the  early  Christians  se'em  to 
have  tried  to  make  the  external  appearance  of  their  buildings  as 
unlike  those  of  their  predecessors  as  was  possible.  Whether  this  was 
the  cause  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  well  be  less  ornamental 
than  these  exteriors ;  and  even  the  narthex,  which  in  the  Apollinare  in 
Classe  affijrded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  embellishment,  could  not  be 
less  ornamental  if  it  were  the  entrance  to  a  barn  instead  of  to  a  church 
of  such  richness  and  beauty  as  this  in  all  its  internal  arrangements. 


Parenzo. 
At  Parenzo  in  latria  there  is  a  basilica,  built  in  tho  year  542  by 
the  Bishop  Euphraeius,  and  contequontly  coutemiiomry  with  these 
uxamplcB  at  Ravenna.  This  church  still  retains 
ite  atrium,  baptistery,  and  other  accompani- 
ments, which  those  at  Ravenna  have  lost.  It 
consists  of  a  basilica  in  three  aisles,  with  an 
apse  at  the  end  of  each,  and  an  atrium  in  front, 
beyond  which  is  situated  the  baptistery ;  and 
in  front  of  this  again  a  tower,  with  a  circular 
ehaml)er  in  it,  though  this  latt^ir  feature  Beoms 
to  be  of  more  modem  date.  On  one  side  at 
the  east  end  is  a  chapel  or  crypt ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  to  what  t^o  it  belongs,  and  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected.  It  is  apparently 
an  excreecence,  while  all  the  other  parts  belong 
to  the  original  design.  Internally  the  church 
is  121  foot  in  length  by  32  in  width,  and 
possesses  all  the  usual  arrangements  of  a 
church  of  that  date.  Some  of  its  pillars  are 
of  the  Corinthian  order  and  are  borrowed  from 
some    older    edifice,   but    others   are   of  pnro 

Byzantine  type  (Woodcut  No.  291),  and,  were  we,  dumh  «  i>nrfnn>in  i«ria. 
they  all  like  this,  would  oblige  us   to  defer  sc;ii'r"i'iM)ft,"u''Hii. 

tho  description  of  tho  building  to  a  later 
page.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  tran- 
sition specimen,  but  one  of  such  beauty  as  to 
malte  us  regret  that  the  barbarians  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  had  not  studied  or 
appreciated  its  beauty.  Externally  the  facade 
retains  some  of  tho  painted  decorations  which 
seem  to  have  been  so  fashionable  at  the  time 
it  was  erected,  but  internally  they  have  been 
entirely  peeled  off  the  nave,  and  though  the 
apse  is  rich  in  marbles,  mosaic  and  paintings, 
they  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  build- 
ing itself.  As  an  edifice  of  the  age  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  as  showing  tho  relative  position  a»i.  Cn[rtt..i<itPiLi«ritPiiren»,. 
of  Ihe  various  parts  that  made  up  an  ecclesi- 
antical  establishment  in  those  early  times,  it  is  uingnlarly  deserving 


of  the  attention  of  the 
interest. 


!  to  whom  the  histoiy  of  art  is  a  matter  of 
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Plan  of  Church  at  Torcell«». 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


TORCELLO. 

The  church  at  Toroello,  in  the  Venetian  Lagune,  is  the  last  example 
it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  of  the 

Komanesque  basilicas  intelligible.  I^ 
was  originally  erected  in  the  seventh 
century ;  and  though  altered,  perhaps  to 
some  extent  rebuilt,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  eleventh  century,  it  still  retains 
much  of  the  arrangement  and  character 
of  the  original  edifice — few  churches  pro- 
l>ably  possess  the  old  arrangements  in 
such  completeness  as  this,  or  impress  the 
beholder  with  an  air  of  greater  antiquity. 
The  whole  width  of  the  church  is  71  ft. 
internally  by  125  in  length.  One  of  its 
most  striking  peculiarities  is  the  dispro- 
portional  width  of  the  central  as  com- 
pared with  the  side  aisles,  the  latter 
l>eing  only  7  ft.  wide.  A  screen  of  six 
pillars  divides  the  nave  from  the  sanc- 
tuary. Perhaps,  however,  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  this  church  is  the  interior 
of  its  apse,  which  still  retains  the  bishop's  throne,  surrounded  by  six 
ranges  of  seats  for  liis  presbytery,  arranged  like  those  of  an  ancient 
theatre.  It  presents  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  preserved 
examples  of  the  fittings  of  the  apse,  and  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  apses  of  churches  were  originally  arranged  than 
anything  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  church,  either  of  its  age 
or  of  an  earlier  period.  . 

Like  Sta.  Pudentiana  (Woodcut  No.  282)  and  Parenzo,  this  church 
possesses  a  small  side  chapel,  a  vestry  or  sanctuary,  on  the  Gospel  side 
of  the  altar,  and  the  remains  of  a  very  perfect  baptistery  may  still  b© 
traced  in  front  of  the  west  door.  This  was  a  square  block,  externally, 
measuring  37  ft.  each  way;  internally  an  octagon,  with  the  angles 
cut  into  hemispherical  niches.  In  the  rear  of  the  church  stood  the 
campanile,  and  across  a  narrow  passage  the  conventual  buildings ;  in 
front  of  which  now  stands  the  beautiful  little  church  of  Sta.  Fosca, 
the  whole  making  up  a  group  of  nearly  unrivalled  interest  considering 
its  small  dimensions. 

Other  examples  might  be  quoted  differing  in  some  slight  respect 
from  those  just  given,  but  the  above  are  probably  sufficient  to  explain 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  early  basilican  churches  and  the 
style  of  their  architecture,  so  long  as  it  remained  pure  Eomanesque; 
in  other  words,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  Italy  to  be  a  direct  deduc- 
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tion  from  the  Eoman  style,  without  any  foreign  admixture  or  reaction. 
It  might  b6  instructive  to  speculate  on  what  the  style  might  have 
become  if  left  alone  to  develope  itself  on  its  native  soil,  but  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  subject  clear  without  a  much  larger 
amount  of  illustration  than  is  admissible,  and  which  in  such  a  histoiy 
as  this  would  be  out  of  place.  Simultaneously  with  the  elaboration 
of  the  rectangular  form  of  church  by  the  Italians,  the  Byzantines  were 
occupied  with  the  same  task ;  but,  being  freer  from  the  trammels  of 
tradition  and  less  influenced  by  examples,  they  early  airived  at  forms 


much  more  divergent  from  those  of  the  classical  period  than  those  of 
Italy,  and  their  style,  reacting  on  the  Italian,  produced  that  very 
beautiful  combination  of  which  Pisa  Cathedral  is  a  type,  and  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice  an  extreme  example.  This  style  generally  pervaded 
the  whole  south  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Rome ;  and,  from 
the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  may  fairly  be  designated 
Byzantine  Italian. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  south,  the  Longobards,  the  Goths, 
and  other  Barbarians  who  invaded  the  north  of  Italy,  seized  on  this 
type  and  worked  it  oiit  in  their  own  fashion.     They,  however,  had 
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a  mania  for  stone  vaulted  roofs,  which  led  to  most  important  modifi- 
cations of  the  style.  It  may  probably  be  correct  to  assert  that  no 
Eomanesque  or  Byzantine  Italian  church  has,  or  ever  had,  a  vaulted 
nave.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  a  Barbarian  church  which 
the  builders  did  not  aspire  to  vault,  though  they  were  frequently 
unable  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  this  vaulting  mania  which  led  to  the 
invention  of  compound  piers,  pointed  arches,  buttresses,  pinnacles, 
and  all  the  numerous  i>ectdiarities  of  the  Gothic  style ;  and  which, 
reacting  on  northern  Italy,  produced  the  Ghibeline  or  Italian  Gothic 
style. 

No  exact  boundary  can  be  drawn  between  these  two :  modifications 
of  style  varied,  as  Byzantine  or  Gothic  influences  ebbed  or  flowed, 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Venice  and  Fisa,  and  all  Calabria,  were 
generally  influenced  by  their  intercourse  with  the  East,  while  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Italy  and  away  from  the  coast  as  far  down 
as  Sienna  and  Orvieto  the  strong  hand  of  the  Teuton  made  it«elf 
felt. 

Yet  Italy  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  successful  in  either  style. 
Her  superior  civilisation  enabled  her  to  introduce  and  use  an  elegance 
of  detail  unknown  north  of  the  Alps ;  but  she  did  not  work  out  the 
basilican  type  for  herself :  she  left  it  to  others  to  do  that  for  her,  and 
consequently  never  perfectly  understood  what  she  undertook,  or  why 
it  was  done.  The  result  is  that,  though  gi*eat  elegance  is  found  in 
parts,  Italy  can  hardly  produce  a  single  church  which  is  satisfactory 
as  a  design ;  or  which  would  be  intelligible  without  first  explaining 
the  basework  of  those  true  styles  from  which  its  principal  features 
have  been  borrowed. 
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Circular  Churches  —  Tomb  of  Sta.  Costanza  —  Churches  at  Perugia,  Nocera, 

Ravenna,  Milan  —  Secular  Buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  Pagan  basilicas  and  temples,  from  which  the 
arrangements  of  so  many  of  the  Christian  edifices  were  obtained, 
the  tombs  of  the  Bomans  formed  a  thii-d  type,  from  which,  the  forms 
of  a  very  important  class  of  churches  were  derived. 

The  form  which  these  buildings  retained,  so  long  as  they  remained 
mere  sepulchres  appropriated  to  Pagan  uses,  has  been  already  described 
(pp.  342  to  346).  That  of  Csecilia  Metella  and  those  of  Augustus 
and  Hadrian  were  what  would  now  be  called  "  chambered  tumuli ; " 
originally  the  sepulchral  chamber  was  infinitesimally  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  mass,  but  we  find  these  being  gradually  enlarged  till 
we  approach  the  age  of  Constantine,  when,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Tossia  Family,  that  called  the  Tomb  of  Helena  (Woodcut  No.  226)  and 
many  others  of  the  same  age,  they  became  miniature  Pantheons.  The 
central  apartment  was  all  in  all;  the  exterior  was  not  thought  of. 
Still  they  were  appropriated  to  sepulchral  rites,  and  these  only,  so 
long  as  they  belonged  to  Pagan  Rome.  The  case  was  different  when 
they  were  erected  by  the  Christians.  No  association  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  these  sepulchral  edifices,  to  a  religion  nursed 
in  persecution,  and  the  apostles  of  which  had  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood  as  martyrs ;  and  when  the  Sacrament  for  the  dying  and 
the  burial  service  were  employed,  it  was  in  these  circular  churches 
that  it  was  performed.  But  besides  the  viaticum  for  the  departing 
Christian,  the  Church  provided  the  admission  sacrament  of  baptism 
for  those  who  were  entering  into  communion,  and  this  was,  in  early 
days  at  least,  always  performed  in  a  building  separate  from  the 
basilica,  it  would  depend  on  whether  marriage  was  then  considered 
as  a  sacrament  or  a  civil  contract,  whether  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
basilica  or  the  church;  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  one  was  used 
almost  exclusively  as  the  business  place  of  the  community,  the  other 
as  the  sacramental  temple  of  the  sect.  This  appears  always  to  have 
been  the  case,  at  least  when  the  two  forms  existed  together,  as  they 
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almost  always  did  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
Italy.  When  the  church  was  copied  from  a  temple,  as  in  the 
African  examples  above  described,  it  is  probable  it  may  have 
served  both  purposes.  But  too  little  is  known  of  the  architecture 
of  this  early  age,  and  its  liturgies,  to  speak  positively  on  the 
subject. 

The  uses  and  derivation  of  these  three  forms  of  churches  are  so 
distinct  that  it  would  be  extremely  convenient  if  we  could  appropriate 
names  to  distinguish  them.  The  first  retains  most  appropriately  the 
name  of  basilica,  and  with  sufficient  limitation  to  make  it  generally 
applicable.  The  w^ord  ecclesia,  or  eglise,  would  equally  suffice  for  the 
second  but  that  it  is  not  English,  and  has  been  so  indiscriminately 
applied  that  it  could  not  now  be  used  in  a  restricted  sense.  The 
word  kirk,  or  as  we  soften  it  into  church,  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  third,^  but  again  it  has  been  so  employed  as  to  be  inapplicable. 
We  therefore  content  ourselves  with  employing  the  words  Basilica, 
Church,  and  Kound  Church,  to  designate  the  three,  employing  some 
expletive  when  any  confusion  is  likely  to  arise  between  the  first  two 
of  the  series. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  early  Romanesque  circular 
buildings  is  that  they  show  the  same  transitional  progress  from  an 
external  to  an  internal  columnar  style  of  architecture  which  marked 
the  change  from  the  Pagan  to  the  Christian  form  of  sacred  edifice.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  no  ancient  classic  building 
of  circular  form  has  anj^  pillars  used  constructively  in  its  interior. 
Even  the  Pantheon,  though  143  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  derives  no 
assistance  from  the  pillars  that  surround  it  internally — they  are  mere 
decorative  features.  The  same  is  true  of  the  last  Pagan  example  we 
are  acquainted  with, — the  temple  or  tomb  which  Diocletian  erected  in 
his  palace  at  Spalatro  (Woodcut  No.  1 94).  The  pillars  do  fill  up  the 
angles  there,  but  the  building  would  be  stable  without  them.  The 
Byzantine  architects  also  generally  declined  to  avail  themselves  of 
pillars  to  support  their  domes,  but  the  Romanesque  architects  tised 
tliem  almost  as  universally  as  in  their  basilicas. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  is  the  entire  abandonment  of 
all  external  decoration.  Roman  circular  temples  had  peristyles,  like 
those  at  Tivoli  (W^oodcut  No.  19; J)  and  that  of  Vesta  in  Rome.  Even 
the  Pantheon  is  as  remarkable  for  its  portico  as  its  dome,  so  is  that 


*  That  is  on  the  supposition  that  the 
word  kirk  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
"  circus,"  "circular,*  as  the  French  term  it, 
''  cirque."  My  own  conviction  is  that  this 
i:*  certainly  the  case.  The  word  is  only 
used  by  the  Barbarians  ns  applied  to  a  form 


of  building  they  derived  from  the  Romans. 
Why  the  Germans  should  employ  Kupiov 
oIkos,  when  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Latins  used  that  name,  is  a  mystery  which 
those  who  insist  on  these  very  improbable 
names  have  as  yet  failed  to  explain. 
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known  as  the  Torre  dei  Schiavi,^  but  it  is  only  in  the  very  earliest  of 
the  Christian  edifices  that  we  find  a  trace  of  the  portico,  and  even  in 
them  hardly  any  attempt  at  external  decoration.  The  temples  of  the 
Christians  were  no  longer  shrines  to  contain  statues  and  to  which 
worship  might  he  addressed  by  people  outside,  but  had  become  halls  to 
contain  the  worshippers  themselves  while  engaged  in  acts  of  devotion. 

The  tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena  (Woodcut  No.  226)  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  its  class.  It  has  no  pillars  internally,  it  is  true, 
but  it  likewise  has  none  on  the  exterior — the  transition  was  not  then 
complete.  The  same  is  the  case  with  tlie  two  tombs  on  the  Spina  of 
the  Circus  of  Nero  (Woodcut  No.  274).  They  too  were  astylar,  and  their 
external  appearance  was  utterly  neglected. 

When  from  these  we  turn  to  the  Tomb  or  Baptistery  of  (Jonstantine, 
built  sometimes  afterwards  (Woodcut  No.  294),  we  find  the  roof  sup- 
iwrted  by  a  screen  of  eight  columns,  two  storeys 
in  height,  and  through  all  its  alterations  can  detect 
the  effort  to  make  the  interior  ornamental.  It 
has,  however,  a  portico,  but  this  again  is  practi- 
cally an  interior^  both  ends  being  closed  with 
apsidal  terminations,  so  that  it  really  forms  a 
second  apartment,  rather  than  a  portico.  In  both 
these  respects  it  is  in  advance  of  the  built! ing  next  294.BaiHi8teryofc.oiiRUiitiiip. 
to  it  in  age  that  we  know  of — the  Octagon  at  Spa-  scaie  loo  ft.  to  lin. 
latro — which  it  otherwise  very  much  resembles. 
The  eight  internal  pillars  instead  of  being  mere  ornaments  have  become 
essential  parts  of  the  construction,  and  the  external  peristyle  has  dis- 
appeared, leaving  only  the  fragment  of  a  porch. 

The  tomb  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  his  daughter  Constantia,  is  another  example  of  the  same 
transitional  style.  The  interior  in  this 
instance  is  vaulted,  but  so  timidly  that 
twenty-four  pillars  are  employed  to  sus- 
tain a  weight  for  which  half  that  number 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient.  In  thp 
square  niche  opposite  the  entrance  stood 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  princess,  now  in 
the  Vatican.  The  roof  of  the  aisle  is 
adorned  with  paintings  of  the  vintage 
and  scenes  of  rural  life,  which,  like  all  295.   run  of  the  Tomb  of  sta.  (vwtau&i. 

,,  .^       .        1         j»  Tk  T»  -L  Rome.    (From  IsaboUo,  •  lulifices  Circu- 

tbose  on  the  tombs  01  ragan  Kome,  nave    iaire».')  scaie  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

no  reference  to   the   sepulchral  uses  to 

which  the  building  was  dedicated.     The  whole  internal  diameter  of 

the  tomb  is  73  ft.,  that  of  the  dome  35. 


I«al)ellc,  *  Kdificcs  CirculaircB,*  plates  26  and  27. 
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In  front  of  the  building  is  a  Hmall  crypto-porticos  eimilar  in 
arrangement  to  that  of  hor  father's  tomb,  and  beyond  this  is  an  ob- 
long space  with  circular  enilH, 
and  eurrounded  on  all  sides  by 
arcades;  its  dimensions  were 
M5  ft.  by  130,  and,  though  so 
It.    •  ■  ■•  •    »  Vft      ruined  as  hardly  to  allow  of  ita 

B       "a  •  ♦  «•"      ft     arrangoments  being  restored,  it 

I         *        n  "  s        •     -    1    '^  interesting  as  being  perhaps 

'     "*    ^        "_         ,■        ^        r         .1     theonlyin8tanceoftho"/orMni," 
which  it  in  probable  was  left 
before  all  tombs  in  those  time«, 
-  ,  »■  .     J  /.-         *'"^  traces  of  which  may  per- 

^^^V.»   *''  '  \ ^^,^'  hapsbcfoundelaewhercthough 

^s^f        "         \^^^  OS  yet  they  have  not  been  looked 

for. 

■a*.  '■i"'^[[^;;;j,'ji;J'";^;^'';;;;;7^(^"';™'*''«"»"''"  The  only  other   important 

circular    bnilding  within   the 

walU  of  Rome  of  this  early  ago  is  that  known  as  S.  Stephano  liotondo, 

1'hough  there  is  nothing  to  fix  its  date  with  any  precision,  it  is  almost 

curtuin  that  it  belongs  to  the  fifth  and  siith 

centuries  of  the  Christian  era.   It  is  210  ft.  in 

diameter,  and  its  roof  was  supported  by  two 

ranges  of  columns,  circularly  disposed  in  itx 

interior  ;  and  on  the  first  or  inner  range  i-ested 

ft  horizontal  architrave  like  that  of  St.  Peter's. 

In  the  outer  one  the  pillars  snppoi-t  arches 

like  those  of  St.  Paul's.     All  the  pillars  are 

taken  from  older  buildings.     The  outer  aisle 

in^i^niM'r^il'iriwniruii   """^  divided  into  eight  compartments ;  but  in 

what  manner,  and  for  what  purpose,  it  is  not 

V  easy  tu  ascertain,  owing  to  the  mined  state  of  the  building,  and 
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to  its  having  been  so  much  and  bo  frequently  altered  since  it  was  first 
erected.  Nor  can  it  be  determined  exactly  how  it. was  roofed ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  its  aiTangements  were  identical  with  those  of  the  great  five- 
aisled  basilicas,  which  it  closely  resembles,  except  in  its  circular  shape. 

This  is  more  clear  in  another  church  of  the  same  age,  that  of  Sti. 
Angeli,  at  Perugia,  which  is  very  similar  in  its  disposition.  Of  this 
building  a  section  is  here  shown,  as  given  by  M.  Isabelle —perhaps 
not  quite  to  be  depended  upon  in  every  respect,  but  still  affording 
a  very  fair  representation  of  what  the  arrangements  of  the  circular 
wooden-roofed  churches  were,  lis  dimensions  are  much  less  than 
those  of  San  Stephano,  being  only  1 1 5  ft.  in  diameter ;  but  it  is  more 
regular,  the  greater  part  of  its  materials  being  apparently  original, 
and  made  for  the  place  they  occupy.  In  the  church  of  San  Stephano, 
the  tomb-shaped  circular  form  was  probably  used  as  symbolical  of 
his  martyrdom.  That  at  Perugia  was  most  likely  originally  a 
baptistery,  or  it  may  also  have  been  dedicated  to  some  martyr ;  but 
in  the  heart  of  Etruria  this  form  may  have  been  adopted  for  other 
reasons,  the  force  of  which  we  are  hardly  able  at  the  present  day 
to  appreciate,  though  in  all  cases  locality  is  one  of  the  strongest 
influencing  powers  in  so  far  as  architectural  forms  are  concerned. 

At  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Salerno, 
there  is  an  extremely  beautiful  circular  church,  built  undoubtedly  for 
the  purpose  of  a  baptistery,  and  very 
similar  in  plan  and  general  arrange- 
ment to  the  tomb  of  Constantia,  now 
known  as  the  Baptistery  of  St.  Agnese, 
though  somewhat  larger,  being  80  ft. 
in  diameter.  Its  principal  merit  is 
the  form  of  its  dome,  which  is  not 
only  correct  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  but  singularly  graceful  inter- 
nally. Externally  this  building  for 
the  first  time  introduces  us  to  a  pecu- 
liarity which  had  as  much  influence 
on  the  Western  styles  as  any  of  those 
pointed  out  above.  As  before  observed 
(p.  428)  the  Eomanesque  architects 
never  attempted  to  vault  their  rect- 
angular buildings,  but  they  did  frequently  construct  domes  over  their 
circular  edifices.  But  here  again  they  did  not  make  the  outside  of 
the  dome  the  outline  of  their  buildings,  as  the  Bomans  had  always 
done  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  as  the  Byzantines  and 
Saracens  invariably  did  afterwards;  but  they  employed  their  vault 
only  as  a  ceiling  internally,  and  covered  it,  as  in  this  instance,  with  a 
false  wooden  roof  extemaUy.  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  this  was  a  judicious  innovation ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  it 
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had  u  much  iaflueace  on  the  developmeut  <rf  the  Gothic  style  as  the 
vaulting  mania  itself.-  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  oentane«  many 
attempte  were  made  to  coDBtruct  trne  roofs  of  stone,  hut  unsuccees- 
fnlly ;  and  from  various  causes,  which  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter. 


3IM.    S«ti0D  or  Baptistnr  U  Nocen del  tsgul.    (From  iHbdte.'EdiflcsClrcnUlm.']    Somali. 

the  idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  archit«cts  were  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  a  stone  ceiling,  covered  by  a  wooden  roof,  though 
this  became  one  of  the  radical  defects  of  the  style,  and  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  decay  and  destruction  of  so  many  beautiful 
buildings. 

Ravenna. 

Bavenna  possesses  several  circular  buildings,  almost  as  intereeting 
as  those  of  the  capital ;  the  first  being  the  baptistery  of  St.  John, 
belonging  to  the  original  basilica,  and  consequently  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  buildings  of  the  place.  Kstemally  it  is  a  plain  octagonal 
building,  40  ft.  in  diameter.  Internally  it  still  retains  its  original 
decorations,  which  are  singularly  elegant  and  pleasing.  Its  design  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  temple  at  Spalatro,  but  with  arcades  substi- 
tuted everywhere  for  horizontal  architraves  ;  the  century  that  elapsed 
between  these  two  epochs  having  sufficed  to  complete  the  transition 
between  the  two  styles. 

Far  more  interesting  than  this  is  the  great  church  of  St.  Yitale, 
the  most  complicated,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, of  the  circular  churches  of  that  age.  In  design  it  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  Minerva  Medica  at  Home,'  except  in  its  being  an 
octagon  instead  of  a  decagon,  and  that  it  ia  wholly  enclosed  by  an 
'  See  pBge  34H. 
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octagonal  wall,  whereas  tlie  Koman  example  has  in  addition  two 
curvilineaT  winge,  enclosing  its  sides.  There  are  also  some  minor 
alterations,  Bach  as  the  introduction  of  galleries,  and  the  jirominence 
given  to  the  choir ;  but  still  nothing  at  all  to"  justify  the  title  of 
Byzantine,  usually  applied  to  this  church.  It  ie  iu  reality  a  bad  copy 
from  a  building  in  Borne,  and  very  unlike  any  building  in  the  £^t 
we  are  acquainted  with,  though  no  doubt  there  are  certain  forms  of 
similarity,  as  indeed  must  be  found  in  all  the  buildings  of  the  age 
before  the  final  separation  of  the  two  Churches  took  place. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  the  diameter  of  the  external 
octagon  is  110  ft,  of  the  internal  one  only  50,  so  that  the  dome  here  is  a 
third  less  than  that  of  its  prototype,  and 
BO  completely  had  the  architects  degene- 
rated from  the  dome-builders  of  Rome, 
that  instead  of  the  scientific  construction 
of  the  Minerva  Medica,  this  is  wholly 
composed  of  earthen  pots,  and  protected 
by  ft  wooden  roof.  It  is  true  these  pots 
have  been  used  in  the  East  for  domes 
and  roofs  from  the  earliest  ages,  that 
they  form  as  stable  and  as  permanent  a 
mode  of  covering  as  stone  itself,  and  that 
they  might  Vith  facility  be  so  used  as  to 
surpass  the  heavier  material  for  this 
purpose.  But  such  is  not  the  cose  ^ 
here ;  and  though  it  appears  invidious 
to  blame  that  which  has  stood  the  wear 
and  t«ar  of  thirteen  centuries,  and  has  witnessed  the  fall  of  so  many 
of  its  younger  and  more  aspiring  rivals,  the  construction  of  this  dome 


FlsD  of  St.  Vlule.  tUomiui.   ((^in 
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serves  rather  to  show  how  excellent  the  expedient  is,  than  the  method 
bj'  which  it  can  best  Ijo  applied. 
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iDtenutlly  a  good  deal  lias  been  done  in  modem  times  to  destroy 
the  simplicity  of  the  original  effect  of  the  building ;  but  still  there  is  a 
pleasing  result  produced  by  alternating  the  piers  with  circular  colnmnsi 
and  a  lightnesB  and  elegance  about  the  whole  deedgn  that  render  it 
unrivalled  in  the  Western  world  among  churches  of  ite  clasB.  This 
eeems  to  have  been  admited  by  its  contemporaries  as  much  as  it  is 
in  modem  times.  Charlemagne  at  all  events  copied  it  for  his  own 
tomb  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  arclutects  of  many  other  circular 
buildings  of  that  age  appear  to  have  derived  their  in^iration  from 
this  one. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Milan,  had  it  not  been  so  mnch 
altered  in  modem  times,  would  take  precedence  of  San  Vitate  in  almost 


303.      FtuofS.  LoRuoMklLIui.    (Fnia()iiut,'A1ubrlatUctien.'«c}    Scil«  IM  <t  U>  1  Ip. 

every  respect.  The  date  of  Its  erection  it<  not  known,  though  it 
certainly  must  be  as  early,  if  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Justinian. 
Down  to  the  8th  century  it  was  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  It  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  1071,  and  restored  in  1119 ;  the  dome  then 
erected  fell  in  1571,  on  which  it  underwent  its  last  transformation 
from  the  hands  of  Martino  Bassi  and  Pellegrini,  who  eo  disfigured  its 
ancient  details  as  to  lead  many  modem  inquirers  to  doubt  whether  it 
was  roally  so  old  a»  it  was  said  to  be. 
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Its  plan,  howeyer,  seems  to  have  remained  unchanged,  and  shows  a 
further  progress  towards  what  afterwards  became  the  Byzantine  style 
than  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Minerva  Medica  or  in  San  Yitale.  It 
is  in  fact  the  earliest  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  circular  church  with 
one  of  a  square  shape  ;  and  except  that  the  four  lateral  colonnades  are 
flat  segments  of  circles,  and  that  there  is  a  little  clumsiness  in  the 
angles,  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  handed  down  from  that 
early  age. 

The  dome  as  it  now  stands  is  octagonal,  which  the  first  dome 
certainly  could  not  have  been.  Its  diameter  is  70  ft.,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Minerva  Medica,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  building  is 
internally  142  ft. 

In  front  of  the  church,  in  the  street,  is  a  handsome  colonnade  of 
pillars,  borrowed  from  some  ancient  temple — it  is  said  from  one  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules ;  this  leads  to  a  square  atrium,  now  wholly  deprived 
of  its  lateral  arcades;  and  this  again  to  a  fa9ade,  which  has  been 
strangely  altered  in  modem  times.  Opposite  this,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  church,  is  an  octagonal  building,  apparently  intended  as  a  tomb- 
house  ;  ai^d  on  the  north  side  a  similar  one,  though  smaller.  On  the 
south  is  the  baptistery,  about  45  ft.  in  diameter,  approached  by  a  ves- 
tibule in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Constantino  at  Home,  and  as  in 
the  tomb  of  his  daughter  Constantia  :  all  these,  however,  have  been 
so  painfully  altered,  that  little  remains  besides  the  bare  plan  of  the 
building ;  still  there  is  enough  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  Christian  churches  of  Italy. 

The  building  now  known  as  the  baptistery  at  Florence  is  an 
octagon,  108  ft.  in  diameter  externally.  Like  the  last-mentioned 
church,  it  was  originally  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  and  was  erected  to 
serve  as  such  apparently  in  the  time  of  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the 
Lombards.  If  this  was  so,  it  certainly  had  not  originally  its  present 
form,  and  most  probably  those  columns  which  now  stand  ranged  round 
the  walls,  at  that  time  stood  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  Koman  examples. 
If  the  original  roof  was  of  wood,  it  was  probably  in  two  storeys,  like 
that  of  the  baptistery  of  Constantino,  or  it  may  have  been  a  dome  of 
more  solid  materials,  like  that  of  the  Sta.  Costanza. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  new  cathedral  was  built,  the  older 
edifice  appears  to  have  been  remodelled  both  internally  and  externally 
by  Arnolpho  da  Lapo,  and  both  its  form  and  decoration  so  completely 
changed,  that  it  must  now  be  considered  rather  as  a  building  of  the 
13th  century  than  of  the  6th,  in  which  it  seems  originally  to  have 
been  erected.^ 


^  In  this  building  they  now  show  a 
sarcophagus  of  ancient  date,  said  to  be 
that  of  Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theo- 
dosius.      She,    however,    was    certainly 


bnried  at  Ravenna ;  but  it  may  be  of  her 
time,  and  in  these  ages  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  baptisteries  and 
tombs. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  other  similar  btuldings 
belonging  to  this  age  still  exist  in  vaiions  parts  of  Italy;  for  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance,  or  the  congregation  so  numerous  as  to  require  the  more 
extei\ded  accommodation  of  the  basilica,  almost  all  the  earlier  churches 
were  circular.  They  either,  however,  have  perished  from  lapse  of 
time,  or  have  been  so  altered  as  to  be  nearly  unrecognisable.  We  here, 
in  consequence,  come  again  to  a  break  in  the  chain  of  our  sequence, 
and  when  we  again  meet  with  any  circular  buildings  in  Italy,  their 
features  are  so  distinctly  Gothic  or  Byzantine,  that  they  must  be 
classed  with  one  or  other  of  these  modifications.  The  true  Romanesque 

had  nearly  come  to  an  end  when  Alboin  the 
Lombard  had  made  himself  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  about  the  year  575. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject 
there  are  two  small  buildings  at  Ravenna  which 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  over,  though  their  direct 
bearing  on  the  history  of  this  subject  is  not  so 
apparent  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  .buildings 
just  described. 

The  first  and  earliest  is  the  tomb  of  Gralla 
Plaoidia,  now  known  as  the  church  of  SS.  Na- 
zario  and  Celso,  and  must  have  been  erected 
before  the  year  450.  It  is  singular  among  all  the  tombs  of  that  age 
from  the  abandonment  in  it  of  the  circular  for  a  cruciform  plan.  Such 
forms,  it  is  true,  are  common  in  the  chambers  of  tumuli  and  also  among 
the  catacombs,  while  the  church  which  Constantino  built  in  Constanti- 
nople and  dedicated  to  the  Apostles,  meaning  it  however  as  a  sepulchral 
church,  wafl  something  also  on  this  plan.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  examples,  this  must  be  considered  as  an  exceptional  form,  though 
its  diminutiveness  (it  being  only  35  ft.  by  30  internally)  might  perhaps 
account  for  any  caprice.  Its  great  interest  to  us  consists  in  its  retain- 
ing not  only  its  original  architectural  form,  but  also  its  polychromatic 
decorations  nearly  in  their  original  state  of  completeness.^  The  three 
arms  of  the  cross  forming  the  receptacles  for  the  three  sarcophagi 
is  certainly  a  pleasing  arrangement,  but  is  only  practicable  on  so  smsJl 
a  scale.  Were  the  building  larger,  it  w^ould  lose  all  appropriateness 
as  well  as  all  effect. 

Far  more  interesting  than  this  —  architecturally  at  least  —  is 
the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king,  now  known  as  Santa  Maria 
Rotunda.  The  lower  storey  is  a  decagon  externally,  enclosing  a  cruci- 
form  crypt.      It  is  45  ft.  in  diameter,  each  face  being  ornamented 


304.  Tomb  of  Qalla  PladdiA, 
Raveuna. 
(From  Quast.)    No  Boale. 


'  These  are  well  illuBtrateri  in  Quast,  '  Altohristlichen  Bauwerke  zu  Ravcnnu.' 
Al»o  by  Hubsch  and  others. 
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by  a  deep  niche.  These  support  a  flat  terrace,  on  which  originally 
stood  a  range  of  Bniall  pillars  supporting  arches  which  earrounded 
the  upper  storey.  These  have  all  been  removed,  though  their  form 
can  be  restored  from  fragments  found,  and  as  shown  in  Woodcut 
No.  305.      On   the  face  of  the  tomb  itself  aro  the  sinkings  for  the 


30fi.    CaplUl  or  nikn  fonulDg  p«rti4ytp  woand 
iWdarlc'i  Tomb.    (Prom  UnbKli.) 

architraves  and  vaults  which  they  supported.    'I'he  most  singular  part 
of  the  building  is  the  roof,  which  is  formed  of  one  great  slab  hollowed 
out  into  the  form  of  a  flat  dome— internally  30  ft.  and  externally 
35  ft.  in  diameter— and  which  certainly 
forms  one  of  the  most  unique  and  ap- 
propriate ooverings  for  a  tomb  perhaps 
anywhere  to  be  found.    Near  the  edge 
are  a  range  of  false  dormer  windows, 
which  evidently  were  originally  used 
as  handles,  by  means   of  which   the 
immense  mass  was  raised  to  its  present 
position.    In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is 
a  small  square  pedestal,  on  which,  it  is 
said,  once  stood  the  urn  which  con-  ■ 

tained  the  ashes  of  its  founder.  |— i— '1' 1 T  " "  7     ~T"" 

The  model  of  this  bnilding  seems     „,    a,««onorTo,.bofTh»dortc 
probably  to  have  been    the   Mole  of  BAVcnna. 

Hadrian,  which    meodonc   saw,  and 

must  have  admired,  during  his  celebrated  visit  to  Home.  The  polygonal 
arrangements  of  the  exterior,  and  the  substitution  of  arcades  for 
horizontal  architraves,  were  only  such  changes  as  the  lapse  of  time 
had  rendered  indispensable.  But  the  building  of  the  ancient  world 
which  it  most  resembles  is  the  Tour  Magne  at  Kimes.  In  both  cases 
we  have  the  polygonal  basement  containing  a  great  chamber,  and 
above  this  externally  the  narrow  ledge,  approached  by  flying  flights 
of  steps.  We  cannot  now  tell  what  crowned  the  French  example, 
though  the  fact  of  an  nm  crowning  the  tomb  at  Ravenna  points  to  an 
identical  origin,  but  we  must  obtain  a  greater  number  of  e^camples 
before  we  can  draw  any  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  such 
forms.  Meanwhile,  however,  whether  we  consider  the  appropriateness 
of  the  forms,  the  solidity  of  its  construction,  or  the  simplicity  of  its 
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ornaments  and  details,  this  tomb  at  Eavenna  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
building  of  its  class  and  age. 

Though  the  investigation  of  the  early  history  of  these  circular 
forms  of  churches  is  not  so  important  as  that  of  the  rectangular 
basilicas,  it  is  extremely  interesting  from  the  influence  they  had  on 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  style.  In  Italy  it  is  probable  that 
one  half  of  the  early  churches  were  circular  in  plan;  and  one  such 
is  still  generally  retained  attached  to  each  cathedral  as  a  baptistery. 
Except  for  this  purpose,  however,  the  form  has  generally  been  super- 
seded :  the  rectangular  being  much  easier  to  construct,  more  capable 
of  extension,  and  altogether  more  appropriate  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Christian  community.  In  France  the  circular  form  was  early  absorbed 
into  the  basilica,  forming  the  chevet  or  apse.  In  Germany  its  fate 
was  much  the  same  as  in  Italy,  but  its  supercession  was  earlier  and 
more  complete.  In  England  some  half  dozen  examples  are  known  to 
exist,  and  in  Spain  they  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Had  the  Gothic  architects  applied  themselves  to  the  extension  and 
elaboration  of  the  circular  form  with  the  same  zeal  and  skill  as  was 
displayed  in  that  task  by  their  Byzantine  brethren,  they  might  pro- 
bably have  produced  something  far  more  beautiful  than  even  the  best 
of  our  mediseval  cathedrals ;  but  when  the  Barbarians  began  to  build, 
they  found  the  square  form  with  its  straight  lines  simpler  and  easier 
to  construct.  It  thus  happened  that,  long  before  they  became  as 
civilised  and  expert  as  the  Easterns  were  when  they  commenced 
the  task,  the  Westerns  had  worked  the  rectangular  form  into  one 
of  considerable  beauty,  and  had  adapted  it  to  their  ritual,  and  their 
ritual  to  it.  It  thus  became  the  sacred  and  appropriate  form,  and  the 
circular  or  domical  forms  were  consequently  never  allowed  a  fair  trial 
in  Western  Europe. 

Secular  Buildings. 

Very  few  remains  of  secular  buildings  in  the  Eomaneeque  style 
are  now  to  be  found  in  Italy.  The  palace  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna, 
though  sadly  mutilated,  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  perfect.  In  all 
its  details  it  shows  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Diocletian  at 
Spalatro,  but  more  especially  so  to  the  Porta  Atirea  and  the  most 
richly  and  least  classically  decorated  parts  of  that  edifice,  but  much 
intermixed  with  mouldings  and  details  belonging  properly  to  the 
Gothic  styles,  which  were  then  on  the  eve  of  being  introduced  into 
general  use. 

Another  building,  perhaps  slightly  more  modem,  is  that  which  is 
now  called  the  Palazzo  delle  Torre  at  Turin,  which  still  retains  the 
architectural  ordinance  of  the  exterior  of  a  Boman  amphitheatre,  but 
80  modified  by  Gothic  feeling  that  the  pilasters  are  even  more  useless 
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and  unmeaning  than  in  its  cdaseioal  prototypes.  In  thia  example  the 
atyle  is  evidently  beginning  to  feel  its  own  strength,  and  learning  to 
dispense  with  the  traditional  forms  that 
had  BO  long  governed  it.  In  this  building,  to 
which  DO  more  precise  date  can  be  aroigned 
than  that  of  the  age  between  Justinian 
and  Charlemagne,  ie  probably  seen  the  last 
expiring  effort  of  liomanesqiie  architecture 
in  a  Gothic  country,  though  the  paucity 
of  contemporary  examples  rendora  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  trace  the  exact  history 
of  the  etyle  at  this  age. 

In  BO  progressive  an  art  as  architecture 
it  is  always  very  difficult,  sometimes  impos- 
sible, to  fix  the  exact  date  when  one  atyle 
ends  and  another  begins.  In  an  art  so 
pre-eminently  ecclesiastical  aa  architecture 

was  in  those  days,  it  will  probably  be  safer  __,^.  ^^ 

to  look  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  State  for  a  date  when 
the  Romanesque  expired  giving  birth. 
Phoenix-like,  to  the  Gothic,  Viewed  from 
thia  point  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  . 
that  the  reign  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.  , 
590  to  603)  must  be  regarded  as  that  in  _ 

which  the  Latin  language  and  the  Roman 
style  of  architecture  both  ceased  to  bo  generally  or  e 
employed. 

After  thia  date  we  wander  on  through  five  centuries  of  tentative 
efforts  to  form  a  new  etyle,  and  in  the  age  of  another  Gregory — the 
VII. — we  find  at  last  the  Gothic  style  emancipated  from  former  tradi- 
tions, and  marching  steadily  forward  with  a  well-defined  aim.  What 
bad  been  commenced  under  the  gentle  influence  of  a  Theodelinda  at 
Florence  in  the  year  600,  was  completed  in  the  year  1077  under  the 
firmer  guidance  of  a  Matilda  at  Canossa. 
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Henry  I.  of  France 1031 

Philip  I.,  or  TAmouremc 1060 

Louis  VI.,  or  le  Qros 1108 

Louifl  VII.,  or  le  Jeune 1137 

St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  .    .    .    .    1091-1153 

Philip  II.,  or  I'Auguste 1180 

Ix>ui8Vni.,  ortheLion 1223 

Louis  IX.,  or  the  Saint 1226 


DATBS. 

Philip  III.,  the  Hardy a.n.  1270 

Philip  IV.,  or  the  Fair 1285 

Philip  VL  of  Valois 1328 

Battle  of  Crecy 1346 

John  II.,  the  Good 1350 

Charles  V.,  the  Wise 1364 

Charles  VI.,  the  Beloved 1380 

Charles  VIL,  the  Victorious 1423 

Joan  of  Arc 1412-1431 

I^ulsXI 1461 

Charles  VIII 1483 

Louis  XII 1498 

Francis  1 1516 


To  those  who  do  not  look  beyond  the  present,  France  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  homogeneous  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe — inhabited 
by  a  people  speaking  one  language,  professing  one  religion,  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  and  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  and  aspirations ; 
yet  it  certainly  is  not  so  in  reality,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
distinctions  between  the  various  races  and  peoples  were  strongly 
marked  and  capable  of  easy  definition.  Wars,  persecutions,  and 
revolutions,  have  done  much  to  obliterate  these,  and  the  long  habit 
-  of  living  under  a  centralised  despotism  has  produced  a  superficial 
uniformity  which  hides  a  great  deal  of  actual  diversity.  The  process 
of  fusion  commenced  apparently  about  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Saint 
(a.d.  1226),  and  has  gone  on  steadily  ever  since.  Before  his  time 
France  was  divided  into  six  or  eight  great  ethnographic  provinces, 
which  might  now  be  easily  mapped  out,  though  their  boundaries 
frequently  differed  widely  from  the  political  division  of  the  land. 

No  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  construct  an  ethno- 
graphic map  of  the  country  from  the  architectural  remains,  though  it 
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is  easy  to  see  how  it  might  be  done.     What  is  wanted  is  that  some 
competent  archseologist  should  do  for  the  ethnography  of  France  what 


309. 


Diagram  of  the  Architectural  Divisions  or  Franoe.i 


Dr.  W.  Smith  did  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  for  the  geology  of 
England.  Like  that  early  pioneer  of  exact  knowledge  in  his  peculiar 
department,  he  must  be  content  to  wander  from  province  to  province, 


^  A  small  chart  of  the  same  sort  has 
been  published  by  M.  de  Caumont,*  which, 
though  an  improvement,  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired ;  but  until  every  church  is 
examined,  and  ivery  typical  specimen  at 


•  *  AhecMaire  d' Architecture,'  p.  174. 


least  published,  it  is  impossible  to  mark 
out  more  than  the  general  features  of  the 
chart.  Imperfect,  however,  as  they  are  in 
this  one,  they  are  still  more  numerous  and 
more  detailed  than  it  will  be  easy  for  us 
to  follow  and  to  trace  out  in  the  limited 
space  of  this  work. 
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from  village  to  village,  visiting  every  churcli,  and  examining  every 
architectural  remain,  comparing  one  with  another,  tracing  their 
affinities,  and  finally  classifying  and  mapping  the  whole.  It  is 
probable  that  the  labour  of  one  man  would  hardly  suffice  for  this 
purpose.  Monographs  would  be  required  to  complete  the  task,  but 
it  is  one  of  such  singular  interest  that  it  is  hoped  it  may  soon  be 
undertaken. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  attempting  anything  of  the  sort  at 
present  is  the  nomenclature.  When  the  science  is  further  advanced, 
such  names  as  Silurian,  Cambrian,  &c.,  will  no  doubt  be  invented,  but 
at  present  we  must  be  content  with  the  political  name  which  seems 
most  nearly  to  express  the  ethnographical  distribution;  though  in 
scarcely  a  single  instance  will  these  be  found  strictly  correct,  all  in 
consequence  being  open  to  adverse  criticism.  In  France  it  frequently 
happened  that  two  or  more  ethnographic  provinces  were  united  under 
one  sceptre — eventually  all  were  merged  into  one — and  during  the 
various  changes  that  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  the  political  boundary  exactly  agreed  for  any  great 
length  of  time  with  the  ethnographical. 

In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  race  is  and  was  cut  up  into 
numerous  political  divisions,  so  that  it  becomes,  from  the  opposite 
cause  alone,  equally  difficult  to  apply  a  nomenclature  which  shall 
correctly  represent  the  facts  of  the  C€kse. 

In  such  a  work  as  this  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  to 
adjust  all  this  with  anything  like  minute  accuracy,  but  the  principal 
features  are  so  easily  recognised  that  no  great  confusion  can  arise  in 
the  application  of  such  names  as  are  usually  employed,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  before  long  a  better  system  of  nomenclature  will  be 
invented  and  applied. 

We  may  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  which  is  that  the 
architectural  remains  in  France  are  as  sufficient  for  the  construction 
of  an  ethnographic,  map  of  that  country  as  the  rocks  are  for  the  com- 
pilation of  a  geological  survey.  If  the  one  opens  out  to  the  student 
an  immense  expanse  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  other  is  hardly  of  less 
interest,  though  in  a  less  extended  field.  There  are  few  studies  more 
pleasing  than  that  of  tracing  the  history  of  man  through  his  works, 
and  none  bring  the  former  condition  of  humanity  so  vividly  back  to  us 
as  those  records  which  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  their  temples 
or  their  palaces  by  those  who  were  thus  unconsciously  recording  their 
feelings  for  the  instruction  of  their  posterity. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  examining  architecturally 
the  map  of  France  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  phenomenon  as  was 
remarked  in  that  of  Italy,  a  division  into  two  nearly  equal  halves  by 
a  boundary  line  running  east  and  west.  In  both  countries,  to  the 
southward  of  this  line  the  land  was  occupied  by  a  Bomanesque  people 
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who,  though  conquered,  were  never  colonised  by  the  Barbarians  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  alter  their  blood  or  consequently  the  ethnographic 
relations  of  the  people.  North  of  the  line  the  Goths  and  Lombards  in 
ItcJy,  and  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  settled  in  such  numbers  as  to  influence 
very  considerably  the  status  of  the  races,  in  some  instances  almost  to 
the  obliteration  of  their  leading  characteristics. 

In  France  the  boundary  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  Loire  near 
its  northern  edge  till  it  passes  behind  Tours;  it  crosses  that  river 
between  that  city  and  Orleans,  follows  a  somewhat  devious  course  to 
Lyons,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Khone  to  Geneva. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  two  races  were  roughly  designated  as 
those  speaking  the  Lcmgue  d'oo  and  the  Langue  d'oeil — somewhat 
more  correctly  those  to  the  south  were  called  Romance,^  those  to  the 
north  Frankish ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  distinction  is  too  bread  to  be 
now  clearly  defined,  and  we  must  descend  much  more  into  detail 
before  any  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

On  the  south  of  the  line,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  best  defined  architectural  provinces  is  that  I  have  ventured  to 
designate  as  Provence  or  Provencal.  Its  limits  are  very  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  "  Narbonese"  would 
consequently  be  a  more  correct  designation,  and  would  be  adopted  if 
treating  of  a  classical  style  of  art.  It  has,  however,  the  defect  of 
including  Toulouse,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  province,  and 
consequently  the  name  affects  an  accuracy  it  does  not  possess.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  better  at  present  to  adopt  the  vague  name  of 
.the  "Provence"  par  excellence^  especially  as  Provencal  is  a  word 
applied  by  French  authors  to  literary  matters  much  in  the  sense 
it  is  here  used  to  define  an  architectural  division.  The  whole  of 
the  south  coast  of  France  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees  belongs 
to  this  province,  and  it  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  as  far 
as  Lyons,  and  is  generally  bounded  by  the  hills  on  either  side  of 
that  river. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  Aquitanian 
province  would  be  to  say  that  it  includes  all  those  towns  whose 
names  end  with  the  Basque  article  oc,  consequently  indicating  the 
presence  at  some  former  period  of  a  people  speaking  that  language 
or  something  very  closely  allied  to  it,  or  at  all  events  differing  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  France.  It  is  only  on  the  eastward  that  the 
line  seems  difficult  to  define.     There  are  some  towns,  such  as  Barjac, 


^  The  use  of  this  term  is  a  little  awk- 
ward at  first  from  its  haying  another 
meaning  in  English;  it  has,  however, 
been  long  used  by  English  etymologists 
to  distinguish  the  Bomance  languages, 
such  as  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Freneh, 


from  those  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  is  here 
used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  applied 
to  architeoture— to  those  styles  derived 
from  the  Roman,  but  one  degree  more 
removed  from  it  than  the  Bomanesque. 
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Qnissao,  Gignao,  in  the  valley  of  the  Khone,  in  situations  that  would 
seem  to  belong  to  Pruvence,  and  until  their  chui'ches  are  examined  it 
is  impossible  to  say  to  which  they  belong.  On  the  south  Aquitania  is 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  north 
by  a  line  running  nearly  straight  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
Langeac,  near  to  Le  Puy  en  Velay. 

The  third  is  designated  that  of  Anjou,  or  the  Angiovine,  from  its 
most  distinguished  province.  This  includes  the  lower  part  of  the 
Loire,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Cher.  Between  it  and 
the  sea  is  a  strip  of  land,  including  the  Angoumois,  Saintonge,  and 
Vendee,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  know  where  to  place.  It  may  belong, 
so  far  as  we  yet  know,  to  either  Aquitania  or  Anjou,  or  possibly  may 
deserve  a  separate  title  altogether ;  but  in  the  map  it  is  annexed  for 
the  present  to  Poitou  or  the  Angiovine  province. 

In  Brittany  the  two  styles  meet,  and  are  so  mixed  together  that  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  them.  In  that  district  there  is  neither  pure 
Bomance  nor  pure  Frankish,  but  a  style  partaking  of  the  peculiarities 
of  each  without  belonging  to  either. 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  small  and  secluded  district  of  Auvergne, 
having  a  style  peculiarly  its  own,  which,  though  certainly  belonging 
to  the  southern  province,  is  easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the 
neighbouring  styles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  to  be  found  of  an 
early  age  in  France. 

Beyond  this  to  the  eastward  lies  the  great  Burgnndian  province, 
having  a  well-defined  and  well-marked  style  of  its  own,  influenced  by 
or  influencing  all  those  around  it.  Its  most  marked  characteristic  is 
what  may  be  called  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  classical  and  medieval 
styles  without  any  real  fusion.  Essentially  and  constructively  the 
style  is  Gothic,  but  it  retained  the  use  of  Corinthian  pilasters  and 
classical  details  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages :  Burgundy  was  also  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  country  of  monasticism  par  excellence — a  circumstance 
which  had  considerable  influence  on  her  forms  of  art. 

Taking,  then,  a  more  general  view  of  the  Southern  province,  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  Marseilles  to  Brest,  it 
would  pass  nearly  through  the  middle  of  it.  At  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  such  a  line  we  should  find  a  style  almost  purely 
Bomanesque,  passing  by  slow  and  equal  gradations  into  a  Gothic 
form  at  its  other  terminal. 

On  turning  to  thd  Frankish  province  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Paris  is  here  the  centre,  from  which  everything  radiates ; 
and  though  the  Norman  invasion,  and  other  troubles  of  those  times, 
with  the  rebuilding  mania  of  the  13th  century,  have  swept  away 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  early  buildings,  still  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
Gothic  style  arose  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  how  it  spread  from 
thence  to  all  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
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In  consequence,  however,  of  the  loss  of  its  early  buildings,  and 
of  its  subsequent  pre-eminence  and  supercession  of  the  earlier  styles, 
the  description  of  its  features  naturally  follows  that  of  the  subor- 
dinate provinces,  and  concludes  the  history  of  the  medisdval  styles  in 
France. 

Not  to  multiply  divisions,  we  may  include  in  the  Northern  province 
many  varieties  that  will  afterwards  be  marked  as  distinct  in  maps  of 
French  architecture,  especially  at  the  south-east,  where  the  Nivemois 
and  Bourbonnois,  if  not  deserving  of  separate  honours,  at  least  consist 
of  such  a  complete  mixture  of  the  Frankish  and  Burgundian  with  the 
Southern  styles,  that  they  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  one 
in  particular,  though  they  partake  of  all.  The  Northern,  however,  is 
certainly  the  predominant  element,  and  with  that  therefore  they  should 
be  classed. 

To  the  westward  lies  the  architectural  province  of  Normandy,  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  offshoots  of  the  Frankish  style :  and  from  the 
power  of  the  Norman  dukes  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  its  prosperity  in  those  centuries  when 
the  rest  of  France  was  prostrate  from  their  ravages  and  torn  by 
internal  dissensions,  the  Bound  Gothic  style  shows  itself  here  with  a 
vigour  and  completeness  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  evidently 
only  the  Frankish  style  based  remotely  on  Roman  tradition,  but  which 
the  Barbarians  used  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  which  soon  converted 
it  into  a  purely  national  Gothic  form.  This  soon  ripened  into  the 
complete  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  which  was  so  admired  that 
it  soon  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe,  and  became  the  type  of 
all  Gothic  architecture. 

Alsace  is  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  as  it  certainly  belongs 
architecturally  to  Germany.  Lorraine  too  is  more  German  than  French, 
and  if  included  at  all,  must  be  so  as  an  exceptional  transitional  pro- 
vince. French  Flanders  belonged,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  Belgian 
provinces  behind  it,  and  may  therefore  also  be  disregarded  at  present ; 
but  even  after  rejecting  all  these,  enough  is  still  left  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  remember  and  follow  all  the  changes  in  style  introduced  by 
these  different  races,  and  which  marked  not  only  the  artistic  but  the 
political  state  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  six  terri- 
torial peers  of  France,  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Aquitaine,  Normandy, 
Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Flanders,  represented  the  six  principal 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  under  their  suzerain,  the  Count  or  King  of 
Paris.  These  very  divisions  might  now  be  taken  to  represent  the 
architectural  distinctions,  were  it  not  that  the  pre-eminence  of  these 
great  princes  belongs  to  a  later  epoch  than  the  architectural  divisions 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  which  we  must  now  describe  some- 
what more  at  length. 
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Pointed  Arches. 

Before  proceeding  to  desoribe  these  variouB  styles  in  detail,  it  may 
add  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  the  mode  in  which  the  pointed 
arch  was  first  introduced  into  Christian  architecture  is  previously 
explained.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  pointed  arch  with 
radiating  Youssoirs  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Sargon  in  the  8th  century  b.c.,  and  by  the  Ethiopians  as  early  as  that 
of  Tirhakah.  The  Etrurians  and  Felasgi  used  the  form  probably  twelve 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  constructed  it  with  horizontal 
courses.  To  come  nearer,  however,  to  our  own  time,  the  Saracens  cer- 
tainly adopted  it  at  Cairo  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  cuid  em- 
ployed it  generally  if  not  universally,  and  never  apparently  used  a  round 
arch  after  the  erection  of  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Touloun,  a.d.  885. 

The  Bomanesque  traditions,  however,  prevented  the  Christians 
from  adopting  it  in  Europe  till  forced  to  do  it  from  constructive 
necessities ;  and  the  mode  of  its  introduction  into  the  early  churches  in 
Provence  renders  them  singularly  important  in  enabling  us  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  solution  of  this  much  mooted  question.^ 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  whether  the  form  was  borrowed 
from  the  East,  where  it  had  been  used  so  long  before  it  was  known — 
or  at  least  before  we  are  aware  of  its  being  known — in  Europe.  It 
may  be  that  the  Pelasgic  Greeks  left  examples  of  it  in  Provence,  or 
that  persons  trading  to  the  Levant  from  Marseilles  became  familiar 
with  its  uses ;  or  it  may  be,  though  very  unlikely,  that  it  was  really 
re-invented  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 

In  whatever  way  it  was  introduced,  it  at  least  seems  certain  that 
all  the  churches  of  Provence,  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of 
St.  Louis,  were  vaulted,  and  have  their  vaults  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  pointed  arch.  It  has  nevertheless  long  been  a  received 
dogma  with  the  antiquaries  of  France,  as  well  as  with  those  of  England, 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  first  introduced  in  the  12th  century — the 
first  example  being  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Abbot  Suger  at  St. 
Denis  (1144-62),  the  result  of  which  is  that  all  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  of  Proven9al  architecture  have  felt  themselves  forced  to 
ascribe  the  age  of  the  churches  in  question,  or  at  least  of  their  roofs, 
a  date  subsequent  to  this  period. 

The  use  to  which  the  Proven9al  architects  applied  the  pointed  arch 
will  be  evident  from  the  annexed  diagram,  the  left-hand  portion  of 
which  is  a  section  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  churches  at  Vaison.     The 

« 

object  evidently  was  to  lay  the  roof  or  roofing-tiles  directly  on  the 


'  For  the  detail  of  the  argument  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  read  by  me  to 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  on 
Juno  18th,  1849,  and  published  in  the 


*  Builder/  and  other  papers  of  the  time. 
See  also  a  paper  read  in  the  same  place 
in  the  following  month  (July,  1849),  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
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vault,  as  tho  Romans  had  done  on  their  domes,  and  also,  so  far  as  we 
know,  on  those  of  their  thermas.  Had  they  used  a  circular  vault  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  evident,  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram, 
that  to  obtain  a  straight-lined  roof  externally,  and  the  necessary  water- 
shed, it  would  have  been  requisite  to  load  the  centre  of  the  vault  to  a 
most  dangerous  extent,  as  at  a  ;  whereas  with  the  pointed  arch  it  only 
required  the  small  amount  of  filling  up  shown  at  b,  and  even  that 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  contrivance  if  thought  necessary. 


310. 


DlAgTam  of  Vaulting.    South  of  France. 


By  adopting  the  pointed  form  the  weights  are  so  distributed  as  to 
ensure  stability  and  to  render  the  vault  self-supporting.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  Gothic  architects  everywhere  treated  their 
vaults  as  mere  false  ceilings,  covering  them  with  a  roof  of  wood — an 
expedient  highly  objectionable  in  itself,  and  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion, by  fire  or  from  neglect,  of  almost  all  the  churches  we  now 
find  in  ruins  all  over  Europe;  whereas,  had  they  adhered  either 
to  the  Eoman  or  Eomance  style  of  roofing,  the  constant  upholding 
hand  of  man  would  not  have  been  required  to  protect  their  buildings 
from  decay. 

The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode 
of  roofing  was  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  intersecting  vaults.  The 
Bomans,  it  is  true,  had  conquered  the  difficulty ;  so  had  the  Byzantine 
architects,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  displaying  the  ends  of  the  vaults 
as  ornaments ;  and  even  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  this  system  is  adopted, 
and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  pointed  arch  might  have 
been  carried  further.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  not  easy — 
that  it  required  more  skill  in  construction  and  a  better  class  of  masonry 
than  was  then  available  to  do  this  efficiently  and  well.  The  consequence 
is,  that  all  the  Eomance  pointed  vaults  are  simple  tunnel- vaults  without 
intersections,  and  that  the  Gothic  architects,  when  they  adopted  the 
form,  slurred  over  the  difficulty  by  hiding  the  upper  sides  of  their 
vaults  beneath  a  temporary  wooden  roof,  which  protected  them  iroai 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.     This  certainly  was  one  of  the  greatest 
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mistakes  they  made :  bad  they  carefully  profiled  and  ornamented  the 
exterior  of  the  stone  roofs  in  the  same  manner  as  they  ornamented 
the  inside,  their  buildings  would  have  been  not  only  much  more 
beautiful,  but  much  more  permanent,  and  the  style  would  have  been 
saved  from  the  principal  falsity  that  now  deforms  it.  Even  as  it  is,  if 
we  wished  intelligently  to  adapt  the  Gothic  to  our  purposes,  instead 
of  merely  copying  it,  this  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  we  ought  first 
to  turn  our  attention. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  be  alluded  to  here,  when  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  whix^h  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  at 
an  early  age  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  was  the  use  of  domes 
as  a  roofing  expedient.  These,  it  is  true,  are  not  found  in  Provence, 
but  they  are  common  in  Aquitaine  and  Anjou — some  of  them  certainly 
of  the  11th  century  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these  are 
not  the  earliest,  though  their  predecessors  have  perished  or  have  not 
yet  been  brought  to  light. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  who  is  not  aware  how 
excellent,  as  a  constructive  expedient,  the  pointed  arch  is  as  applied  to 
intersecting  vaults,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  why  it  was 
equally  necessary  in  the  construction  of  domes.  So  long  as  these 
rested  on  drums  rising  from  the  ground  the  circular  form  sufficed ;  but 
when  it  became  necessary  to  rest  them  on  pendentives  in  the  angles 
of  square  or  octagonal  buildings,  the  c€ise  was  widely  different.  The 
early  Byzantine  architects — in  Sta.  Sophia  for  instance— did  fit  pen- 
dentives to  circular  arches,  but  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
required  very  great  skill  both  in  setting  out  and  in  execution.  But 
the  superiority  of  the  pointed  form  was  perceived  at  an  early  date ; 
and  the  Saracens,  who  were  trammelled  by  no  traditions,  adopted 
it  at  once  as  a  doming  expedient  and  adhered  to  it  as  exclusively  as 
the  Gothic  architects  did  in  the  construction  of  their  vaults — and 
for  the  same  reason — simply  because  it  was  the  best  mode  of  con- 
struction. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  this  should  be  so.  In  the  annexed 
diagram,  fig.  1  represents  the  pendentives  of  a  dome  resting  on  circular 


311.  Fio.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fio.  3. 

arches.  At  a  they  become  evanescent,  and  for  some  distance  from  the 
centre  are  so  weak  that  it  is  only  by  concealed  construction  that  they 
can  be  made  to  do  their  work.  When  the  pointed  arch  is  introduced, 
as  in  fig.  2,  not  only  is  great  freedom  obtained  in  spacing,  but  the 
whole  becomes  constructively  correct ;  when,  as  in  fig.  3,  an  octagonal 
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arrangement  is  adopted,  the  whole  becomes  still  more  simple  and  easy, 
and  very  little  adjustment  is  required  to  fit  a  dome  to  an  octagon ;  and 
if  the  angles  are  again  cut  off,  so  as  to  form  a  polygon  of  16  sides,  all 
the  exigencies  of  construction  are  satisfied. 

At  St.  Front  Perigeux,  at  Moissac,  and  at  Loches,  we  find  the 
pointed  arch,  introduced  evidently  for  this  purpose,  and  forming  a  class 
of  roofs  more  like  those  of  mosques  in  Cairo  than  any  other  buildings  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  they  now  look  bare  and  formal— their  decorations 
having  been  originally  painted  on  stucco,  which  has  peeled  off ;  but 
still  the  variety  of  form  and  perspective  they  afford  internally,  and  the 
character  and  truthfulness  they  give  to  the  roof  as  seen  from  without, 
are  such  advantages  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  these  two  expe- 
dients of  stone  external  roofs  and  domes  were  not  adopted  in  Gothic. 
Had  the  great  architects  of  that  style  in  the  13th  century  carried  out 
these  with  their  characteristic  zeal  and  earnestness,  they  might  have 
left  us  a  style  in  every  respect  infinitely  more  perfect  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  one  they  invented,  and  which  we  are  copying  so  servilely, 
instead  of  trying,  with  our  knowledge  and  means  of  construction,  to 
repair  the  errors  and  omissions  of  our  forefathers,  and  out  of  the 
inheritance  they  have  left  us  to  work  out  something  more  beautiful 
and  more  worthy  of  our  greater  refinement  and  more  advanced  civili- 
sation. 

The  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  respect  to  their  roofs  was  a  curious 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Mediaeval  architects.  Their  architecture,  as 
before  remarked,  being  essentially  external,  while  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  internal,  they  placed  the  stone  of  their  roofs  on  the  outside, 
and  took  the  utmost  pains  to  arrange  the  covering  ornamentally ;  but 
they  supported  all  this  on  a  framework  of  wood,  which  in  every 
instance  has  perished.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  greater 
mistake  of  the  two.  Both  were  wrong,  without  doubt.  The  happy 
medium  seems  to  be  that  which  the  Romance  architects  aimed  at — a 
complete  homogeneous  roof,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
ornamented,  both  externally  and  internally ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  only  legitimate  and  really  artistic  mode  of 
effecting  this  purpose,  and  the  one  to  which  attention  should  now  be 
turned.^ 

This  early  mode  of  employing  the  pointed  arch  is  so  little  under- 
stood generally  that,  before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  one  other  example  with  a  perfectly  authentic  date. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nazaire  at  Carcassone  was  dedicated  by  Pope 


^  The  Scotch  and  .Irish  Celts  seem  to 
have  had  a  conception  of  this  truth,  and  in 
both  these  countries  we  find  some  bold 
attempts   at  true   stone  roofs:   the  in- 


fluence, however,  of  the  Gothic  races 
overpowered  them,  and  the  mixed  roof 
became  universal. 

2  o  2 
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Urban  II.  in  1096,  It  was  not  then  qnite  complete,  bnt  there  seems 
no  doubt  but  that  the  nave,  as  we  now  find  it,  was  fiDished  by  the  year 
1100.  As  will  be  soon  from  the  annexed  section,  the  Bide-aieles  and  all 
the  openings  are  constructed  with  round  arches ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
vaulting  the  nave  forced  on  the  architects  the  introduction  of  the 
pointod  arch.  It  is  here  constructed  solid,  with  fiat  ribs  over  each 
pillar,  and  without  any  attempt  to  pierce  it  for  the  introduction  of 
light ;  and  as  the  west  end  is  blocked  up — fortified  in  fiict— the  result 
is  gloomy  enough. 

This  example  is  also  interesting  when  looked  at  from  another  point 
of  view.  If  we  turn  back  to  Woodcuts  Nos.  168  and  189,  and  compare 
them  with  this  section,  we  shall  be  able  to  gauge  exactly  the  changes 


which  were  introduced,  and  the  progress  that  was  made,  during  the 
1000  years  that  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  these  two  buildings. 
In  the  plan  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ntmes,  we  have  the  same  three- 
aisled  arrangement  as  at  Carcassone.  llieir  dimensions  are  not  very 
dissimilar ;  the  nave  at  Nimes  is  27  ft.  wide,  the  aisles  7^  ft.  in  the 
clear.  At  CarcasBono  this  becomes  25  ft.  and  10  ft.  respectively.  Tho 
aisles  are  in  the  early  example  separated  from  the  nave  by  screen 
walls,  adorned  with  pillars  which  are  mere  ornaments.  In  the  later 
example  the  pillars  have  become  the  main  support  of  the  roof,  the  wall 
being  omitted  between  them. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  in  both  instances  is  adorned  with  flat  ribs,  one 
over  each  pillar ;  but  at  Ntmes  the  rib  is  rather  wider  than  the  space 
between.  At  Carcassone  the  rib  occiipies  only  one-fourth  of  the 
width  of  the  bay.  One  of  their  most  striking  differences  is,  that  Ntmes 
displays  all  that  megalithic  grandeur  for  which  the  works  of  the 
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Bomans  were  bo  remarkable ;  while  at  Carcassone  tHe  masonry  is  little 
better  than  rubble.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  temple  displays 
an  elegance  of  detail  which  charms  the  most  fastidious  taste,  while 
the  decoration  of  the  church  is  rude  and  fantastic,  though  no  doubt 
picturesque  and  appropriate.  The  last  remark  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  as  a  reproach  to  Gothic  art,  for  the  choir  of  this  very  church, 
and  the  two  outer  arches  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  312,  were  rebuilt 
in  the  year  1331,  with  an  elegance  of  detail  which,  in  a  constructive 
sense,  would  shame  the  best  classical  examples.  The  nave  is  a  tentative 
example  of  a  rude  age,  when  men  were  inventing,  or  trying  to  invent, 
a  new  style,  and  before  they  quite  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  The 
builders  of  Carcassone  had  this  temple  at  Nimos  standing,  probably 
much  more  complete  than  it  is  now,  within  120  miles  of  them,  and 
they  were  attempting  to  copy  it  as  best  they  could.  It  is  probable, 
however,  they  had  also  other  models  besides  this  one,  and  certain  that 
this  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  reproduce  them.  The  diflferences  are 
considerable  ;  but  the  similarities  are  so  great  that  we  ought  rather  to 
be  astonished  that  ten  centuries  of  experience  and  eflfort  had  not  shown 
more  progress  than  we  find. 

Pkovence. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  architecture 
which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  fully  and  carefully  written 
than  that  of  the  style  of  Provence  from  the  retirement  of  the  Eomans 
to  the  accession  of  the  Franks.  This  country,  from  various  causes, 
retained  more  of  its  former  civilisation  through  the  dark  ages  than 
any  other,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Such  a  history,  however, 
is  to  be  desired  more  in  an  archaeological  than  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view ;  for  the  Provencal  churches,  compared  with  the  trlie  Gothic, 
though  numerous  and  elegant,  are  small,  and  most  of  them  have 
undergone  such  alterations  as  to  prevent  us  from  judging  correctly  of 
their  original  eflfect. 

Among  the  Proven9al  churches,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
Notre  Dame  de  Doms,  the  cathedral  at  Avignon  (Woodcut  No.  313). 
Like  all  the  others,  its  dimensions  are  small,  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  northern  province,  as  it  is  only  200  ft.  in  length,  and  the  nave  about 
20  ft.  in  width.  The  side- aisles  have  been  so  altered  and  rebuilt,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  their  plan  and  dimensions  originally  may 
have  been. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  and  the  least  altered  is  the  porch, 
which  is  so  purely  Romanesque  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
copied  from  such  examples  as  the  arches  on  the  bridge  of  Chamas 
(Woodcut  No.  220).  It  presents,  however,  all  that  attenuation  of  tlie 
horizontal  features  which  is  so  characteribtic  of  the  Ijower  Empire,  and 
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caiinut  rank  higher  than  the  Carlovingian  era  j  though  it  is  not  quite 
Hu  eaey  to  detormino  how  much  more  modein  it  may  be.  The  same 
omanicntA  are  found  in  the  interior,  and  being  integral  part£  of  the 
omsmeiitntion  of  the  jwinted  roof,  havo  lod  to  various  theories  to 
account  fur  this  copying  of  classical  details  after  the  period  at  ^hich 
it  was  assumed  that  the  poioted  arch  had  been  introduced.  It  has 
been   sufficiently  explained  above,  how  early  this  was  the  case  as  a 


31J.      IVrch  uf  Hulre  DuuiM  de  liuiiie,  Avignoii.    (,Fi«n  Uliordc's  ■  MoniunenlB  &t  la  Fnuiw.-) 

vaulting  cxj>edicnt  in  this  quarter  ;  and  tUatdifficulty  being  removed, 
we  may  safely  ascribe  the  whole  of  the  essential  parts  of  this  church 
to  a  period  not  long,  if  at  all,  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

Next  perhaps  iu  importance  to  this,  is  the  church  of  St.  Trophime 
at  Aries,  the  nave  of  which,  with  its  pointed  vanlt,  prolwbly  belongs 
to  the  same  age,  thougli  its  porch  (Woodcut  Ko.  31+),  instead  of  being 
the  earliest  part,  as  in  the  last  instance,  is  heie  the  most  modern, 
having  been  etcctcd  in  the  1  Ith  century,  when  the  church  to  which  it 
is  attached  acquired  additional  celobiity  by  the  translation  of  the  body 
of  St.  Trophime  to  a  final  resting-place  within  its  walls.  As  it  is,  it 
forms  a  cui  ious  and  interesting  pendent  to  the  one  last  quoted,  showing 
how  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  the  style  had  passed  froni  dcl>ased 
Koman  to  a  purely  native  form,  still  retaining  a  strong  tiiulition  of 
its  origin,  but  so  used  and  so  oniaiiK'ntcd  thnt.  wcio  wc  not  abli'  t« 


trace  back  the  steps  one  by  one  by  which  the  porch  at  Avignon  led 
to  that  of  Arlea,  wo  might  almost  be  inclined  tw  doubt  the  succession. 


The  poiches  at  Aii,  Cnxa,  Coiistonges,  Prades,  Valcabi e,  Tarasoon, 
and  elsewhere  in  this  province,  form  a  series  of  singular  intetest,  and 
of  great  beauty  of  detail  mixed  with  all  the  rich  exuberance  of  our  own 
Norman  doorways,  and  follow  one  another  by  such  easy  gradations 
that  the  relative  age  of  each  may  easily  be  determined. 

The  culminating  example  is  that  at  St.  Gilles,  near  the  months  of 
the  Bhone,  which  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  church  of  ils  class,  but 
so  classical  in  loany  of  its  details,  tbat  it  probably  is  somewhat  earlier 
than  this  one  at  Aries,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects,  though 
far  exceeding  it  in  magnificence.  It  consists  of  three  such  porches 
placed  side  by  side,  and  connected  leather  by  colonnades— if  they 
may  be  so  called— and  sculpture  of  the  richest  class,  forming  alti^ether 
a  frontal  decoration  unsurpassed,  except  in  the  northern  churches  of 
the  13th  century.  Such  porches,  however,  as  those  of  Rheims,  Amiens, 
and  Chartres,  surpass  even  these  in  elaborate  richness  and  in  dimen- 
sions, though  it  may  be  questioned  if  they  are  really  more  beautiful  in 
design. 
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There  is  another  church  of  the  Garlovingian  era  at  Orange,  and  one 
at  NimcB,  proYiably  bclunging  to  the  9th  or  10th  centuiy ;  both  how- 
ever very  much  injured  by  alterations  and  repairs.  In  the  now  deserted 
city  of  Vaison  there  aie  two  churches,  bo  classical  in  their  style,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  at  M.  I.abordo,'  and  the  French  antiquaries  in 
general,  classing  them  as  remains  of  the  classical  period.  In  any 
other  country  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  such  au  inference  would  bo  in- 
evitable ;  but  here  another  code  of  criticism  must  be  applied  to  them. 
The  oldest,  the  chapel  of  St.  Qwinide,  belongs  probably  to  the  9th  or 


10th  century.  It  is  small,  but  remartably  elegant  and  classical  in  the 
style  of  ita  architecture.  The  apse  is  the  most  singular  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  church,  and  is  formed  in  a  manner  of  which 
no  other  example  is  found  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  I  know.  Exter- 
nally it  ia  two  sides  of  a  square,  internally  a  semicircle ;  at  each  angle 
of  the  exterior  and  in  each  face  ia  a  pilaatcr,  fairly  imitated  from  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  supporting  an  entablature  that  might  very  well 
mislead  a  Northern  antiquary  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  was  a 
Pagan  temple. 

The  cathedral,  though  larger,  is  more  Gothic  both  in  plan  and 

'  [  jtl-irrin,  ■  Jl.jiiiiintnt:^  de  l,i  FmHc.','  vnl,  i,  p.  M,  fUlca  i-iv.  nii.l  oivi. 
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detail,  though  not  without  some  classical  features,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  the  bold  i-udenesa  of  style  we  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  architecture  of  the  llth  century,  to  which  it  belongs.  lt«  system 
of  vaulting  has  already  been  explained  (Woodcut  No.  310),  but  neither 
of  these  buildings  has  yot  met  with  the  attention  they  so  richly  merit 
from  those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  progress  of  art  from  the 
decline  of  the  pure  Boman  to  the  rise  of  the  tnio  Gothic  styles. 

Taking  it  altogether,  perhaps  the  most  elegant  specimen  of  the 
style  is  the  ruined — now,  I  fear,  nearly  destroyed — church  of  Alet, 
which,  though  belong- 
ing to  the  1 1  th  century, 
was  singularly  classical 
in  its  details,  and  won- 
derfully elegant  inevery 
part  of  it«  design.  Of 
this  the  apse,  as  having 
undergone  no  subse- 
quent transformation, 
was  by  far  the  most  inte- 
resting, thongh  not  the 
most  beautiful  portion. 

Externally    the     upper  ' 

part  was  adorned  with 
dwarf  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters, surmounted  by  a 
cornice  that  would  not 
discredit  the  buildings 
of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro; 
the  lower  part  was  oma- 
mcn  ted  by  forms  of  more 
MediEL'val  dharacter,  but 
of  scarcely  less  elr-gance. 
In  the  interior  the  tri- 

,     ,         ,  .  ,  ,  ^'»     liiHrmsl  Angle  of  AjBwM  Al«.    (kiuiii  TnjloraiiU  Jiinlrer.) 

umphalarcn,asitwould 

bo  called  in  a  lioman  basilica,  is  adorned  by  two  Corinthian  pillars, 
designed  with  the  bold  freedom  of  the  age,  though  retaining  the 
classical  forms  in  a  most  unexpected  degree. 

'1  he  rest  of  tlio  church  is  as  elegant  as  these  [larta,  though  far  less 
classical,  the  necessities  of  vaulting  and  construction  requiring  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  treatment,  and  a  departure  from  conventional  forms, 
which  the  architect  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  employ  in  the  apse. 

Another  singularly  elegant  sjxicinion  of  this  style  is  the  church  of 
St.  I'aul  au  Trois  Oliateaux.  near  Avignon  (WiwHlcufs  Nos.  317.  318). 
llii  details  are  so  elegant  and  so  cliissi<.-ul  thai  it  might  almost  bo 
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miHtaken  for  a  building  of  the  Lower  Empire  anterior  to  Juatlniaa's 

time.  Its  plan,  however,  and  the  details  of  its  conetmction,  prove  that  it 

belongs  to  a  much  more  modem  date ;  Viollet  le  Due  would  even  bring 
it  down  as  low  aa  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  it  should  be  so  modem  as 
I  this  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  whole 
history  of  the  Bomanoe  style 
I  in  this  province  has  still  to  be 
written.  It  has  not  yet  been 
examined  with  ttie  care  it  de- 
serves by  any  competent  autho- 
rity, and  till  it  is  we  must  be 
content  with  the  knowledge 
that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Benches  du  Rhone,  there 
exists  a  group  of  chnrches  which, 
drawing  their  inspiration  from 
the  classical  remains  with  which 
the  country  is  studded,  exhibit 
an  elegance  of  design  as  exquisite 

— — --- — ~-     as  it  is  in  strange  contrast  with 

St.  I'aoi.uiTniiHUhnuaux,  the  Tude  vigour — almost  vul- 

garity— which  characterised  the 
works  of  the  Normans  in  the 
opposite  comer  of  the  land  at  the 
same  period. 

I'asalng  from  the  round-arched 
to  the  pointed  modifications  of 
this  style,  the  church  at  Fonti- 
froide,  ne*r  Narbonne,  shows  it 
in  its  completeness,  perhaps 
t)ottcr  than  any  other  example- 
There  not  only  the  roof  is 
{>ointed,  but  eiII  the  constructive 
openings  have  assumed  the  same 
forms.  The  windows  and  door- 
ways, it  is  true,  still  retain  their 
circular  heads,  and   did   retain 

'V'i^^hi' AJ^nll.'aliSnmenJHtatSJl^^)    ihciu  as  long  as  the  native  style 
flourished  —  the  pointed-headed 

opening  being  only  introduced  by  the  Franks  when  they  occupied 

this  country  in  the  time  of  Simon  do  Montfort. 

The  section  across  the  nave  (Woodcut  319)  shows  the  form  of  the 

ccntiul   vault,   which  ihf  longitudinal  sfclion  shows  to  l-e  a  plain 
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tunnel-vault  unbroken  by  any  intersection  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave.  The  eide-alsles  are  roofed  with  half  vaults,  form- 
ing abutments  to  the  central  arches —  the  advantage  of  this  construc- 
tion being,  as  before  explained,  that  the  tiles  or  paving-stones  of  the 
roof  rest  directly  on  the  vault  without  the  intervention  of  any  car- 
pentry. Internally  also  the  building  displays  much  elegant  simplicity 
and  constructive  propriety.  Its  chief  defect  is  the  darkness  of  the 
vault  from  the  absence  of  a  clerestoiy,  which,  though  tolerable  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  South,  could  not  be  borne  in  the  more  gloomy 
North.  It  was  to  correct  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards  perceive,  that 
in  the  North  the  roof  of  the  aisles  was  first  raised  to  the  height  of  that 
of  the  central  nave,  light  being  admitted  through  a  gallery.  Next 
the  upper  roof  the  aisles  was  cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  mere 


319.         Longitudinal  and  Crosft  Section  of  Fontlfroide  Church.    (From  Taylor  and  Nodier.) 

strips  or  ribs  left  as  flying  buttresses.  Lastly,  the  central  vault  was 
cut  up  by  intersections,  so  as  to  obtain  space  for  windows  to  the  very 
height  of  the  ridge.  It  was  this  last  expedient  that  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  the  pointed-headed  window.  It  might  never  have  been 
introduced  but  for  the  invention  of  painted  glass,  but  this  requiring 
larger  openings,  compelled  the  architects  to  bripg  these  windows  close 
up  to  the  lines  of  the  constructive  vaulting,  and  so  follow  its  forms. 
In  the  South,  however,  painted  glass  never  was,  at  least  in  the  age  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  a  favourite  mode  of  decoration,  and  the 
windows  remained  so  small  as  never  to  approach  or  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  lines  of  the  vault,  and  they  therefore  retained  their 
national  and  more  beautiful  circular-headed  termination.  The  modes 
of  intro<lucing  light  are,  however,  undoubtedly  the  most  defective  part 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  Provencal  churches,  and  have  given  rise 
to  its  being  called  a  "  cavern-like  Gothic,"  ^  from  the  gloom  of  their 


*  Wtiod's  •  Letters  of  an  Arcliitect,'  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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interiors  ae  compared  with  the  glass  walla  of  their  Northern  rivaU. 
Still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  was  an  inherent  characteristio  of 
the  style,  which  could  not  have  been  remedied  by  further  experience ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  no  ingenuity  would  ever  have  enabled  this 
style  to  display  these  enormous  surfaces  of  painted  glass,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  was,  if  not  the  only,  at  least  the  principal  motive  of 
all  those  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Frantish  provinces. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  describe  the  numerous  churches 
of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  which  are  found  in  every  considerable 
town    in    this   province ;    some 
of  them,  however,  such  as  £lne, 
St.  Guillem  le  Desert,  St.  Martin 
de     Landres,    Vignogoul,    Val- 
magne,  LodSve,'  &c,  deserve  par- 
I   ttcular  attention,  as  exemplify- 
I   ing  this  style,  not  only  in   its 
'■   earlier  forms,  but  after  it  had 
passed    into    a    pointed    style, 
though  differing  very  consider- 
ably from    that   of   the   North, 
Among  these  there  is  no  church 
more  interesting  than  the  old 
fortalice-like  church  of  Mague- 
.  lone,   which,   from    its  exposed 
1  situation,   open    to   the  attacks 
I  of  Saracenic  corsairs  as  well  as 
'  Christian    robbers,   looks    more 
like  a  baronial    castle    than    a 
^.a^y^nChu«h.t^M^„^,^^[u«™.  p^^f^   church.      One   of   its 

doorways  shows  a  curious  ad- 
mixture of  classical,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic  taste,  which  could  only 
be  found  here ;  and  as  it  bears  a  date  (1178),  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
style  to  which  it  belongs. 

Had  it  been  completed,  the  church  of  St.  Gilles  would  perhaps 
have  Ijeen  the  moat  splendid  of  the  province.  Its  portal  has  already 
been  spoken  of,  and  is  certainly  without  a  rival ;  and  the  lower  church, 
which  belongs  to  Ihe  lUli  century,  is  worthy  of  its  magnifioence.  It 
was,  however,  either  never  finished,  or  was  suhsequcntly  ruined  along 
with  tho  upper  church,  which  was  commenced  in  the  year  III6  by 
Kaymond  1V„  Count  of  St.  Gilles.  This  too  was  probably  never  com- 
pleted, or,  if  it  was,  it  was  mined  in  the  wars  with  the  Huguenots. 
Even  in  its  present  state,  and  though  wanting  the  richness  of  ihe 

'  Thi'HO  ate  oil  illiistmteil  mni-c  or  Ui3  cnmi>li^toly  by  Rcuouvitr,  '  Moiiiimculs  ilo 
]Ih8  I*ngiie<I'K?,'  Moiitpcllier,  ISIO. 
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earlier  examplea,  it  perhaps  surpaBBes  them  all  in  the  excellence  of  ita 
masonry,  and  the  architoctnral  propriety  of  all  its  parts. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  important  church  at  Valence  of  the  11th 
century,  which  seems  to  be  an  almost  expiring  effort  of  the  "  cavern- 
like  "  style.  In  other  respeots  it  resembles  the  Northern  styles  eo 
much  as  almost  to  remove  it  from  the  Proven9al  class.  This  is  even 
more  true  of  the  cathedral  at  Vienne,  which  is  nevertheless  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  churches  of  Provenoe,  but  which  approaches,  both  in 
style  and  locality,  very  closely  to  the  Burgundian  churches. 

Its  plan  is  extremely  simple,  having  no  transept  and  no  aisle  trend- 
ing round  the  apse,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Northern  churches. 
It  consiats  of  three  aisles,  the  central  one 
35  ft.  wide  between  the  piers,  the  others 
14  ft.  The  buttresses  are  internal,  as 
was  usual  in  the  South,  forming  chapels, 
and  making  np  the  whole  width  enter- 
ually  to  113  ft.  by  a  length  over  all  of 
300,  so  that  it  covers  somewhere  about 
30,000  sq.  ft.  This  is  only  half  the 
dimensions  of  some  of  the  great  Korthem 
cathedrals,  but  the  absence  of  transepts, 
and  its  generally  judicious  proportions, 
make  this  church  look  much  larger  than 
it  really  is. 

The  west  front  and  the  three  western 
bays  are  of  the  16th  century;  the  next 
seven  are  of  an  early  style  of  pointed 
architecture,  with  semi-Boman  pilasters, 
which  will  be  described  in  speaking  of 
Burgundian  architecture,  and  which  be- 
long probably  to  the  11th  or  beginning 

of  the  I2th  century.    The  apse  is  ascribed    '^'■'^^^^i^Zt^'l^u^.'"'^ 
to  the  year  !).'i2,  but  there  are  no  drawings 
on  which  sufficient  dependence  can  be  placed  to  determine  the  date. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  church,  St.  Andr^  le  Bas  at  Vienne, 
belonging  to  the  11th  century,  whose  tower  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
instances  of  this  kind  of  composition  in  the  province,  and  though 
evidently  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Roman  and  Italian  campaniles, 
displays  an  amount  of  design  seldom  met  with  beyond  the  Alps. 

Circular  Churches. 
Tho  round  shape  seems  never  to  have  been  a  favourite  for  sacred 
buildings  in  Provenoe,  and  consequently  was  never  worked  into  the 
apses  of  the  churches,  nor  became  an  important  adjunct  to  them.    One 
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of  the  few  examples  found  is  a  small  baptistery  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dral at  Aix,  either  very  ancient  or  built  with  ancient  materials,  and 
now  painfully  modernised.     AtRiez  there 
^^^^^^^k  is  a  circular  detached  baptistery,  usually, 

m  _.-^^  I  like  the  churches  at  Vaison,  called  a  pagan 

I      ;.:^'     "  ■>■  ^^^^     temple,  but  evidently  of  Chiistian  origin, 
^^"U.  -i       A   though  the  pillars  in  the  interior  seem 

^^^  -i  }         I   undoubtedly  to  have  been  borrowed  from 

^■~Vv  ;  ^^    some  more  ancient  and  classical  edifice.  But 

I        ^"'~"'       ^li  the  finest  of  its  class  is  the  church  at  Rieux, 

^^^       J^'^\  probablyofthel  Ithcentury.  Intemallythe 

^^^^  vault  is  supTwrtcd  by  4  niera  and  3  pillars, 

SM.    Plin  of  Chntth  »t  PlMM.    (Fran  3       ■  ■  i      -^      t        e  \ 

Ti^ior  ud  Nodicr.)  producing  an  irregularity  far  from  pleas* 

ing,  and  without  any  apparent  motive. 
At  Planes  is  another  church  the  plan  of  which  deserves  to  be  quoted, 
if  not  for  its  merit,  at  least  for  its  singularity :  it  is  a  triangle  with  an 
apse  attached  to  each  side,  and  sup- 
porting a  circular  part  terminating 
in  a  plain  roof.  As  a  constructive 
puzzle  it  is  curious,  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  any  legitimate  use  could  be 
made  of  such  a  eapriccio. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only 
one  triapsal  church,  that  of  St.  Croix 
at  Mont  Majour  near  Aries.  Built  as 
a  sepnichral  chapel,  it  ia  a  singularly 
gloomy  but  appropriate  erection  ;  but 
it  is  too  tall  and  too  bare  to  rank 
high  as  a  building  even  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Towers. 
Provence  is  far  from  being  rich 
in    towers,  which  never  seem    iheve 
to  have  been  favoutit*  forms  of  archi- 
tectural display.     That  of  St.  Andre 
le  Bas  at  Vienne  has  already  been 
alluded    to,   but   this   at  Puisealicon 
:  (Woodcut   Ko.   323)   near  Beziers   is 
even  more  typical  of  the  stylo,  and 
standing  as  it  now  does  in  solitary 
3M  iowMMPiiiswiion.  (iromBdnouvier)  grandeur    among  the    ruins   of    the 
church    once    attached   to  it,   has  a 
dignity  seldom  possessed  by  such  monuments.     In  style  it  resembles 
the  towers  of  Italy  more  than  any  found  farlhcr  north,  but  it  is  not 
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without  pecnliarities  that  point  to  a  different  mode  of  elaborating  this 
peculiar  feature  from  anything  fouod  elsewhere.  Aa  a  design  its 
principal  defect  seems  to  be  a  want  of  lightness  in  the  upper  storey. 
The  single  circular  opening  there  is  a  mistake  in  a  building  gradually 
growing  lighter  towards  its  summit. 

These  towers  were  very  seldom,  if  ever,  attached  symmetrioally  to 
the  chnrcbes.  When  height  was  made  an  object,  it  was  more  fre- 
quently attained  by  carrying  up  the  dome  at  the  intersection  of  the 
choir  with  the  nave.  At  Aries  this  is  done  by  a  heavy  square  tower, 
gradually  diminishing,  but  still  massive  to  the  top  ;  but  in  most  in- 
stances the  square  becomes  an  octagon,  and  this  again  passes  into  a 


m.  CboRh  It  Cniu.    (I'nim  iiiy'«  ">d  >'<x»°'') 

circle,  which  terminates  the  composition.  One  of  the  best  specimens 
of  this  class  of  domes,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  is  the  church  of  Cruas 
(Woodcut  No,  324),  where  these  parts  are  pleasingly  subordinated, 
and  form,  with  the  apses  on  which  they  rest,  a  very  beautiful  com- 
position. The  defect  is  the  tiled  roofs  or  offsets  at  the  junction  of 
the  various  storeys,  which  give  an  appearance  of  weakness,  as  if  the 
upper  parts  could  slide,  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope,  one  into  the 
other.  This  could  easily  be  avoided,  and  probably  was  so  in  the  ori- 
ginal design.  If  this  were  done,  we  have  here  the  principle  of  a  more 
pleasing  crowning  member  at  an  intersection  than  was  afterwards 
used  in  pointed  architecture,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  domes 
of  any  extent. 


KltEXCH  AltCHlTECTUliE. 


Cloisters. 


Nearly  all,  and  certainly  all  the  more  important  churches  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  were  collegiate,  and  in  such  establishinentB 
the  cloister  fonuB  as  important  a  part  as  the  church  itself,  and  fre- 
quently the  more  beautiful  object  of  the  two.     In  our  own  cold  wet 
climato  the  cloisters  lose  much  of  their  appropriateness;  still  they 
always  were  used,  and 
always  with  a  pleasing 
effect ;  but  in  the  warm 
sunny  South  theircharm 
is  increased  tenfold.  The 
artists    soem    to    have 
felt   this,  and  to   have 
devoted  a    large   share 
of    their    attention    1« 
those  objects— creating 
in  fact  a  new  style  of 
architecture     for     this 
special  purpose. 

With  us  the  arcades 
of  a  cloister  are  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  a 
range  of  unglazed  win- 
dows, presenting  the 
same  features  as  those 
of  the  church,  which, 
though  beautiful  when 
filled  with  glass,  are 
somewhat  out  of  place 
without  that  indispens- 
able adjunct.  In  the 
South  the  cloister  is 
never  a  window,  or  any- 
32B.  cioisur  at  FoDiirnidF,   (Fn>m  T^ior  and  N«ii«r.)  thing  in  the  least  ap- 

proachingtoit  in  design, 
but  a  range  of  email  and  elegant  pillars,  sometimes  single,  sometimes 
coupled,  generally  alternately  so,  and  supporting  arches  of  light  and 
elegant  design,  all  the  features  being  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
place  where  they  are  used,  and  to  that  only. 

The  cloister  at  Aries  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  travellers 
and  artists,  and  perhaps  no  building,  or  part  of  one,  in  this  style  has 
been  so  often  drawn  or  so  much  admired.  Two  sides  of  it  are  of  the 
same  ago  and  in  the  same  style  as  the  porch  (Woodcut  No.  314),  and 
equally  beautiful.     The  other  two  are  somewhat  later,  the  columns 
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supporting  pointed  instead  of  round  arches.  At  Aix  there  is  another, 
similar  to  that  at  Aries,  and  fragments  of  saoh  colonnades  are  found 
in  many  places.  That  of  Fontifroide  (Woodcut  No.  325)  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  perfect,  and  some  of  its  capitals  are  treated  with  a 
freedom  and  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  elegance,  nut 
often  rivalled  anywhere.  They  even  excel— for  the  purpose  at  least 
— the  German  capitals  of  the  same  age.  Those  at  Elne  are  more 
curious  than  those  of  any  other  cloister  in  France,  so  far  as  I  know 
— some  of  them  showing  so  distinct  an  imitation  of  Egyptian  work  as 
instantly  to  strike  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  that  style.  Yet  they 
are  treated  with  a  lightness  and  freedom  so  wholly  mediffival  as  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  copy  the  spirit  without  a  servile  adherence 
to  the  form.  Hero,  as  in  all  the  examples,  every  capital  is  different 
— the  artists  revelling  in  freedom  from  restraint,  and  sparing  neither 
time  nor  pains.  We  find  in  these  examples  a  delicacy  of  handling 
and  refinement  of  feeling  far  more  characteristic  of  the  South  than  of 
the  ruder  North,  and  must  admit  that  their  architects  have  in  these 
cloisters  produced  objects  with  which  nothing  of  the  kind  we  have  in 
England  can  compete. 
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Thk  moment  you  pass  the  hUls  forming  the  watershed  betw^n  the 
rivers  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  those  which  de- 
bouch into  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
yon  become  aware  of  having 
left  the  style  we  Iiave  just 
been  describing  to  enter  upon 
a  new  architectural  province. 
This  province  poeeeeses  two 
distinct  and  separate  styles, 
very  unlike  one  another  both 
in  character  and  detail.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  round  arohed 
tunnel- vaulted  Gothic  style, 
more  remarkable  fur  the 
grandeur  of  ita  conceptions 
than  for  tho  success  with 
which  those  conceptions  are 
carried  out,  or  for  beauty 
of  detail.  The  second  is  a 
pointed -ai-ched,  dome-roofed 
style  peculiar  to  tho  province. 
The  eicistenco  of  this'  peculiar 
foim  of  art  in  this  part  of 
France,  where  it  is  alone 
found,  is  quite  sufGciont  to 
establish  tho  pre-existence  in 
this  province  of  a  race  differ- 

3-ia.   piKnnf.>!t.  Prant.ivrii!fiix.  (Fnim  F.  <if  v«iHii]i,    ing  fivm  that  inhabiting  the 

"    ScJi"ioort"ifli  li"      ""^  rest  of  the   country,  though 

it  is  not  at  present  easy  to 

detL-rmine  their  origin.     From  the  prevalence  of  Basque  terminations 

to  the  namiB  of  the  principal  tiiwns  in  the  district,  and  from  the 
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fragments  of  that  people  still  existing  on  its  suutheru  frontier,  it 
would  appear  raost  likely  that  they  were  tht  influcucing  race.  If  bo, 
their  love  of  domee  would  be  almost  uuflScient  to  establish  their  claim 
to  a  Turanian  origin,  for  though  domes  are  found,  no  doubt,  farther 
north,  it  is  in  a  modified  fiirm.  These  phenomena  are,  however, 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  include  for  the  present  in  the  provinoe  of 
Aquitaine  the  doubtflil  districts  of  the  Angoumoin  and  Vendee,  though 
it  is  possible  that  these  provinces  may  eventually  turn  out  to  belong 
more  properly  to  Anjou. 

In  describing  them,  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  tbo  donticul 
style  fliet,  as  iis  history 
— with  one  or  two  excep- 
tional examples  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces 
— begins  and  ends  here. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  so 
soon  as  it  is  looked  for; 
but  in  a  oonntry  whose 
architecture  has  been  so 
imperfectly  investigated 
as  has  been  the  case 
in  Spain,  fifty  different 
styles  might  exist  with- 
out our  being  cognizant 
of  the  fact. 

The  principal  and  best 
preserved  example  of  the 
domical  style  of  Aqui- 
taine is  the  church  of  St. 
Front,  I'erigeux.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  woodcut 
No.  328,  its  plan  is  that 
of  a  Greek  cross,  182  ft. 
each  way  internally,  ex- 
clusive of  the  apse,  which 
is  comparatively  modern, 

andoftheanto-churchand      329.        v.rtocsi.  i.-ront,i>i;rigi-ux.   tt-rum  Viriiriiii,) 
porch,  shaded  darker,  ex- 
tending 160  ft.  farther  west,  which  are  the  remains  of  an  older  church, 
now  very  much  mutilated,  and  to  which  the  domical  church  ap^Kars  to 
have  been  added  in  the  llth  century. 

Both  in  plan  and  dimensions,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  church 
bcai-s  an  extraordiniiry  and  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  C5t.  Hurk'w, 
Venice,  illustrated  further  on.     The  latter  church,  however,  has  the 
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angles  so  filled  up  aa  to  reduce  it  to  the  more  usual  Greek  form  of  a 
square,  while  its  front  and  lateral  porches  are  additions  of  a  magni- 
ficence to  which  the  church  of  St.  Front  can  lay  no  claim.  The  five 
cupolas  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  are  similarly  placed,  in  both 
churches ;  and  the  general  similarity  of  arrangement  points  certainly 
to  an  identity  of  origin.  Both  too  would  seem  to  bo  of  about  the 
same  age,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  data  on  which  M.  Felix  de 
Vemeilh  ^  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  church  we  now  see  was 
erected  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  There  is,  however, 
one  striking  difference  — that  all  the  constructive  arches  in  St.  Front 
are  pointed,  while  those  of  St.  Mark's  are  round.  The  form  too  of  the 
cujK)las  differs ;  and  in  St.  Front  the  piers  that  support  the  domes, 
having  been  found  too  weak,  have  been  cased  to  strengthen  them, 
which  gives  them  an  awkward  appearance,  from  which  St.  Mark's  is 
free.  The  difference  that  would  strike  a  traveller  most  is,  that  St- 
Mark's  retains  its  frescoes  and  decorations,  while  St.  Front,  like  almost 
all  the  churches  of  its  age,  presents  nothing  now  but  naked  bare 
walls,  though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  originally  painted. 
This  indeed  was  the  legitimate  and  appropriate  mode  of  decoration  of 
all  the  churches  of  this  age,  till  it  was  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
by  the  invention  of  painted  glass. 

The  cupolas  are  at  the  present  day  covered  with  a  wooden  roof; 
but  their  original  appearance  is  represented  with  tolerable  correctness 
in  the  woodcut  No.  329,  which,  though  not  so  graceful  as  Eastern 
domes  usually  are,  are  still  a  far  more  picturesque  and  permanent 
finishing  for  a  roof  than  the  wooden  structures  of  the  more  Northern 
races.  Its  present  internal  appearance,  from  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned, is  singularly  bare  and  gloomy,  and  no  doubt  utterly  unworthy 
of  its  pristine  splendour. 

The  tower  stands  at  the  intersection  between  the  old  and  new 
churches,  and  its  lower  part  at  least  is  so  classical  in  its  details, 
that  it  more  probably  belongs  to  the  older  Latin  church  than  to 
the  domical  one.  Its  upper  part  seems  to  have  been  added,  and  its 
foundation  strengthened,  at  the  time  the  eastern  part  was  built. 

St.  Front  is  perhaps  the  only  existing  specimen  of  a  perfect  Greek 
cross  church  with  cupolas.  That  of  Souillac  is  a  good  example  of  a 
modification  of  a  form  nearly  similar,  excei>t  that  the  cupola  forming 
the  eastern  branch  is  here  transferred  to  the  western,  making  it  thus  a 
Latin  instead  of  a  Greek  cross,  which  is  certainly  an  improvement,  as 
the  princii^al  space  and  magnificence  is  thus  concentrated  about  the 
high  altar,  which  is,  or  should  be,  the  culminating  point  of  effect. 
An  opinion  may  be  formed  of  its  internal  appearance,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  churches  of  this  style,  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  330), 

*  'Journal  AreUcolngiquc,'  de  M.  Didron,  vol.  xi.  p.  SS  et  scmj. 
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which  ifl  reality  given  it  much  more  the  appearance  of  the  interior 
of  a  mosque  in  Cairo  than  of  a  Christian  church  of  the  Miiltllo 
Ages.  The  building  is  not  large,  being  only  203  ft.  in  length 
internally,  iucluding  the  porch,  and  IIO  across  the  transepts.  Its 
age  is  not  accurately  known,  antiquaries  having  insisted  on  placing 
it  in  the  12th  century  on  account  of  it«  pointed  arches,  whereas 
the  probability  rather  seema  to  be  that  it  belongs  to  the  1 1th 
century. 


The  cathedral  at  Aiigouleme  (Woodcut  No.  331)  is  another  and 
still  more  extended  example  of  this  class,  having  three  domes  in  the 
nave;  the  first  with  the  facade  belonging  certainly  to  the  lltli,  the 
rest  to  the  12th  century.  The  form  of  these  domes,  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  side  walls,  wjH  Ix!  understood  from  the  woodcut  No.  332. 
The  metliod  adopted  in  this  church  may  bo  considered  as  tj-jiical  of 
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ttll  this  clasa;  and,  except  in  tho  mode  of  lighting  the  upper  part, 
IB  by  no  means  inferior  in  architectural  effect  to  the  intersecting 
vaults  of  after  ages.  The  trauKepte  here  are  shortened  internally 
80  as  only  to  give  room  for  two  small  lateral  chapels ;  hut  exter- 
nally  they  are  made  very  imposing  by 
V^  *^  the  addition  of  two  towers,  one  at  tho 

a^  ^  end  of  each.     This  was  another  means 

— ^  1^»  of  Bolying  a  difficulty  that  everywhere 

"":^  i; ,;   Xi?  t^    'j   "*7~"5.  met  the  Medi»val  architects,  of  giving 

t-n  the  greatest  dignity  to  the  most  holy 
'  place.  The  proper  and  obvious  mode 
of  doing  this  was  of  course  to  raise  a 
tower  or  dome  at  the  intersection  of 
tho  nave  and  transepts,  but  the  diffi- 
cnlties  of  construction  involved  in  this 
mode  of  proceednre  were  such  that 
they  seldom  were  enabled  to  carry  it 
out.  This  can  only  be  said,  indeed,  to 
have  been  fairly  accomplished  in  Eng- 
land. At  Angouleme,  as  will  be  ob- 
served in  tho  plan,  there  in  no  passage 
round  the  altar,  nor  is  the  choir  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  chnrch. 
Germany,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
i ;  but  in  France,  as  we  shall  presently  sec, 
it  was  regarded  as  the 
most  indispensable  part 
of  the  arrangement  of  tho 
church,  and  to  meet  this 
exigency  the  Southern 
architects  were  after- 
wards obliged  to  invent 
a  method  of  isolating  the 
choir,  by  carrying  a  lofty 
stono  railing  or  screen 
round  it,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  any  of  the 
constmctive  parts  of  tho 
(From  Vfmf lib.)  No  ™ie.  church.  This,  there  is 
little  doubt,  was  a  mis- 
take, and  in  every  respect  a  less  beautiful  arrangement  than  that 
adopted  in  the  North;  still  it  seems  to  have  been  tho  only  means 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  in  the  absence  of  aisles,  and  in  some 
instances  the  richness  with  whicli  the  screen  was  ornamented,  and 
the    unbroken   succetesion  of  bassi-reliovi  and  sculptural  ornaments. 


(tVoTU  Vwneill 


In  Italy,  and  indeed 
considci-od  of  imports 


irBayoIN. 
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make  us  forget  that  it  ib  only  a  piece  of  church  furniture,  and  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  design  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  arrangoment  nhich  has  been 
preserved  is  in  the  church  at  Moissac,  remark- 
able  for  its  Btrange  mythical  sculpture  and 
rude  pointed  architecture,  both  belonging  to       fc^^T^^^  I 
the  11th  century,  and  as  unlike  anything  to  be        '  '        -~ 
found  in  any  other  part  of  France  aB  can  well 
be  conceived. 

At  a  later  age  wo  find  in  the  cathedral  at 
Alby  the  same  system  carried  to  its  acme,  and 
still  adhered  to  in  all  essential  parts  in  spite 
of  the  influence  and  predominance  of  the  pure 
Gothic  styles,  which  had  then  so  generally 
superseded  it.  The  foundation  of  the  church 
was  laid  only  in  the  year  1282,  and  it  was  not 

so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  its  dedication  ^^    pi,n  of  church  «  Mo1»«c, 
till    1476.     Its    choir    and    fresco  decorations      '^^iIVmjiw ?!?""' 
were  added  by  the  celebrated  Louis  d'Amboise, 

who  completed  the  whole  in  1512.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan 
(Woodcut  Ko.  334),  the  church  is  one  imntenso  unbroken  vaulted 
hall,  55  ft  in  width  by  262  in 
length ;  or  adding  the  chapels, 
the  internal  width  is  82  ft., 
and  the  total  length  upwards 
of  300  ft. 

As  will  bo  observed,  the 
whole  of  the  buttresses  are  in- 
ternal, as  is  very  generally  the 
case  in  the  South ;  and  where 
painted  glass  is  not  used,  and 
fresco  painting  is  the  principal 
mode  of  decoration,  such  a  system 
has  many  advantages.  The  outer 
walls  are  scarcely  ever  seen,  and 
by  this  arrangement  great  in- 
ternal extent  and  an  appearance 
of  gigantic  strength  is  imparted, 
while  the  whole  space  covered 
by  the  building  is  available  for 
internal  use.  But  where  painted 
glass  is  the  principal  mode  of 

decoration,  as  was  the  case  to  the    *";c«hStoi^i!'r^n'?iiJJo'''si;.ii^n^t^^^^ 
north  of  the  Loire,  such  a  system 
was  evidently  inadmissible.     Then  the  walls  were  in(«maUy  kept  a 
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flat  as  poBBible    so  as  to  allow  the  wiadows  to  be  seen   in    eveiy 
iliroctinn    and   all   tho   mechanical  espedients  were   plaood   on    the 
fi       ■>  outeido.     Admirably  as    the   Northern    architects 

rT^M    i'^*^      managed  all  this,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  we 
ff"^  ^"j^     leave  the  painted  glass  out  of  the  question,  that 

1— >  ^^      the  Southern  archit«ct8  had  hit  on  the  more  artistic 

Lft  -ncA    arrangement  of  the  two ;  and  where,  as  at  Alby, 

the  lower  parts  of  the  recesses  between  the  inter- 
nal buttresses  were  occupied  by  deep  windowless 
chapels,  and  the  upper  lights  were  almost  wholly 
concealed,  the  result  was  an  extraordinary  appcar- 
|jS>  '4^1     anoe  of  repose  and  mysterious  gloom.     This  cha- 

Lj^  -^  _  n^  racter,  added  to  its  simplicity  and  the  vastness  of 
I  ^>*'  ^J  its  vault,  render  Alby  one  of  the  most  impressive 
[■^  3,r^  r  J  churches  in  France,  and  a  most  instructive  study 
'  ~  to  the  philosophical  inquirer  into  tho  principles  of 

effect,  as  being  a  Gothic  church  built  on  prinoiplos 
not  only  dissimilar  from,  but  almost  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  which  we  have  been  usually 
accustomed  to  consider  as  indispensable  and  as 
™onhti™!".tT"ufiSi.^'  inherent  requisites  of  tho  style. 
Sale  100  n  to  1  in  'pjjg  ehurch  of  tho  Cordeliers  at  Toulouse  is 

another  remarkable  example  of  this  class,  and  exhi- 
biting its  peculiarities  in  even  a  clearer  light  than  that  at  Alby.  Exter- 
nally its  dimensions  in  plan  are  273  ft.  by  87.     Those  of  King's  College 


Chapel  at  Cambridge,  which  is  the  building  we  possess  most  resembling 
it  in  plan,  are  310  ft.  by  84.     But  tho  navo  of  that  chapel  is  only 
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4 1  ft.  6  in.  clear  between  the  piers,  while  in  the  church  of  Cordeliers  it 
is  53  ft.,  and  except  the  thickness  of  the  enter  wall — about  4  ft. — the 
whole  of  the  floor-space  of  the  plan  is  utilised  in  the  interior.  In  so 
far  as  internal  effect  is  concerned  this  is  no  doubt  judicious ;  but,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  337),  the  absence  of  any 
delineation  of  the  line  of  buttresses  externally  produces  a  flatness  and 
want  of  accentuation  in  the  lower  part  that  is  highly  objectionable. 
As  will  be  observed  from  the  section,  the  whole  of  the  width  of  the 
buttresses  is  included  in  the  interior  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other 
it  is  excluded  above  the  roof  of  the  aisle,  but  a  gallery  (Woodcuts 
Nos.  336  and  337)  joins  the  buttress  at  the  top,  giving  the  efFect  of  a 
cornice  and  a  gallery  above.  The  church  is  of  brick,  and  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  are  here  found  exaggerated ;  but  there  are 
few  churches  on  the  Continent  which  contain  so  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  and  no  features  that  could 
not  easily  be  improved  by  judicious  handling.  It  was  built  in  a  country 
where  Protestant  feeling  existed  before  the  Reformation,  and  where 
consequently  architects  studied  morQ  how  they  could  accommodate 
congi'egations  than  provide  show-places  for  priests. 

Besides  those  which  are  built  wholly  according  to  this  plan,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  churches  in  this  province  which  show  the 
influence  of  its  design  in  more  respects  than  one,  though,  having 
been  rebuilt  in  a  subsequent  age,  many  of  the  original  features  are 
necessarily  lost.  The  cathedral  at  Bordeaux  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  this,  its  western  portion  being  a  vast  nave  without  aisles,  60  ft. 
wide  internally,  and  nearly  200  ft.  in  length.  Its  foundations  show 
that,  like  that  at  Angouleme,  it  was  originally  roofed  by  three  great 
domes;  but  being  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  it  is  now  covered  by 
an  intersecting  vault  of  that  age,  with  two  storeys  of  windows,  and 
an  immense  array  of  flying  buttresses  to  support  its  thrust,  all  which 
might  have  been  dispensed  with  had  the  architects  retained  the 
original,  simpler,  and  more  beautiful  form  of  roof.  The  cathedral 
of  Toulouse  shows  the  same  peculiarity  of  a  wide  aisleless  nave, 
leading  to  a  choir  of  the  usual  construction  adopted  in  this  country 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries;  and  many  other  examples  might  be 
quoted  where  the  influence  of  the  earlier  style  peers  through  the 
Northern  Gothic  which  succeeded  and  nearly  obliterated  it. 

Chevet  Churches. 

The  Gothic '  churches  of  this  province  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  remarkable  as  those  of  the  domical  class  we  have  just  been 
describing ;  still  there  are  several  examples,  far  too  important  to  be 
passed  over,  and  which  will  serve  besides  in  enabling  us  to  introduce 
the  new  form  of  church  building  which  became  prevalent  in  France, 
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to  the  exolusiou  of  all  uthera,  and  which  charactensod  the  French 

Htylo  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  other  countries. 

The  typical  example  of  the  style  in  thia  province  is  the  great 
church  of  St.  SatumJn, 
or  St.  Semin,  at  Ton- 
louse,  dedicated  in  the 
year  1096.  The  chnrch 
ie  375  ft.  in  length  and 
217  in  width  across  the 
transept  externally.  !  t 
is  five-aisled,  the  nave 
being  96  ft.  in  the 
interior,  though  the 
central  aisle  is  only  23 
ft.  wide  and  is  further 
contracted  at  the  inter- 
section by  niaseea  of 
masonry  subsequently 
added  to  support  the 
central  tower.  Ithasfive 
apsidal  and  fonr  tran- 
septal  chapels,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered 
as  posaesaing  a  complete 
chevet ;  but  the  ch»irch 
at  Conques  (Woodcut 
No.   340),  in  the   same 

MopomcnU  Illslortqua/J    Scale  lODK.Io  I  In.  Style     and      of      almost 

aimilar  date,  illuBttatee 

even  more  perfectly  the  arrangement  of  which  wo  are  now  speaking. 

The  nave  of  St.  Semin,  as  will  be  observed  (Woodcut  No.  339),  has 

double  side  -  aisles,  above 

the    inner   one  of  which 

runs  a  grand  gallery.    The 

roof   of    this  gallery — in 

section    the   quadrant    of 

a  circle— forma   an  abut^ 

ment  to  the  roof  of  the 

nave,    which    ia    a    bold 

tunnel -vault  ornamented 

by   transverse  ribs    only. 

'  So  far  the  conetnictive  ar- 

in,  Touioiiw.  rangements  arotheaame  as 

in  the  transitional  church 

of  Fontifroido,  quoted  above  (p.  iCA).     Passing  from  the  nave  to  the 
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choir,  both  at  TouIombc  and  at  CoiiqneB,  we  como  upon  n  more 
extended  and  complicated  armngement  than 
we  have  hitherto  met  with.  It  will  I>e  recol- 
lected that  the  Romaneeqne  apse  was  a  eiinplo 
large  niche,  or  semi  dome;  so  we  shall  find 
it  in  the  Lombard  and  German  Btyles  when 
they  come  to  be  described,  and  generally  even 
in  the  neighbouring  Provencal  style,  and 
alwayB^ — ^when  unaltered — in  the  domical 
style  la«t  described.  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  will  be  seen  that  a  semicircular 
range  of  columns  is  substiiuted  for  the  wall 
of  the  apse,  an  aisle  bent  round  them,  and 

beyond  the  aisle  there  are  always  three,  five,  *"■■  ,F|j^'^-^y|'.',"iii5'^j!J^rT' 
or  even  seven  chapels  opening  into  it,  which  'J™'*  '"*'  "•■ " '  '"- 

give  it  a  complexity  very  different  from  the 

simple  apse  of  the  Eoman  basilicas  and  the  other  styles  we  have  been 
describing,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  perspective  and  a  play 
of  light  and  shade  which  are 
unrivalled  in  any  similar  in- 
vention of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  apse,  properly  speaking, 
is  a  solid  eemi-oylinder,  sur- 
mounted by  a  semi-dome,  but 
always  solid  below,  though  ' 
generally  broken  by  windows  ' 
above.  The  rfecei  on  the  con 
trary  is  an  apse,  always  en- 
closed by  an  open  screen  of 
columns  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  opening  into  an  aisle, 
which  again  always  opens 
into  three  or  more  apsidal 
chapels.  This  arrangement 
is  80  peculiarly  Frendi,  that 
it  may  properly  be  charac- 
terised by  the  above  French 
word,  a  name  once  commonly 
applied  to  it,  though  latterly 
it  has  given  way  to  the  more 

classical,   but    certainly  less  an.   pluu  ofRt.  MicUnatToan.   sc^ic  im  n.  u  i  m. 
suitable,  term   of   apse.     Its 

origin  too  is  worth  inquiring  into,  and  seems  to  be  capable  of  easy 
explanation. 
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llic  uses  which  the  various  nations  of  Christendom  made  of  the 
circular  form  of  building  left  them  by  the  Romans  have  been  more 
than  once  adverted  to  in  this  work.  The  Italians  used  it  almost 
always  standing  alone  as  a  tomb- house  or  as  a  baptistery;  the 
Germans  converted  it  into  a  western  apse,  while  sometimes,  as  at 
Bonn  and  elsewhere,  they  timidly  added  a  porch  or  nave  to  it ; 
but  the  far  more  frequent  practice  with  the  Germans,  and  also  in 
England,  was  to  build  first  the  circular  church  for  its  own  sake,  as 
in  Italy :  then  the  clergy  for  their  own  accommodation  added  a  choir, 
that  they  might  pray  apart  from  the  people. 

The  French  took  a  diflferent  course  from  all  these.     They  built 

circular  churches  like  other  nations,  appa- 
rently, in  early  times  at  least,  which  were 
intended  to  stand  alone;   but  in   no  in- 
^—p r-  ^^4^^|.^.  stance  do   they  appear  to  have  applied 

J  them  as  naves,  nor  to  have  added  choirs  to 

•      -         *  •    ^A^i    *liom.    On  the  contrary,  the  clergy  always 

*    r.     retained  the  circular  building  as  the  sacred 

*^     •    •     ff^^^t     •    •     4.    depository  of  the  tomb  or  relic,  the  Holy 

•    ^t^^  %    •    •    M     of  Holies,  and  added  a  straight-lined  nave 

for  the  people.    Of  this  class  was  evidently 

•  •  •     ^        the  church  which  Perpetuus  built  in  the 
-aaa^w  fifth  century  over  the  grave  of  St.  Martin 

at   I'ours.     There    the    shrine   was    sur- 

^     a  rounded  by  seventy-nine  pillars  arranged 

in  a  circular  form :   the  nave  was  lined 

by  forty-one— twenty  on  each  side,  with 

*  T    St  one  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end  as  in 
:4r-::  •:#-.. jE  Germany.     When  the  church  required  re- 

,,  _^  .,.,  building  in  the  11th  century  (1014?),  the 

architect  was  evidently  hampered  by  find- 
L^  .--4J.-::...::  :.>::>U  ing  himself  obliged  to  follow  the  outline  of 

the  old  basilica  of  Perpetuus,  and  having 

;i42.        Cliurch  of  Charroux.  <•  t    i* 

stviie  100  ft.  u>  1  in.  to  labour  on  the  same  toundation  so  as  not 

to  disturb  either  the  shrine  of  the  saint  or 
any  other  place  which  had  become  sacred  in  this,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  and  revered  of  the  churches  of  Gaul.  All  this  is  made 
clear  in  the  plan  of  the  new  church  (Woodcut  No.  341).  The 
arrangement  of  the  circular  part  and  the  nave  exactly  accord  with 
the  description  of  the  old  church,  only  that  the  latter  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  But  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  shows  how  nearly  the  chevet  arrangement 
was  completed  at  that  time. 

Another  church,  that  of  Charroux  on  the  Loire,  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  built  in  direct  imitation  of  the  church  of  Perpetuus.     The 
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round  church  here  liituinH  it«  pre-eniiiieiice  over  the  navo,  a»  wan  the 
case  ill   the  older  examples,  and   thus  furms  an  iut«rmeiliute  link 

botwcon  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin,  wliich  

wo  know  only  by  description,  and  the  more 
modem  one,  of  which  a  plan  is  given  (Woodcut 
No.  341). 

St.  Benigne,  Dijon,  is  another  transitional 
example  which  may  serve  to  render  this  arrange- 
ment still  more  clear.  It  was  erected  in  the 
first  year  of  the  11th  century,  and  was  pulled 
down  only  at  the  Kevulution;  but  before  that 
catastrophe  it  had  been  carefully  measured  and 
described  in  Dom  Planclier's  '  History  of  Bur- 
gundy.' As  seen  by  him,  the  foundations  only 
of  the  nave  were  of  the  original  structuro,  for 
in  the  year  1271  one  of  its  towers  fell,  and  so 
damaged  it  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
church  was  then  rebuilt  in  the  perfect  [Kiinted 
style  of  the  day.  Without  entering  too  much 
into  detail,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  part 
shaded  lightly  in  the  woodcut  (No.  343)  is  taken 
literally  from  Dom  Plancher's  plan,  regarding 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  con- 
temporary descriptions  are  so  full  that  very 
little  uncertainty  can  exist  resarding  thedimen-      irnnnOcimhnuTiiiT'n'itii-- 

j  ,  J.  .,.  -,,  tolrade  Butgogne/)    Sale 

sions  and  general  disposition  of  the  nave.  loo  ri.  to  i  in* 

The  bodies  of  the  confessors  S9.  Urban  and 
Gn^ry  were,  it  appears,  originally  buiied  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  name  most  properly  applied 
to  this  circular  building ;  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
crypt  below  the  high  altar,  in  the  rectangular  part  of  the  church. 
Above  the  lower  storey,  which  retained  its  name  as  a  baptistery  and 
burial-place,  was  the  upper  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  above  that  was  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  round  towers,  on  one  side  the  altar  of  St.  Michael,  on  the 
other  probably  that  of  Gabriel. 

The  littlo  church  of  Nouvy  St.  Sepulchre,  near  Bourgee,  wliidi 
was  erected  between  the  years  1042  and  1046,  presents  precisely  the 
same  arrangements  as  the  church  of  Chan-oux,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  there  being  only  one  range  of  ten  pillars  in  the  centre.  The 
ancient  nave  having  been  destroyed,  was  rcplac-od  by  a  more  ex- 
tended one  in  the  12th  century,  but  the  old  arrangement  can  easily 
Ix!  traced. 

In  all  these  old  churches  —and  they  seem  to  have  been  very  common 
in  Frame  beftni'  the  12th  century— the  cireular  part  was  Hie  most 
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important,  but  tliey  have  moet  of  thorn  beon  relmilt;  and  where  tliia 
liaa  been  tho  caao,  even  when  the  outline  of  the  circular  form  waa 
retained,  the  lines  of  the  nave  were  made  tangent*  of  the  circle,  and 
thns  bucamo  parts  of  one  design.    All  these  arrangements  were  perfect 


before  the  church  of  Conqucs  (Woodcut  No.  310)  was  erected,  'lliere 
the  architect,  not  being  hampered  by  any  previous  building,  was 
allowed  free  bcojw  for  hia  design.  The  plan  so  produced  waa  never 
lost  aight  of  by  the  French,  but  was  duvclo|>ed  into  a  vast  variety  of 
beautiful  forme,  which  wo  shall  shortly  liave  to  examine. 

When  once  this  trans forniatiou  of  the  round  church  into  the  chcvct 
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termination  of  a  basilica  was  effected,  the  French  adhered  to  it  with 
singular  constancy.  I  am  not  aware  of  their  ever  having  built  a 
circular  church  afterwards  which  was  intended  to  stand  alone ;  and 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  basilic€is  of  any  importance  without 
this  form  of  apse.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  been  rebuilt  on  old  founda- 
tions, with  square  eastern  ends,  but  this  is  rare  and  exceptional,  the 
chevet  being  the  true  and  typical  termination. 

The  church  at  Conques  and  that  of  Toulouse  both  show  it  fully 
and  beautifully  developed,  though  externally  the  chapels  hardly  fit 
pleasingly  into  the  general  design,  and  look  more  as  though  their 
addition  were  an  afterthought.  This,  however,  was  soon  afterwards 
remedied,  and  the  transformation  made  complete. 

The  solidity  with  which  these  churches  were  built,  and  the  general 
narrowness  of  their  proportions  as  compared  with  the  domical  churches 
of  the  same  time  and  district,  enabled  the  architects  occasionally  to 
attempt  some  splendid  erection  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  which  is  the  spot  where  height  should  always  be  aimed 
at.  The  dome  at  Cruas  in  the  Provencal  district  has  already  been 
described  (Woodcut  No,  324).  The  church  at  Conques  has  one  as 
important,  though  dissimilar ;  but  the  finest  is  that  of  St.  Semin  at 
Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  344),  which  rivals  the  design  of  our  spires  at 
Salisbury,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere,  but  its  height  being  only  230  ft. 
from  tho  ground,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  them  in  that  respect. 
The  3  lower  storeys  only  are  of  the  age  of  the  church ;  tho  2  upper 
were  added  long  afterwards,  but  were  adapted  with  remarkably  good 
taste.  Though  differing  in  design  and  detail,  their  general  form  and 
outline  is  such  as  to  accord  most  happily  with  tho  older  structure  on 
which  they  are  placed;  there  is  nevertheless  a  sameness  of  design  in 
placing  so  many  similar  storeys  one  over  the  other,  merely  diminishing 
in  size,  which  is  not  altogether  pleasing,  llie  general  effect,  however, 
is  good,  and  for  a  central  object  it  is,  if  not  the  finest,  certainly  one 
of  the  very  best  which  France  possesses. 

As  in  all  French  styles,  the  western  facades  of  the  Southern 
churches  are  the  parts  on  which  the  architects  lavished  their  orna- 
ments with  the  most  unsparing  hand.  Generally  they  are  flat,  and 
most  of  them  now  terminate  squarely,  with  a  flat  line  of  cornice  of 
slight  projection.  Beneath  this  there  is  generally  a  range  of  arches 
filled  with  sculpture  or  intended  to  be  so — the  central  one,  and  that 
only,  being  used  as  a  window.  Beneath  this  is  the  great  portal,  on 
which  more  ornament  is  bestowed  than  on  any  other  feature  of  the 
building.  Some  of  these  gateways  in  this  province,  as  in  Provence, 
are  wondrous  examples  of  patient  labour,  as  well  as  models  of  beauty. 
They  possess  more  than  the  richness  of  our  own  contemporary 
Norman  portals,  with  a  degree  of  refinement  and  delicacy  which 
our  forefathers  did  not  attain  till  a  much  later  age.     Some  of  these 
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church-portals  in  Aquitaine 
are  comparatively  Bimplo, 
but  oveu  they  make  up  for 
the  want  of  sculpture  by  tlie 
propriety  of  their  deeign  and 
the  olegance  of  their  compiwi- 

The  church  at  Aillaa  pre- 
sents a    fair  ajiecimen,  on  a 
small  scale,   of  the  class  uf 
design  which   ia  jieculiar  to 
the    facades     of    Aquitauia, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
original    termination   of  the 
gable  has  not  been  lost  and 
replaced  by  the  one  shown 
in  the  drawing.     'J"he  facade 
of     Angouleme    is 
designed     on     the 
same  plan,  though 
it  is  much  richer. 
Those    of   Civray, 
Parthenay,  and  of 
many  others,  sho^ 
the  same  chaise tcr- 
istice.  They  appear 
to   have  been   de- 
signed, not  to  ex- 
press the  form  and 
construction  of  the 
interior,    but,  like 
an   Egj-ptian   pro- 
pylon,  as  a  vehicle 
for   a   most  exten- 
sive eeries  of  sculp- 
ture*      exhibiting 
the    whole     Bible 
history.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  design 
is      more     strictly 
architectural,  as  in 
the   &^ade  of  the 
church  at  Lonpiac, 
where  sculpture  is 
made  wholly  sub- 


ordinate,  and  the  archi- 
tectural memhera  are  so 
grouped  aa  to  form  a 
pleasing  and  effective  de- 
BigD,  not  unlike  some 
inBtanoes  fotmd  farther 
north  and  in  our  own 
country. 

The  varieties  of  these, 
however,  are  so  endless 
that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  either  to  parti- 
cularise or  to  describe 
them.  Uauy  of  tliese  ar- 
rangements are  unoaual, 
though  almost  always 
pleasing,  as  in  the  church 
at  Espalion  (Woodcut  No, 
347),  where  the  belfry  is 
erected  as  a  single  wall 
over  the  chancel- arch,  and 
groups  well  with  the  apsi- 
dal  termination,  though, 
as  in  almost  every  instance 
in  this  country,  the  west- 
em  facade  is  wanting  in 
sufficient  feature  and  cha- 
racter to  balance  it. 


V 
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Generally  speaking,  the  cloisters  and  other  ecclesiastical  adjuncts 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  Provence,  as  given  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  a  separate  description  of  them  is  not  needed  here.  They  are 
all  of  the  columnar  style,  su[)portiug  small  arches  on  elegant  capitals 
of  the  most  varied  and  elaborate  designs,  evincing  that  delicate  feeling 
so  prevalent  in  the  south,  which  prevented  any  approach  to  that 
barbarism  so  common  farther  north  whenever  the  architects  attempted 
anything  beyond  the  common  range  of  decoration. 

The  same  feeling  pervades  the  tombs,  monuments,  and  domestic 
architecture  of  this  part  of  France,  making  them  all  far  more  worthy 
of  study  in  every  minute  detail  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  The 
woodcut  (No.  348)  represents  one  small  example  of  a  tomb  built  into 
a  wall  behind  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  at  Toulouse.  It  is  one  of 
those  graceful  little  bits  of  architecture  which  meet  one  at  every  turn 
in  the  pleasant  South,  where  the  peoi>le  have  an  innate  feeling  for  art 
which  displays  itself  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  in  the  most  important 
works. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
ANJOU. 

00NTENT8. 

Cathedral  at  Angers  —  Church  at  Fontevrault  —  Poitiere  —  Spirea. 

The  architectural  province  of  Anjou  cannot  perhaps  be  so  distinctly 
defined  as  the  two  already  described.  On  the  north,  indeed,  it  is 
separated  by  the  clearest  line  both  from  Normandy  and  from  the 
Frankish  province.  But  in  the  south,  as  before  remai  ked,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  what  works 
belong  to  Aquitaine  and  what  to  Anjou.  Not  that  there  is  any  want 
of  sufficient  marks  to  distinguish  between  the  styles  themselves,  but 
a  large  portion  of  examplea  appear  to  belong  to  a  sort  of  debateable 
ground  between  the  two.  This,  however,  is  true  only  of  the  buildings 
on  the  borders  of  the  province.  The  two  capitals  of  Angers  and 
Poitiers  are  full  of  examples  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  as  a  rule  the 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  principal  churches  of  the  province. 

The  age  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  this  province  is  from  the 
accession  of  Foulques  Nerra  in  the  year  989  to  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
of  England,  1190.  During  these  two  centuries  its  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendent power  rose  to  a  height  which  it  subsequently  neither  main- 
tained nor  ever  regained.  Prior  to  this  period  the  buildings  found 
scattered  here  and  there  are  few  and  insignificant,  but  during  its 
continuance  every  town  was  enriched  by  some  noble  effort  of  the 
piety  and  architectural  taste  peculiar  to  the  age.  After  its  conclusion 
the  completion  of  works  previously  commenced  was  all  that  was 
attempted.  The  rising  power  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  of  the 
English,  seems  to  have  given  a  check  to  the  prosperity  of  Anjou, 
which  it  never  thoroughly  recovered ;  for  when  it  did  to  a  certain 
extent  again  become  prosperous  and  wealthy,  it  was  under  the 
influence  and  dominion  of  the  great  central  Frankish  power  which 
ultimately  absorbed  into  itself  all  the  separate  nationalities  of  France, 
and  obliterated  those  provincial  distinctions  which  are  so  strikingly 
prominent  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  history. 

The  plan  of  St.  Maurice  (Woodcut  No.  349),  the  cathedral  of  Angers, 
may  be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  the  Angiovine  style,  and  will 
serve  to  explain  in  what  it  differs  from  the  northern  and  in  what  it  re- 
sembles the  southern  styles.    On  comparing  it  with  the  plan  of  Souillac, 
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and  more  espwJally  with  that  of  the  cathe<1ral  at  Angouleme,  it  will  be 
Boen  how  nearly  it  reHemhlee  them — the  great  differenoe  being  that,  in- 
stead of  cnpolas  over  each  square 
com)>artmeut,  it  has  the  intersecting 
vault  of  the  northern  styles.  Its 
buttresses  too  are  external,  but  less 
in  projection  than  might  be  gene- 
rally considered  nec3eesary  to  sup- 
port a  vault  52  ft.  in  span.  They 
moreover  show  a  tendency  towards 
a  northern  style  of  construction ; 
but  the  absence  of  free-standing 
pillars  or  of  aisles,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  whole  building, 
are  rather  Southern  pecnliarities. 
Externally  the  facade  has  been  sno- 
oessively  piled  up  at  various  times 
from  the  12th  century,  when  the 
body  of  the  church  was  commenced 
and  nearly  finished,  to  the  16th, 
when  it  was  completed  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance. 

Another  church  in  the  same  city, 
"'■e^^iila™um™iir7'  H^liriIio"(l."i^'i  lit  "*""  *''"^''*'  interest,  though  not  so  largo 
or  important,  is  that  of  the  Trinity. 
It    consists  of  one   nave   without 


J 


The  details  of  this  church 


transepts,  52  ft.  wide  measuring 
into  the  recesses,  though  it  is  only 
32  ft.  wide  between  the  piers.  It  is 
roofed  with  an  intersecting  vault  in 
eight  compartments,  of  somewhat 
northern  pattern,  but  with  a  strong 
tendency  tovrards  the  domical  forms 
of  the  Southern  style.  It  possesses, 
moreover,  a  peculiarity  rather  fre- 
quently attempted,  viz.,  that  of  try- 
ing to  attain  a  greater  appearance 
of  length  by  lowering  the  vaults 
from  the  entrance  towards  the  altar. 
Thus  at  the  entrance  the  building 
is  80  ft.  in  height,  but  it  gradually 
sinks  to  65  at  the  eastern  end.  This 
contrivance  is  a  more  trick,  and,  like 
nil  BUfh  in  architecture,  is  a  failure. 
trc  rich  «nd  R<Kid  throughoul,  and 


altogftther  the  effect  of  the  7  receeseB  on  each  side  is  pleading  and 

satisfactory.     Indeed  it  may  be  oonHidered  as  the  typical  and  beet 

example  of  that  class  of  chnrchea, 

of  which  a  later  specimen  was  the 

cathedral  at  Alby,  described  in 

the  last  chapter,  and  which  are  so 

beautiful  as  to  go  far  to  shake  our 

absolute  faith  in  the  dogma  that 

aisles  are  indispensably  necessary 

to  the  proper  effect  of  a  Gothic 

church. 

Even  more  interesting  than 
either  of  these,  in  an  archteolo- 
gical  point  of  view,  is  the  little 
castle  chapel  at  liOches,  com- 
menced by  Geoffrey  Grise  Go- 
nelle,  Count  of  Anjon,  in  the  year 
962,  and  continued   by  his  son, 

Foulques     Nerra,    to     whom     the  3*i-  view  otHKlnWrtor  of  Loch™.  (From  »SkMch 

nave  must  be  ascribed ;  while  the  '        ° 

western  tower  is  probably  the  only  part  now  remaining  of  the  older 
church.  The  eastern  portion  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century  by 
Thomas  Pactius,  the  prior,  and  completed 
in  1180— the  latter  part  being  in  the  well- 
known  Norman  style  of  that  age.  An  in- 
teresting point  in  this  church  is  that  the 
Norman  round-arch  style  is  built  over  and 
upon  the  pointed  arclies  of  the  nave,  which 
aro  at  least  a  century  older,  having  been 
erected  between  the  years  987  and  1040. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  view  given  of  this 
chapel  that  the  pointed  style  here  used  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  North  of  France,  but  is  that 
of  the  South,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
churches  of  Perigeux  and  Souillac,  It 
is  used  here,  as  there,  to  support  domes. 
These,  however,  in  this  instance,  instead 
of  being  circular,  are  octagonaI,and  rise  ex- 
ternally in  octagonal  straight-lined  cones 
of  Btone-work,  giving  a  very  peculiar  but 

interesting  and   elegant   outline  to   the   *"*  ""  (f™  v*  ^uhT™""' 
building.  They  also  point  out  a  method  by  ^^'  '*"'•"'  '"^■ 

which  roofs  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  afterwards  prevailed  could 
have  been  obtained  in  stone  if  this  mode  of  vaulting  had  been  persevered 
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iu.     The  cbnrcb  of  St.  Sergius  at  Angers  baa  pointed  arches,  certaiDly 
of  an  early  date,  bat  whether  so  old  as  this  is  not  quite  certain. 

It  haa  already  been  suggested  that  all  ciroular  churches  were 
originally  sepulchral  or  intended  to  be  so.     There  can  also  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  halves  of  round  churches,  which,  as  explained  above, 
were  adopted  as  the 
chevot  termination  of 
French  basilicas,  were 
also    intended    either 
to  symbolise  a  tomb- 
house  or  relic  shrine, 
I  or  actually   to   oerve 
as  the  sepulchres  of 
distinguished  person- 
,   ages.     This  certainly 
E;  appears  io  hare  been 
the  case  in  the  earlier 
3M.       v.i«orci«v««Foai.,™mL  (Fi™F.uiirier,)  French  example*,  and 

among  these  one  of 
the  most  splendid  in  this  province,  indeed  almost  the  only  one  of  any 
real  importance,  is  that  of  Fontevrault,  where  repose,  or  rather  reposed, 
the  remains  of  two  of  our  I'lantagenet  kings,  Henry  II.  and  Bichaid  I., 
with  others  of  their  family.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (Ko. 
353),  it  is  a  mausoleum  worthy  of  them,  and  a  pleasing  example  of  the 
^ ^  style  of  the  age,  and  though  cer- 

tainly not  so  peculiarly  Augiovine 
as  the  apsidal  churches  of  Angers 
and  Pol  tiers,  has  still  distingniBhing 
characteristics  which  are  not  found 
.  in  any  other  province  of  France. 
The   nave  is  surmounted  by  four 
domes,  as  is  usual  in  this  and  the 
more  southern  provinces,  and  it  is 
only  in  having  an  aisle  trending 
round  the  apse  that  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  churches.     It  may  bo 
seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  352) 
SM.   Eie..tu«rf™=otU«D.T.ofo«N.v,.t  howawkwardly thiBisdone.andhow 
Fontevrault.  (Froci  Vemeiih.)  ill  its  narrow  dimensions  agree  with 

the  spaciousness  of  the  nave. 
Woodcnt  Ko.  354  demonstrates  how  similar  the  domes  of  its  nave 
are  to  those  of  Angoulemo,  Souillac,  and  those  of  the  South— this 
domical  arrangement  being  in  fact  as  characteristic  of  this  &^f>  and 
locality  as  the  intersecting  vault  afterwards  became  of  the  Northern 
provinces. 
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If  the  apee  or  chevet  of  tbia  church  is  not  eo  strictly  Augiovine  as 
other  examples,  the  f»9ftde  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Poitiers 
(shown  in  Woodcut  No.  356)  is  not  open  to  the  same  remark,  being 
strictly  local  in  all  its  parts.  Originally  the  one  window  it  poBBeBsed 
was  circular;  bat  in  the  15th  century,asmaylie  seen  from  the  mouldings 


MS.      F»(^t  of  Chnnih  of  NoliT  Itaoip  nl  I'oltlrm.    (From  chapiiy,  ■  Moycn-Agr  Moiimneooil.') 

then  introduced,  it  was  cut  down  to  its  present  form,  no  doubt  to  make 
more  room  for  painted  glass,  which  at  that  age  had  superseded  all  other 
modes  of  decoration  :  whereas  in  the  12th  century,  to  which  the  church 
belongs,  external  aculpturo  and  internal  mural  paintings  were  the 
prevailing  modes  of  architectural  cepression.  It  will  be  observed  from 
the  above  woodcut  that  sculpture  is  used  in  a  profusion  of  which  no 
example  belonging  to  a  later  ago  exists ;  and  though  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  larger  proportions  and  broader  masses  of  subsequent 
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builders,  still  there  is  a  richness  and  a  graphic  power  in  the  exuberant 
sculpture  of  the  earlier  fa9ades  which  we  miss  in  after  ages,  and  of 
which  no  mere  masonic  excellence  can  ever  supply  the  place. 

This,  though  not  the  largest,  is  probably  the  best  and  richest 
church  of  its  class  in  this  province.  The  border  churches  of  Tarthe- 
nay,  Civray,  and  Ruffec,  all  show  traces  of  the  same  style  and  forms 
all  more  or  less  richly  carried  out ;  but  none  have  the  characteristic 
comer  towers,  nor  do  they  retain  theii*  pedimented  gable  so  perfect  as 
Notre  Dame  at  Poitiers. 

Besides  this  one  there  are  four  churches  in  Poitiers,  all  which  were 
coitainly  erected  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 

still  retain  unaltered  the  fea- 
tures of  that  age.  The  oldest, 
St.  Hilaire  (a.d.  1049),  is  re- 
markable for  an  irregularity 
of  plan  sufficient  to  puzzle  all 
the  antiquaries  of  the  land, 
and  which  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition 
of  its  having  been  built  on 
the  foundation  of  some  earlier 
church,  which  it  has  replaced. 
Moutiemeuf  (1066)  pos- 
sesses in  its  nave  a  circular- 
headed  tunnel-vault,  orna- 
mented with  transverse  ribs 
only,  but  resting  on  arches 
which  cut  slightly  into  it.  It 
has  no  string-course  or  plain 
wall,  as  is  usual  in  the  South, 
and  in  this  shows  a  tendency 
towards  intersecting  vault- 
ing, indicative  of  an  approach 
to  the  Northern  style. 

The  most  remarkable  parts 
of  St.  Porchaire  and  St.  Eada- 
gonde  are  their  western  towers,  which  are  fine  specimens  of  their 
class,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  which  changes  plecusingly  into  an 
octagon  before  terminating  in  a  short  spire.  Altogether  this  church 
shows  that  elegance  of  feeling  the  want  of  which  is  a  chief  defect  of 
the  contemporary  Norman  style. 

The  cathedral  of  Poitiers  was  founded  in  the  year  1161.  Its  eastern 
end  belongs  to  a  transitional  period,  while  its  western  front  was  not 
completed  till  the  pointed  Gothic  style  had  reached  its  utmost  per- 
fection, 200  years  later.     Its  plan,  however,  probably  belongs  to  the 
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356.  Plan  ofCAthodral  at  Poitiers.  (FromCouUer's'mBtoire 
Ac  la  Catbedralc  de  Poiticra.')    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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earlier  period,  and  preaenta  ao  atrong  a  contrast  to  the  Northern 
churchea  of  the  same  date  that  it  may  bo  quoted  here  aa  belonging  to 
the  style  which  we  are  describing.  The  east  end  is  square  externally, 
but  internally  it  contains  3  ehallow  niches  like  those  on  each  aide  of 
St.  Trinity  at  Angors.  Its  transepta  are  mere  chapob ;  but  ita  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  convergenoe  of  ita  sides  towards  the  east;  and 
aa  ita  Tftult  sinlta  also  towards  that  end.  a  false  perspective  is  attained 
which  certainly  at  first  sight  gives  the  church  an  appearance  of  greater 
length  than  it  really  possesses.  The  3  aisles,  too,  being  of  the  same 
height,  add  to  the  effect  of  space ;  so  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  thia  church 
may  be  quoted  as  the  best  example  known  of  the  system  of  attaining 
a  certain  efiect  by  these  meana,  and  is  well  worthy  of  study  on  thia 
account.  It,  however,  I  think,  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Northern 
architecta  were  right  in  rejecting  all  these  devicca,  and  in  basing  their 
efforts  on  better  understood  and  more  honest  principles. 

It  is  in  thia  province  that,  proceeding  from  the  south,  spirea  aio  first 
found  in  common  uae.  The  characteristic  of  the  South  is  the  square 
flat-roofed  tower  or  octagonal  dome. 
In  Anjou,  towers  standing  by  them- 
selves, and  crowned  by  well-propor- 
tioned spires,  aeem  early  to  have 
been  introduced,  and  to  have  been 
considered  almost  essential  parts  of 
churcK  architecture.  The  repre- 
sentation (Woodcut  No.  367)  of  that 
attached  to  the  interesting  church 
of  Cunault  on  the  Loire  is  of  the 
moat  common  type.  There  is  an- 
other at  Chemille,  almost  exactly 
like  it,  and  a  third  on  the  road  be- 
tween Touxa  and  Locbee,  besides 
many  othera  which  but  slightly  di  f- 
fer  from  these  in  detail.  They  all 
want  the  aspiring  lightness  after- 
wards attained  in  Gothic  apirea; 
but  their  design  and  omamenta  are 
good,  and  their  outlines  well  suited 
to  the  massive  edifices  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

Most  of  the  conventual  build-    *"■      8p«« « Cm—it-  (f™™  Fiuiiww.) 
iiiga  attached   to  the  churches  in 

this  province  have  disappeared,  either  during  the  struggle  with  the 
Huguenots,  or  in  the  later  and  more  disastrous  troublea  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  cloister  or  other  similar  edifice  to  be 
found  in  the  province.    One  or  two  iragments  however  still  exist,  such 
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as  the  Tour  d'E.vrault.^  This  is  a  conventual  kitchen^,  not  unlike  that 
at  Glastonbury,  but  of  an  earlier  age,  and  so  far  different  from  any- 
thing else  of  the  kind  that  it  was  long  mistaken  for  a  building  of  a 
very  different  class. 

Another  fragment,  though  probably  not  ecclesiastical,  is  the  screen 
of  arches  recently  discovered  in  the  hotel  of  the  Prefecture  at  Angers. 
As  a  specimen  of  elaborate  exuberance  in  barbarous  ornament,  it  is 
unrivalled  even  in  France,  but  it  is  much  more  like  the  work  of  the 
Normans  than  anything  else  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Owing  to 
its  having  been  so  long  built  up,  it  still  retains  traces  of  the  colouring 
with  which  all  the  internal  sculptures  of  this  age  were  adorned. 

The  deficiency  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  province  is  made 
up  in  a  great  measure  by  the  extent  and  preservation  of  its  Feudal 
remains,  few  of  the  provinces  of  France  having  so  many  and  such 
extensive  fortified  castles  remaining.  Those  of  Angers  and  Loches 
are  two  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  there  are  many  others  scarcely  less 
magnificent.  Few  of  them,  however,  have  features  strictly  architec- 
tural ;  and  though  the  artist  and  the  poet  may  luxuriate  on  their 
crumbling  time-stained  towers  and  picturesque  decay,  they  hardly 
belong  to  such  a  work  as  this,  nor  afford  materials  which  would 
advance  our  knowledge  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art. 


'  This  buildiii!;  is  well  illustrated  in  Turner's  *■  Domestic  Architecture/ 
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Church  at  Issoire  —  Puy  —  Fortified  Ghnrch  at  Royat. 


The  last  of  the  Southern  provinces  which  requires  to  be  distinguished 
is  that  of  AuTergne,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  the  round  Gothic  styles  of  France.  The  country 
in  which  it  is  found  is  as  distinctly  marked  out  as  the  style,  for  no 
naturalist  can  cross  the  frontier  of  the  territory  without  at  once  being 
struck  by  the  strange  character  of  its  scenery.  It  is  a  purely  volcanic 
country,  to  which  the  recently  extinguished  craters  impart  a  character 
not  found  in  any  other  province  of  France.  Whether  its  inhabitants 
are  of  a  different  race  from  their  neighbours,  has  not  yet  been  inves- 
tigated. At  all  events,  they  retain  their  original  characteristics  less 
changed  than  any  other  people  inhabiting  the  South  of  France.  Their 
style  of  architecture  is  distinct,  and  early  reached 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  no  other  in  France 
had  then  attained ;  it  has,  moreover,  a  greater  re- 
semblance than  we  have  hitherto  found  in  France 
to  the  Lombard  and  Rhenish  styles  of  architec- 
ture. The  other  styles  of  Southern  France — 
'whatever  their  beauties  maybe — certainly  never 
reached  that  degree  of  independent  completeness 
which  enables  us  to  class  that  of  Auvergne 
among  the  perfected  styles  of  Europe. 

In  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome  there  are 
at  least  four  churches  of  the  typical  form  of  this 
style,  which  have  been  edited  by  M.  Mallay — 
those  of  Issoire,  of  N.  D.  du  Port  at  Clermont,  of 
Orcival,  and  of  St.  Nectaire — which  only  differ 
from  one  another  in  size,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  apsidal  chapels.  That  of  Issoire  has  a 
square  central  chapel  inserted,  which  is  wanting  at  Clermont  and 
Orcival,  while  St.  Nectaire  has  only  three  instead  of  four  apsidal 
chapels. 

The  largest  of  these  is  that  of  Issoire,  of  which  a  plan  is  here  given, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  small,  it  is  beautifully  arranged. 


358.  Church  at  laaoin*.  rFrum 
Mallay.)  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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The  transepts  are  juat  snfficientl;  developed  to  give  ezpresrion  to  tho 
exterior,  and  to  separate  the  navo  from  the  ohoir,  which  are  beauti- 
fully proportioDod  to  one  another. 


They  all  poesoss  central  to'wors,  raised  on  a  mass  of  masonry  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  width  of  the  church,  which  gives  them  a  breadth 
of  base  fonnd  in  no  other 
style.     The  want  of  this  ia 
painfully  felt  in  most  of  onr 
own    central    spires,    all   of 
which  need  something  more 
to  stand  upon  than  thecentral 
roof,  out  of  which  they  seem 
to  grow  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  any  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
anywhere  but  in  Anvorgne, 
I  All  these  churches  were  in- 
3w.    8«ticmotchQrehMi«K.ire.iookingiiiHt.  {Vixm     intended    to    have    w^tom 
taj.)        e  SB     to  I  n.  towers,  the  masBive  founda- 

tions for  which  are  found  in  every  example,  though  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  single  instance  in  which  these  exist  in  a  complete 
8tat«. 

The  side-aislee  are  always  covered  by  intersecting  vaults,  but  that 
of  the  nave  is  invariably  a  simple  tunnel-Tault,  as  in  the  Southern 
styles,  ornamented  by  occasional  transverse  ribs,  and  which  in  the 
church  at  Issoire  is  slightly  pointed. 

To  support  this  great  vault,  a  semi-vault  is  carried  over  the  side. 
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aislea— aa  ehowu  in  the  eectioQ — which  formB  a  masrave  and  perfect 
abutment  to  the  thrust  of  the  great  arch,  heaidee,  ae  before  pointed  out, 
rendering  the  vault  independent  of  a  wooden  covering,  which,  though 
in  some  instances  supplied,  was  certainly  not  originally  intended. 
The  defect  of  this  arrangement  is  of  oonrse  evident,  aa  compared  with 
the  Korthem  etylee,  inasmuch  as  a  clerestory  was  impossible,  and  the 
only  efiective  light  that  could  be  admitted  was  through  the  aide-aiales. 
These  churches,  however,  have  an  approach  to  a  clerestory  not  found 
in  that  at  Fontifroide,  before  quoted,  in  having  a  triforium  or  range 
of  arches  opening  into  the  gallery,  which  gave  a  lightness  of  character 
to  the  superstructure,  and  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  a  borrowed 
light. 


Ml.       EltvUloD  or  CImtMi  Hotn  Dame  du  Port  Clermont.    (I''n>m  CtupUf.)    NoacaU. 

Externally,  the  projection  of  the  buttresses  is  slight,  and  they  are 
connected  by  arches,  struck  from  the  same  centres  as  the  windows, 
above  which  three  email  arches  relieve  and  ornament  the  upper  part  of 
the  nave.  The  central  arch  of  these  is  pierced  with  the  small  window 
which  lights  the  upper  gallery.  Above  thiit  is  a  comioe  of  more 
elegance  and  of  greater  projection  than  is  usually  found  in  churches  of 
this  age. 

llie  most  beautiful  and  most  admired  feature  of  the  style  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  chapels  of  the  chevet  externally. 

In  the  view  given  above  of  St.  Satumin,  Toulouse  ( Woodcut  No, 
344),  as  in  almost  all  the  churches  of  that  style,  it  will  be  observed 
how  awkwardly  these  chapels  are  stuck  on,  as  if  they  were  after- 
thoughts, and  altogether  foreign  to  the  main  linen  of  the  building. 
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Here,  however,  all  the  parts  &re  pleasingly  eiibordiiiated  otte  to  the 
other,  and  the  whole  are  so  grouped  as  to  form  a  design  equal,  if  not 
Buperior,  to  the  galleried  apses  of  the  Qennan  and  Lombard  churches. 
The  place  of  these  galleries  is  here  supplied  by  a  moaaio  deooratiou 
formed  with  the  different  coloured  lavas  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of 
the  district,  which  gives  not  only  a  pleasing  local  character  to  the 
Btylc,  hut  is  interesting  as  the  only  specimen  of  external  polychro- 
matic decoration  now  to  be  found  so  far  to  the  north.  In  effect,  this 
is  perhaps  hardly  eqnal  to  the  open  galleries  of  the  German  chnrches ; 
but  the  expense  must  have  been  considerably  leas,  and  the  variety  of 
the  outline  of  the  chevet  arrangement,  as  compared  with  the  simple 
apse,  gives  to  these  churches  some  advantages  over  the  contemporary 
bnildingx  on  the  Khine.  Indeed,  as  far  as  external  decoration  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  French  ever  surpassed  these ; 


3«t.  Plui  Dt  Chevn,  NMre  Dune  du  Pan  Clennonl.    (From  Qupuj.)    Vomle. 

and  had  they  been  carried  out  on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  Amiens 
and  Chartres,  they  would  probably  bo  thought  more  beautiful.  It  is 
true  the  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles  of  the  poiat«d  style  enabled 
the  architects  to  introduce  far  larger  windows  and  gorgeous  decora- 
tions of  painted  glass,  and  so  to  improve  the  internal  effect  of  their 
churches  to  an  immense  extent ;  but  this  was  done  at  the  sacrifice  of 
much  external  simplicity  of  outline  and  propriety  of  effect,  which  we 
cannot  but  lament  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  requisite  internal 
arrangement)'. 

The  age  of  these  churches  is  not  very  well  ascertained.  M.  Mollay 
is  inclined  to  place  them  principally  in  the  10th  century,  though  the 
pointed  form  of  the  vault  at  lesoire  induces  him  to  bring  that  down  to 
the  12th  century;  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  such  a 
pointed  form,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  likely  to  be  ancient  than  the 
rounded  one,  which  requires  better  construction,  although  in  that  age 
it  was  thought  more  beautiful.  My  own  impression  ia,  that  they 
belong  genprally  to  tlic  11th  confury.  thongh  some  wore  no  doulit 
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commenced  in  the  10th,  and  probably  continued  to  the  12tb ;  but  their 
oniformity  of  style  is  such,  that  not  more  than  one  century  could  have 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  last.  Unly  one  circular  church,  so 
far  as  I  knuw,  is  found  iu  the  district.  It  is  a  sepulchral  chapel  in  the 
cemetery  at  Chambon,  small  in  size,  being  only  26  ft.  wide  over  all, 
but  elegant  iu  its  proportions,  and  showing  the  same  style  of  decora- 
tion as  the  apses  of  the  larger  ohurchee. 

Among  the  exceptional  churches  of  this  district,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  Boyat,  Illustrated  In  Woodcut  No.  363,  being  a 


specimen  of  a  fortified  church,  su<;h  as  are  sometimes,  though  not  fre- 
quently, found  in  France.  That  at  Uaguelonne,  quoted  above  (p.  460), 
is  another,  and  there  are  several  others  in  the  South  of  France;  but 
none  probably  either  so  complete  or  Khowing  so  many  caatcllated 
features  as  this.  In  its  ruined  state  we  lose  the  western,  or  possibly 
the  central  tower,  which  might  have  fliiine»'hat  restored  its  ecclesias- 
tical character ;  but  even  as  it  in.  it  is  a  singularly  picturesque  and 
expressive  building,  though  it  speaks  mon-  of  war  and  bloodtihod  than 
of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men. 
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BURGUNDY. 
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The  province  of  Burgnndy  was  architectarally  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  one  the  limits  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  define.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  extreme  fluctuation 
of  the  political  power  of  the  kingdom  or  dukedom,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  but  more  to  the  presence  of  two  distinct  peoples  within  its 
limits,  the  one  or  other  of  which  gained  the  ascendancy  at  various 
intervals,  and  according  as  each  was  in  power  the  architectural  bound- 
aries of  the  province  appear  to  have  changed.  In  Provence  the  Boman 
or  Classical  element  remained  superior  down  to  the  time  when  Paris 
influenced  that  province  as  it  did  all  the  rest  of  France ;  but  this  event 
did  not  take  place  till  very  nearly  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period.  In 
Burgundy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Classical  and  Barbarian  streams 
flowed  side  by  side— at  times  hardly  mingling  their  waters  at  all,  but 
at  others  so  amalgamated  as  to  be  undistinguishable,  while  again  in 
remote  comers  either  style  is  occasionally  found  to  start  up  in  almost 
perfect  purity. 

It  would  add  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  we 
could  tell  who  the  Burgundians  were  and  whence  they  came :  neither  of 
which  questions  appears  as  yet  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  solution. 
That  they  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  other  Barbarians  who 
assisted  in  overthrowing  the  Boman  Empire  will  probably  be  admitted ; 
but  in  the  present  stage  of  ethnographic  knowledge  it  may  seem  too 
daring  to  assert  that  they  had  Turanian  blood  in  their  veins,  and  were 
Buddhists  in  religion,  or  belonged  to  some  cognate  faith,  before  they 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone  or  the  Rhone.  Yet  if  this  were  not 
so,  it  appears  impossible  to  account  for  the  essentially  monastic  form 
which  characterised  this  province  during  the  whole  Gothic  period. 

From  the  time  at  least  when  St.  Gall  and  Columban  settled  them- 
selves at  Luxueil  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  country  was  the 
first  and  principal  seat  of  those  great  monastic  establishments  which 
had  so  overwhelming  an  influence  on  the  faith  and  forms  of  those 
times.  We  must  go  either  to  India  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
Buddhism,  or  to  Thibet  in  the  present  day,  to  find  anything  analogous 
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to  the  monaatio  eetablistuneiitB  of  tho  11th  fcntury  in  this  diatriot 
All  these  monaHteries  have  »uw  passed  away,  and  few  have  loft  even 
any  romaina  to  attest  their  former  groatness  and  magnificence,  'Vhe 
great  basilica  of  Cluny,  the  noblest  church  of  the  11th  century,  haa 
been  wholly  removed  within  the  present  century.  Clairvaux  waa  first 
rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the  Benaissance,  but  has  been  finally  swept  away 
within  the  last  few  years.  Giteanx  perished  earlier,  and  little  now 
remains  to  attest  its  former  greatness.  Lniuuil  is  an  obscure  village. 
The  destruction  of  the  church  of  St.  Benigne,  at  Dijon,  has  already 
been  referred  to,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  swell  the  oatali^ue  of  similar 
consequences  of  tlie  great  Eevolution. 

Tonmus  still  remains,  and  at  Vezelay  fragments  exist.     Charlier, 
Avallon,  Autun,  Langrcs,  and  Beean^on,  still  possess  in  their  cathe- 
drals and  churches  some  noble  remnants  of  Burgundian  architecture. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous 
parish  churches  and  smaller  edi- 
fices which  would  easily  enable 
us  to  make  up  a  history  of  tlie 
style,  were  they  carefully  exa- 
mined and  drawn.    The  architec- 
ture of  Burgundy,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  examined  with  the 
attention  it  deserves,  and  it  would 
require  long  and  patient  personal 
investigation  to  elucidate  its  po- 
culiarittee. 

The  church  of  Ainay  at  Lyons 
is  an  early  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  style  when  used  without 
any  classical  influence ;  yet  four 
Roman  pillais  support  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transept. 
Its  western  front  (Woodcut  No. 
364)  was  erectetl  probably  in  the 
10th  century,  and  is  decorated 
with  colours  and  patterns  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  style. 
Nor  does  there  seem  any  reason 

I-      3      i..        1      J    11      .    .1  .         .    3tr4.    F*cdde  i>f  Church  oT  Ainay.  (From  ft  dnvlnv 

lordoubtmg  but  that  tho  pointed  bj-j,  b.  WiiriDg.)M<i  anic. 

iirch  of   the    entrance    doorway 

belongs  to  the  period  to  which  the  church  is  assigned. 

The  cathedral  at  Puy  en  Vulay  is  another  example  of  the  same 
style.'     The  east  end  and  the  two  fir.st  bays  of  the  nave  belong  to  the 
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10th  century.     The  charcli  progrwKed  westward  at  the  rate  of  two 
bays  in  a  century  till  the  last  two  were  completed  with  the  won- 
derful cavernous  porch  under  them  about  the  year  1180.     The  whole 
length  of  the  church  in  2 1 5  ft.,  and  ito  width  across  the  nave  is  a  little 
over  80.     Externally  its  most  remarkable  featare  ia  the  fa^de  of  the 
Bonth  transept,  which  ia  perhajis  the  richest  and  moet  elaborate  speci- 
men of  the  Ainay  style  of  decoration  existing.    On  tho  north  side  is  the 
cloister,  which  ia  a  sin- 
l^larly  elegant  specimen 
of  the    Btylo,    but  very 
classical  in  detail.     The 
pillars  are  almost  Corin- 
thian in  outline  (Wood- 
cut   No.   305),  but    the 
blunder  the  Romans  mode 
when  using  pillars  with 
arches  has  in  this  case 
been   avoided.     If  refer- 
ence is  made  to  Woodcuts 
210  and  212,  or  to  any 
others  representing  the 
classical  form,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  at  once  per- 
oeived.  In  both  instances 
the     pillars    were    used 
merely  as  ornaments,  but 
with   the    Homans   they 
were  nothing  but  useless 
additions,  without  even 
^^.  u.i«.r«fi«LMr.iori-„,™v..w.  iKr™-iw^PM  the preteuco of Utility.  In 
this  cloister  thoy  support 
the  arches  and  are  veritable  parts  of  tho  conetructiou.     It  would  be 
iliflicult  to  find  any  npter  illustration  of  Pugin'e  famous  antithesis 
than  these  examples  of  Roman  and  Burgundian  architecture— the  one 
is  constructed  ornament,  the  other  ornamented  and  ornamental  con- 
strue ti  on— and  notwithstanding  its  rudeness,  the  Burgundian  example 
ia  fur  more  pleasing  than  the  Roman,  and,  if  used  with  classical  details, 
thin  arrangement  might  now  be  introduced  into  any  Italian  design 
with  the  nioKt  satisfactory  effect. 

'I'he  church  of  St.  Benigno  at  Dijon,  mentioned  above,  was  one  of 
llic  oldest  in  Burgundy,  and  was  prolwibly  an  excellent  type  of  the 
etjlc  of  that  country.  But  its  total  deslniction  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  plates  published  by  Dom  I'lanther '  preclude  anything  like  a 

>  'Ilititnirc  (icnrrolc  dpBvurgognc,' 4  vuU.  Tol,,  Dijnii,  1730;  p.  81. 
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eatisfftctory  study  of  it.  The  abbey  church  of  Toumus  (Woodcut  No. 
366)  is  perhaps  nearly  as  old,  its  antiquity  being  manifested  by  the 
TudenesB  both  of  its  design  and  execution.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  plain  cylindrical  columns  without  bases,  the  capitals  of 
which  are  united  by  circular  arches  at  the  height  of  the  vaults  of  the 
aisle.  From  the  capitals  rise  dwarf  columns  supporting  arches  thrown 
across  the  nave.  From  one  of  these  arches  to  tlio  other  is  thrown  a 
transverse  tunnel-vault,  which  thus  runs  the  cross  way  of  the  build- 
ing; being,  in  fact,  a  series  of  arches  like  those  of  a  bridge  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  nave.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  known  in- 
stance of  this  arrangement,  and  is  interesting  as  contrasting  with  the 
longitudinal  tunnel-vaults  so  common  both  in  this  province  and  in 
the  South, 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  an  experiment,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  getting  over  those  difficulties  afterwards  removed  by  the 
invention  of  the  inter- 
secting vault.  In  the 
mean  time  this  Tour- 
nus  roof  offered  some 
advantages  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  The 
first  of  these  was  that 
the  thmst  of  the  vault 
was  wholly  longitudi- 
nal, so  that  only  the 
supporting  arches  of 
the  transverse  vaults 
required  to  be  abutted. 
These  being  low  and  in 
a  well-de&ned  direction 
were  easily  provided  for. 
Another  advantage  was,  : 
that  it  allowed  of  a  . 
large  and  well-defined 
clerestory,  which,  as  wo 
have  seen,  was  impos- 
sible with  the  longitu- 
dinal vaults.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  artittic  ' 
awkwardness    of    the 

plan  was  a  fatal  objec-     ^^  vl«  of  inurior  <,f  Abix.y  .i  Toumu.. 

tion,  for,  instead  of  con-  (^^™  '^''f^'  ""■  """"■) 

ducting  the  eye  pleas- 
ingly along  the  vault,  it  oflcred  nothing  but  a  succession  of  intcrru)> 
tions  to  the  perspective. 
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e  of  this  church  all  the  arches  arc  circular ;  in  the  choir, 
which  dat«e  early  in 
the  11th  century,  if 
uot  before,  and  which 
is  perhaps  older  than 
the  nave,  the  great 
traoH verse  arches  are 
slightly  pointed,  and 
support  at  the  in- 
tersection a  dome, 
which  forms  the 
mofit  beautiful  fea- 
I  ture  in  the  church. 
The  pride  of 
Burgundy  was  the 
I  great  abbey  church 
of  Clnny,  which, 
with  it«  narthex  or 
ante -church,  inea- 
Bured  580  ft.  in 
length,  or  consider- 
ably more  than  any 
other  church  erected 
in  France  in  any 
age.  Its  nave  was 
throughout  37  ft. 
6  in.  in  width,  and 
it  had  double  nde- 
aisles,  making  the 
total  internal  width 
120  i%.,  while  the 
whole  area  covered 
by  it  waa  upwards 
of  70,000  ft.  But 
colossal  as  these  di- 
mensions are,  they 
convey  no  adequate 
idea  of  its  magni- 
ficence. The  style 
throughout  was  so* 
lid  and  grand,  and 
1^,  it   must    have    pos- 

sessed    a    degree  of 
I.  i-.™i,„'Hi««in-  massive    magnifi- 

' '  '"■  ccuoe   which  we  so 
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freqaently  niiae  among  the  more  elegtmt  beauties  of   Babsequent 
ereotiona. 

The  semi-dome  of  the  chevet  was  supported  by  eight  noble  columns, 
through  which  was  aoen  in  perspective  a  circle  of  fivo  apsidal  chapela. 
iBxtcmally  the  roof  was  crowned  by  five  larger  and  threo  smaller 
towers ;  and  the  whole  was  carried  up  solidly  to  a  height  unrivalK-d 
among  the  buildings  of  this  age.  What  added  to  its  interest  was, 
that  the  church  at  least  was  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  an  almost 
unaltered  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  1 1  th  and  1 2th  centuries, 
having  been  commenced  in  1069  by  St.  Hngnes,  and  dedicated  in 
1131>     The  narthex  or  ante  chapel,  though  somewhat  more  modem. 


was  probably  completed  wi  I  hi  n  the  limits  of  the  12th  century.  These 
dates  have  been  disputod,  but  principally  on  account  of  t)io  theories 
prevalent  regarding  the  origin  of  the  ixiinlcd  arch.  This  feature  was 
used  here,  as  it  is  found  elsewhere,  in  all  the  pier  arches  separating 
the  nave  from  the  aiBles— the  vaulting  of  the  aisles  having  probably 
been  also  pointed,  while  the  great  vault  of  the  church  is  a  plain 
tunnel-vault  with  transverse  ribs  on  its  surface.  Thatof  the  narthex 
is  a  transverse  vault  of  a  later  dat«,  but  of  singularly  clusmy  con- 
stinction.  Whether  it  had  a  clerestory  or  not,  is  not  quite  clear  from 
such  drawings  as  we  puexcss ;  but  if  not,  it  undoubtedly  had  a  double 
gallery  throughout,  the  upper  range  of  which,  if  not  iioth,  served  to 
admit  light. 

We  should  hardly  lie  able  to  make  out,  from  the  representations 


soi 
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wo  possesB,  what  the  exact  odinance  of  tliis  church  was  were  it  not  that 
some  other  contemporary  ehnrchcs  in  the  same  style  still  remain  to 
UB.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  perfect  ia  the  cathedral  at  Aatnn, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  the  dukee  of  Burgundy,  commenced  about  the 
year  1060,  and  consecrated  J 132.  The  arrangement  of  ite  nave  is 
extremely  eimilar  to  that  of  Cluny,  with  these  diflerenoes,  that  at 
Autun  the  great  vault  is  slightly  pointed,  and  attached  to  the  piers 
of  the  nave  are  pilasters  instoad  of  throe-quarter  columns.  In  the 
ante-church,  however,  at  Cluny,  the  same  pilastered  arrangement 
occui'B.  'I'his  is  the  characteristic  of  the  true  Burgundian  style,  and 
so  peculiar  is  it,  and  so  classical,  that  some  antiquaries  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  consider  it  as  a  bad  imitation  of  Gothic  forms  belonging  to 
the  15th  or  IGth  centuries.  In  fact  the  fluted  columns  or  pilasters, 
their  Corinthian  capitals,  and  the  whole  arrangements  are  so  emi- 
nently classical,  as  almost  to  justify  the  doubt  in  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  southern  styles  of  France.  There 
can,  however,  bo  no  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  these  examples,  and  as 
little  as  to  the  models  from  which  they  are  copied ;  for  in  this  very 
city  of  Autun  we  have  two  Homan  gateways  (one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  217),  and  there  are  others  at  Langres  and 
elsewhere,  which,  except  in  the  pointed  arch  and  other  constructive 
poGuliaritioa,  are  almost  identical  with  the  style  of  these  churches. 
Whether  from  want  of  familiarity  with  this  style,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  it  certainly  is  not  pleasing  to  our  oj'es,  and  we  therefore  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  rudor  but  more  purpose-like  inventions  of  the 
purely  Gothic  architects  of  the  same  age. 

Among  these  the  province  affords  no  more  beautiful  specimen  than 
the  nave  of  the  church  of  Vezelay,  which  possesses  all  the  originality 
of  the  Norman  com- 
bined with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  Southern 
styles.  In  this  speci- 
men the  pier  arches 
are  wide  and  low,  there 
is  no  triforium  of  any 
sort,  and  the  windows 
are  small.  The  vault  is 
formed  by  immense 
transverse  ribs,  cross- 
ing from  pier  to  pier, 
and  forming  square 
compartments,  each  di- 
vided by  plain  inter- 
secting arches,  without 
ribs,  and  rising  considerably  in  tho  centre.     This  certainly  is  an  im- 
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provement  on  the  vault  at  Clunj,  though  it  cuts  the  roof  too  macb  up 
into  divisions.  Porhapa  its  greatest  defect  is  ib)  want  of  height,  being 
only  60  ft.  in  the  oentre,  while  the  total  width  is  66  ft.  from  wall  to 
wall.  But  the  details  of  the  whole  are  bo  elegant  as  in  a  great  measure 
to  redeem  theto  faults. 

The  narthex,  or  ante  church  rcsemblea  that  at  Cluny  both  in  its 
importance  and  in  being  somewhat  more  modern  than  the  church 
itself.  At  Vezelay  (Woodcut  No.  370)  it  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  I2th  century,  while  the  nave  ^ccms  wholly  to  belong  to  the  1 1  th. 
It  is  an  extremely  instructive  exFimple  of  the  pro<n^K8  of  vaulting. 


It  has  the  bold  trausveree  ribf ,  and  the  plain  int«n-ectiug  vaults,  which 
are  hero,  in  accordance  with  the  Southem  practice,  abutted  by  the 
arches  of  the  galleries.  Is  the  walls  of  the  galleries  are  windows 
large  enough  to  admit  a  considerable  amount  of  light.  But  the  vaults 
are  here  fast  losing  their  original  purpose.  The  arched  construction 
supports  the  solid  txternal  roof  over  the  side-aisica,  but  tlie  central 
vault  is  covered  by  a  wooden  roof,  no  that  the  stone  vault  has  become 
a  mere  ceiling,  leaving  only  one  easy  step  towards  tlie  completion  of 
the  plan  of  Gothic  roofing.  This  step  was  to  collect  the  voults  of  the 
side  galleries  into  a  mass  over  each  pier,  and  use  them  as  flying  but- 
tresbes,  and  to  employ  wooden  roofs  everywhere,  wholly  independent 
of  the  vaults  which  thej'  (■^■ven.-d. 
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Vezelay  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  remaining  cbitrches  of 
its  age  in  Burgundy,  notwithstanding  that  the  choir,  which  is  a  chevet 
in  the  early  pointed  style,  like  those  in  the  northern  province,  ratlier 
dbturbe  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

Among  the  remaining  churchoa  of  this  class,  the  cathedral  at 
BesaDQon  is  one  of  the  few  donhJc-apso  churches  of  France,  and  is,  in 


plan  at  least,  very  much  more  like  those  we  find  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  cathedral  at  Vienne,  mentioned  above,  might  from  some  of 
its  details,  particularly  the  form  of  the  pier  arches,  be  fairly  classed 
with  this  Ktyle,  showing  aa  it  does  the  fluted  pilasters  and  other 
classical  adjuncts  found  here.  ThcHe  peculiarities  are  common  both 
to  this  and  the  Frovon^al  style,  but  the  boundary  between  them  is  by 
no  means  clearly  defined. 
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On  the  northern  border  of  the  province  we  find  the  church  of  St. 
Menoux  (Woodcut  No.  371),  belonging  certainly  in  many  of  its  details 
to  the  style  we  are  now  describing.  This  is  most  distinctly  observable 
in  the  exterior  of  the  apse  of  the  chevet,  a  feature  which  is  seldom 
found  unaltered ;  here  it  is  burrounded  by  a  series  of  pilasters  of  rude 
classical  design,  which  give  to  it  a  peculiar  local  character.  Internally 
too,  its  chevet  (Woodcut  No.  372)  is  remarkably  elegant,  though  less 
Burgundian  in  style.  It  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  stilting  of  round 
arches  could  be  used  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  combining  arches 
of  different  spans,  but  all  requiring  to  be  carried  to  the  same  height. 
Like  all  the  old  churches  of  the  province,  it  possesses  a  large  and  im- 
portant narthex,  here  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  and  a  rude  and 
characteristic  specimen  of  a  style  of  architecture  that  can  hardly  be 
later  than  the  10th  century. 

These  few  specimens  must  suffice  to  define  a  style  which  well 
deserves  a  volume  to  itself,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  architec- 
tectural  merit,  but  from  the  enormous  influence  exercised  l)oth  by  the 
order  itself  and  by  its  monastic  founders  on  the  civilisation  of  Europe 
in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
Cluny  was  more  important  to  France  than  Paris.  Its  influence  on 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  second  only  to  that  of  Bome — civilising 
barbarians  by  its  missionaries,  withstanding  the  feudal  nobility,  and 
in  many  ways  counteracting  the  ferocity  of  the  times. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
FRANKISH    PROVINCE. 

CX>KTENT8 

Exceptional  buildingd  —  Bnsae  CEuvre,  Beuuvaid  —  Doooration. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  architecture  of  the  Northern  division  of  France  is  certainly  the 
most  interesting  subject  in  the  whole  history  of  the  MediaBval  styles, 
inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  form  of 
pointed  architecture  which  in  the  13th  century  extended  from  Paris 
aa  a  centre  to  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe,  pervading  the  whole  of 
Germany,  Britain,  and  even  Spain  and  Italy.  In  these  countries  it 
generally  obliterated  their  own  peculiar  styles,  and  usurped  their 
places,  so  that  it  became  the  Gothic  style  par  eminence,  and  the 
only  one  ordinarily  understood  under  that  name.  It  has  gained  this 
distinction,  not  perhaps  so  much  from  any  inherent  merit  of  its  own, 
as  because  it  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  Mediaeval  styles  which  was 
canded  beyond  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  art,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  being  perfected  by  a  powerful  and  united  people  who 
had  advanced  beyond  the  first  elements  of  civilised  society.  It  is 
needless  now  to  inquire  whether  the  other  styles  might  not  have 
been  made  as  perfect,  or  more  so,  had  the  same  amount  of  talent 
and  of  time  been  bestowed  upon  them.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  no 
other  style  was  so  carried  out,  and  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  it 
now;  the  pointed  Gothic  had  therefore  the  opportunity  which  the 
others  were  deprived  of,  and  became  the  prevalent  style  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  history  is,  therefore,  that  to  which 
attention  must  always  be  principally  directed,  and  from  which 
all  lessons  and  all  satisfactory  reasoning  on  the  subject  must  be 
principally  derived. 

The  great  divisions  into  which  the  early  history  of  the  style 
naturally  divides  itself  have  already  been  pointed  out.  The  great 
central  province  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Frankish.  It  was 
there  that  the  true  Gothic  pointed  style  was  invented,  and  thence 
that  it  issued  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  first  pervading 
the  two  great  subordinate  divisions  of  Normandy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Burgundy  on   the  other.     In   Normandy,  before  this  time,  a 
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warlike  race  had  raised  themselves  to  power,  and,  with  an  iucoii' 
sisteiM^  characteristic  of  their  state  of  civilisation,  devoted  to  sacied 
purposes  the  wealth  they  had  acquired  by  rapine  and  plunder, 
covering  their  province  with  churches,  and  perfecting  a  rude  style 
of .  architecture  singularly  expressive  of  their  bold  and  energetic 
character. 

In  Burgundy,  as  we  have  just  seen,  both  the  style  and  its  history 
differed  considerably  from   this.     From  some  cause  which  has  not 
yet  been  explained,  this  country  became  early  the  favourite  resort  of 
hermits  and  of  holy  men,  who  founded  here  those  great  monastic 
establishments  which  spread  their  influence  not  only  over  France, 
but  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  controlling  to  an  immense  extent  all 
the  relations  of  European  society  in  the  Middle  Ages.     The  culmi- 
nating epoch  of  the  architecture 
of  Normandy  and  Burgundy  was 
the  nth  century.    In  the  12th, 
the  monarchical  sway  of  the  cen- 
tral province  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  them.     In  the  I3th  it 
superseded   the   local  character 
of    both,   and    gradually    fused 
thorn  with  the  whole  of  France 
into  one  great  and  singularly 
uniform  architectural  province. 


Latin  Style.' 
Before  proceeding  to  describe 
the  local  forms  of  architecture  in 
Central  France  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  regarding  a 
class  of  buildings  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  mentioned, 
but  which  must  not  be  poeecd 
over.  These  cannot  be  included 
in  any  other  style,  and  are  so 
nearly  devoid  of  architectural 
features,  properly  so  called,  that  3 
they  might  have  been  omitted 
but  for  one  consideration.  They  bear  so  remarkable  a  reeemblanoe  to 
the  earliest  Christian  churches  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
true  Gothic  on  the  other,  that  we  cannot  doubt  their  being  the  channel 


9  generally  adopted  for  this  btyle  b;  tlio  French 
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through  which  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  former.  They  arc 
moreover,  the  oldoat  chnrohcs  in  Northern  France,  which  is  saificient 
to  confirm  this  view. 

The  character  of  this  stjlo  will  be  understood  from  the  plan  and 
internal  and  external  view  of  one  of  its  typical  examples,  the  Basec 
(Euvre  at  Beauvais  (Woodcuts  Nos.  373  and  374).  It  will  be  ee«n 
that  this  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  side-aisles,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  range  of  plain  arches  resting  on  piers  without  either 
bases  or  capitals ;  on  one  side  the  angles  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  give  a 
slightly  ornamental  character ;   on  the  other  they  are  left  square. 


The  central  aisle  is  twice  the  width,  and  more  than  twice  the  height, 
of  the  lateral  aisles,  and  has  a  well-defined  clerestory;  the  roof, 
both  of  the  central  and  side  aisles,  is  a  flat  ceiling  of  wood.  The 
eastern  end  has  been  destroyed,  but  judging  from  other  examples, 
it  probably  consisted  of  three  apses,  a  large  one  in  the  centre  and 
a  smaller  one  at  the  end  of  each  aisle. 

The  similarity  of  the  form  of  this  chnrch  to  tho  Roman  basilicas 
will  be  evident  on  referring  to  the  representations  of  those  buildings, 
moro  especially  to  that  of  San  Vincenzo  alle  Tre  Fontane  (Woodcut 
No.  286),  though  the  details  have  nothing  in  common  except  in  the 
use  of  flat  tiles  between  the  cornices  of  tho  arches,  which  is  singularly 
characteristic  of  Koman  masonry.  The  points  in  which  this  example 
is  most  evidently  the  source  of  some  of  the  important  peculiarities  of 
the  true  Gothic,  are  the  subordiuation  of  the  side-aisles  to  the  centra) 
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one,  and  the  perfectly  developed  clerestory.  Theeo  are  not  found  in 
any  of  the  styles  of  France  hitherto  described. 

Eventually,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  stone  became  the  material 
used  in  the  interior  ceiling  of  Gothic  vaults,  but  protected  externally 
by  a  wooden  roof.  This  stone  vault  was  not,  I  believe,  attempted 
before  the  11th  century.  In  the  meanwhile  wooden-roofed  churches, 
like  that  at  Beaurais,  seem  to  have  been  usual  and  prevalent  all 
over  the  North  of  France,  though,  as  may  be  snppoeed,  both  from 
the  smallncss  of  their  dimensions  and  the  perishable  nature  of  their 
nuitei  ials,  most  of  them  have  been  either  superseded  by  larger 
structures,  or  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  by  the  accidents  of 
time. 

M.  Woillez  describes  five  or  six  as  existing  still  in  the  diocese 
of  Beauvais,  and  varying  in  age  from  the  6th  or  7th  century,  which 
probably  is  the  date  of  the  Basse  CEnvre,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century;  and  if  other  districts  were  carefully  osamined,  more 
examples  would  probably  be  found.  Normandy  must  perhaps  be 
excepted,  for  there  the  rude  Northmen  seem  first  to  have  destroyed 
all  the  churches,  and  then  to  have  rebuilt  them  with  a  magnifioenoe 
they  did  not  previously  possess. 

Churches  of  the  same  class,  or  others  at  least  extremely  similar  to 
them,  aa  far  as  we  can  judge  from  such  representations  as  have  been 
published,  exist  even  beyond  the 
Loire.  There  is  one  at  Savoni^res 
in  Anjon,  and  a  still  more  curious 
one  at  St.  Gen6renx  in  Vienne,  not 
far  from  Poitiers,  which  shows  in 
great  perfection  a  style  of  decora- 
tion by  triangular  pediments  and 
a  peculiar  sort  of  mosaic  in  brick- 

The  same  style  of  decoration  is     :,ti.   uanniiLon  or  ».  Gu^iu.    (Fnm 
carried  ont  in  the  old  church  of  St.  o.iih«b.ud.) 

Jean  at  Poitiers,  which  probably  is  even  older  than  the  Basse  (Euvre 
of  Beauvais.  The  old  church,  which  now  forms  the  ante-charch  to 
St.  Front  at  Perigeui  (Woodcut  No.  328),  seems  also  to  belong  to 
the  same  class ;  bat,  if  M.  Felix  do  Vemoilh's  restoration  Is  to  be 
trusted,  it  approaches  nearer  to  a  Romanesque  style  than  any  other  of 
its  class,  of  which  it  may  nevertheless  possibly  be  the  most  southern 
example. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of  the  style  is  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  Mortier  en  Der,  near  Vassy,  almost  due  east  from 
Paris.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  very  like  San  Vincenzo  (Woodcut  Ko. 
285).  and  is  a  perfect  Homanoei[uo  example  with  a  wooden  roof; 
the  design  for  which  was  probably  brought  direct  from  Rome  when 
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this  church  waa  erected  in  this  remote  village.  What,  however, 
gives  it  ita  greatest  inlercet  fur  our  present  purpose  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  apse  or  choir  vras  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  and 
we  have  coneequently  in  immediate  juitaposition  the  Homaneeque 
model  as  it  was  introduced  to  the  Barbarians,  and  the  result  of  their 
elaboration  of  it — the  germ  of  the  Gothic  stylo  and  the  full-blown 
flower. 

Aa  before  pointed  out  (p.  453),  the  prepress  waa  slow  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  style  during  the  1000  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ntmes  and  the  Church  at 
Carcassone ;   but  here,  within  the  limits  of  two,  or  at    most  three 


centuries,  the  progress  made  was  so  rapid  aa  to  be  startling.  The 
inhabitauta  of  Central  France  appear  at  once  to  have  comprehended 
the  significance  of  the  problem,  and  to  have  worked  it  out  with  a 
steadiness  and  energy  of  which  it  must  be  difficult  to  find  another 
example.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  as  poor  and  as  lean  as  it  can 
well  be,  but  every  part  of  the  choir  is  ornamented,  while  nothing 
is  overdone ;  and  there  is  not  one  single  ornament  which  is  not 
appropriate  to  its  place,  or  which  may  not  fairly  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  ornamented  construction  of  the  building.  It  was  an 
entirely  new  style  invented  on  the  spot,  and  complete  in  all  its 
parts.  Some  of  its  ornaments  were  afterwards  made  more  elegant, 
and  more  might  have  been  done  in  this  direction;  but  as  hero 
represented  the  style  was  complete,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
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most  beautifdl  creations  of  the  class  wliicli  ever  emanated  from  the 
activity  of  the  human  brain.  It  is  also  interesting  as  being  one  of 
the  few  where  every  step  in  the  progress  can  be  traced  and  every 
result  understood. 

What  we  have  now  to  attempt,  is  to  point  out — as  clearly  as 
our  limits  will  admit  of — the  steps  by  which  the  rude  architecture  of 
the  western  half  of  the  church  of  Mortier  en  Der  was  converted  into 
the  perfected  style  of  the  choir  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  pre- 
vious page. 
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CHAPTER    VU. 
NORMANDY. 


Triapsal  chnrclii's  —  ChurchcB  nt  Gicn  —  InUrsectiiig  laulting  —  Bi>;<rux. 

With  cno  or  two  slight  cxccptiooB,  tho  whole  history  of  the  Koand- 
archod  NorraaD  (Jothic  ie  comprehendeil  within  ft  period  of  lees  than  a 
century.     No  buildiag  in  this  stylo  ie  known  tu  have  been  even  com- 
menced before  the  year  1050,  and  before  1150  the  pointed  style  had 
Hiiperaeded  it  in  its  native  province.    Indeed,  practically  speaking,  all 
the  great  and  typical  examples  are  crowded  into  the  last  fifty  years 
of  the  11th  century.     Iliis  was  a  period  of  great  excitement  and  pro- 
sperity with  the  Northmen,  who,  having  at  last  settled  themselves  in 
this  fertile  provioce,  not  only  placed  their  dukes  on  an  equality  with 
any  of  the  powers  then  existing  in  France,  bnt  by  their  conquest  of 
England  raised  their  chief  to  an  importance  and  a  rank  superior 
to  that  of  any  other 
potentate    in   Europe 
except     the    German 
emperors  of  that  day, 
with    whose     people 
they  were  in  fact,  both 
by    race    and    policy, 
more     closely     allied 
than  they  were  with 
those    among   whom 
they  had  settled. 

There  are  two  ex- 
ceptional churches  in 
Normandy     which 
should  not  be  passed 
3J1.  Trtip-1  Church.  .ty,jjn^il^-  (Fton.D«™iTu™r-.       ^ver  in   sUence:    one 
is    a    little     triapsal 
oratory  at  St.  Wandrillo;   tho  other  a  similar  but  somewhat  more 
important  church  at  Qiierqueville,  near  ('herbourg,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.     Both  are  rude  and  simple  in  their  outline  and  ornaments; 
they  are  built  with  that  curious  herring-bone  or  diagonal   masonry 
indicative  of  great  age,  and  differing  in  every  essential  respect  from 
the  works  of  the  Normans  wlioii  they  came  into  possession  of  the 
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provinoe.  Indeed,  like  the  transitional  churcheB  last  described,  these 
must  bo  considered  as  the  religious  edifices  of  the  inhabitants  before 
that  invasion ;  and  if  they  show  any  affinity  to  any  other  style,  it  is 
to  Belgium  and  Germany  we  must  look  for  it  rather  than  anywhere 
within  the  boundaries  of  France. 

Amongst  the  oldest-looking  buildings  of  pure  Norman  architecture 
is  the  church  of  L6ry,  near  Pont  de  TArche.  It  is  the  only  one,  so  far 
as  is  known,  with  a  simple  tunnel- vault,  and  this  is  bo  massive,  and 
rests  on  piers  of  such  unusual  solidity,  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
immense  antiquity*  There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  for  believing 
that  it  really  is  older  than  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
it  resembles  in  most  respects,  though  the  latter  is  of  somewhat  lighter 
architecture. 

Passing  from  this  we  come  to  a  series  of  at  least  five  important 
churches,  all  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the  11  th  century.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  church  of  Jumieges,  the  western  end  of  which  was 
principally  erected  by  Robert,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and 
finally  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Its  precise  date  is  not  very  well 
known,  though  it  was  probably  begun  before  1050,  and  certainly 
shows  a  far  nider  and  less  complete  style  of  architecture  than  any 
of  the  later  churches.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  intended 
to  throw  a  vault  over  the  nave ;  yet  the  walls  and  piers  are  far  more 
massive  than  those  of  the  churches  of  Caen,  or  that  of  Bocherville 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  last  we  know  to  have  been 
commenced  in  the  year  1050,  and  completed  in  1066.  This  church 
still  retains  in  a  wonderful  state  of  completeness  all  the  features 
of  a  Norman  church  of  that  age — the  only  part  of  it  which  is  of  a 
more  modern  date  being  the  two  western  turrets,  which  are  at  least 
a  century  later. 

The  next  of  the  series  is  the  well-known  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  or 
St.  Stephen's,  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  378),  commenced  by  "William 
the  Conqueror,  1066,  in  gratitude  for  his  victory  at  Hastings,  and 
dedicated  eleven  years  afterwards.  Then  follow  the  sister  church 
of  the  Trinite,  or  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  commenced  in  1083,  and  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Caen,  begun  in  the  following  year. 
These  two  last  were  almost  certainly  completed  within  the  limits  of 
the  11th  century. 

Of  all  these  the  finest  is  St.  Stephen's,  which  is  a  first-class 
church,  its  extreme  length  being  364  ft.  It  was  not  originally  so 
long,  having  terminated  with  an  apse,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  Fig.  1, 
which  was  superseded  about  a  century  afterwards  by  a  chevet,  as 
shown  Fig.  2.  This,  however,  was  an  innovation — all  the  round 
Gothic  churches  in  Normandy  having  originally  been  built  with 
apses,  nor  do  I  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  chevet  in  the  province. 
This  circumstance  points  rather  to  Germany  than  to  the  neighbouring 
VOL.  I.  2  r. 
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districts  of  France  for  the  origin  of  the  Norman  style — indeed  ail 
the  arrangements  of  this  church  are  more  like  those  of  the  Hhenisb 
basilicas,  that  of  Spires   for  example,  than  any  of  those  chnrchct) 
we  have  hitherto   found  within  the  limits  of  France  itself     This 
is  more   remarkaljle  at  Jumi^ges  than  even  here.     None  of  them, 
however,  has  two  apses,  nor  are  lateral  entrances  at  all  in  ai*;  on 
the  contrary,  the  western  (?nd,  or  that  opposite  the  altar,  is  always, 
as   in  the  true  basilica,  the  principal  entrance.     In  Normandy  we 
generally  find  this  flanked  by  two  towers,  which  give  it  a  dignity 
and   importance   not   found  in   any  of  those  styles  we   have   been 
examining.     These  western    towers    became    afterwards   in    France 
the  most  important  features  of  the  m- 
temal  architecture  of  churches,  though 
it  is   by  no   means  clear  whence   th'iy 
were    derived.     They   are    certainly    of 
neither   Italian 
nor  German  de- 
rivation, nor  do 
they   belong  to 
any     of     those 
styles     of     the 
Southern     pro- 
vinces of  France    p     1  I)  I        1  I  r       ■      ■ 

which  we  have 

been  describing.  The  clmrches  of  Au- 
vergne  are  those  which  jx;rhap8  sliow  the 
ncai'cst  approach  to  them. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  most  ]>robable 
that  the  western  fronts  of  the  Norman 
churches  were  taken  from  the  facades  of 
Germany,  and  the  towers  added  to  give 
dignity  to  them.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
view  (Woodcut  No.  379).  in  St.  Stephen's 
at  Caen  the  feature  is  well  marked  and 

defined;  for  though  the  spires  were  ap-  ^.^  Pi„rf,J^«'„hrfs,,s«.pb™. 
|>arently  added  at  the  same  time  as  the  '^-  (f^w.  Kantr.  'Hisioire  * 
chevet,  the  towers  which  support  them 

evidently  belong  to  the  original  design.  ITiey  may  be  regarded  as 
the  prototype  of  the  facades  of  nearly  all  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of 
France.  These  western  towcra  eventually  superseded  the  attempt 
made  to  raise  the  principal  external  feature  of  the  churches  on  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  transepts,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
South,  and  they  made  the  western  front  the  most  important  part,  not 
only  in  decoration,  but  in  actual  height.  Here  and  throughout  the 
North  of  Fiance,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  churches  at  Kuuen.  the 


cuutral  tower  is  low  and  com  para  tivel;  insignificant,  BCarccly  even 
aspiring  to  group  with  those  of  the  western  facade. 

IsTEitsEcriNG  Vaui.tiso. 

As  there  are  few  churohos  in  France  which  illustrate  so  completely 
the  difficulties  of  iateraecting  Taultiug,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Modi- 
teval  architects  to  conquer  them,  as  St.  Stephen's,  Caen,  it  may  add  to 
the  clearness  of  what 
follows  if  we  paueo  in 
our  narrative    to    ex- 
plain what  these  were. 

The  churches  de- 
scribed hitherto  pos- 
sessed simple  tunuel- 
vaults,  cither  of  round 
or  pointed  forms,  or, 
having  no  side-aisles, 
were  roofed  withsquare 
intersecting  vaults  of 
equal  dimensions  each 
way.  The  former  plan 
was  admissible  in  the 
bright  South,  where 
light  was  not  so  much 
required  ;  but  the 
latter  expedient  de- 
prived the  churches  of 
several  things  which 
were  always  felt  to  be 
the  powerful  requisites 
of  an  internal  stylo  of 
architecture.  Without  I 
the  contrast  in  height  I 
between  the  central  | 
and  side  aisles,  the  true 
effect  of  the  diraen-  - 
fiions  could  not  l>e  ob- 
tained. Without  the  in- 

temal  pillars  no  poetry    ^"-   ''■""""^'^.^V^1r»f^T   '*-"'^'"""' 
of  proportion  was  pos- 
sible, and  without  an  ambulatory,  processions  lost  their  meaning. 
The  compartments  of    the    aisles   being   square,  no    difficulty   was 
experienced    as    regards    them;    but   the  central   aialu    l>eing    lx>th 
higher  and  wider,  it  liecame  necessary  either  ti>  ignore  every  alternate 
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pillar  of  the  aisle,  and  to  divide  the  central  roof  equally  into  squares, 
or  to  adopt  some  compromise.  This  difficulty  was  not  got  over  till 
the  pointed  arch  was  introduced ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
very  instructive  to  watch  the  various  attempts  that  were  made  to 
obviate  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Norman  architects,  with  true 
Gothic  feeling,  always  intended  that  their  churches  should  eventually 
be  vaulted,  and  prei>ared  them  accordingly,  though  in  many  instances 
they  were  constructed  with  wooden  roofs,  or  compromises  of  some 
sort.  Even  at  Jumieges,  the  alternate  piers  were  made  stronger,  and 
the  intention  there  and  in  other  instances  seems  to  have  been  to  throw 
a  stone  arch  across  the  nave  so  as  to  break  the  flat  line  of  the  roof,  and 
give  it  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  character.     In  the 

Ab])aye  aux  Hommcs,  Caen, 
even  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  attempted  in  the 
first  instance.  The  vaulting 
uhafts  were  carried  right  up 
and  made  to  support  wooden 
triihses,  as  shown  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  diagram  (Wood- 
cut No.  380).*  The  intention, 
however,  may  have  been  to 
cut  these  away  when  the 
vault  should  come  to  be 
erected.  In  England  they 
frequently  remain,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  in  Normandy.  The 
next  step  was  to  construct  a 
quadripartite  vault  over  the  nave,  and  a  simple  arch  supporting  its 
crown  over  the  intermediate  shaft.  This  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  mis- 
take, and  in  fact  was  only  a  makeshift.  In  consequence  at  Caen  a 
compromise  was  adopted,  which  the  Woodcut  No.  332  will  explain, — 
a  sort  of  intermediate  vault  was  introduced  springing  from  the  alter- 
nate piers.^  Mechanically  it  was  right,  artistically  it  was  painfully 
wrong.  It  introduced  and  declared  a  number  of  purely  constructive 
features  without  artistic  arrangement  or  pleasing  lines,  and  altogether 


380.    Fig.  1,  afU?r  Vaulting ;  Fig.  2,  before  Vaulting. 
Section  of  Nave  of  St.  Stephen,  Caen. 


'  From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Parker  on  this  j 
bubject,  read  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

*  This  arrangement  is  known  by  the  | 
name  of  hexapartite,  or  sexapartite,  because  | 
the  compartment  of  the  vault  havingbc/n 
divicUd  into  fimr  by  the  great  diagonal 
urches  crossing  (mc  another  in  tli»'  centre 
(which   was   the   quadripartite    arrange- 


ment), two  of  the  four  quarters  were 
again  divided  by  tlie  arch  thrown  across 
from  one  intermediate  pillar  to  the  other, 
thus  making  six  divisions  in  all,  tliough 
no  longer  all  of  equal  dimensions,  as  in 
the  quadripartite  method.  Both  these 
arrangements  are  shown  in  plan  on  Wood- 
cut No.  378. 
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showed  Fo  plainly  the  mere  luechanical  structural  wants  of  the  roof 
as  to  bo  most  unpleaeing.  Before,  liowover,  they  could  accomplisli 
even  this,  the  EideaislcB  had  to 
be  re-vuiilt<:il  with  [minted  arches 
BO  as  to  caiTj- the  centre  of  gravity 
higlier.  A  half  vault  was  thrown 
over  tho  gallery  aa  shown  in  Fig. 
1 .  on  the  left  side  of  the  Woodcnt 
No.  380,  and  the  whole  upper 
structure  considerably  strength- 
oiie3.  When  all  this  was  done  / 
they  ventured  io  carry  out  what  "— 
was  practically,  aa  will  be  Been     '"'■  i>i-f>™  or vw.ing. 

from  tho  plan  (Woodcut  No.  378), 
and  elevation  (Woodcut  No. 
382),  a  quadripartite  vanlt  with 
an  intermediate  insertion,  which 
insertion  was,  however,  neither 
quite  a  rib,  nor  quite  a  compart- 
ment of  a  vault,  bnt  eomothing 
between  the  two;  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  ingenuity  bestowed 
upon  it  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Kngland,  in  tho  11th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  centuries, 
it  never  produced  an .  entirely 
satiafactury  effect,  until  at  laat 
the  pointed  arch  came  to  the 
rescue.  It  is  easy  to  see  from 
tho  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  S81) 
how  the  introduction  of  tho 
pointed  arch  obviated  the  diffi- 
culty. In  the  first  place,  sup- 
posing the  great  vault  to  remain 
circular,  two  segments  of  the  same 
circle,  A  B,  *.  c,  carry  the  inter- 
SLotiug  vault  nearly  to  tho  height 
of  the  transverse  one,  or  it  conld 
as  easily  be  carried  to  the  same 
height  aa  at  d.  '\\  hen  both  were 
pointed,  as  at  E  and  r,  it  wati  easy 
to    make    their  relative  heights 

anything    the     architect    chose,      ^'-    ^^!Sw'^hf5!orn!''(i^pi5rt")'* 
without  either  forcing  or  intro- 
ducing any  disagreeable  curvas.     By  this  means  the  compartments 
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of  the  vaults  of  the  central  nave  were  made  the  same  width  as 
tho-se  of  the  side  aielee,  whatever  their  span  might  be,  and  every  com- 
partment or  bay  was  a  complete  design  in  itaclf,  without  reference 
to  tho^e  nest  to  it  on  either  side. 

The  arrangement  in  elevation  of  the  internal  corapartmenta  of  the 
nave  of  this  church  will  he  understood  from  Woodcut  No.  382,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  aisles  are  low,  and  above  them  runs  a  groat 
gallery,  a  feature  common  in  Italy,  bnt  rare  in  Germany.  Its  intro- 
duction may  have  arisen  cither  from  a  desire  for  increased  accommoda- 
tion, or  merely  to  obtain  height,  as  it  is  evident  that  an  arch  the 
whole  height  of  the  side-aisles  and  gallery  wonid  be  singularly  narrow 
and  awkward.  This  was  one  of  those  difficulties  which  were  only  got 
over  by  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch ;  but  which,  whenever 
attempted  in  the  circular  style,  led  to  very  disagreeable  and  stilted 
effects.  It  may,  however,  have  been  suggested  by  the  abutting  gal- 
leries we  find  BO  frequently  used  in  Southern  churches.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  two  storeys  of  the  aisles  fill  up  the  height  far  more  pleasingly 
than  could  be  done  by  one,  and  bring  an  abutment  up  to  the  very 
springing  of  the  main  vault  of  the  nave. 

The  worst  feature  in  this  elevation  is  the 
clerestory,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  vault- 
ing introduced  a  lopsided  arrangement  very 
destructive  of  true  architectural  efiect,  and 
only  excusable  here  from  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  a  first  attempt. 

During  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  building  of  St.  Stephen's 
churuh  and  that  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames, 
immense  progress  seems  to  have  been  made 
towards  the  new  style,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  elevation  of  one  compartment 
of  the  nave  of  the  latter.  The  great  gallery 
is  omitted,  the  side-aisles  made  higher,  the 
piers  lighter  and  more  ornamental.  The  tri- 
forium  is  a  mere  passage  under  the  upper 
windows,  and  so  managed  as  not  to  intercept 
their  light  from  any  part  of  the  church.  Even 
the  vaulting,  though  in  i^ome  parts  hexapartit«, 
in  others  shows  a  great  approach  to  the 
quadripartite  vaulting  of  the  i-ubsequent  age ; 
this,  however,  is  obtained  by  bringing  down 
the  main  vault  to  the  level  of  the  side  vault, 
'"rtam^ri5!lSI"''(Fr"m*'puKW  """^  ^°^  ^y  ^^'"'^^S  t^e  side  arches  to  the  level 
of  the  central,  as  was  afterwards  done.  The 
grsiteitt  change  is  in  the  richness  and  elegance  of  the  details,  which 
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show  great  progreBS  towanlB  the  more  ornamental  style  that   eoon 
afterwards  came  into  use. 

The  parochial  church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Caen  is  naturally  plainer  than 
either  of  these  roj'al  abbeys.  It  shows  considerable  progress  in  con- 
struction, und  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  met 
with.  It  is  the  only  church,  bo  far  as  I  know,  in  Normandy,  that 
retains  the  original  external  covering  of  its  apse.  This  consists,  as 
shown  in  the  Woodcut  (No.  .184),  of  a  high  pyramidal  roof  of  stone. 


3*4.  ^jlrt^:l)dofS^.Ni^olM,^B<.^,    (Fr™  rin™™TiiniiT-i>'Nr™i«nil.v.') 

following  to  the  eastward  the  polygonal  form  of  the  apse,  and  extend- 
ing one  bay  towards  the  west.  From  an  examination  of  the  central 
tower,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  original  pitch  of  the  church 
roof,  which  was  nearly  as  low  in  all  Norman  churches  as  in  those  of 
AuYergne.  In  this  instance  the  roof  over  the  apse  was  a  sort  of  semi- 
spire  placed  over  an  altar,  to  mark  externally  the  importance  of  the 
portion  of  the  churdi  beneath  it.  In  appearance  it  is  identical  with 
the  polygonal  cones  at  Loches,  before  mentioned.  At  Boui^es,  and 
elsewhere  in  France,  similar  cones  are  found  over  chapels  and  altars ; 
but  in  most  instances  they  have  been  removed,  probably  from  some 
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defect  in  construction,  or  from  their  not  tiannoniBing  witli  the  wooden 
roofs  of  the  reel  of  the  church.  They  were  in  fact  the  originals  of  the 
Kpires  which  afterwards  became  so  mnch  in  vogue,  and  as  such  their 
history  would  bo  interesting,  if  properly  inqaired  into. 

The  cathedral  of  Bayeus,  as  now  stunding,  is  considerably  more 
modem  than  either  of  these ;  no  part  now  remains  of  the  church  of 
Odo,  the  brother  of  the  Conqueror,  except  the  lower  portion  of  the 
western  towers,  and  a  crypt  which  is  still  older.     The  pier  arches  of 
the  nave  belong  lo  the  first  half  of  the  12tli  century,  the  rest  of  the 
church  to  the  rebuilding,  which  was  commenced  1157,  after  the  town 
had  been  burnt,  and  the  cathedral  considerably  damaged,  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Henry  I.    At  this  time  the  apse  was  removed  to  make  way  for 
a  chevet,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  early  pointed 
Gothic  to  be  found  in  France,  and  for  surpasses  its  rival  in  the  Abbaye 
aux  Hommes  at   Caen.      lu   the   church  at 
Caen,  the  alteration  was  probably  made  to 
receive  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror,  when  that 
veneration  began  to  be  shown  to  his  remains 
which  was  denied  to  himself  when  dying. 
Here,   however,  the  same  motive  does  not 
seem  to  have  existed,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that   the  extension  was  caused  by  the   im- 
mense increase  of  the  priesthood  in  the  couise 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  requiring  a 
larger  choir  for  their  accommodation.    We 
I    know  from  the  disposition  of  the  choir,  that 
*"'  ^eu'^K™i^'iciHV^'    *''®  riave  originally  had  a  great  gallery  over 
the  side-aislos,  and  consequently  a  low  clere- 
story.   But  before  it  was  rebuilt,  in  the  cud  of  the  12th  or  beginning 
of  the  l^th  century,  the  mania  for  painted  glass  had  seized  on  the 
French   architects,  and  all  architectural  propriety  was  sacrificed  to 
this  mode  of  decoration.      In  the  present  instance  wo    cannot  help 
contrasting  the  solid  grandeur  of  the  basement  with  the  lean  and 
attenuated  forms  of  the  superstructure,  although  this  attenuation  was 
in  other  examples  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  afterwards. 

Thediaperingof  the  spandrils  of  the  lower  arches  (Woodcut  No.  380) 
is  another  feature  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustratiug  the  history  of  the 
style.  Before  painted  glass  was  introduced,  the  walls  of  all  churches 
in  Northern  Europe  were  covered  with  fresco  or  distemper  paintings, 
as  was  then,  and  ia  to  the  present  day,  the  case  in  Italy.  But  when 
coloured  windows  camo  into  use,  the  comparative  dulness  of  the  former 
mode  of  decoration  was  immediately  felt,  and  the  use  of  colour  confined 
to  the  more  brilliant  transparent  material.  It  was  neceesary  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  wall  painting,  and  the  most  obvious  eiipedient  was 
that  of  carving  on  the  stone  the  same  patterns  whicli  it  had  been 
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customary  to  paint  on  them.  An  attempt  was  made,  indeed,  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  this  carving  by  inlaying  the  lines  with  coloured  mastic  or 
cement ;  but  the  process  was  soon  found  to  be  not  only  very  expensive 
but  very  ineffective,  and  gave  way  afterwards  to  sculptured  figures  in 
traceried  pannels.  These  ornaments  easily  filled  up  the  very  small 
spaces  of  wall  that  were  not  occupied  either  by  the  windows,  which 
were  greatly  enlarged,  or  by  the  constructive  supports  of  the  buildings 
Now,  however,  that  colour  is  gone  both  from  the  walls  and  the  win- 
dows, this  diapering  gives  a  singularly  rich  and  pleasing  effect  to  the 
architecture  of  the  lower  storey,  and,  combined  with  the  massiveness 
and  varied  richness  of  the  piers  themselves,  renders  this  a  nearly  unique 
specimen  of  a  Norman  arcade,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has 
come  down  to  us. 

These  examples  are,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  to  make  known  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  style  which  is  at  the  same  time  of  great  interest 
to  the  English  reader  from  its  proximity  to  our  shores,  and  from  its 
influence  on  our  own,  although  it  is  comparatively  so  familiar  as  to 
require  less  illustration  than  many  others.  Besides  the  examples 
above  described,  many  other  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  might 
have  been  given,  filling  up  the  details  of  the  series,  from  the  rude 
simplicity  of  Jumieges  to  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  nave  of  Bayeux, 
and  showing  a  rapidity  of  progress  and  boldness  in  treating  the 
subject  hardly  surpassed  in  the  succeeding  age;  but  still,  with  all 
its  developments,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  first  rude  attempt  to 
form  a  style  of  architecture  which  was  superseded  before  its  principles 
began  to  be  understood,  and  lost  before  it  had  received  any  of  those 
finishing  touches  which  form  the  great  element  of  beauty  in  all  the 
more  perfect  styles. 
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Historical  notice  —  The  pointed  arch  —  Frecmaaonry  —  Medisval  architects. 

The  architectural  history  of  the  Central  or  Frankieh  province  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  any  of  those  we  have  yet  examined.  At  the  end 
of  the  t5th  century  the  whole  of  the  North  of  France  was  overrun  by 
Clovis  and  his  Franks,  and  on  his  death  in  51 1  his  dominions  were 
divided  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Metz,  Paris,  Soissons,  and  Orleans, 
were  the  capitals.  If  we  take  these  cities  as  centres,  and  add  their 
districts  together,  they  correctly  represent  the  limits  of  the  architec- 
tural province  we  are  now  entering  upon.  With  various  fluctuations, 
sometimes  one  kingdom,  sometimes  two  or  even  three  being  absorbed 
in  one,  they  were  at  last  united  under  Pepin  in  748,  only  to  make  way 
for  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  and  his  universal  empire  over  the 
whole  Gothic  districts  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  England  and 
Spain. 

With  the  Merovingian  kings  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  they  have  not 
left  one  single  building  from  which  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  art 
during  their  ascendency — (they  must  have  been  Aryans  pur  8ang) — nor 
can  our  history  with  propriety  be  said  even  to  begin  in  France  with 
Charlemagne.  His  accession  marks  the  epoch  towards  which  an 
archaeologist  may  hope  to  trace  back  the  incunabula  of  the  style,  but 
as  yet  no  single  building  has  been  found  in  France  which  can  with 
certainty  be  ascribed  to  his  reign.  The  nave  at  Mortier  en  Der,  the 
Basse  QCuvre  at  Beauvais,  and  other  buildings,  may  approach  his  age 
in  antiquity,  but  we  must  travel  down  to  the  time  of  Capet  (987) 
ere  we  find  anything  that  can  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  what 
followed. 

This  may  in  a  great  measure  be  owing  to  the  confusion  and  anarchy 
that  followed  on  the  death  of  Charlemagne ;  and  to  the  weakness  of  the 
kings,  the  disorganisation  of  the  people,  and  the  ravages  of  the  North- 
men and  other  barbarians,  from  which  it  resulted  that  no  part  of  France 
was  in  a  less  satisfactory  position  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace 
than  that  which  might  have  been  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  all. 
Thus,  while  the  ver}^  plunder  of  the  Central  province  enabled  the 
Normans  to  erect  and  sustain  a  powerful  state  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
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adorn  it  with  montiinents  which  still  excite  our  admiration,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  monks  of  Burgnndy  on  the  other  hand  promoted 
the  cultivation  of  arts  of  peace  to  an  extent  hardly  known  before  their 
time  in  Northern  Europe,  Central  France  remained  incapable  even  of 
self-defence,  and  still  more  so  of  raising  monuments  of  permanent 
splendour. 

There  must  no  doubt  have  been  buildings  in  the  round-arched 
Gothic  style  in  this  province,  but  they  were  few  and  insignificant 
compared  with  those  we  have  been  describing,  either  in  the  South  or 
in  Normandy  and  Burgundy.  Even  in  Paris  the  great  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  the  burial  place  of  the  earlier  kings,  and  apparently 
the  most  splendid  edifice  of  the  capital,  was  not  more  than  60  ft.  in 
width  by  200  in  length  before  the  rebuilding  of  its  chevet  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  it  possessed  no  remarkable  features  of  architectural 
beauty.  St.  Genevieve  was  even  smaller  and  less  magnificent ;  and  if 
there  was  a  cathedral,  it  was  so  insignificant  that  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  any  contemporary  historian. 

Several  of  the  provincial  capitals  probably  possessed  cathedrals  of 
some  extent  and  magnificence.  All  these,  however,  were  found  so  un- 
suited  to  the  splendid  tastes  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  that  they 
were  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  more  extended  scale ;  and  it  is  only 
from  little  fragmentary  portions  of  village  churches  that  we  learn  that 
the  round  Gothic  style  was  really  at  one  time  prevalent  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  possessed  features  according  to  its  locality  resembling  more 
or  less  those  of  the  neighbouring  styles.  So  scanty,  indeed,  are  such 
traces,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  recapitulate  here  the  few  obser- 
vations that  might  occur  on  the  round  Gothic  styles  as  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  province.^ 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
1108-1136,  under  whom  the  monarchy  of  France  began  to  revive. 
I'his  monarch,  by  his  activity  and  intelligence,  restored  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  authority  of  the  central  power  over  the  then  inde- 
pendent vassals  of  the  crown.  This  was  carried  still  further  under  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Louis  le  Jeune  (1137-1179),  though  perhaps 
more  was  owing  to  the  abilities  of  the  Abb^  Suger  than  to  either  of 
these  monarchs.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  great  men  who 
sometimes  appear  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  their  country,  to  guide 
and  restore  what  otherwise  might  be  left  to  blind  chance  and  to  perish 
for  want  of  a  master  mind.  Under  Philip  Augustus  the  country 
advanced  with  giant  strides,  till  under  St.  Louis  it  arrived  at  the 


*  The  Church  of  St.  R<^mi  at  Rheims  {  character.  It  nevertheless  retains  the  out- 
ought  perhaps  to  be  treated  as  an  exccp-  lines  of  a  vast  and  noble  basilica  of  the 
tion  to  this  assertion:  it  has,  however,  early  part  of  the  11th  century,  presenting 
been  so  much  altered  in  more  modem  considerable  points  of  similarity  to  tlio^ 
times  as  almost  to  have  lost  its  original    of  Burg^mdy. 
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summit  of  its  power.  For  a  century  after  this  it  sustained  itself  hy 
the  impulse  thus  given  to  it,  and  with  scarcely  an  external  sign  of 
that  weakness  which  betrayed  itself  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
whole  power  of  the  nation  crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  first  rude 
shock  sustained  in  1 346  at  Crecy  from  the  hand  of  Edward  III. 

More  than  a  century  of  anarchy  and  confusion  followed  this  great 
event,  and  perhaps  the  period  of  the  English  wars  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  disastrous  of  the  whole  history  of  France,  as  the  previous 
two  centuries  had  been  the  most  brilliant.  When  she  delivered  herself 
from  these  troubles,  she  was  no  longer  the  same.  The  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  passed  away.  The  simple  faith  and  giant  energy  of 
the  reigns  of  Fhilip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis  were  not  to  be  found 
under  Louis  IX.  and  his  inglorious  successors.  With  the  accession  of 
Francis  I.  a  new  state  of  affairs  succeeded,  to  the  total  obliteration 
of  all  that  had  gone  before,  at  least  in  art. 

The  improvement  of  architecture,  keeping  pace  exactly  w^ith  the 
improved  political  condition  of  the  land,  began  with  Louis  le  Gros, 
and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois(1108  to  l.>28).  It 
was  during  the  two  centuries  comprised  within  this  period  that  pointed 
architecture  was  invented,  which  became  the  style,  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  all  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  i^*,  par  excellence^  the 
Gothic  style  of  Europe.  The  cause  of  this  pre-eminence  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  accident  of  the  superior  power  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  style  belonged  at  this  critical  period,  but  more  to  the  artistic 
feelings  of  their  race ;  and  also  because  the  style  was  found  the  most 
fitted  to  carry  out  cerlain  religious  forms  and  decorative  principles 
which  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  which  will  be  noted  as  we 
proceed. 

The  style,  therefoie,  with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned  is  that 
which  commenced  with  the  building  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  by 
Suger,  A.D.  1 144,  which  culminated  with  the  building  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  of  Paris  by  St.  Louis,  1244,  and  which  leceived  its  greatest 
amount  of  finish  at  the  completion  of  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen, 
by  Mark  d' Argent,  in  1339.  There  are  pointed  arches  to  be  found  in 
the  Central  province,  as  well  as  all  over  France,  before  the  time  of  the 
Abbe  Suger ;  but  they  are  only  the  experiments  of  masons  struggling 
with  a  constructive  difficulty,  and  the  pointed  style  continued  to  be 
practised  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  completion  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Ouen,  but  no  longer  in  the  pure  and  vigorous  style 
of  the  earlier  period.  Subsequent  to  this  it  resembles  more  the 
efforts  of  a  national  style  to  accommodate  itself  to  new  tastes  and  new 
feelings,  and  to  maintain  itself  by  ill-suited  arrangements  against 
the  innovation  of  a  foreign  style  which  was  to  supersede  it,  and  the 
influence  uf  which  was  felt  long  before  its  definite  appearance. 

The  sources  from  which  the  pointed  arch  was  taken   have  been 
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more  than  onoe  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  and  written  than  was  at  all 
called  for  by  the  real  importance  of  the  question.  Scarcely  anything 
was  done  in  pointed  architecture  which  had  not  already  been  done 
in  the  round-arch  styles.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  which  could  not 
have  been  done,  at  least  nearly  as  well,  and  many  things  much  better, 
by  adhering  to  the  complete  instead  of  to  the  broken  arch.  The 
coupling  and  compounding  of  piers  had  already  been  carried  to  great 
perfection,  and  the  assignment  of  a  separate  function  to  each  shaft  was 
already  a  fixed  principle.  Vaulting  too  was  nearly  perfect,  only  that  the 
main  vaults  were  either  hexapartite  or  six-celled,  instead  of  quadripar- 
tite, as  they  afterwards  became ;  an  improvement  certainly,  but  not  one 
of  much  importance,  l^ibbed  vaulting  was  the  greatest  improvement 
which  the  Mediaeval  architects  made  on  the  Boman  vaxdts,  giving  not 
only  additional  strength  of  construction,  but  an  apparent  vigour  and 
expression  to  the  vault,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
style.  This  system  was  in  frequent  use  before  the  employment  of  the 
pointed  arch.  The  diflFerent  and  successive  planes  of  decoration  were 
also  one  of  the  Medieeval  inventions  which  was  carried  to  greater  per- 
fection in  the  round  Gothic  styles  than  in  the  pointed.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  except  in  window  tracery,  and  perhaps  in  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses,  there  is  not  a  single  important  feature  in  the  pointed  style 
that  was  not  invented  and  in  general  use  before  its  introduction.  Even 
of  windows,  which  are  the  important  features  of  the  new  style,  by  far 
the  finest  are  the  circular  or  wheel  windows,  which  have  nothing  pointed 
about  them,  and  which  always  fit  awkwardly  into  the  pointed  compart- 
ments in  which  they  are  placed.  In  smaller  windows,  too,  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  and  constructively  appropriate  tracery  is  that  whore 
circles  are  introduced  into  the  heads  of  the  pointed  windows.  But,  after 
hundreds  of  experiments  and  expedients  had  been  tried,  the  difficulty 
of  fitting  these  circles  into  spherical  triangles  remained,  and  the  un- 
pleasant form  to  which  their  disagreement  inevitably  gave  rise,  proved 
ultimately  so  intolerable,  that  the  architects  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  beautiful  constructive  geometric  tracery  for  the  flowing  or  flam- 
boyant form ;  and  this  last  was  so  ill  adapted  to  stone  construction, 
that  the  method  was  abandoned  altogether.  These  and  many  other 
difficulties  would  have  been  avoided,  had  the  architects  adhered  to  the 
form  of  the  unbroken  arch ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  pointed  forms  gave  a  facility  of  arrangement  which  was  an 
irresistible  inducement  for  its  adoption ;  and  especially  to  the  French, 
who  always  affected  height  as  the  principal  element  of  architectural 
effect,  it  a  Horded  an  easy  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Its 
greatest  advantage  was  the  ease  with  which  any  required  width  could 
be  combined  with  any  required  height.  With  this  power  of  adapta- 
tion the  architect  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  all  the  wildness  of  the 
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most  exuberant  fancy,  hardly  controlled  by  any  constructive  necessi- 
ties of  the  work  he  was  carrying  out.  Whether  this  was  really  an 
advantage  or  not,  is  not  quite  clear.  A  tighter  rein  on  the  fancy  of 
the  designer  would  certainly  have  produced  a  purer  and  severer  style, 
though  we  might  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  those  picturesque 
effects  which  charm  so  much  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  especially  when 
their  abruptness  is  softened  by  time  and  hallowed  by  associations. 
We  must,  however,  in  judging  of  the  style,  be  careful  to  guard  our- 
selves against  fettering  our  judgment  by  such  associations.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  that  might  not  have  been  as  easily  applied  to  round 
as  to  pointed  arches,  and  indeed  it  would  certainly  have  been  so  applied, 
had  any  of  the  round-arched  styles  arrived  at  maturity. 

Far  more  important  than  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  was 
the  invention  of  painted  glass,  which  is  really  the  important  formative 
principle  of  Gothic  architecture ;  so  much  so,  that  there  would  be  more 
meaning  in  the  name,  if  it  were  called  the  ^^painted-glass  siyle,'^  instead 
of  the  pointed-arch  style. 

In  all  the  earlier  attempts  at  a  pointed  style,  which  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  pointed  arch  was  confined  to 
the  vaults,  pier  arches,  and  merely  constructive  parts,  while  the  deco- 
rative parts,  especially  the  windows  and  doorways,  were  still  round- 
headed.  The  windows  were  small,  and  at  considerable  distances,  a 
very  small  surface  of  openings  filled  with  plain  white  glass  being 
sufficient  to  admit  all  the  light  that  was  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  building,  while  more  would  have  destroyed  the  eflfect  by  that 
garish  white  light  that  is  now  so  offensive  in  most  of  our  great  cathe- 
drals. As  soon,  however,  as  painted  glass  was  introduced,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  altered :  the  windows  were  first  enlarged  to  such  an 
extent  as  was  thought  possible  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
painted  glass,  with  the  imperfect  means  of  supporting  it  then  known.* 
All  circular  plans  were  abandoned,  and  polygonal  apses  and  chapels 
of  the  chevet  introduced;  and  lastly,  the  windows  being  made  to 
occupy  as  nearly  as  was  possible  the  whole  of  each  face  of  these  poly- 
gons, the  lines  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window  came  internally  into 
such  close  contact  with  the  lines  of  the  vault,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  making  them  correspond  the  one  with  the  other. 
Thus  the  windows  took  the  pointed  form  already  adopted  for  con- 
structive reasons  in  the  vaults.  I'his  became  even  more  necessary 
when  the  fashion  was  introduced  of  grouping  two  or  three  simple 
windows  together  so  as  to  form  one;  and  when  those  portions 
of  wall  which  separated  these  windows  one  from  the  other  had 
become  attenuated  into  mullions,  and  the  upper  part  into  tracery. 


*  These  generally  c()nsii>ted  of  strorig  iron  bare,  wrought  into  patterns  in  accordunoc 
witli  the  design  painted  on  the  glass. 
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until  in  fact  the  entire  wall  was  taken  up  by  this  new  species  of 
decoration. 

So  far  as  internal  architecture  is  concerned,  the  invention  of  painted 
glass  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ever  made.  The  painted  slabs 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces  are  comparatively  poor  attempts  at  the  same 
eflfect.  The  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  were  far  less  splendid  and 
complete ;  nor  can  the  painted  temples  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  mosaics 
and  frescoes  of  the  Italian  churches,  be  compared  with  the  brilliant 
effect  and  party-coloured  glories  of  the  windows  of  a  perfect  Gothic 
cathedral,  where  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  was  written  in  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  by  the  earnest  hand  of  faith. 

Unfortunately  no  cathedral  retains  its  painted  glass  in  anything 
like  such  completeness ;  and  so  little  is  the  original  intention  of  the 
architects  understood,  that  we  are  content  to  admire  the  plain  surface 
of  white  glass,  and  to  consider  this  as  the  appropriate  filling  of  tra- 
ceried  windows,  just  as  our  fathers  thought  that  whitewash  was  not 
only  the  purest,  but  the  best  mode  of  decorating  a  Gothic  interior. 
What  is  worse,  modem  architects,  when  building  Gothic  churches,  fill 
their  sides  with  large  openings  of  this  glass,  not  reflecting  that  a 
gallery  of  picture-frames  without  the  pictures  is  after  all  a  sorry  ex- 
hibition ;  but  so  completely  have  we  lost  all  real  feeling  for  the  art, 
that  its  absurdity  does  not  strike  us  now. 

It  will,  however,  bo  impossible  to  understand  what  follows,  unless 
we  bear  in  mind  that  all  windows  in  all  churches  erected  after  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  were  at  least  intended  to  be  filled  vnth 
painted  glass,  and  that  the  principal  and  guiding  motive  in  all  the 
changes  subsequently  introduced  into  the  architecture  of  the  age  was 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  space  and  the  best-arranged  localities 
for  its  display. 

FllEEMASONRy. 

The  institution  of  freemasonry  is  another  matter  on  which,  like  the 
invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  than  the 
real  importance  of  the  subject  at  all  deserves.  Still  this  subject  has 
been  considered  so  all-important,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over 
here  without  some  reference,  if  only  to  explain  why  so  little  notice 
will  bo  taken  of  its  influence,  or  of  the  important  names  which  are 
connected  with  it. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  corporation  of  freemasons  was  not 
suflQciently  organised  to  have  had  much  influence  on  art  At  that  time 
it  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  more  importance,  and  to  have  been 
the  principal  guiding  cause  in  the  great  change  that  then  t<.K)k  place 
in  architecture.  Those  who  adopt  tins  view,  forget  that  at  that  time 
aU  trades  and  professions  were  organised  in  the  same  manner,  and 
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that  the  guild  of  masonB  differed  in  no  esoeniial  particulars  from 
those  of  the  shoemakers  or  hatters,  the  tailors  or  vintners — all  had 
their  masters  and  past-masters,  their  wardens,  and  other  officers,  and 
were  recruited  from  a  body  of  apprentices,  who  were  forced  to  undergo 
years  of  probationary  servitude  before  they  were  admitted  to  practise 
their  arts. 

But  though  their  organisation  was  the  same,  the  nature  of  their 
pursuits  forced  one  very  essential  distinction  upon  the  masons,  for 
inasmuch  as  all  the  usual  trades  were  local,  and  the  exercise  of  them 
confined  to  the  locality  where  the  tradesmen  resided,  the  1)uilders 
were,  on  the  contrary,  forced  to  go  wherever  any  great  work  was  to 
be  executed. 

Thus  the  shoemakers,  tailors,  bakers,  and  others,  lived  among  their 
customers,  and  just  in  such  numbers  as  were  required  to  supply  their 
usual  recurring  wants.  It  is  true  the  apprentices  travelled  to  leai  n 
their  profession  and  see  the  world  before  settling  down,  but  after  that 
each  returned  to  his  native  town  or  village,  and  then  established  him- 
self among  his  friends  or  relatives,  where  he  was  known  by  all,  and 
where  he  at  once  took  his  station  without  further  trouble. 

With  the  mason  it  was  different :  his  work  never  came  to  him, 
nor  could  it  be  carried  on  in  his  own  house ;  he  was  always  forced 
to  go  to  his  work;  and  when  any  great  church  or  building  was  to 
be  erected  in  any  town,  which  was  bej'ond  the  strength  of  the  ordi- 
nary tradesmen  of  the  place  to  undertake,  masons  were  sent  for, 
and  flocked  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  districts  to  obtain 
employment. 

At  a  time  when  writing  was  almost  unknown  among  the  laity, 
and  not  one  mason  in  a  thousand  could  either  read  or  write,  it  is  evi- 
dently essential  that  some  expedient  should  be  hit  upon  by  which  a 
mason  travelling  to  his  work  might  claim  the  assistance  and  hospitality 
of  his  brother  masons  on  the  road,  and  by  means  of  which  he  might 
take  his  rank  at  once,  on  reaching  the  lodge,  without  going  through 
tedious  examinations  or  giving  practical  proof  of  his  skill.  For  this 
purpose  a  set  of  secret  signs  was  invented,  which  enabled  all  masons  to 
recognise  one  another  as  such,  and  by  which  also  each  man  could  make 
known  his  grade  to  those  of  similar  rank,  without  further  trouble  than 
a  manual  sign,  or  the  utterance  of  some  recognised  pass-word.  Other 
trades  had  something  of  the  same  sort,  but  it  never  was  necessary 
for  them  to  carry  it  either  to  the  same  extent  nor  to  practise  it  so 
often  as  the  masons,  they  being  for  the  most  part  resident  in  the  same 
place  and  knowing  each  other  personally.  The  masons,  who  thus  from 
circumstances  became  more  completely  organised  than  other  trades, 
were  men  skilled  in  the  arta  of  hewing  and  setting  stones,  acquainted 
with  all  recent  inventions  and  improvements  connected  with  their 
profesnion,  and  capable  of  carrying  out  any  work  that  might  be  en- 
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trusted  to  them,  though  they  never  seem  to  have  attempted  to  exercise 
their  calling  except  under  the  guidance  of  some  superior  personage, 
either  a  bishop  or  abbot,  or  an  accomplished  layman.  In  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  which  was  the  great  age  of  Gothic  art,  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  mason  of  any  grade  being  called  upon  to  fumi^h  the 
design  as  well  as  to  execute  the  work. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  us  in  the  19th  century,  among  whom  the 
great  majority  really  do  not  know  what  true  art  means,  that  six  cen- 
turies ago  eminent  men,  not  specially  educated  to  the  profession  of 
architecture,  and  qualified  only  by  talent  and  good  taste,  should  have 
been  capable  of  such  vast  and  excellent  designs ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  how  easy  it  is  to  design  when  art  is  in  the  right  path. 

If  for  instance  we  take  a  cathedral,  any  one  of  a  series — let  us  say 
of  Paris  ;  when  completed,  or  nearly  so,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  though 
an  improvement  on  those  which  preceded  it,  there  were  many  things 
in  its  construction  or  design  which  might  have  been  better.  The  side- 
aisles  were  too  low,  the  gallery  too  large,  the  clerestory  not  sufficiently 
spacious  for  the  disi>lay  of  the  painted  glass,  and  so  on.  Let  us  next 
suppose  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  at  that  period  determined  on  the  erection 
of  his  cathedral.  It  was  easy  for  him  or  his  master-mason  to  make 
these  criticisms,  and  also  to  perceive  how  these  mistakes  might  be 
avoided ;  they  could  easily  see  where  width  might  be  spared,  especially 
in  the  nave,  and  where  a  little  additional  height  and  a  little  additional 
length  would  improve  the  eflfect  of  the  whole.  During  the  progress  of 
the  Parisian  works  also  some  capitals  had  been  designed,  or  some  new 
form  of  piers  adopted,  which  were  improvements  on  preceding  examples, 
and  more  confidence  and  skill  would  also  have  been  derived  from  the 
experience  gained  in  the  construction  of  arches  and  vaults.  All  these 
of  course  would  be  adopted  in  the  now  cathedral ;  and  without  making 
drawings,  guided  only  by  general  directions  as  to  the  plan  and  dimen- 
sions, the  masons  might  proceed  with  the  work,  and,  introducing  all 
the  new  improvements  as  it  progressed,  they  would  inevitably  produce 
a  Ixjtter  result  than  any  that  preceded  it,  without  any  especial  skill 
on  the  part  either  of  the  master-mason  or  his  employer. 

If  a  third  cathedral  were  to  be  built  after  this,  it  would  of  course 
contain  all  the  improvements  made  during  the  progress  of  the  second, 
and  all  the  corrections  which  its  results  suggested ;  and  thus,  while 
the  art  was  really  progressive,  it  required  neither  great  individual 
skill  nor  particular  aptitude  to  build  such  edifices  as  we  find. 

In  fine  arts  we  have  no  illustration  of  this  in  modern  times ;  but  all 
our  usefal  arts  advance  on  the  same  principles,  and  lead  consequently 
to  the  same  results.  In  ship-building,  for  instance,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Introduction  (page  45),  if  we  take  a  series  of  ships,  from  those  in 
which  Edward  III.  and  his  bold  warriors  crossed  the  channel  to  the 
great  line-of-battle  ships  now  lying  at  anchor  in  our  harbours,  we  find 
VOL.  I.  2  m 
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a  course  of  steady  and  uninterrupted  improvement  from  first  to  last. 
Some  new  method  is  tried :  if  it  is  found  to  succeed,  it  is  retained  ;  if 
it  fails,  it  is  dropped.  Thus  the  general  tendency  constantly  leads  to 
progress  and  improvement.  And,  to  continue  the  comparison  a  little 
further,  this  progress  in  the  art  is  not  attributable  to  one  or  more 
eminent  naval  architects.  Great  and  important  discoveries  have  no 
doubt  been  made  by  individuals,  but  in  these  cases  we  may  generally 
assume  that,  the  state  of  science  being  ripe  for  such  advances,  had  the 
discovery  in  question  not  been  made  by  one  man,  it  soon  would  have 
occurred  to  some  other. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  a  useful  art  like  that  of  ship-building,  or  in  an 
art  combining  use  and  beauty  like  that  of  architecture — that  is,  when 
the  latter  is  a  real,  living,  national  art— the  progress  made  is  owing, 
not  to  the  commanding  abilities  of  particular  men,  but  to  the  united 
influence  of  the  whole  public.  An  intelligent  sailor  who  discusses  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  a  ship,  does  his  part  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  of  ship-building.  So  in  architecture,  the  merit  of  any 
one  admirable  building,  or  of  a  high  state  of  national  art,  is  not  due 
to  one  or  to  a  few  master  minds,  but  to  the  aggregation  of  expe- 
rience, the  mass  of  intellectual  exertion,  which  alone  can  achieve  any 
practically  great  result.  Whenever  we  see  any  work  of  man  truly 
worthy  of  admiration,  we  maybe  quite  sure  that  the  credit  of  it  is  not 
due  to  an  individual,  but  to  thousands  working  together  through  a 
long  series  of  years. 

The  pointed  Gothic  architecture  of  Germany  furnishes  a  negative 
illustration  of  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  great  architectural  excellence.  There  the  stylo  was  not 
native,  but  introduced  from  France.  French  masons  were  employed, 
who  executed  their  work  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  with  a  per- 
fection of  masonic  skill  scarcely  to  be  found  in  France  itself.  But  in 
all  the  higher  elements  of  beauty,  the  German  pointed  Gothic  cathe- 
drals are  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  French.  They  are  no  longer 
the  expression  of  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
and  are  totally  devoid  of  the  highest  order  of  architectural  beauty. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  very  pre-eminence  of  the  great 
masonic  lodges  of  Germany  in  the  14th  century  destroyed  the  art. 
When  freemasonry  became  so  powerful  as  to  usurp  to  itself  the 
designing  as  well  as  the  execution  of  churches  and  other  buildings, 
there  was  an  end  of  true  art,  though  accompanied  by  the  production 
of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  stone-cutting  and  of  con- 
structive skill  that  were  ever  produced.  This,  however,  is  "  building," 
not  architecture;  and  though  it  may  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
vulgar,  it  never  will  touch  the  feelings  of  the  true  artist  or  the  man 
of  taste. 

This  decline  of  true  art  had  nowhere  shown  itself  during  the  1 3th 
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century,  with  which  we  are  conoemed  at  present.  Then  architecture 
was  truly  progressive  :  every  man  and  every  class  in  the  country  lent 
their  aid,  each  in  his  own  department,  and  all  worked  together  to  pro- 
duce those  wonderful  buildings  which  still  excite  our  admiration.  The 
masons  performed  their  parts,  and  it  was  an  important  one ;  but  neither 
to  them  nor  to  their  employers,  such  as  the  Abb^  Suger,  Maurice  de 
Sully,  Eobert  de  Lusarches,  or  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  is  the  whole  merit 
to  be  ascribed,  but  to  all  classes  of  the  French  nation,  carrying  on 
steadily  a  combined  movement  towards  a  well-defined  end. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  freemasons  nor  their  masters — at  least  not  more  than 
incidentally — till  we  come  to  Germany.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
attempt  to  define  who  was  the  architect  of  any  particular  building. 
The  names  usually  fixed  upon  by  antiquaries  after  so  much  search 
are  merely  those  of  the  master-masons  or  foremen  of  the  works,  who 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main  designs  of  the  buildings. 
The  simple  fact  that  all  the  churches  of  any  particular  age  are  so 
like  to  one  another,  both  in  plan  and  detail,  and  so  nearly  equal  in 
merit,  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  how  little  the  individual  had  to  do 
with  their  design,  and  how  much  was  due  to  the  age  and  the  progress 
the  style  had  achieved  at  that  time.  This,  too,  has  always  proved  to 
be  the  case,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  and 
in  every  age  when  architecture  has  been  a  true  and  living  art. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
FRENCH  GOTniC  CATHEDRALS. 


CX)NTENT6. 


Paris  —  Chartres  —  Rheims  —  Amiena — Other  Cathcdrala — Later  Style  — 

St.  Ouen's,  Rouen. 

The  great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  describe  the  architecture  of 
France  during  the  glorious  period  of  the  13th  century  is  really 
the  embarras  de  richesse.  There  are  even  now  sorao  thirty  or  forty 
cathedrals  of  the  first  class  in  France,  all  owing  their  magnificence 
to  this  great  age.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  were  commenced  even 
early  in  the  12th,  and  many  were  not  completed  till  after  the  14th 
century;  but  all  their  principal  features,  as  well  as  all  their  more 
important  beauties,  belong  to  the  13th  century,  which,  as  a  building 
epoch,  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  history  of  archi- 
tecture. Not  oven  the  great  Pharaonic  era  in  Egypt,  the  age  of 
Pericles  in  Greece,  nor  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  13th  century  in  Europe,  whether  wo  look 
to  the  extent  of  the  buildings  executed,  their  wonderful  variety  and 
constructive  elegance,  the  daring  imagination  that  conceived  them,  or 
the  power  of  poetry  and  of  lofty  religious  feelings  that  is  expressed 
in  every  feature  and  in  every  part  of  them. 

During  the  previous  age  almost  all  the  greater  ecclesiastical 
buildings  were  abbeys,  or  belonged  exclusively  to  monastic  establish- 
ments— were  in  fact  the  sole  property,  and  built  only  for  the  use,  of 
the  clergy,  though  the  laity,  it  is  true,  were  admitted  to  them,  but 
only  on  sufferance.  They  had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  ceremonies  performed.  In  the  1 3th  century,  however,  almost 
all  the  great  buildings  were  cathedrals,  in  the  erection  of  which  the 
laity  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expense,  and  shared,  in  at  least  an 
equal  degree,  in  their  property  and  purposes.  In  a  subsequent  age 
the  parochial  system  went  far  to  sujKjrsede  even  the  cathedral,  the 
people's  church  taking  almost  entirely  the  place  of  the  priest's  church, 
a  step  which  was  subsequently  carried  to  its  utmost  length  by  the 
Reformation.  Our  present  subject  requires  us  to  fix  our  attention  on 
that  stage  of  this  great  movement  which  gave  rise  to  the  building  of 
the  principal  cathedrals  throughout  Europe  from  the  12th  to  the  15th 
century. 

The  transition  from  the  round  Gothic  to  the  true  pointed  Gothic 
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style  in  the  centre  of  France  took  place  with  the  revival  of  the 
national  power  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Abbe  Suger,  about 
the  year  1144.  In  England  it  hardly  appeared  till  the  rebuilding 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  a  French  architect, 
A.D.  1175;  and  m  Germany  it  is  not  found  till,  at  all  events,  the 
beginning  of  the  1  Sth  century,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken 
firm  root  in  that  country  till  a  century  at  least  after  it  had  been 
fairly  established  in  France. 

The  development  of  pai"ticular  features  will  be  pointed  out  as 
we  proceed ;  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  arrange  the  cathedrals 
and  great  buildings  in  chronological  order.  Such  an  attempt  would 
merely  lead  to  confusion,  as  most  of  them  took  a  century  at  least  to 
erect — many  of  them  two. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  there  is  no  one  great  typical  building 
to  which  we  can  refer  as  a  standard  of  perfection— no  Ilypostyle 
Hall  or  Parthenon  which  combines  in  itself  all  the  excellences  of  the 
style  adopted ;  and  we  are  forced  therefore  to  cull  from  a  number  of 
examples  materials  for  the  composition,  even  in  imagination,  of  a 
perfect  whole.  Germany  has  in  this  respect  been  more  fortunate, 
possessing  in  Cologne  Cathedral  an  edifice  combining  all  the  beauties 
ever  attempted  to  bo  produced  in  pointed  Gothic  in  that  country. 
But  even  this  is  only  an  imitation  of  French  cathedrals,  erected  by 
persons  who  admired  and  understood  the  details  of  the  style,  but 
were  incapable  of  appreciating  its  higher  principles.  The  great 
cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Chartres,  and  Amiens,  are  all  early  examples 
of  the  style,  and  as  they  were  erected  nearly  simultaneously,  none 
of  their  architects  were  able  to  profit  by  the  exi)erienco  obtained  in 
the  others ;  they  are  consequently  all  more  or  less  experiments  in  a 
new  and  untried  style.  The  principal  parts  of  the  church  of  St. 
Ouen  at  Bouen,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  somewhat  too  late  a  date ;  and 
beautiful  though  it  is,  masonic  perfection  was  then  coming  to  be  more 
considered  than  the  expression  either  of  poetry  or  of  power. 

Still  in  Eheims  Cathedral  we  have  a  building  possessing  so  many 
of  the  perfections  and  characteristic  beauties  of  the  art,  that  it  may 
almost  serve  as  a  type  of  the  earlier  style,  as  St.  Ouen  may  of  the 
later;  and  though  we  may  regret  the  absence  of  the  intermediate 
stei>8,  except  in  such  fragments  as  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  still 
between  them  we  may  obtain  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  form  to 
which  French  art  aspired  during  its  most  flourishing  age. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  may  be  possible  the  tediousness  of  repetition 
necessary  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  describe  each  building  sepa- 
rately, and  at  the  same  time  not  to  fall  into  the  confusion  that  must 
result  from  grouping  the  whole  together,  the  most  expedient  mode 
will  x)erhaps  be,  Jio  describe  first  the  four  great  typical  cathe<lrals  of 
Paris,  Chartree,  Kheims,  and  Amiens,  and  then  to  point  oTit  briefly  the 
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principal  reeemblanoes  and  differences  between  these  and  the  other 
oathedralB  of  France. 

Of  these  four,  that  of  Paris  is  the  oldest ;  the  foundation-stone 
having  been  laid  1163,  and  the  work  carried  on  with  such  activity  by 
the  bishop,  Maurice  de  Sully,  that  the  high  altar  was  dedicated  1182, 
the  interior  completed  1208,  and  the  west  front  finished  about  the 
year  1214. 

The  history  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  389).  is 
not  so  easily  traced.  An  important  chnrch  was  erected  Uiere  by 
Bishop  Fnlbert  in  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century,  of  which  building 
scarcely  anything  now  remains  but 
the  piers  of  the  western  doors. 

The  building  of  the  present  church 
seems  to  have  been  commenced  about 
a  century  after  the  completion  of  the 
older  building,  for  the  great  western 
towers  were  in  progress  in  the  year 
1145,  and  the  new  choir  must  have 
lieen  commenced  very  shortly  after- 
wards. Indeed,  the  great«r  part  of 
the  building  belongs  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  12th  century,  or  very  early  in 
the  13th;  but  it  was  not  complet«d 
till  the  year  1260. 

The  cathedral  of  Kheims  (Wood- 
cut No.  390)  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1211,  immediately  after  a  fire 
which  consQmed  the  preceding  build- 
ing, and  tinder  the  auHpices  of  Arch- 
bishop Alberic  de  Humbert, — Bobert 
de  Cowci  acting  as  trustee  on  the  part 
of  the  laity.  It  was  so  far  comploted 
in  all  essential  parts  as  to  be  dedicated 
in  1241. 

Amiens  Cathedral  (Woodcut   No. 
391)  was  commenced  in  1220,  and  com- 
3».   tMaii  or  cuiic4ra]  of  Notre  nunc.  Pirii.  pleted   iu   1257;  but  being  partially 
Bc»igi(KiB.toiiii.  destroyed    by    fire    the    year    after- 

wards, the  clerestory  and  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  church  were  rebuilt.  The  whole  appears  to 
have  been  completed,  nearly  as  we  now  find  it,  about  the  year  1272. 
From  this  period  to  the  building  of  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen, 
1318-1339,  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  great  examples  in 
France,     The   intermediate  space  is  very  imperfectly  filled  by  the 
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oxamples  of  Si.  Urbain  at  Troyee,  St.  Benigno  at  Dijon,  and  a  few 
others.  TbeBO  are  juet  sufficient  to  ahow  how  exquieite  the  style 
then  waa,  and  what  we  have  lost  by 
almoet  all  the  cathedrals  of  France 
having  befn  commenced  eimultaneously, 
and  none  being  left  in  which  the  expe- 
rience of  their  predecessors  could  be 
made  available. 

Though  the  plana  of  these  cathe- 
drals differ  to  some  extent,  their  dimcn- 
sionB  are  very  nearly  the  same ;  that 
at- 

Farii,  covering  about  64,108  feet 

Cliflrtres (18,260    „ 

Rlieinn 67,i75    „ 

Amieiu 71,208    „ 

Theae  dimensions,  though  inferior 
to  those  of  Cologne,  Milan,  Seville,  and 
some  other  exceptional  buildings,  are 
still  as  largo  ae  those  of  any  erected  '*'()^^'o; 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  ^ 

The  cathedral  of  Faria  was  designed 
at  a  time  when  the  architects  had  not  obtained  that  confidence  in 
their  own  skill  which  made  them  afterwards  complete  masters  of  tho 
couslructive  difficulties    of   the    design.     As 
shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  386),  the 
points  of  support  are  far  more  numerous  and 
are  placed  nearer  to  one  another  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case ;  and  as  may  bo  seen  from  the 
section,  instead  of  two  tall  storeys,  the  height 
is  divided  into  three,  and  made  up,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  of  a  series  of  cells  built  over  and 
beside  each,  so  as  to  obtain  immense  strength 
with  a  slight  expenditure  of  materials. 

It  muBt  at  the  same  time  be  confessed 
that  this  result  was  obtained  with  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  grandeur  and  simplicity 
of  effect.  Even  before  the  building  was  com- 
pleted, the  arehitects  seem  to  have  become 
aware  of  these  defects ;   and  as  is  shown  in 

the  woodcut  (No.  388),  the  simple  undivided  inumta 

windows  of  the  clerestory  were  cut  down  so  °**'°'  '  "^^"^ 

,,  ,,  1     .  -.1     .     ■    w     3M.  E>ler»lEleT>tion.Cuhedr»l 

as  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible  height,      ot  pmi*.  (.f™^  o.iii>»i»iido 

and  the  roof  of  the  upper  gallery  made  flat 

to  admit   of  this.     Subsequently  lai^^  windows  were   introduced 
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between  the  buttresses,  with  a  view  to  obtainlDg  fewer  and  larger 
partB,  and  also  of  courso  to  admit  of  larger  surfaces  for  painted  glass. 
With  all  these  improvements  the  cathedral  has  not  internally  the 
same  grandeur  as  the  other  three,  though  estenially  there  is  a  veiy 
noble  simplicity  of  outline  and  appearance  of  eolidity  in  the  whole 
design.  Internally  it  still  retains,  as  may  bo  seen  from  the  plan,  the 
hoxapartite  arrange- 
ment in  its  vaults 
over  the  central 
aisle,  and  the  quadri- 
partite in  the  side- 
aisles  only.  This 
causes  the  central 
vault  to  OTerpower 
those  on  each  side, 
and  makes  not  only 
the  whole  church, 
but  all  the  parta, 
look  much  smaller 
than  would  have 
been  the  case  had 
the  roof  been  cut 
into  smaller  divi- 
sions, as  was  always 
Bubsequently  the 
case. 

At  Ghartrcs  most 
of  these  defects  wcro 
avoided;  there  is 
there  a  simplicity  of 
design  and  a  grand- 
eur   of     conception 
seldom  surpassed. 
The  great  defect  of 
proportion    in    that 
building  arises  from 
the  circumstance 
that  the  architect  in- 
389.   piADDfciuitresc&tiKdiii.  (Fram  chapuro  Sale  loo  ft.  ID  1  In.   eluded  the  threeaislee 
of  the  old  church  in 
the  central  aisle  of  the  present  one.      At  that  time  the  architects 
had  not  attained  that  daring   perfection   of  execution   which  after- 
wards enabled  them  to  carry  the  vaults  to  so  astonishing  a  height. 
At  Chartree  the  proportion  of  width   to  height  is  nearly  as  1  to 
2,  the  breadth  of  the  central  nave  being  nearly  50  ft.,  and  the 
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height  only  IOC.  With  the  great  length  of  such  buildings  found  in 
England  BUch  proportions  were  tolerable,  but  in  the  ehortor  French 
cathudi^ls  it  givee  an  appearance  of  doproBaion  which  is  far  from 
being  pleaaing:  and  ae  the  painted  glass  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed  from  the  nave,  a  cold  glare  now  pervadeB  the  whole,  which 
renders  it   extremely  difficult  to  form  an   opinion  of  the  original 


Scile  100  ft.  tfi  1  In.  (From  ChipD;.)  Scale  ItO  11.  to  I  In. 

Most  of  those  defects  were  avoided  by  the  builders  of  the  cathedral 
at  Kheims,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  simple  beauty  and  perfection 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  of  the  general  harmony  of 
all  the  parts.  The  proportion,  both  in  width  and  height,  of  the  side- 
aisles  to  the  central  nave,  and  the  absence  of  side  chapels  and  of  any 
subsequent  additions,  render  the  nave  one  of  the  most  perfect  in 
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Franco.  Tho  mode  iD  which  the  church  expands  as  you  approach 
tho  choir,  and  the  gcoeral  arrangeroent  of  the  eastern  part,  as  shown 
in  tho  plan  (Woodcut  No.  390),  are  equally  excellent,  and  are  aur- 
pfLSsed  by  no  building  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  piers  are  perhaps 
a  little  heavy,  and  their  capitals  want  simplicity ;  the  triforium  is  if 
anything  too  plain ;  and  at  the  preeent  day  the  effect  of  light  in  the 
church  is  in  one  rGS[icct  reversed,  inaHmnch  as  the  clerestory  retains 
its  painted  glass,  which  in  the  side  aisles   has  been  almost  totally 


destroyed,  making  tho  building  appear  ae  though  lighted  from  below 
— an  arrangement  highly  defltructive  of  architectural  beauty.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  far  surpasBes  those  buildings  which  preceded 
it,  and  is  only  equalled  by  Amiene  and  those  completed  afterwards. 
Their  superiority  however  arose  from  tho  introduction  just  at  the  time 
of  their  erection  of  complicated  window-tracery,  enabling  the  bnUders  to 
dispense  almost  wholly  with  solid  walls,  and  to  make  their  derestoriee 
at  least  one  blaze  of  goi^eous  colouring.     By  the  improvement  in 
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tracery  then  introduced,  they  were  able  to  dispose  the  glaas  in  the 
moat  beautiful  fonus,  and  framed  in  stone,  so  as  to  render  it,  notwith- 
Btanding  its  extent,  still  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  building.  In 
this  reapect  the  great  height  of  the  clerestory  at  Amiens,  and  its 
exceeding  lightness,  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over  the  preoeding 


»3.  Nonh-iral  VlewoCUieCiUieilnlitCturun,    (From  Cliipn;.) 

chnrches,  although  this  is  gained  at  the  Bacrifice,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  sober  and  simple  majesty  of  tho  earlier  examples.  There  is, 
iieTorthelees,  so  muoh  beauty  and  so  mnch  poetry  in  the  'whole  effect, 
that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  apply  the  oold  rules  of  critioiHm  to  so  fancifnl 
and  fascinating  a  creation. 

Externally  tho  same  progress  is  observable  in  these  four  cathedrals 
as  in  their  interior  arrangements.     The  facade  of  the  cathedral  at 
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Paris  (Woodcut  No.  392)  is  simple  in  its  outline,  and  bold  and  ma- 
jestic in  all  its  parts,  and  though  perhaps  a  little  open  to  the  charge 
of  heaviness,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  situation,  and  both  in 
design  and  proportion  fits  admirably  to  the  church  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  flanks,  too,  of  the  building,  as  originally  designed, 
must  haye  been  singularly  beautiful,  for,  though  sadly  disfigured 
by  the  insertion  of  chapels,  which  obliterate  the  buttresses  and 
deprive  it  of  that  light  and  shade  so  indispensable  to  architectural 
effect,  there  yet  remains  a  simplicity  of  outline,  and  an  elegance  in 
the  whole  form  of  the  building,  that  has  not  often  been  excelled  in 
Gothic  stinictures. 

The  lower  part  of  the  facade  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  393)  is 
older  than  that  of  Paris,  and  so  plain  (it  might  almost  be  called 
rude)  as  hardly  to  admit  of  comparison  with  it ;  but  its  two  spires,  of 
different  ages,  are  unsurpassed  in  France.  Even  in  the  southern  or 
older  of  the  two,  which  was  probably  finished  in  the  12th  century,  we 
find  all  the  elements  which  were  so  fully  developed  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  in  the  following  centuries.  The  change  from  the  square  to 
the  octagon,  and  from  the  perpendicular  part  to  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  spire,  are  managed  with  the  most  perfect  art ;  and  were  not  the 
effect  it  produces  destroyed  by  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  other 
spire,  it  would  be  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class. 
The  new  or  northern  spire  was  erected  by  Jean  Texier  between  the 
years  1507  and  1514,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  its  date,  it 
must  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  the  most  beautifully  designed 
spire  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and,  though  not  equal  in  height,^ 
certainly  far  surpassing  in  elegance  of  outline  and  appropriateness  of 
design  those  at  Strasburg,  Vienna,  or  even  Antwerp.  If  it  has  rivals 
it  is  that  at  Fribtirg,  or  those  designed  for  the  cathedral  at  Cologne ; 
but  were  its  details  of  the  same  date,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it 
would  be  considered  the  finest  spire  of  the  three. 

The  transepts  at  Chartres  have  more  projection  than  those  of 
Paris,  and  were  originally  designed  with  two  towers  to  each,  and 
two  others  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir;  so  that  the 
cathedral  would  have  had  eight  towers  altogether  if  completed ;  but 
none  except  the  western  two  have  been  carried  higher  than  the 
springing  of  the  roof;  and  though  they  serve  to  vary  the  outline, 
they  do  not  relieve,  to  the  extent  they  might  have  done,  the  heavy 
massiveness  of  the  roof.  In  other  respects  the  external  beauty  of  the 
cathedral  is  somewhat  injured  by  the  extreme  heaviness  of  the  flying 
buttresses,  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
enormous  vault  of  the  central  nave;  and,  though  each  is  in  itself 
a  massive  and  beautiful   object,  they   crowd  the  clerestory  to  an 


>  The  height  of  the  old  Bplro  is  342  ft.  6  in.  with  the  cross;  of  the  new,  371  ft. 
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inconvenient  extent;  the  offoct  of  which  is  also  somewhat  injured 
)iy  the  imperfect  tracery  of  the  windows,  each  of  which  more 
reeemblos  separate  openings  grouped  together  than  one  gjand  and 
simple  window. 

The  progress  that  took  place  between  this  building  and  that  at 
Khoima  is  more  reraarkablo  on  the  exterior  than  even  in  the  interior. 
The   facade  of  that   church,  though  small  as  compared  with  some 
iithei-s,  waa   perhaps  tho  most  beautiful  structure  produced  during 
the  Middle  Agos ;  and,  though  it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  rigorous 
comparison  between  things  so  dissimilar,  there  is  perhaps  no  fajado, 
either  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times,  that  sur- 
passes it  in  beauty  of  proportion  and  detaiU,  or 
in  fitness  for  the   purpose   for  which  it  was  do- 
Bigned.     Kothing   can  exceed   the   majesty  of  its 
deeply-recessed  triple  portals,  tlie  beauty  of  tho  roae- 

window     that    surmounts 

tliem,  or    the  elegance  of 

the  gallery  that  completes 

the  facade   and   serves   as 

a    basement  to  the  light 

and  graceful  towers   that 

crown     the     composition. 

These   wore    designed    to 

carry  spires,  no  doubt  as 

elegant  and  appropriate  as 

thomselvoe ;   but  this  part 

of  tho    design    was  never 

completed.     Tho  beautiful 

range  of  buttresses  which 

adorn    tho    flanks    of    the 

building  arc  also  perhaps 

the     most     beautiful     in 
"n;,!-,","??.!^,;^^^;.^^  France,     and    carry     the  ms.  Bi.ur™««Rhcin«, 

design  of  the  facade  back  O'™  c1"P''J'-> 
to  the  transepts.  These  are  late  and  less  ornate  than  the  western 
front,  but  are  still  singularly  beautiful,  though  wanting  the 
two  towers  designed  to  complete  them.  On  the  intersection  of 
the  navo  with  the  transepte  there  rose  at  one  time  a  spiro  of 
wood,  probably  as  high  as  tho  intended  spires  of  the  western 
towel  B,  and  one  still  crowns  tho  ridge  of  the  chevct,  rising  to 
half  the  height  above  tho  roof  that  the  central  one  was  intended 
to  attain.  Were  these  all  complete,  we  should  have  the  beau  ideal 
externally  of  a  French  cathedral,  with  one  central  and  two  western 
spires,  and  four  towers  at  tho  ends  of  tho  transepts.  All  these 
perhaps  never  were  fully  completed  in   any  instance,  though   tho 
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rudiments  of  the  arrangement  are  found  in  almost  all  the  princi- 
pal French  cathedrals.  In  some,  as  for  instance  at  Rouen,  it  was 
carried  out  in  number,  though  at  such  different  periods  and  of  such 
varied  design  as  to  destroy  that  unity  of  effect  essential  to  perfect 
beauty. 

The  external  effect  of  Amiens  may  be  taken  rather  as  an  example 
of  the  defects  of  the  general  design  of  French  cathedrals  than  as  an 
illustration  of  their  beauties.  The  western  fa9ade  presents  the  same 
general  features  as  those  of  Paris  and  Bheims,  biit  the  towers  are  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  immense  building  behind  as  to  look  mean 
and  insignificant,  while  all  the  parts  are  so  badly  put  together  as  io 
destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  they  were  designed  to  produce. 
The  northern  tower  is  223  ft.  high,  the  southern  205 ;  both  therefore 
are  higher  than  those  at  York,  but  instead  of  being  appropriate  and 
beautiful  adjuncts  to  the  building  they  are  attached  to,  they  only 
serve  in  this  instance  to  exaggerate  the  gigantic  incubus  of  a  roof, 
208  ft.  in  height,  which  overpowers  the  building  it  is  meant  to 
adorn. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  central  spire,  which,  though  higher 
than  that  at  Salisbury,  being  422  ft.  high  from  the  pavement,  is 
reduced  from  the  same  cause  to  comparative  insignificance,  and  is 
utterly  unequal  to  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  heaviness  of  outline 
for  which  this  cathedral  is  remarkable.  The  filling  up  of  the  spaces 
between  the  buttresses  of  the  nave  with  chapels  prevents  the  transepts 
from  having  their  full  value,  and  gives  an  unpleasing  fulness  and 
flatness  to  the  entire  design. 

All  French  cathedrals  are  more  or  less  open  to  these  objections, 
and  are  deficient  in  consequence  of  that  exquisite  variety  of  outline 
and  play  of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  English  examples  are  so 
remarkable;  but  it  still  remains  a  question  how  far  the  internal 
loftiness  and  the  glory  of  their  painted  glass  compensate  for  these 
external  defects.  The  truth  perhaps  would  be  found  in  a  mean  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  which  has  not  unfortunately  been  attained 
in  any  one  example;  and  this  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that, 
besides  the  effect  of  mass  or  beauty  of  outline,  there  were  many 
minor  considerations  of  use  or  beauty  that  governed  the  design.  We 
must  consequently  look  closely  at  the  details,  and  restore,  in  imagi- 
nation at  least,  the  building  in  all  its  completeness,  before  we  can 
discover  how  far  the  general  effect  was  necessarily  sacrificed  for 
particular  purposes. 

What  painted  glass  was  to  the  interior  of  a  French  cathedral, 
sculpture  was  to  the  exterior.  Almost  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
facade  were  modified  mainly  to  admit  of  its  display  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.     The  three  great  cavernous  porches  of  the  lower  part 
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would  be  ugly  and  unmeaning  in  the  highest  degree  without  the 
sculptures  that  adorn  them.  The  galleries  above  are  mere  ranges  of 
niches,  as  unmeaning  without  their  statues  as  the  great  mullioned 
windows  without  their  "  storeyed  panes."  In  such  lateral  porches,  too, 
as  those  for  instance  at  Chartres,  the  architecture  is  wholly  subordinate 
to  the  sculpture;  and  in  a  perfect  cathedral  of  the  13th  century  the 
buttresses,  pinnacles,  even  the  gargoyles,  every  "coin  of  vantage," 
tells  its  tale  by  some  image  or  representation  of  some  living  thing, 
giving  meaning  and  animation  to  the  whole.  The  cathedral  thus 
became  an  immense  collection  of  sculptures,  containing  not  only  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  as  then  known  and  understood,  but  also  of 
an  immense  number  of  objects  representing  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Thus  the  great  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Rheims  even 
now  retain  some  5000  figures,  scattered  about  or  grouped  together  in 
various  parts,  beginning  with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  all  the  wondrous  incidents  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
thence  continuing  the  history  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  these  sculptures  the  story  of  the  redemption  of  mankind 
is  told,  as  set  forth  in  the  New,  with  a  distinctness,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  an  earnestness,  almost  impossible  to  surpass.  On  the 
other  hand,  ranges  of  statues  of  kings  of  France  and  other  popular 
potentates  carry  on  the  thread  of  profane  history  to  the  period  of 
the  erection  of  the  ciithedral  itself.  In  addition  to  these  we  have, 
interspersed  with  them,  a  whole  system  of  moral  philosophy,  as 
'illustrated  by  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  each  represented  by  an 
appropriate  symbol,  and  the  reward  or  punishment  its  invariable 
accompaniment.  In  other  parts  are  shown  all  the  arts  of  peace,  every 
process  of  husbandly  in  its  appropriate  season,  and  each  manufacture 
or  handicraft  in  all  its  principal  forms.  Over  all  these  are  seen  the 
heavenly  hosts,  with  saints,  angels,  and  archangels.  All  this  is  so 
harmoniously  contrived  and  ^o  beautifully  expressed,  that  it  becomes 
a  question  even  now  whether  the  sculpture  of  these  cathedrals  does 
not  excel  the  architecture. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  books  were  rare,  and  those  who  could 
read  them  rarer  still,  this  sculpture  was  certainly  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  popular  education ;  but,  as  Victor  Hugo  beautifully  expresses 
it,  "  Ceci  tuera  cela :  le  livre  tuora  TEglise."  The  printing-press  has 
rendered  all  this  of  little  value  to  the  present  generation,  and  it  is 
only  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist  or  the  antiquary  that  we  can  even 
dimly  appreciate  what  was  actual  instruction  to  the  less  educated 
citizens  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  medium  through  which  they 
learned  the  history  of  the  world,  or  heard  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  conveyed  from  God  to  man.  All  this,  few,  if  any,  can 
fully  enter  into  now ;  but  unless  it  is  felt  to  at  least  some  extent, 
it  is  impossible  these  wonderful  buildings  can  ever  be  appreciated. 
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In  tho  Middle  Af^cs,  tho  Rciilpturo,  tho  painting,  the  miiBtc  of  tho 

people  were  all  found  in  tho  catholraln,  and  there  only.      Add  to 

this  their  ceremonies,  their  sanctity,  cepocially  that  conferred  1>y  the 

relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  which  they  containe<l — all  thcBe  things 

made   these   buildings    all    in    all    to 

those  who  erected   and    to  those  who 

worshipped  in  them. 

The  cathedral  of  licauvuis  is  gene- 
rally mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Amiens,  and  justly  bo,  not  only 
in  consequence  of  its  local  proximity, 
and  from  its  being  so  near  it  in  date, 
but  also  from  a  general  similarity  in 
stylo.  Beauvais  is  in  fact  an  exaggera- 
tion of  Amiens,  and  shows  defects  of 
design  more  to  be  expected  in  Germany 
than  in  France,  It  was  commenced 
five  jears  later  than  Aniiens,  or  in  1225, 
and  tho  works  were  vigorously  pursued 
between  the  years  1240  and  1267, 
though  the  dedication  did  not  take 
place  till  1272.  The  architects,  in 
their  rivalry  of  their  great  neighbour, 
seem  to  have  attempted  more  than 
they  had  skill  to  perform,  for  the 
roof  fell  in  in  1284,  and  when  re- 
built, additional  strength  was  given 
by  the  insertion  of  another  pier  l)e- 
twocn  every  two  of  those  in  the  old 
design,  which  served  to  exaggerate 
the  apparent  height  of  the  pier- 
arches.  Emboldened  by  this,  they 
-    -  seem    to    have    determined    to    carry 

j^         j?%.       aAk  *^^    clerestory  to    tho    unprecedented 

-'^  ^  '^  -^  height  of  150  ft.,  or  about  three 
MS.  itayntN«'"rn™nviiJiOiiKdmi,  times  the  width,  measuring  from  the 
centre  of  one  pier  to  that  of  the  next. 
This,  with  a  very  long  nave,  a  very  acute  vault,  wide  pier-spaces, 
and  bold  massive  supjjorts,  might  have  been  not  only  tolerable, 
but  sublime;  but  as  this  cathedral  wants  all  these  qualiticK,  the 
effect  now  is  only  that  of  a  most  extraordinary  masonic  (our  de 
force,  which,  though  productive  of  considerable  astonishment  among 
the  gaping  vulgar,  is  defective  in  taste,  and  by  no  means  pleasing  in 
design. 
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These  defeote  moreover  were  cousiderably  increased  by  the  late 
period  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cathedral  was  built  The 
Houth  traoBCpt  waa  commenced  only  in  1500;  the  northern  one  thirty 
years  later,  and  was  only  finished  in  1 537 ;  but  even  this  hardly  gives 


the  date  nf  the  ik'tnils.  for  in  15jj  the  arehitccts  of  the  bnildiuf;  being 
M'ized  with  a  desire  of  rivalling  the  dome  of  St.  I'otcr'a  at  Home, 
which  was  then  the  o})j«;t  of  univi-rsal  admiration,  undertook  the 
oonstniction  of  a  spire  on  tlie  intersection  of  the  transepts,  which 
voi„  I.  2  N 
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tbey  oomplctod  in  thirteen  years,  but  which  stood  only  five  yeare* 
from  that  time,  having  fallen  down  on  the  day  of  the  Asceiieion  in 
the  year  1573.  This  accident  so  damaged  the  works  under  it  as  to 
require  considerable  reconstruction,  which  is  what  we  now  see.  This 
spire,  of  which  the  original  drawings  still  exist,  was  48C  ft.  in  height ; 
and  although,  as  might  bo  expected  from  the  age  in  which  it  was 
erected,  not  of  the  purest  design,  must  still  have  been  a  very  noble 
and  beautiful  object,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Chartres,  which  was 
built  only  half  a  century  earlier. 

Taken  altogether,  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  may  be  considered  as  an 
example  of  that "  vaulting  ambition  that  o'erleaps  itself."  Every  prin- 
ciple of  Ciothic  art  is  hero  carried 
to  an  extreme  which  destroys 
the  object  with  which  it  was  de- 
signed, and  not  only  practically 
has  caused  the  ruin  of  the  build- 
ing and  prevented  its  completion, 
but  has  so  far  destroyed  its  art- 
istic effect  as  to  make  it  an  ex- 
ample of  what  should  be  avoided 
rather  than  of  what  should  be 
followed.  It  has  all  that  want 
of  repose  and  solidity  which  has 
often  been  made  the  reproach 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Not- 
withstanding its  size,  it  has  no 
majesty :  and  though  it  has 
stood  so  long,  it  has  a  painful 
appearance  of  instability :  itn 
whole  construction  hraks  like 
props  applied  to  prevent  its 
falling,  rather  than,  as  in  the 
earlier  buildings,  suggesting  ad- 
ditional strength  and  insuring 
durability.  Even  its  details,  as 
399.  Fun^«c^^i^i^,,is^ou^^T«a,^^mi^;  ghown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  397, 
representing  one  of  the  tran- 
septs, show  an  attenuation  and  meagreucse  very  unusual  in  French 
arcliitocturc,  and  which,  though  graceful,  have  neither  the  power 
of  the  earlier  nor  the  richness  characteristic  of  contemporary 
buildings. 

The  cathedral  of  Noyon  is  an  earlier  example,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  most  elegant  transition  specimens  in  France,  having  been  com- 
menced about  the  year  1137,  and  completed,  as  we  now  see  it,  in  1167. 
Hero  the  circular  arch  had  not  entirely  disappeared,  which  was  owing 
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to  its  oarly  date,  and  to  its  situation  near  the  Gennan  border,  and  it« 
connection  with  the  see  of  Toumay,  with  which  it  was  long  united. 
Like  the  eiet«r  church  at  that  place,  it  was  triapsal,  which  gave  it 
great  elegance  of  arrangement.  The  one  defect  of  this  form  seems  to 
bo,  that  it  does  not  lend  itaelf  easily  to  the  combination  of  towers 
which  were  then  so  much  in  vogue. 

In  singular  contrast  to  this  is  the  neighbouring  cathedral  of  Laon, 
one  of  the  very  few  in  France  which  have  no  chevet.  It  terminates 
with  a  square  east  end,  like  an  English  church,  except  that  it  has 
there  a  great  circular  window  only,  instead  of  the  immense  wall  of 


3n,  spina  or  Idon  lIUbstnL    (From  DaHmenid.) 

glass  usually  adopted  in  this  country.  In  style  it  more  resembles  the 
cathedral  of  Paris  than  any  other,  though  covering  less  ground  and 
smaller  in  all  its  features.  Its  great  glory  is  its  crowning  group  of 
towers.  The  two  western  (with  the  exception  of  their  spires)  and 
the  two  at  the  end  of  the  northern  transept  are  complete.  On  the 
southern  side  only  one  has  been  carried  to  its  full  height,  and  the 
central  lantern  Js  now  crowned  by  a  low  pyramidal  roof  instead  of 
the  tall  spire  that  must  once  have  adorned  it;  but  even  as  they 
now  are,  the  six  that  remain,  whetlier  soon  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood   of    the   building    or    from    the  plain   below — for  it 
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Btniula  most  nobly  on  the  flat  top  of  a  high  isolated  hill— have  a 
highly  picturesque  ami  pleasing 
effect,  and  notwithatandinp  the 
Miilenese  of  sonio  of  its  details, 
and  ita  deficiency  in  soulptnre,  it 
is  in  many  respcctB  one  of  the 
moet  intercBting  of  the  cathedralti 
of  France. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  com- 
plete pointed  Gothic  churches  of 
France  in  that  of  Contances  ("Wood- 
cut No.  400),  the  whole  of  which 
belongB  to  the  first  half  of  ihe  13th 
century,  and  though  poor  in  sculp- 
'  turc,  makes  up  for  this  to  some 
extent  by  the  elegance  of  ita  archi 
teetural    details,    which   are    unri- 

101.    ud.v (lapel,  Auwm.   (Kroniihn|nij.)      valled  OT  Dcarly  SO  in  FrBncc. 
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Exteraally  it  jxisBeBBeH  two  western  spires,  and  one  octagonal 
lantern  over  the  intersection  of  the  navo  and  transept,  which,  both 
for  beauty  of  detail  and  appropriati>iicss,  is  the  best  sjiecimen  of  its 
ulasB,  and  only  wantu  the  crowning  sjiirc  to  make  this  gioup  of  towers 
equal  to  anything  on  this  aide  of  the  Channel 

Notre  Damo  de  Dijon  ib  another  example  of  tht  hamo  cuii^  and 
elegant  ago,  but  possessing  the  Iturgundiaii  pitulmiitj  of  a  di'ejily 
recessed  porch  or  nar- 
tbex,  surmounted  by  a 
facade  of  two  open 
galleries,  ono  over  the 
other,  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  the  churches 
of  Pisa  and  Lucca  of 
the  nth  aud  12th  c( 
turies,  of  which  it  may 
be  considered  an  imita- 
tion. It  is,  however, 
as  nnsatiafactory  in 
pointed  Gothic,  even 
with  the  very  best  de- 
tails, as  it  is  in  the 
iweudo-classical  style  of 
I'isa,  forming  in  either 
case  a  remarkably  un- 
meaning mode  of  deco- 
ration. 

The  cathedrals  of 
.Sens  and  Auxerro 
arc  pure  examples 
of  puinte<l  architecture. 
The  latter  (a.d.  1213) 
internally  rivals  per* 
haps  oven  Coutances. 
Nothing  can  be  more 
ologantth,,,  thojmc-  •"-  "rS|SSS.'il"K.)'S7.STVff."'""'" 
tion  of  the  lady  chajjel 

here  with  the  chevet ;  for  though  this  is  almost  always  pleasingly 
arranged,  the  design  has  been  unusually  successful  in  this  instance. 
The  two  slender  shafts,  shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  401,  just  snfiice 
to  give  it  pre-eminence  and  dignity,  without  introducing  any  feature 
so  largo  as  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

In  the  great  church  at  St.  Quentin,  the  five  chaiwls  of  the  chevet 
have  each  two  pillars,  arranged  similarly  to  these  of  the  lady  cfaapol 
at  Anzerre ;  and  though  the  effect  is  rich  and  varied,  the  result  is  not 
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i|uit«  NO  happy  aa  in  this  instance.  Taken  altogether,  however,  few 
cbevct«  in  France  are  more  perfect  and  beautiful  than  this  almost 
unknown  example. 

The  cathedral  of  Troyes,  oommenced  in  1206,  and  continued  steadily 
for  more  than  three  ocnturiee,  is  one  of  the  few  in  France  designed 
originally  with  fivo  aisles  and  a  range  of  chapels.  The  effect,  however, 
in  fur  from  itatisfactory.  The  great  width  thus  given  makea  the  whole 
Hi>j)car  low,  and  the  choir  wants  that  expansion  and  dignity  which  is 


MO  pleasing  at  Rheims  and  Chartroe.  Still  the  details  and  design  of 
the  earlier  parts  are  good  and  elegant ;  and  the  west  front  (Woodout 
No.  403),  though  belonging  wholly  to  the  16th  oentury,  is  one  of  the 
most  plcAsing  spocimons  of  flamboyant  work  in  France,  being  rich 
without  oxuhcranco,  and  devoid  of  the  bad  taet«  that  sometimes  dis- 
flguroB  works  of  this  class  and  ago. 

The  cathedral  at  Soissons  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  these 
chiirchop.     Nothing  can  surpasH  the  justness  of  the  proportions  of  the 
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central  and  sido  aixlca  both  in  theniaelvee  and  to  one  another.    Though 
the  church  is  not  large,  and  principally  of  that  age— tho  latter  half  of 
tho  13th  centnry — in  which  the  eflfect  depended 
80  much    on   painted    glass,    now   destroyed   or 
diitarranged,  it  still  deserves  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  French  cathedrals. 

The  two  cathedrals  of  Toul  and  Tours  present 
many  poiiite  of  great  Iwauty,  hut  their  most  I'c- 
uiarkablo  features  are  their  western  facades,  both 
of  late  date,  each  posBesBiug  two  towers  tenui 
nating  in  octagonal  lanterns,  with  details  verging 
on  tho  stylo  of  tho  Kenaissance,  and  yet  so  (Gothic 
in  design  and  ho  charmingly  o.\©cut«d  aa  almost 
to  induce  the  belief,  in  spite  of  tho  fanciful  extra- 
vaganco  which  it  displays,  that  the  architects 
wore  approaching  to  something  new  and  l>cautifu1 

when    tho    mania   for  classical  details   overtook    lai.   windun  or  ciihnirai 
them.  .  iiMuufi  d;.  i-Aiiii««t««,') 

Tho   two  cathudrals  of  Limoges   and    Dijon 
l)elong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  t:ith  century,  and  will  couseiiuontly 
when  better  known  fill  a  gap  paiu- 
fiiUy  felt  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
all  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  country, 
or  to  attempt  to  desciibo  their  pecu- 
liarities ;  but  we  must  not  omit  all 
mention  of  such  as  Lisicux,  remark- 
able for  ito  beautiful  facade,  and 
Evroux,  for  the  beauty  of  many  of  ite 
j>arts,  though  tho  whole  is  too  much 
a  patchwork  to  produce  an  entirely 
pleasing  effect.  Nevers,  too,  is  re- 
markable as  being  one  of  the  only 
two  double-apse  cathedrals  in  France, 
Beean^oii  being  tho  other.  At  Nevers 
this  was  owing  to  tho  high  altar 
having  been  originally  at  the  west, 
a  defect  felt  to  bo  intolci-ablo  in 
France  in  the  IGth  century,  when 
the  church  was  rebuilt,  when  it  was 
done  without  destroying  the  old  sane- 
luaty.     Bordeaux,  already  montionod   '"    'iS'?Si  i'K  i  IS™"- 


111  ilea  Mi)uumcnU,'  &o. ;  Bapport 
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fur  its  noble  nave  without  aielee,  posseseee  a  chevet  worthy  of  it,  and 
two  spires  of  great  beauty  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts,  the  only  spires 
BO  placed,  I  think,  in  France.  Autnnhas  aspireon  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  with  the  transepts  as  beautiful  as  anything  of  the  same 
class  elsewhere.  The  cathedral  of  Lyons  is  interesting,  as  showing 
bow  hard  it  was  for  the  Southern  people  of  Franoe  to  shale  off  tfaeir  old 
style  and  adopt  that  of  their  Northern  neighbours.  W  ith  much  gran- 
^j^-^»— — .fc,  deur  and  el^ance 

y>       J*  ^  Jjf^  of  details,  it  is  still 

^  ©     ?&       '^f  X  ^  clumsy  in    de- 

^       -S  «      ^     "il  '**^'  *'*''*  neither 

*  "9  <f\  the  whole  nor  any 

'^  i*J    <^  of   its    parts    can 

'3   O    '^  J  ^    oonsidered     as 

^      J  satisfactory.      The 

^   ^  '  windows,    for    in- 

ifr  <fc  C    ^    'y^  stance,  as  shown  in 

*  I   ,  ^  C    -ft     Tdl  ^^^  Woodcut  (No. 

*  *  *^  '  il  404).lookmorelik6 
specimens  of  the  so 
called  carpenter's 
Gothic  of  modem 
times  than  exam- 
ples of  the  art  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

There  still  re- 
mains to  be  niea- 
tioncd  the  cathe- 
dral     at     Rouen. 

]  This  remarkable 
building  poeseesee 

}  parts  belonging  to 
all  ages,  and  ex- 
hibits most  of  the 

4W     I  Lui  uF   olheil  a1  nt  BuuTgM     (Fnim     nrdol     tIncriptloD  de  In     boautieS,  aS  ftlsO,  it 

must  be  confessed, 
1  lout  of  the  dtftcta  of  each  stjle  It  was  erected  with  a  total 
Imregaid  to  all  ruk  'vtt  so  splendid  and  so  picturesque  that 
»e  arc  almost  driven  to  thi,  wild  luxuriance  of  nature  to  find 
an}  tiling  to  whuh  we  can  compare  it  Internally  its  nave, 
though  rich  is  |  amfulU  cut  up  i«t«  small  parts.  The  undivided 
jiicrs  of  the  choii  on  the  contrarj  are  too  simple  for  their 
adjuncts  Pxtemallj  the  tranbcpt  towcnt  are  beautiful  in  tbem- 
Belves,  but  arc  overpowered  hy  the  richness  of  those  of  the  west  front, 
nie  whole  of  that  facade,  in  spite  of  the  luin  of  some  of  its  most 
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important  features,  and  the  iutrueion  of  much  niodurn  vulgarity,  may 
be  called  a  romanoe  in  Btone,  consiBting  as  it  does  of  a  profusion  of  the 
most  playful  fancies.  Like  tnoet  of  tlie  cathedrals  near  our  sliorefl, 
that  of  Rouen  was  designed  to  liave  a  central  spire ;  this,  however, 
-was  not  completed  till  late  in  the  cinque-cento  age,  and  then  only  in 
vulgar  woodwork,  meant  to  imitate  etone.  That  being  destroyed,  an 
attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  replace  it  by  still  more  vulgar  iron- 
work, leaner  and  poorer  thon  almost  anything  else  of  modem  times. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  all  mention  of  the  cathedrals  of  Basas  and 
llourges  has  been  purposely  omitted,  because  they  belong  to  a  different 
type  from  the  above.     The  first  (Woodcut  No.  406)  is  one  of  the  most 


tin.     Sfdtonorcwhednilit  BoorgM.    (From  Urnwings  by  F.Penniw.  Esq.,  ArchllHl.) 

perfect  specimens  of  the  pure  Gothic  style  in  the  South  of  France. 
Its  noble  triple  portal,  filled  with  exquisite  sculpture,  and  its  estcn- 
sivo  chevet,  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class.  It  shows 
no  trace  of  a  transept,^a  peculiarity,  as  before  pointed  out,  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  South.  This,  though  a  defect  in  so  far  as 
external  effect  is  concerned,  gives  great  value  to  the  internal  dimen- 
sions, the  appearance  of  length  being  far  greater  than  when  the  view 
is  broken  by  the  intersection  of  the  transept. 

This  ia  still  more  striking  at  Bourges,  where  the  cathedral,  though 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  France,  covering  73,170  square  feet,  is 
still  one  of  the  shortest,  being  only  405  ft  in  extreme  length;  yet, 
owing  to  the  central  aisle  being  wholly  unbroken,  it  appears  one  of 
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the  longOBt,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  all.  This 
cathedral  possesses  also  another  Southern  peculiarity  of  more  ques- 
tionable advantage,  in  having  five  aisles  in  three  different  heights. 
I'ho  section  (Woodcut  No.  407)  wiU  explain  this.  The  central  aisle  is 
117  ft.  in  height,  those  next  to  it  66  ft.  high,  the  two  outer  only  28. 
These  last  appear  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  for  on  an 
inspection  of  the  building,  the  outer  aisles  do  not  appear  to  belong  to 
the  design,  but  look  more  like  afterthoughts.  At  Milan,  Bologna,  and 
other  places  in  Italy,  where  tliis  gradation  is  common,  this  mistake  is 
avoided,  and  the  effect  proportionably  increased ;  and  except  that  this 
arrangempnt  does  not  admit  of  such  large  window  spaces,  in  other 
respects  it  is  not  quite  clear  that,  whore  double  aisles  are  used,  it 
would  not  always  be  l)etter  that  they  should  be  of  different  heights. 
This  arrangement  of  the  aisles  was  never  again  fairly  tried  in  France ; 
but  even  as  it  is,  the  cathedral  of  Bourges  must  rank  after  the  four 
first  mentioned  as  the  finest  and  most  perfect  of  the  remaining  edifices 
of  its  class  in  that  country.  It  is  singularly  beautiful  in  its  details, 
and  happy  in  its  main  proportions ;  for  owing  to  the  omission  of  the 
transept,  the  length  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  other  dimensions. 
Had  a  transept  been  added,  at  least  100  ft.  of  additional  length 
would  have  been  retjuired  to  restore  the  harmony;  and  though 
externally  it  would  no  doubt  have  gained  by  such  an  adjunct,  this 
gain  would  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  additional  expense  so 
incurred. 

The  greater  part  of  the  western  facade  of  this  cathedral  is  of  a  later 
date  than  the  building  itself,  and  is  extended  so  much  beyond  the  pro- 
portions required  for  effect  as  to  overpower  the  rest  of  the  building,  so 
that  it  is  only  from  the  sides  or  the  eastern  end  that  all  the  beauty  of 
this  church  can  b»  appreciated. 

As  far  as  regards  size  or  richness  of  decoration,  the  cathedral  of 
Orleans  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  very  first  in  France,  and  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  first-class  Gothic  cathedral  erected  in  Europe 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  original  church  on  this  site  haviug  been 
destroyed  by  the  Calvinists,  the  present  cathedral  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1601  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  although  the  rebuilding 
proceeded  at  first  with  great  vigour,  and  the  work  was  never  wholly 
discontinued,  it  is  even  now  hardly  completed. 

Considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  built,  and  the  contemporary 
specimens  of  so-called  Gothic  art  erected  in  France  and  England,  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  of  classical  admixture  has  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  design  of  this  building,  and  how  closely  it  adhered 
to  every  essential  of  the  style  adopted.  In  plan,  in  arrangement,  and 
indeed  in  details,  it  is  so  correct,  that  it  requires  considerable  know- 
ledge to  define  the  difference  between  this  and  an  older  building  of  the 
same  class.     Still  there  is  a  wide  difference,  which  makes  itself  felt 
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though  not  easily  deeoribod,  and  conBiats  in  the  fact  that  the  old  cathe- 
drals were  built  by  mea  who  had  a  true  perception  of  their  art ;  while 
the  modora  examplo  only  hears  evidence  of  a  well-leamt  Icssun  dis- 
tinctly repeated,  but  without  any  real  feeling  for  the  subject.  This 
want  betrays  itself  in  an  unmeaning  repetition  of  parts,  in  a  deficiency 
(if  depth  and  richnesB,  and  in  a  general  poverty  of  invention. 

Collegiate  Guubches. 

It  would  not  1)0  difficult  to  select  ont  of  the  collegiate  churcbos 
of  Franco  as  complete  a  series  as  of  the  cathedrals,  (hough  of  inferior 
size.  But  having  al- 
ready gone  through 
the  one  class  of  build- 
ings, we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  brief 
notice  of  the  other. 
The  church  of  Charit6 
sarlioire  was  one  of  the 
most  picturfscpic  and 
beautiful  in  Franco. 
It  is  now  partially 
ruined,  though  still 
retaining  enough  of 
its  original  features  to 
illustrate  clearly  the 
stylo  to  which  it  bo- 
longs.  Originally  the 
church  was  about  350 
ft.  in  length  by  90  in 
breadth.  One  tower 
of  the  western  front, 
one  aisle,  and  the 
whole  of  tho  choir  still 

„    ■  J       i„i„  we,    VlewinlheCbBtihofChirtiiiurLiarB.    (Fmn « Sketch 

remain,     ana     belong  by  the  Autbor.) 

without  doubt  to  the 

church  deilicated  in  llOti  by  Pope  Pascal.  Tho  presence  of  the 
pointed  form  in  the  pier  arches  and  vaults  has  induced  some  to 
bolicvo  that  this  church  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus, 
nbout  a  century  later,  and  when  tho  church  was  restored  after  a  great 
fire.  Its  southern  position,  however,  tho  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  earliest  daughter  church  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  and  the  whole 
style  of  tho  building,  arc  proofs  of  it^  earlier  age.  All  the  decora- 
tive parts,  and  all  the  external  o[)eniugs,  still  retain  the  circular 
form  AB  csscntiallj'  as  if  tho  pointed  had  never  been  introduced. 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  church  is  the  exuberanoe  of 
thoomament  with  which  all  the  jiarta  are  decorated,  eo  very  unlike  the 
niasBive  rudeness  of  the  contemporary  Norman  or  Northern  styles. 
The  capitalx  of  the  pillars,  the  arches  of  the  triforinm,  the  jambs  of  the 
windows  and  the  cornices,  all  show  a  refinement  and  love  of  ornament 
characteristic  of  a  far  mote  advanced  and  civilised  people  than  those 
of  the  Northern  provinces  of  France. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  dedication  of  this  church 
was  the  Abb^  Suger,  then 
a  gay  yonng  man  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  who 
about  thirty  years  later,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
commenced  the  buiMing 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris,  the  weatfrontof 
which  was  dedicated  in  the 
year  1140,  and  rest  of  the 
the  church  built "  atnpenilfi 
celeritate."  and  dedicated 
in  1144.  Though  certainly 
not  the  earliest,  St.  Denis 
may  be  considored  as  the 
typical  example  of  the 
earliest  pointwl  Gothic  in 
France.  It  terminated  the 
era  of  transition,  and  fixed 
the  epoch  when  the  Nor- 
thern pointed  style  liecamc 
supreme,  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  round -arche<l 
style  that  preceded  it.  The 
effect  of  Suger's  church  is 
(UB.  oievet,  Poniignj,  (From  ciuiiiou  dm  Banw.)  now  destroyed  by  a  Dave 

of  the  14th  century— of 
great  beauty  it  must  be  confessed— which  is  interpolated  between 
the  western  front  and  the  choir,  both  which  remain  in  all  eesentials 
as  left  by  him,  and  enable  us  to  decide  without  hesitation  on  the  state 
of  architectural  art  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  church. 

A  few  years  later  was  commenced  the  once  celebrated  abbey  of 
Pontigny,  near  Auxorre,  probably  in  1160,  and  completed,  as  we  now 
find  it,  within  15  or  20  years  from  that  date. 

Externally  it  displays  an  almost  bam-like  simplicity,  having  no 
towers  or  pinnacles^ plain  undivided  windows,  and  no  ornament  of 
any  sort.     The  same  simplicity  reigns  in  the  interior,  but  the  varied 
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form  and  play  of  light  and  Khade  here  relieve  it  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
and  make  it  altogether,  if  not  one  of  the  most  charming  examples  of 
its  age,  at  least  one  of  the  most  instructive,  as  showing  how  much 
effect  can  bo  obtained  by  ornamental  arrangement  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  ornament.  In  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Cister- 
cian order,  it  neither  had  towers  nor  painted  glass,  which  last  circum- 
stance perhaps  adds  to  its  beauty,  as  we  now  see  it,  for  the  windows 
being  small,  admit  just  light  enough  for  effect,  without  the  painful 
glare  that  now  streams  through  the  large  muUioned  windows  of  the 
cathedral  of  Auxerre. 

To  the  Englishman,  Pontigny  should  be  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting, as  it  was  here  that  the  three  most  celebrated  archbishops  of 
Canterbury — Becket,  Langton,  and  Edmund — found  an  asylum  when 
driven  by  the  troubles  of  their  native  land  to  seek  a  refuge  abroad, 
and  the  bones  of  the  last-named  sainted  prelate  are  said  still  to  remain 
in  the  chasse,  represented  in  the  woodcut,  and  are  now  and  have  been 
for  centuries  the  great  object  of  worship  here. 

About  a  century  after  the  erection  of  these  two  early  specimens,  we 
have  two  others,  the  dates  of  which  are  ascertained,  and  which  exhibit 
the  pointed  style  in  its  greatest  degree  of  perfection.  The  first,  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  was  commenced  in  1241,  and  dedicated  in 
1 244 ;  ^  the  other,  the  church  of  St.  Urban  at  Troyes,  was  begun  in  1 262, 
and  the  choir  and  transept  completed  in  1266.  Both  are  only  frag- 
ments— choirs  to  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  add  naves  of 
considerable  extent.  The  proportions  of  the  Sainto  Chapelle  are  in 
consequence  somewhat  too  tall  and  short ;  but  the  noble  simplicity  of 
its  design,  the  majesty  of  its  tall  windows,  and  the  l)eauty  of  all  its 
details,  render  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  style  at  its 
culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  Now  that  the  whole  of 
the  painted  glass  has  been  restored,  and  the  walls  repainted  according 
to  what  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  original  design,  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  a  building  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  may  be  that  our  eyes  are  not  educated  up  to  the  mark,  or  that  the 
restorers  have  not  quite  grasped  the  ancient  design ;  but  the  effect  as 
now  seen  is  certainly  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  painted  glass  is 
glorious,  but  the  effect  would  certainly  have  been  more  pleasing  if  all 
the  structural  parts  of  the  architecture  had  been  of  one  colour.  There 
is  no  repose  about  the  interior— nothing  to  explain  the  construction. 
The  flat  parts  may  have  been  painted  as  they  now  are ;  but  surely 
the  shafts  and  ribs  could  only  have  been  treated  as  stone. 

The  other  was  founded  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  a  native  of  Troyes, 
and  would  have  been  completed  as  a  large  and  magnificent  church, 

»  A  plan  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  vill  bo  fouDd  Book  VI.  Chap.  II..  when  comparing 
it  with  St.  Steplion's  Chapel,  Westminfltor. 
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but  for  the  upposiHon  of  fiorae  contumacious  nnnB,  who  had  sufficient 
power  and  influence  oven  in  those  days  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the 
Pope  himaolf.     Its  great  perfection  is  the  beauty  of  its  details,  in 
which  it  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  France  or  in  Germany;  ite 
worst  defect  is  a  certain  exaggerated  tomerity  of  construction,  which 
tends  to  sliow  how  fast,  oven  when  this  church  was  designed,  archi- 
tectnre  was  passing 
from    the  hands    of 
the  trno  artist  into 
those  of  the  mason, 
whoso    attempts    to 
astonish  by  wonders 
of  constrnction  then 
and  ever  afterwards 
completely      marred 
theprog:reesofthoart 
which   W88   thought 
to    bo   thereby   pro- 
moted. 

About  seventy 
years  after  this  we 
come  to  the  choir  of 
St.  Oucn,  and  to  an- 
other beautiful  litth- 
church,  Ste.  Maria 
de  I'Epino  (Woodcut 
No.  410),  near  Cha- 
lons snr  Mame,  com- 
menced apparently 
about  1329,  tbongb 
not  completed  till 
long  afterwards.'  It 
is  smalt— a  minia- 
ture cathodi-al  in  &ct 
—like  our  St.  Mary 

4t„.    W«tF™ilofSC^.M«i^dol-£pl«..  (FroBDuBmmnl,)  Redcliffo,    which     in 

many  respects  it  re- 
sembles, and  is  a  perfect  bijou  of  its  class.  One  westeiTi  spire 
remains — tho  other  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  telegraph — and 


'  Mr.  BercBlbrd  Hope,  in  his  'Engluh 
Catliedral  of  the  XlXtb  Centar;,'  oon- 
teiidu  that  this  church  WM  only  com' 
menced  in  1419  :  and  also  mainlains  that 
the  wcet  front  wbs  completed  by  an  Eng- 
liab  ucliitoct  oamed  Patrick  in  1429.    If 


tliia  were  so,  we  mnst  ubAndon  nil  our 
chroaologjrfunndedonttjle.  ItieaUamii- 
tabeiftlieEastendisnotacenturyearlier.  I 
am  howevf  r  unwilling  to  go  to  school  tigain 
on  the  faith  ofalittle  pamphlet,  publiabnl 
by  a  French  cur^  in  a  remote  Tillage. 
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is  not  nnly  bcantiful  in  iteelf,  but  intorcwting  as  almost  the  only  ex- 
ample of  an  open-work  epiro  in  France. 

The  church  of  St.  Oueu,  at  Rouen,  was  beyond  oompamon  the 
moet  beautiful  and  perfect  of  the  abbey  edificeB  of  France.     This  was 
commenced  by  Marc  d' Argent  in  the  year  1318,  and  waa  carried  on 
uninterruptedly  for  twenty-one  years,  and  at  his  death  the  choir  and 
transept*  were  complotad,  or  very 
nearly  so.   The  English  wars  inter- 
rupted at  this  time  the  prr^eas  of 
this,  as  of  many  other  buildings, 
and  the  works  of  the  navo  wore 
not  seemingly  rcsamed  till  abont 
1490,  and  twenty-five  years  later 
the    beautiful  we«t«rn    front  was 
commenced. 

Except  that  of  Limoges,  the 
choir  ia  almost  the  only  perfect 
building  of  its  ago,  and  being 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  choir 
at  Cologne  (127C  to  i;i21),  afforda 
a  means  of  compari§on  between 
the  two  styles  of  Germany  and 
France  at  that  age,  entirely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  French  example, 
which,  though  verj-  much  smaller, 
avoids  alt  the  more  glaring  faultH 
of  the  other. 

Nothing  indeed  can  exceed  tho 
beauty  of  proportion  of  this  most 
elegant  church ;  and  except  that  it 
wants  the  depth  and  eamostness  of 
the  earlier  examples,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  moat  beautiful  thing 
of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  propor- 
tion too  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and 
choir  to  one  another  is  remarkably 

,  1      nr      ,  ...         411.  PluiMChurehofEl.Oiieiiiitnoiipn,  (From 

happy,  and  alToi-ds  a  most  striking        Pej™--  ■  muiikL')  saie  im  (i.  to  i  m. 
contrast    to    tho    very     imperfect 

proportions  of  Coiogna  Its  three  towers  also  would  have  formed 
a  perfect  group  as  originally  designed,  but  the  central  one  was 
not  completed  till  bo  late,  that  its  details  have  lost  the  aspiring 
character  of  the  building  on  which  it  stands,  and  tho  western  spires, 
as  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years,  are  incongruous  and  inappro- 
priate ;  whereas  had  the  original  design  been  carried  out  according 
to  the  drawings  which  still  exist,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
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beautiful  facades  knowTi  anywhere.  Tho  diagonal  poaition  of  the 
towers  met  m^mt  happily  the  difficulty  of  givioR  breadth  to  the  facade 
without  placing  tlioni  beyond  tho  line  of  the  aitjleo,  as  in  done  in  the 


cathedral  of  Eouen,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  variety  to  the  por- 
Kpoctive  which  must  have  had  tlie  most  pleasing  cfiect.  Had  the  idea 
occurred  earlier,  few  weetern  towers  would  have  been  placed  other- 
wise ;  bnt  the  invention  came  too  late,  and  within  tho  last  few  years 
we  have  seen  all  traces  of  the  arrangement  ruthlessly  obliterated. 
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The  Btylo  of  the  choir  of  this  church  may  be  fairly  judged  from  tho 
view  of  the  southern  jM)rch  (Woodcut  No.  413).    Tliis  has  all  that 
)»crfection  of  detail 
which  wo  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  in 
Cologne     Cathedral, 
and  tho  works  of  the 
time  of  our  Second 
Edward,      combined 
w  i  th  a  degree  of  1  i  ght- 
noBs  and  grace  pecu- 
liar to   this  church. 
The  woodeut  is   too 
Nmall    to    show    the 
details  of  the  sculp- 
ture  in  tlie  tympa- 
nnm  above  tho  doors, 
but   that   too   is    of 
exquisite  boauty,and 
being  placed   where 
it    can    be    so    well 
seen,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  perfectly  pro- 
tected, it    heightens 
the  architectural  do- 
sign  without  in  any      ^,^    s„„ih.™  iwhof,-,t.ou.n.iKou«..  (tn-n.  ,b.,«„-.) 
w» J' seeming  to  inter- 
fere with  it.      This  is  a  somewhat  rare  merit  in  French  portals.     In 
most  of  them  it  is  evident  that  the    architect  has   been   controlled 
in  bis  design  in  order  to  mahe  room  for  the  immeufie  quantity  of 
sculpture  which  usually  crowds  them.   On  the  other  hand,  the  position 
of  the  figures  is  often  forced  and  constrained,  and  the  bas-reliefs  nearly 
unintelligible,  from   tho  architects  liaving  been  unable  to  give  the 
sculptor  that  unoncumberwl  space  which  was  requisite  for  tho  full 
development  of  his  idcfts. 

It  would  l)e  easy  to  select  nimierous  examples  fiwam  tho  collegiate 
and  parish  churches  of  France  t*i  extend  this  series.  Our  limits  will 
not,  however,  admit  of  the  mention  of  more  than  one  other  instance. 
The  sepulchral  church  of  Brou  en  Bresse  was  erected  between  1511  and 
iri36,  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and  aunt  of 
Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Oermany.  It  was  therefore  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Henry  VII. 'a  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  thus  affords  the 
means  of  comparison  between  the  English  and  French  styles  of  the 
day,  which  is  wholly  in  favour  of  our  own  ;  both  are  the  most  florid 
voi„  I.  2  0 
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specimens  of  their  class  in  either  conntry,  Imt  at  Brou,  both  externally 
and  internally,  all  majesty  of  form  and  constructive  propriety  are  lost 
sight  of;  and  though  we  wonder  that  stone  could  be  cut  into  such  a 
marvellous  variety  of  lace-like  forms,  and  are  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  the  whole,  it  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  we  turn  from  these 
elaborate  specimens  of  declining  taste  to  an  earlier  and  purer  style. 
Fascinating  as  some  of  these  late  buildings  undoubtedly  are  from  the 
richness  of  decorative  fancy  that  reigns  in  every  detail,  still  they  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  productions  of  the  stonemason  and  carver,  and 
not  of  the  arts  of  the  architect  or  sculptor  properly  so  called. 

In  the  city  of  Kouen  we  also  find  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Maclou 
(1432-1500),  a  gorgeous  specimen  of  the  later  French  style,  presenting 
internally  all  the  attenuation  and  defects  of  its  age ;  but  in  the  five 
arcades  of  its  beautiful  western  front  it  displays  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  elegant  specimens  of  flamboyant  work  in  Franco.  It  also 
shows  what  the  facade  of  St.  Ouen  would  have  been  if  completed  as 
designed.  This  church  once  possessed  a  noble  central  tower  and  spire, 
destroyed  in  1794.  When  all  this  was  complete,  few  churches  of  iis 
age  could  have  competed  with  it. 

St.  Jacques  at  Dieppe  is  another  church  of  the  same  age,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  laoe-like  beauty  of  detail  and  elaborate  finish,  which 
charms  in  spite  of  soberer  reason,  that  tells  us  it  is  not  in  stone  that 
such  vagaries  should  be  attempted.  Abbeville,  St.  Riquier,  and  all 
the  principal  towns  throughout  that  part  of  France,  are  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  the  late  Gothic,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  These 
specimens  are  in  many  respects  beautiful,  but  in  all  that  constitutes 
true  and  good  art  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  glorious  epoch 
which  preceded  them. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


OONTBNTS. 


Gothic  details  — Pillare  — ^Windows  —  Circular  windows  — ^Bays  —Vaults  —Buttresses 
—  Pinnacles  —  Spires  —  Decoration  —  Construction  —  Furniture  of  churches  — 
Domestic  architecture. 

Although  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  describing  the  principal  churches 
of  France,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  various  changes  of  detail 
which  took  place  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  style 
till  its  abandonment  in  favour  of  the  revived  classical,  still  it  seems 
necessary  to  recapitulate  the  leading  changes  that  were  introduced. 
This  will  be  most  fitly  done  before  we  leave  the  subject  of  French 
architecture,  that  being  on  the  whole  the  most  complete  and  har- 
monious of  all  the  pointed  styles,  as  well  as  the  earliest. 


Pillars. 

Of  these  details,  the  first  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  inquirer 
is  the  form  of  the  pillars  or  piers  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  feature  that  bears  the  most  immediate  resemblance  to  the 
typical  forms  of  preceding  styles.  Indeed,  the  earlier  pillars  in  the 
round-arched  style  were  virtually  rude  imitations  of  Roman  originals, 
made  so  thick  and  heavy  as  to  bear  without  apparent  stress  the  whole 
weight  of  the  arches  they  supported,  and  of  the  superincumbent  wall. 
This  inci*ease  of  the  weight  laid  upon  the  pillars,  and  consequently  in 
their  strength  and  heaviness,  was  the  great  change  introduced  into 
the  art  of  building  in  the  early  round  Gothic  style.  With  the  same 
requirements  the  classic  architects  either  must  have  thickened  their 
pillars  immensely,  or  coupled  them  in  some  way.  Indeed,  the  Romans, 
in  such  buildings  as  the  Colosseum,  placed  the  pillars  in  front  and  a 
pier  behind,  which  last  was  the  virtual  support  of  the  wall.  The 
Gothic  architects  improved  on  this  by  adding  a  pillar,  or  rather  a  half 
pillar,  on  each  side,  to  receive  the  pier  arches,  and  carrying  up  those 
behind  and  in  front  to  support  the  springing  of  the  vault  or  roof, 
instead  of  the  useless  entablature  of  the  Romans. 

By  this  means  the  pier  became  in  plan  what  is  represented  in  figs. 
1  and  2  in  the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  414).  Sometimes  it  was  varied, 
as  represented  in  fig.  3,  where  the  angle-shafts  were  only  used  to 
lighten  the  apparent  heaviness  of  the  central  mass ;  in  other  examples 
both  these  modes  are  combined,  as  in  fig.  4,  which  not  only  construc- 
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tivcly,  Imt  artiKtically,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  oomhinatioiiB  which 
th(i  Hquare  forms  are  capable  of,  combining  great  strength  with  great 
lightness  of  appearance,  and  variety  of  light  and  shade. 

These  four  forms  may  be  said  to  be  typical  in  the  South,  where  the 
style  was  derived  so  directly  from  the  Roman  square  pier  combine<i 
with  an  attached  circular  pillar. 

In  the  North  the  Normans,  and  generally  speaking,  all  the  Frankish 
tribes,  used  the  circular  pillar  in  preference  to  the  square  pier,  and 
consequently  the  variations  were  as  shown  in  figs.  5,  6,  7,  and  8 ; 
which,  though  forming  beautiful  combinations,  wanted  the  accentua- 
tion produced  by  the  contrast  l)ctween  the  square  and  round  forms. 
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iMftgrnm  of  ri{\n<»  of  Pillan*. 


The  architects  after  a  time  seem  to  have  felt  this,  and  tried  to 
remedy  it  by  introducing  ogee  forms  and  sharp  edges,  with  deep 
undercut  shadows,  thus  applying  to  the  pillars  those  forms  which  had 
l)een  invented  for  the  mouldings  of  the  ribs  of  th(»  vaults,  and  for  the 
tracery  of  the  windows.  I'he  exi)edient  was  perfectly  successful  at 
first,  and,  so  long  as  it  was  practised  in  moderation,  gave  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  pillars  to  be  found  in  any  stylo.  It 
proved,  however,  too  tempting  an  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of 
(ivery  sort  of  quirk  and  quibble  ;  and  after  passing  through  the  shapes 
shown  in  figs.  9  and  10,  where  the  meaning  of  all  the  parts  is  still 
sufficiently  manifest,  it  became  as  complicated  as  fig.  1 1,  and  sometimes 
even  more  cut  up,  so  that  all  meaning  and  beauty  was  lost.  It  became 
moreover  very  expensive  and  difficult  to  execute,  so  that  in  later  times 
the  architects  reverted  either  to  circular  pillars,  or  to  such  a  form  as 
that  shown  in  fig.  12,  which  was  introduced  in  the  16th  century.  The 
change  may  have  been  partly  introduced  from  motives  of  economy, 
and  also  to  some  extent  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  fiutings  of  classical 
pillars :  but  from  whatever  motive  it  arose,  it  is  singularly  unmeaning 
and  inartistic ;  and  as  the  capital  was  at  the  same  time  omitted,  the 
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wliolo  jiillar  took  an  uppijaranw;  of  cold  povisrty  entirely  at  variaiic« 
with  tho  true  spirit  uf  dotliic  art.     ThiH  last  ulmngo  showed,  per- 
hai>8  more  clearly  than  thoMO  introduced  into 
any  other  feature,  how  cutiicly  the  art  had 
dieil  away  befuro    the    classical  ytyles  iiui)er- 
Bedcd  it. 

Windows. 
Bcfoi'c  {tainted  glass  eanie  iiilo  use,  very 
Hiuall  apertureti  uufficed  to  admit  the  re- 
qiiirctl  quantity  of  light  into  the  churches. 
These  ojieningu  rotainwi  tlioir  circular-arched 
heads  long  after  the  pointed  form  jicrvade<l 
the  vanlta  and  pier  arches,  because  the  arclii- 
tects  still  thought  them  the    most  beautiful ;      nfi-  wimUiw,  si.  Munin. 

•^  .    ,  ,,  .  IMrii-,    {Fr"m  ■i'.rlaAi- 

they  moreover  occupied  so  small  a  portion  of        ciieoiogiqup.') 

the  wait  spaces  that  their  linea  neither  came 

in  contact  nor  interfered  with  the  constractivu 

lines  of  the  building  itself ;  but  when  it  was 

required  to  enlarge  them  for  tho  purpose  of 

receiving  large  pictures,  the  retention  of  the 

circular  form  was  no  longer  practicable. 

The  Woodcut  No.  388,  showing  the  side 
elevation  of  Notre  Vame  at  Paris,  illustrates 
well  three  stages  of  this  process  as  practised 
in  the  I2th  and  13th  centuries.  It  exhibits 
first  the  large  undivided  window  without  ^|s.  winjunof  Nun.  i,i 
mullione,  the  glass  being  supported  by  strong  "  '  "  '"-  •""'»■ 

iron  bars;  next,  tliat  with  one  mullion  and 
a  circular  rose  in  the  head  ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
lower  storey,  a  complete  traceried  window. 
The  transition  from  the  old  small  window 
to  the  first  of  these  is  easily  explained,  and 
the  Woodcut  No,  415,  representing  one  of  tho 
windows  in  St,  Martin  at  Paris,  will  explain 
the  transition  from  tho  first  to  the  second. 
Instead  of  one  large  undivided  opening,  it  was 
often  thought  more  expedient  to  introduce  two 
laneeta  side  by  side ;  but  as  these  never  filled, 
nor  could  fill,  the  space  of  one  hay  so  as  to 
follow  its  principal  lines,  it  became  usual  to 

introduce  a  circular  window  of  greater  or  less      "  '  ciult.^i ."  ci^m. 
size  between  their  heads.     This,  with  the  rude 

construction   of  tho  age,  presented   certain   difBculties,  which  were 
obviated  by  carrying  the  masonry  of  the  vault  through  the  wall  bo  as 
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to  form  a  discharging  arch.     When  once  this  was  done  it  required 
only  a  glance  from  an  experienced  bnilder  to  see  that  if  the  dis- 
charging arch  were  strong  enough,  the  whole  of  the  wall  between 
the  buttresses  might  be  removed   without  endangering  the  safety 
.  of  the  bnildiug.     This  was  acoordiugly  soon 
done.     The  pier  between  the  two  lanoeta  be- 
came attenuated  into  a  mtillion,  the  circle  lost 
its  independence,  and  was  gronped  with  them 
under  the  discharging  arch,  which  was  carried 
down  each  side  in  boldly  splayed  jambs,  and 
'   the  whole  became  in  fact  a  traceried  window. 
In  the  cathedral  at  Chartres  we  have  ex. 
amplcs  of  the  two  extremes  of  these  transi- 
tional windows.     In  the  windows  of  the  aisles 
of  the  nave  (Woodcut  No,  416)  the  circle  ia 
small  and  insignificant,  and  only  serves  to  join 
together  the  two  lancets.      In  the  olerestoiy 
OS,  wiodon  »i  Hheim..  (Woodcut  Ko.  417),  which  ia  somewhat  later, 

the  circle   ia  all  important   and  quite  over- 
powers the  tower  part.    Here  it  is  in  fact  a 
circular  window,   supported  by   a   rectilinear 
substructure.     In  both  these  instances  the  dis- 
charging arch  still  retains  its  circular  form, 
and  the  tracery  is  still  imperfect,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  openings  are  only  holes  of  various  forms 
cut  into  a  flat  surface,  whereas  to  make  it  per- 
fect, it  is  necessary  that  the  lines  of  two  con- 
tiguous openings  should  blend  tc^ther,  being 
separated  by  a   straight  or  curved  moulded 
mullioQ,  and  not  merely  pierced  as  they  are 
in  this  instance.     This  may  perhaps  be  better 
illuHtrated  by  one  of  the  windows  of  the  side- 
aislee  at  Eheims,  where  the   pointed  Gothio 
window  has  become  complete  in  all  its  eesential 
parts.      Even  here,  it  will  bo  observed  how 
awkwardly  the  circle  fits  into  the  spherical 
triangle  of   the    upper  part  of  the  window. 
110.  Window  Bt  St.  oucD.         Indeed,  there  is  an  insuperable  awkwardness 
in    the    small    triangles    necessarily    left    in 
fitting  circles  into   the  spaces   above   the  lancets,  and  beneath  the 
pointed  head  of  the  openings.    When  four  or  five  lights  were  used 
instead  of  two,  this  defect  became  more  apparent;  and  even  in  the 
example  from  St.  Ouen  (Woodcut  No.  419),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  France,  the  architect  has  not  been  able  to  obviate  the  discordance 
between  the  conflicting  lines  of  the  circle  and  spherical  triangle.     At 
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laet,  after  two  conturieH  of  earnest  trial,  the  biiitdere  of  those  days 
found  themselves  constrained  to  abandon  entirely  these  beautiful  con- 
structive geometric  forms,  for  tracery  of  a  more  manageable  nature, 
and  in  place  of  the  circle,  they  invented  first  a  flowing  tracory,  of 
which    the    window   at    Chartres  (Woodcnt  No. 
420)  is   an  exquisite  example;  and  then  having 
shaken  off  the  trammels    of  eongtructive  form, 
launched   at  once  info  all   the   vagaries  of  the 
flamboyant    style.      In    this  stylo  stone  tracery 
was  made  to  look  bent  and  twisted,  as  willow 
wands.     Its   forms,    it  must  be  confessed,  were 
always  graceful,   but  constructively   weak,  and 
frequently  eictravagant,  showing  a  complete  con- 
trast   to  the   contemporary   perpendicular   style 
followed  in  England.     That  failed  from  the  stifF- 
neea  of  its  forms  ;  this  from  the  fantastic  pliancy 
with  which   BO   rigid   a   material   as    stone   was 
used.     Greatness  ov  grandeur  was  as  impossible 
in  flamboyant  tracery,  as  grace  and  beauty  were 
with  the  perpendicular  style;    still  for  domestic  **»■   window ot chjmrai. 
edifices,  and  for  the  smaller  churches  erected  in 
the  ICth  century,  it  must  be  confessed  the  flamboyant  style  has  a 
charm  it  is  impossible  to  resist.     It  is  so  graocful  and  so  fantastically 
brilliant,  that  it  captivates  in  spite  of  our  soberer  reason,  lending  as 
it  docs  an  elegance  to  every  edifice  where  it  is  found,  and  finding  its 
parallel  alone  among  the  graceful  fancies  of  the  Saracouio  architects 
of  the  best  age. 

CiBCULAK  Windows. 

By  far  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  this  class  in  France  are  to  be 
found  among  the  great  circular  windows  with  which  the  west  ends 
and  transepts  of  the  <^athedral8  were  adorned.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
instance  in  Franco  of  the  great  straight-mull ioned  windows  of  which 
our  architects  were  so  fond,  and  even  whore  the  east  end  terminates 
squarely,  as  at  Laon,  it  has  a  great  rose  window.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  circle,  so  long  as  it  was  wholly  adhered  to,  was  the 
noblest  form  architecturally,  both  estomally  and  internally  ;  but  when 
the  triforinni  below  it  was  pierced,  and  the  lower  angles  outside  tho 
circle  wore  filled  with  tracery,  making  it  into  something  like  our  great 
windows,  tho  result  was  a  confusion  of  the  two  modes,  in  which  the 
advantages  of  neither  were  preserved. 

Of  the  earlier  circular  windows,  one  of  the  finest  is  that  in  tho 
western  front  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  421),  of  imperfect  tracery,  like 
the  greater  part  of  that  cathedral,  but  of  great  size  and  majesty.  Ibi 
diameter  is  39  ft.  across  ,the  openings,  and  44  ft.  6  In.  across  to  tho 
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ontiiT  mouldings  of  the  circle.  Thoee  of  the  transepta  are  smaller, 
being  only  33  ft.  across  the  otiening,  but  show  a  consttloiablo  advance 
in  the  art  of  tracery,  which  by  the  time  they  wore  executed  was  be- 
coming far  Iwtter  understood. 

If  space  admitted,  it  would  bo  easy  to  select  examples  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  invL'Utiou  botwoon  tlioae  early  efforts  and  the  almost 
jMjrfect  window  that  adorns  the  centre  of  the  west  ^nt  at  Hheims 
(Woodcut  No.  423);  and  again  from  this  to  that  at  Evreux  (Woodcut 
No.  424).     In  the  latter  instance,  the  geometric  forms  have  given  way 
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f33.    Woel  Wlnilow.  KlitiniB.  *!4.    W«.l  Window.  Evreux, 

to  the  luce-work  of  flowing  ti-ac«ry.  of  which  this  is  a  pleasing  csample. 
It  is  further  remarkable  in  resi>ect  that  all  the  parts  of  the  tracery 
or  muUions  are  of  the  same  thickness,  whereas  it  is  usual  in  flowing  or 
flamboyant  tracery  to  introduce  a  cousiderablo  degree  of  subordination 
into  tlie  parts,  dividing  them  into  greater  or  smaller  ribs,  thus  avoid- 
ing confusion  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  coustructivo  appearance  which 
it  otherwise  would  not  jkkscss.  This  is  very  ajtjKirent  in  such  a 
window  OS  that  which  adorns  tho  west  front  of  St,  Ouen,  at  Uouou, 
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whore  the  parts  are  distinctly  Bubordinatod  to  oiio  another,  and  have 
consequently  that  strength  and  character  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
impart.     It  also  exemplifies  what  was  boforo  alluded  to,  viz.,  the  mode 
in  which  tho  lower  external  angles  of  the  circle  were  filled  up,  and 
also,  in  a  far  more  pleasing  manner  than  usual,  the  mode  in  which  the 
pierced  triforium  is  made  to  form  part  of  the  decoration.     Owing  to 
the  strong  transom  bar  here  oraployod,  there  is  strength  enough  to 
support  the  superstruc- 
ture ;   but  as  too  often 
is  the  case,  when  this  is 
Hubduedand  kept  under,  " 
there  is  a  confusion  be 
twecn  the  circular  and  . 
upright  parts,  which  in 
not  pleasing.  It  is  then 
neither  a  circular    nor 
an  upright  window,  but 
an   indeterminate  com- 
[tound  of  two  pleasing 
members,  in  which  both 
Bufier      materially     by 
juxtaposition. 

I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  assert,  that  out  of  at 
least  a  hundred  first- 
claxs  examples  of  these 
circularwiudowtt,whicli 
still  exist  in  France,  no 

two  arc  alike.     On  the       ,„,        „p,j  wiiK]u«'  si.  ou«i.  (fnm  Pugin.) 
contrary,  they  proaent 

the  most  striking  dissimilarity  of  design.  Thei'O  is  no  feature  on 
which  tho  French  architects  bestowed  more  pains,  or  in  which  they 
were  more  sncceasful.  They  are,  indeed,  the  cht^fi-d'ceuore  of  their 
decorative  abiliticH,  and  the  most  pleasing  individual  features  of  their 
greater  churches.  At  the  samo  time,  they  completely  refute  tho  idea 
that  the  pointed  form  is  at  all  necessary  for  tho  production  of  beauty 
in  decorative  apertures. 

Bays. 
It  may  be  ^laeful  here  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said  of  the  sub- 
.  divitiion  of  churches  into  bays,  or,  an  the  French  call  them,  trace'e*. 
The  two  typical  arrangements  of  these  are  shown  in  Woodcuts  Nos. 
:182  and  S8a,  as  existing  bofoi-o  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  forms. 
In  tho  first  a  gi'oit  gallery  ni!is  over  the  whole  of  tho  side  aisle, 
introduced  partly  us  a  coustructivu  expedient  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
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which  flying  buttreflses  were  afterwards  employed,  partly  as  enabling 
the  architect  to  obtain  the  required  elevation  without  extraordinarily 
tall  pillars  or  wide  pier-spaces,  both   which  were  beyond  the  con- 
structive powers  of  the  earlier  builders.      These  galleries  were  also 
useful  as  adding  to  the  accommodation  of  the  church,  as  people  were 
able  thence  to  see  the  ceremonies  performed  below,  and  to  hear  the 
mass  and  music  as  well  as   from    the   floor  of  the  church.      These 
advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  dignity  and  architec- 
tural beauty  of  the  second  arrangement  (Woodcut  No.  383)  where  the 
whole  height  was  divided  into  that  of  the  side-aisles  and  of  a  clerestory, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  triforium  gallery,  which  represented 
in  fact  the  depth  of  the  wooden  roof  requisite  to  cover  the  side-aisles. 
When  once  this  simple  and  beautiful  arrangement  was  adopted,  it  con- 
tinued with  very  little  variation  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.^     The 
proportions  generally  used  were  to  make  the  aisles  half  the  height  of 
the  nave.      In    other   words,  the  string-course  below  the  triforium 
divided  the  height  into  two  equal  parts;  the  space  above  that  was 
divided  into  throe,  of  which  two  were  allotted  to  the  clerestory,  and 
one  to  the  triforium.'    It  is  true  there  is  perhaps  no  single  instance  in 
which  the  proportions  here  given  are  exactly  preserved,  but  they  suflS- 
ciently  represent  the  general  division  of  the  parts,  from  which  the 
architects  only  deviated  slightly,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
the  other,  according  to  their  taste  or  caprice.     The  only  really  im- 
portant change  afterwards  introduced  was  that  of  glazing  the  triforium 
gallery  also,  by  adopting  a  flat  roof,  or  one  nearly  so,  over  the  side 
aisles,  as  the  nave  in  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  or  by  covering 
each  bay  by  a  pyramidal  roof  not  seen  from  the  interior,  as  is  shown 
in  the  Woodcuts  Nos.  385  and  392.     The  whole  walls  of  the  church, 
with  the  slight  exception  of  the  spandrils  of  the  great  pier-arches, 
having  thus  become  walls  of  glass,  the  mass  of  the  vault  being  sup- 
ported only  by  the  deep  and  bold  constructive  lines  of  which  the 
framework  of  the  glazed  surfaces  consists. 

In  England,  we  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  instance  of  a 
glazed  triforium,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  features  in  the 
later  styles  of  the  French  architects,  and  where  it  retains  its  coloured 
glass,  which  is  indispensable,  produces  the  most  fairy- like  effects.  It  is, 
however,  questionable  whether  the  deep  shadow  and  constructive  pro- 
priety of  the  English  practice  is  not  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory.  In  a 
structure  of  glass  and  iron  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
French  practice ;  but  in  a  building  of  stone  and  wood  more  solidity  is 
required  to  produce  an  effect  which  shall  be  permanently  pleasing. 


*  The  earlier  form  is  found  retained  at 
Noyon,  at  Paris,  as  shown  in  Woodcut 
No.  3G0,  and  in  most  of  the  churches  of 


the  12th  century ;  but  in  the  first  years  '  No.  4. 


of  the  13th  it  gave  place  to  the  second, 
and  was  not  afterwards  revived. 
*  See  Introduction,  page  29,  Woodcut 


Vaults. 

It  htiB  already  been  oxpluined  how  essential  a  part  of  a  Qothio 
church  the  vanlt  was,  and  bow  completely  it  was  the  governing  power 
that  gave  form  to  the  art.  We  hare  also  seen  the  various  atepg  by 
which  the  architects  arrived  at  the  intersecting  vaalt,  which  became 
the  typical  form  in  the  best  age.  In  France  especially  the  stone  vault 
was  retained  throughout  Be  &  really  essential  feature,  for  though  the 
English  were  so  successful  in  the  art  of  constructing  ornamental 
wooden  roofs,  the  practice  never  prevailed  in  France, 

In  the  best  ago  the  arrangement  of  the  French  vaults  was  extremely 
simple.     The  aisles  were  generally  built  in  square  compartments,  the 
vaults  of  which  were  first  cir- 
cumBcribed,  each  by  four  equal 
arches  (Woodcut  No.    426),  of 
which  A  A  were  transverse  libs, 
or  aret  doubleaax  as  the  French 
called  them,  and  wore  usod,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  old  tunuel- 
vaults.   These  arches,  as  spring- 
ing from  the  main  points  of  sup- 
port, were  the  principal  strength-    „^  j^,,^^  „,  ^^^^^^ 
oners  of  tho  vault,    b  was  called 

the  formeret,  and  was  a  rib  built  into  the  wall,  of  the  same  form  as  tho 
transverse  ribs,  and  so  called  because,  being  tho  first  conBtructed,  it 
gave  tho  form  to  the  vault.  Lastly,  there  were  two  more  ribs  spring- 
ing from  angle  to  angle,  and  intersecting  one  another  at  c.  These 
wore  called  ogives,  from  the  Latin  word  augere,  to  strengthen,'  which 
was  the  object  of  their  employment — and  every  builder  knows  how 
essential  is  the  strength  given  by  them.  In  modem  vaults  —in  cellars 
or  dock-vaults  for  instance,  if  built  of  brick — it  is  usual  to  insert  a 
course  of  stone  on  the  edge  of  the  intersection,  for  bricks  used  there 
would  be  liable  to  bo  crushed  or  fall  out.  But  though  this  is  now 
done  flush  with  tho  brickwork,  the  Mcdieeval  architects  allowed  this 
course  to  project,  not  only  because  Buch  a  form  was  stronger  in  itself, 
but  because  it  gave  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  reality  of  strongth. 

The  roof  of  tho  nave  was  composed  of  precisely  the  same  parts,  only 
that,  being  twice  as  wide  as  each  compartment  was  broad,  the  length 
of  the  transverse  ribs  and  of  the  intersecting  ogives  was  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  formerets  than  in  the  aisles.  Another  addition,  and 
certainly  an  improvement,  was  the  introduction  of  ridge-ribs  (n  d), 

'  The  French  anliqiuuioB  employ  this  I  the  word  has  nothing  la  do  with  the  form 
word  oa  if  it  aignifled  s  pointed  arch,  of  tlioarohorthe  ngce.butiatlio  nunoof 
whence  thu;  d(>aignato  Ihc  style  ittielf  lu  a  rib  comuHin  to  the  roiind-archL<d  oa  well 
ogival.    Tlicre  is  Qu  doubt,  however,  that    as  to  the  pointed  litj^le. 
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marking  tho  point  of  the  vault.     These  could  not  of  conreo  bo  ust-d 
wirh  circuliir  arches,  whcro  there  was  no  ccutral  lino  for  theiu  to  mark  ; 
and  it  probably  was  from  this  cause  that  tho  F'rcnch  seldom  adojited 
them,  having  lM«n  occuBtomtMl  to  vaults  not  retjuiring  them.     Another 
reatfon  was  that  all  their  earlier  vaults  were  more  or  less  domical,  or 
in  other  words  the  point  c  waa  higher  than  tho  |)ointij  a  or  b,  though 
this  is  more  apparent  in  hcxapailite  vaults,  or  where  one  comjiart- 
ment  of  tho  nave-vaults  takes 
in  two  of  the  aisles,  than  in 
qua<lripartite,  like  those  now 
under  consideration.    Still  all 
French  vaults  have  this  po- 
cnliarity    more    or    less,  and 
consequently  the  longitudinal 
rid^-rib,  where  need,  has  an 
up  and  down  broken  ap{)ear' 
ance,  which  is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable, and  must  in  a  groat 
measure   have  prevcntml   it^ 
adoption.    There  is,  however, 
at  least  one  exception  to  this 
rule  in  Franco,  in  the  abbey 
chnreh   of    Soiivigny,    repre- 
sented  in    the  Woodcut  No. 
427,  where   this  rib  is  nscd 
wiili    BO    pleasing   an   ofToet 
that  one  is  Bur])nsed  it  was 
not  in  more  general  favour. 

These  are  the  only  fcatuix-s 
usually  employed  b}'  French 
arehitc'ctBL  but  we  do  some- 
times find  tierce  rons,  or 
secondary  ogives,  used  to 
strengthen  aa  well  as  to  oma- 
Buiiti»iinni«  ■)  meut  the  plain  faces  of  tho 

vaults,  ono  or  two  on  each 
fece,  as  at  E  E  (in  Wooilcut  No.  42(i);  small  ribs  or  liemeg,  r  v, 
from  Her,  to  bind,  were  also  occasionally  used  to  connect  all  these  at 
the  centre,  where  they  fonned  star  patterns,  and  other  complicated 
but  beautiful  ornaments  of  tho  vault.  These  last,  however,  are  rare 
and  exceptional  in  French  vaulting,  though  they  were  treated  by  the 
English  arcliitecfs  with  such  success  that  wo  wonder  they  were  not 
more  generally  adoptoil  in  France.  The  most  probable  explanation 
appears  to  lie  that  the  French  arehitectM  dei>ended  more  on  colour 
tliau  on  relief  for  the  cfl'ect  of  their  vaults,  while  in  England  colour 
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was  sparingly  used,  its  place  Ixiing  stipplied  hy  constructive  carving. 
Whatever  may  have  l)oen  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methods 
when  first  used,  the  English  vaults  have  a  great  advantage  now, 
inasmuch  as  the  carving  remains,  while  the  paintings  of  the  others 
have  perished,  and  we  have  no  means  left  of  judging  of  their  original 
effect. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  French  vaulting,  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  is  the  great  polygonal  vault  of  the 
semi-dome  of  the  chevet,  which  as  an  architectural  object  few  will  be 
disinclined  to  admit  is,  with  its  walls  of  painted  glass  and  its  light 
constructive  roof,  a  far  more  beautiful  thing  than  the  plain  semi- 
dome  of  the  basilican  apse,  notwithstanding  its  mosaics.  Still,  as 
the  French  used  it,  they  never  quite  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
its  constmction ;  and  in  their  excessive  desire  to  do  away  with  all 
solid  wall,  and  to  get  the  greatest  possible  surface  for  painted  glass, 
they  often  distorted  these  vaults  in  a  very  unpleasing  manner. 

The  chevet  of  Pontigny  (Woodcut  No.  409)  presents  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  early  form  of  vault,  which,  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
the  windows  and  general  sobriety  of  the  composition,  avoids  the 
defects  above  alluded  to.  Of  the  later  examples  there  are  few, 
except  that  of  Souvigny,  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  427,  where  the 
difficulty  has  been  entirely  conquered  by  constructing  the  spandrils 
with  pierced  tracery,  so  that  the  vault  virtually  springs  from  nearly 
the  same  height  as  the  arch  of  the  windows,  and  a  very  slight 
improvement  would  have  made  this  not  only  constructively,  but 
artistically  perfect.  This  is  a  solitary  specimen,  and  one  which, 
though  among  the  most  beautiful  suggestions  of  Gothic  art,  has  found 
no  admirers,  or  at  least  no  imitators. 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  of  construction,  these  pierced  semi- 
domes  are  not  only  the  best  specimens  of  French  vaulting,  but  are 
among  the  most  l)eautiful  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  form 
a  finer  termination  to  the  cathedral  vista  than  either  the  great 
windows  of  the  English,  or  the  wonderful  rose  windows  of  the 
French  cathedrals. 

Buttresses. 

The  employment  of  buttresses  was  a  constructive  expedient  that 
followed  almost  indispensably  on  the  use  of  vaults  for  the  roofing  of 
churches.  It  was  necessary  either  to  employ  enormously  thick  walla  to 
resist  the  thrust,  or  to  support  them  by  some  more  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials.  The  theory  of  the  buttress  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  428),  representing  seven  blocks 
or  masses  of  masonry,  disposed  first  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  wall, 
but  which  evidently  affords  very  little  resistance  to  a  thrust  or  push 
tending  to  overturn  it  from  within.     The  left-hand  arrangement  is, 
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from  tKc  additional  breadth  of  base  in  the  direction  of  the  throBt, 

much  leBB  liable  to  fall  outwards,  provided  the  distance  of  the  bloclcB 

from  one  another  is  not  too  groat,  and  the  mass 

A     i;:^:^,^        **^  *'^®  vanlt  doee  not  press  heavily  on  the  inter- 

^        ;  ^^,     mediate  space.    This  last  difficulty  was  so  much 

\\  ^^'*  ^^  ^^  earlier  French  architects  that,  as  we 

-i  have  seen,  in  the  South  of  France  especially,  they 

n^  used  the  roof  of  the  side-aisle  aa  a  continuous 

buttress  to  renist  the  thrust  of  their  tunnel- vaults. 

It  was  surmounted  also  by  the  introduction  of 

intersecting  vaults,  inasmuch  as  by  this  expedient 

„  ,„  all  the  thniets  were  collected  toeether  at  a  point 

*«.    tXagnin  of  BultrMMB.  .       "  *_ 

over  each  pier,  and  a  resisting  mass  appued  on 

that  one  point  was  sufficient  to  give  all  the  stability  required.     This, 

and  the  desire  of  raising  the  lights  as  high  as  possible  into  the 

roof,  were  the  principal  causes  tliat  brought  this  form  of  vaulting 

into  general  use  ;  still  it  has  not  yet  been 

shown    that   the  continuous  vault  is  not 

artistically  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two 

forms,  if  not  constructively  so  also. 

There  was.  yet  another  difficulty  to 
be  mastered,  which  was  that  the  principal 
vault  to  be  abutted  was  that  over  the 
nave  or  central  part  of  the  church,  and 
buttresses  of  the  requisite  depth  would 
have  filled  up  the  side-aisles  entirely.  The 
difficulty  first  presented  itself  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  basilica  of  Maxentius  (Woodcut 
No,  202),  and  was  there  got  over  in  some- 
thing like  the  manner  practically  adopted 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  except  that  the  arch 
was  there  carried  inside,  whereas  the 
Gothic  architects  threw  the  abutting  arch 
acroBs  on  the  outside  and  above  the  roof 

Several  of  the  previous  woodcuts '  show 
the  system  of  flying  buttresses  in  various 
stages  of  advancement.     The  view  of  one 
of  those  of  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen  (No.  429) 
exhibits  the  system  in  its  greatest  degree 
'<v>o^'CK"'^iltle^i-Ar,,-)    of  development.     Here  there  are  two  ver- 
tical and  two  flying  buttreeses,  forming  a 
system  of  groat  lightness,  but  at  the  same  time  of  immense  construc- 
tive strength,  and  when  used  sparingly  and  with  elegance,  as  in  this 

'  8oe  WooJfints  Nob.  3R7,  395, 407,  ftr. 
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inHtaucc,  constituting  an  object  of  great  beauty.  'I'he  abuse  of  this 
expedient,  aa  in  tlic  cathevlml  at  Cologne  and  elsewhere,  went  very 
far  to  mar  the  proper  effect. 

The  catlieilml  at  Chartres  presents  a  singular  but  very  beautiful 
instance  of  an  earlier  form  of  flying  buttress ;  there  the  immense  span 
of  the  central  vault  put  the  architects  on  their  mettle  to  provide  a 
sufficient  abutment,  and  they  did  it  by  building  what  was  literally 
an  open  wall  across  the  aisle  (see  Woodcut  No,  394),  sti-ongly  arched, 
and  the  arches  connected  by  short  strong  pillars  radiating  with  the 
voussoirs  of  the  arch.  Nothing  could  well  be  stronger  and  moro 
scientific  than  this,  but  the  absence  of  perpendicularity  in  the  pillars 
was  unpleasing  to  the  eye  then  as  now,  and  the  contrivance  was  never 
repeated, 

A  far  more  pleasing  form  was  that  adopted  afterwards  at  Amiens 
(Wootlout  No.  4;tO)  and  elsewhere,  where  a  series  of  small  tracoricd 
arches  stand  on  the  lower  flying 
buttrefls,  and  support  the  upper, 
which  is  straight -lined.  Even 
here,  however,  the  difficulty  is 
not  quite  got  over ;  the  unequal 
height  of  these  connectingarches, 
and  the  awkward  angle  which 
the  lower  supports  make  with 
the  curvilinear  form  on  which 
they  rest,  deprive  them  of  that 
constmctive  propriety  which 
alone  secures  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory result  in  architecture. 
'JTie  problem  indeed  is  one  which 
the  French  never  thoroughly 
solved,  though  they  bestowed 
immense  pains  upon  it.  Bril- 
liant as  the  effect  sometimes  is 

of  the  immense  mass  of  pinnacles  130.    nylngBqllnniii  nt  Anleiw.    (From  Cbipny.) 

and  flying  buttresses,  they   are 

seldom  so  put  together  as  to  leave  an  entirely  satisfactory  result  on 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Taken  all  in  all  jterhaps  the  most  pleasing 
example  is  that  of  Rheims  (Woodcut  No.  395} — those  on  each  side  of 
the  navo  especially — where  two  bold  simple  arches  transmit  tho 
pressure  from  a  bold  exquisitely  pinnacled  buttress  to  the  sides  of  the 
clerestory,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doulit  whatever  either 
as  to  their  piir))ose  or  their  sufficiency  to  accomplish  their  object. 

Notwithstanding  tho  beauty  which  the  French  attained  in  theii* 
flying  buttresses,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  they  did  not  carry  this 
feature  too  far.     It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
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abuse  of  the  svRtem  to  eonfiiKc  the  outlinofl  and  to  injure  the  true 
architectural  effect  of  the  exterior.  Internally  it  no  donht  enabled 
them  to  lighten  their  piers  and  increase  the  size  of  their  windows  to 
an  nnlimitcil  extent,  and  to  judge  fairly  we  must  balance  between  the 
gain  to  the  interior,  and  the  external  disadvantages.  This  we  shall 
be  l)etter  able  t<o  do  when  considering  the  next  constnictive  expedient, 
which  was  that  of  the  introduction  of  pinnacles. 

Pinnacles. 

The  use  of  pinnacles,  considered  independently  of  their  ornamental 
puq)oses,  is  evident  enough.  It  is  obvious  that  a  wall  or  pillar  which 
has  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a  vault  or  any  other  power  exerted  laterally, 
depends  for  its  stability  on  its  thickness,  its  solidity,  and  generally 
on  its  lateral  strength.  A  material  consideration,  as  affecting  this 
solidity,  is  that  of  weight.  The  most  frequent  use  of  pinnacles  by  the 
French  was  to  surmount  the  piers  from  which  the  flying  buttresses 
sprang.  To  these  piers  weight  and  solidity  were  thus  imparted, 
rendering  them  a  sufficiently  steady  abutment  to  the  flying  arches, 
which  in  their  turn  abutted  the  central  vaults. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  expedients  of  buttresses  and 
pinnacles  were  only  employed  to  support  the  central  roof  of  the 
nave.  The  vaults  of  the  aisles  were  so  narrow  as  not  to  require  any 
elaborate  system  of  abutments  for  their  support — the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  would  have  sufl&ced  for  that  purpose ;  but  they  also  had 
the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  supports  designed  for  the  larger  vaults. 

As  a  general  rule  the  English  architects  never  hesitated  to  weight 
their  walls  so  as  to  apply  the  resistance  directly  on  the  point  required, 
and  not  only  adome<l  the  roofs  of  their  churches  with  pinnacles,  but 
raised  towers  and  lanterns  on  the  intersections  on  all  occasions.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  always  preferred  placing  these  objects,  not 
on  their  churches,  but  rathor  grouped  around  them,  and  springing 
from  the  ground.  This,  it  is  true,  enabled  them  to  indulge  in  height 
and  lightness  internally  to  an  extent  unknown  in  England.  This 
extravagance  proved  prcvjudicial  to  the  true  effect  even  of  the  interior, 
while  externally  the  system  was  very  destructive  of  grace  and  har- 
mony. A  French  cathedral  is  generally  solid  and  simple,  as  high 
as  the  parapet  of  the  side-aisles,  but  above  this  base  the  forest  of 
pinnacles  and  buttresses  that  spring  from  it  entirely  obscure  the 
clerestory,  and  confuse  its  lines.  Above  this  again  the  great  mass  and 
simple  form  of  the  high  steep  roof,  unbroken  by  pinnacles  or  other  orna- 
ments, contrasts  unpleansingly  with  the  lightness  and  confused  lines  im- 
mediately below  it.  This  inconsistency  tends  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
French  cathedrals,  and  even  of  their  churches,  though  in  the  smaller 
Imildings  the  effect  is  less  glaring  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  parts. 


An  e&Bj'  transition  leads  from  pinnacles  to  spires,  the  latter  being 
bnt  the  perfect  development  of  the  former,  and  each  requiring  tho 
assistance  of  tho  other  in  prmlncing  a  thoroughly  harmoniouB  effect. 


*31.  St.  Pitrrr.Ca™,    (From  Chipuy.) 

Still  their  uses  were  widely  different,  for  the  spire  never  was  a  con- 
structive expedient,  or  useful  in  any  way.  Indeed,  of  all  architectural 
features,  it  is  the  one  perhaps  to  which  it  is  least  easy  to  apply  any 
utilitarian  rule. 

Towers  were  originally  introduced  in  Christian  edifices  partly  as 
VOL.  I.  2  p 
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bell-towers,  partly  as  eytpbok  of  power,  and  Bometiiuea  pertiaps  as 
fortifications,  to  which  may  be  added  the  general  purpose  of  orna- 
menting the  edifices  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  giving  to  them 
that  dignity  which  elevation  always  conveys. 

From  tlio  tower  the  spire  arose  first  ae  a  wooden  roof,  and  as 
height  was  one  of  the 
great  objects  to  be  at- 
tained in  building  the 
tower,  it  was  natural 
to  eke  this  oat  by 
giving  the  roof  an  ex- 
aggerated elevation  be- 
yond what  waa  actu- 
ally required  as  a  mere 
protection  from  the 
weather.  When  once 
the  idea  was  conceived 
of  rendering  it  an  or- 
namental feature,  the 
architects  were  not 
long  in  carrying  it  out. 
The  first  and  most  ob- 
vious step  was  that  of 
cutting  off  the  angles, 
making  it  an  octagon, 
and  carrying  up  the 
angles  of  the  tower  by 
pinnacles,  with  a  view 
to  softening  the  transi- 
tion between  the  per- 
pendicular and  sloping 
part,  and  reducing  it 
again  to  harmony. 

One  of  the  earliest 
examples  in  which  this 
trauaition    is    success- 
fully  accomplished    is 
in    the    old    spire    at 
Chartrcs  (Woodcut  No. 
a'J3);  the  change  from 
the  square  to  the  octagon,  and  from  the  tower  to  the  pyramid,  being 
managed  with  great  felicity.     The  western  spires  of  St.  Stephen's 
abbey  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  379),  though  added  in  the  age  of  pointed 
Gothic  to  towers  of  an  earlier  age,  arc  also  pleasing  specimens.     But 
jierliaps  one  of  tlio  very  best  in  France,  for  its  size  and  ago,  is  that 
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of  SI  Pierre  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  431),  uniting  in  itself  all  the 
properties  of  a  good  design  without  either  poverty  or  extravagance. 
The  little  lantern  of  Ste.  Marie  de  TEpino  (Woodcut  No.  410)  though 
small,  is  as  graceful  an  ohject  as  can  well  be  designed ;  and  the  new 
spire  at  Chartres  (VN'oodcut  No.  393),  as  before  remarked,  is,  except 
as  regards  the  defects  inherent  in  its  age,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Europe. 

This  feature  is  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  rarer  in  France 
than  might  be  expected.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  many  spires  having 
been  of  wood,  to  their  having  been  allowed  to  decay,  and  to  their 
removal;  while  in  other  instances  it  is  certain  that  the  design  of 
erecting  them  has  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  tower,  when 
finished,  having  been  found  insufficient  to  bear  their  weight. 

The  ruined  church  of  St.  John  at  Soissons  has  two,  which  are  still 
of  great  beauty.  At  Bayeux  are  two  others,  not  very  beautiful  in 
themselves,  but  which  group  pleasingly  with  a  central  lantern  of  the 
Renaissance  age.  And  at  Coutances  there  are  two  others  of  the  best 
age  (Woodcut  No.  400),  which  combined  with  a  central  octagonal 
lantern  make  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of  towers  in  France. 
Here  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  very  low,  and  altogether  the  external 
design  of  the  building  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
art  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  than  with  those  which  found 
favour  in  France. 

Of  the  earlier  French  lanterns,  this  at  Coutances  is  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  to  be  found :  of  the  latter  class  there  is  none  finer  than 
that  of  St.  Ouen  (Woodcut  No.  432);  and  had  the  western  towers 
been  completed  in  the  same  character,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
design,  the  towers  of  this  church  would  probably  be  imrivalled. 
Even  alone  the  lantern  is  a  very  noble  architectural  feature,  and 
appropriate  to  its  position,  though  some  of  the  details  mark  the 
lateness  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  these  examples,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  French  architects  were  not  so  happy  in  their  designs 
of  spires  and  lanterns  as  they  were  in  many  other  features. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  smaller 
decorative  features  that  crowd  every  part  of  the  Gothic  churches 
of  France,  many  of  which  indeed  belong  more  to  the  department  of 
the  sculptor  than  to  that  of  the  architect,  though  the  two  are  to 
intimately  interwoven  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between 
them.  It  is,  however,  to  the  extreme  care  bestowed  on  these  details 
and  their  extraordinary  elaboration  that  the  Gothic  churches  of  the 
best  age  owe  at  least  half  their  effect.  There  are  many  churches  in 
Italy  of  the  Gothic  and  Benaissance  ages,  larger  and  grander  in  their 
proportions  than  some  of  the  best  French  examples,  but  they  fail  to 

2  p  2 
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produce  a  similar  effect  becauae  these  details  are  all— if  the  expresBion 
may  be  used — machine-made.  The  same  fuiTOB  and  ornaments  are 
repeated  throughout,  and  too  frequently 
borrowed  from  some  other  place  without 
any  evidence  of  thought  or  fitness  in 
'  their  application,  and  consequently  call 
up  no  responsive  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.  On  this  hide  of  the 
Alps,  in  the  best  age,  every  moulding, 
every  detail,  exhibits  an  amount  of 
thought  combined  with  novelty,  and  is 
always  so  appropriate  to  the  place  or 
use  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  it  never 
fails  to  produce  the  moat  pleasing  effect, 
and  to  heighten  to  a  great  extent  the 
beauty  of  the  bnilding  in  which  it  is 
found.  The  corbel  for  instance  repre- 
sented ill  Woodcut  No.  433  is  as  much  a 
niche  for  the  statue  as  a  bracket  to 
i33.  Corixi.  (FrumDidrwi,  ■Aniuiea  support  the  ends  of  the  rlbs  of  the  vaults, 
re  coogiquM.;  ^^^    .^   ^^^   ^^  ^l^^   thousand   instances 

which  arc  met  with  everywhere  in  Gothic  art  of  that  happy  mixture 
of  the  arts  of  the  mason,  the  carver,  and  the  sculptor,  which,  when 
BuccessfuUy  combined, 
produce  a  true  artistic 
effect.  These  combina- 
tions arc  so  numerous 
and  so  varied  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  classify 
them,  or  even  to  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the 
varieties  found  in  any 
single  cathedral,' 
The  same  may  bo 
n  all  the  best  buildings  vary 


CiriUls  from  Hbein 


said  of  the  capitals  of  tho  pillars,  which  i: 

with  every  shaft,  and  appear  to  have  been  executed  after  the  archi- 
tect had  finished  his  labours,  by  artists  of  a  very  high  class.  In  the 
Ijcst  age,  in  Fi-auco  at  least,  as  in  the  examples  from  Rheims,  shown  in 


'  M,  Viollet  Le  Due's  '  Dictionnaire 
d'Arcliiteture '  oontains  sfvoml  hundred 
einmples  of  tliose  minor  nrrhitcctuml  dc- 
tailaofFrenchMediojviilnrrhitcpture.  All 
are  there  drawn  witli  skill,  nud  eiigniTnl 
nith  cx<|uuiile  iflBlo,   Tbcy  fiinu  a  woiuler- 


ful  itiuatration  of  the  exuberance  of  funcy 
and  furlUity  of  invention  of  tho  French 
nrchiteet.a  in  tlioee  dnyg.  The  limits  of  thia 
work  do  not  admit  of  more  Umn  a  mere 
liaHsing  BlluHiim  bi  Ihin  most  fnsciiiatiDg 
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Woodcut  No.  434,  they  would  appear  to  have  retained  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Boman  Corinthian  order,  but  to  have  used  it  with  a  freedom 
entirely  their  own. 

Construction. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  exigencies  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  were 
a  stone  roof,  a  glass  wall,  and  as  great  an  amount  of  space  on  the 
floor,  as  little  encumbered  with  pillars  and  points  of  support,  as  could 
be  obtained.  The  two  first  of  these  points  have  been  sufficiently 
insisted  upon  in  the  preceding  pages ;  the  last,  however,  demands  a 
few  more  remarks,  as  the  success  achieved  by  the  masons  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  this  respect  was  one  of  their  chief  merits,  though  it 
was  but  a  mechanical  merit  after  all,  and  one  in  which  they  hardly 
surpassed  their  masters  the  Romans.  The  basilica  of  Maxentius,  for 
instance,  covers  a  space  of  68,000  square  ft.,  or  about  the  average 
size  of  a  French  cathedral,  and  the  points  of  support,  or  in  other 
words  the  piers  and  walls,  occupy  only  6900  sq.  ft.,  or  between 
a  9th  and  a  10th  part  of  the  whole  area.  If  we  turn  to  the  great 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  we  find  the  points  of  support 
occupying  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area,  though  built  on 
the  model,  and  almost  a  copy,  of  the  Roman  basilica.  At  St.  Mary's 
at  Florence  they  occupy  one-fifth ;  and  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  the  walls  and  pillars  occupy,  in  the  first  rather 
more,  in  the  other  rather  less,  than  one-sixth.  If  from  these  we  turn 
to  some  of  the  Mediasval  examples,  we  find  for  instance  at 

The  whole  area.  Solid.  Ratio. 

Bourges  61,591  11,908  0-181.  or  between  l-5th  and  l-6th. 

Chnrtres 68.261  8888  0*130.        ,,  l-8th. 

Paris   64,108  7852  0*122,        ,,  l-8th  and  l-9th. 

St.  Ouen 47,107  4637  0*090,        ,.  1-1 0th  and  1-1 1th. 

The  figures,  however,  at  Bourges  include  a  heavy  and  extended 
porch  not  belonging  to  the  original  design,  which  if  omitted  would 
reduce  the  fractional  proportion  considerably;  and  if  the  unbuilt 
towers  of  St.  Ouen  were  excluded,  the  proportion  of  the  points  of 
support  to  the  area  would  be  less  than  one-twelfth. 

Our  best  English  examples  show  a  proportion  of  rather  less  than 
one-tenth,  and  though  they  have  not  the  great  height  and  wide- 
spreading  vaults  of  the  French  cathedrals,  their  spires  and  pinnacles 
externally  perhaps  more  than  counterbalance  this.  Taken  altogether 
it  may  generally  be  stated  that  one-tenth  is  about  the  proportion  in 
the  best  Gothic  churches  of  the  best  age.  When  we  find  it  exceed 
this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lightness  of  the  walls  and  pillars  has  been 
carried  to  excess,  and  even  in  St.  Ouen,  if  there  is  an  error,  it  is  on 
this  side.  There  can  be  no  question  that  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
effect  a  church  requires  solidity,  and  apparent  as  well  as  real  strength ; 
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for,  without  aflPecting  the  extreme  massiveness  of  Egyptian  art,  with 
its  wonderful  expression  of  power  and  durability,  there  is  an  opposite 
extreme  far  more  prejudicial  to  true  architectural  effect  in  parading, 
as  it  were,  mechanical  contrivances  of  construction,  so  as  to  gain  the 
utmost  utilitarian  effect  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  means. 
This  the  Egyptians  utterlj^^  despised  and  rejected,  and  heaped  mass 
on  mass,  even  at  the  expense  of  any  convenience  or  use  for  which  the 
building  might  have  been  designed.  The  French  architects,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  it  their  study  to  dispense  with  every  ton  of  stone 
they  could  possibly  lay  aside.  This  system  they  undoubtedly  carried 
too  far,  for,  without  looking  at  such  extreme  examples  as  the  name  of 
Beauvais  or  St.  Ouen,  everywhere  in  France  we  find  a  degree  of  airy 
lightness  and  tenuity  of  parts  destructive  of  many  of  the  most 
important  conditions  of  architectural  excellence. 

Furniture  of  Churches. 

Little  less  thought  and  expense  were  probably  bestowed  upon 
what  we  may  call  the  furnishing  of  Gothic  churches  than  upon 
the  fabrics  themselves.  Though  the  objects  included  in  this  de- 
nomination weie  altogether  of  a  lower  class  of  art,  they  were  still 
essential  parts  of  the  whole  design,  and  we  cannot  fairly  judge  of 
the  buildings  themselves  without  at  least  endeavouring  to  supply 
their  minor  arrangements. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  this  in  France,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  as  no  one  church  or  chapel  displays  at  the  present  day  all  the 
wealth  and  ornament  which  once  belonged  to  it. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  church  in  France  with  its  original  altar, 
the  most  sacred  and  therefore  generally  the  most  richly  adorned  part 
of  the  whole.  These  have  either  been  plundered  by  the  Huguenots, 
rebuilt  in  the  execrable  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution. 

The  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Bouen  are  among  the  few  which 
retain  their  original  stalls ;  and  the  inclosure  of  the  choir  at  Chartres 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  ornamental  sculpture  to  be  found. 
That  at  Alby  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  fragments  of  this  feature 
still  exist  in  many  cathedrals. 

The  Rood-screens,  or  Jtibes^  which  almost  all  French  churches  once 
possessed,  are  rarer  than  even  the  other  parts  of  these  inclosures.  A 
good  example  of  them  is  found  in  the  church  of  the  Madelaine  at 
Troyes,  (Woodcut  No.  435)  which  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the  rich- 
ness of  decoration  that  was  sometimes  lavished  on  these  parts.  Though 
late  in  age,  and  aiming  at  the  false  mode  of  construction  which  was 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  it  displays  so  much  elegance  as 
to  disarm  criticism.     It  makes  us  too  regret  the  loss  of  the  rood-screens 
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of  St.  Ouen's  (of  which  wo  can  alone  judge  from  drawings)  and  of  the 
lai^er  cathedrals ;  thongh  of  these  we  are  able  to  form  some  idea  by 
following  out  the  design  of  the  lateral  Boreeua,  of  which  they  formed 
a  part. 

If  td  these  we  add  the  altare  of  the  minor  chapels,  with  the  screens 
that  divided  them  from  the  nave,  the  tombs  of  wealthy  prelates  and 
nobles,  the  oi^an  galleries,  with  their  spiral  stairs  and  richly-carved 


instrument  cases,  and  all  the  numberless  treasures  of  art  accumulated 
by  wealth  and  piety,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a  Alodisval 
cathedral  really  waa,  though  scarcely  one  now  exists  in  any  part  of 
Europe  in  an  enliro  state. 

DoMESriC    ABCillTEC-TURE. 

It  is  probable  that  Bpecimens  remain  sufficient  to  elucidate  in  an 
ttrehaKilogical  point  of  view  the  progress  of  domestic  architecturo  in 
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Franco,  and  thereby  to  illustrate  the  early  manners  and  cnstoms  of 
the  people ;  but  theee  remains  are  much  less  ma^ifioent  and  are 
less  perfectly  preserved  than  the  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  have 
couse<|ueiitly  received  comparatively  little  attention. 

Had  any  of  the  royal  palaces  been  preserved  to  our  day,  or  even 
any  of  the  greater  municipal  buildings,  the  case  might  have  been 
different.  The  former  have,  however,  perished,  without  an  exception  ; 
and  as  regards  the  latter,  Franco  Beems  always  to  have  presented  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  neighbouring  country  of  Flanders. 

No  town  in  France  proper  seems  to  have  possessed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  either  a  municipality  of  importance  or  a  town-hall  of  any  note. 
Those  found  within  its  present  boundaries  belonged  to  Flanders  or 
Germany  at  the  time  of  their  erection. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  which  is  barely  sufficient  in  extent  to 
admit  of  all  the  great  ty])ical  examples  of  architectural  art  being 
enumerated,  much  less  described,  it  is  evident  that  to  domestic  art 
a  very  subordinate  position  must  be  assigned.  Perhaps  it  ought  to 
be  omitted  altogether.  There  aro,  however,  so  many  beauties  in  even 
the  most  insignificant  productions  of  the  great  ages,  that  it  may  be 
expedient  at  least  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  three 
examples  here  given  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  forms  of  the  art  at 
tho  throe  great  epochs  of  the  French  Gothic  style, 

Tho  first  (Woodcut  No.  43C)  is  from  a  house  at  Cluny,  and  ex- 
hibits the  round-arched  arcade  with  its  alt«mato  single  and  coupled 
columns,  which  arrangement 
was  usual  at  that  period,  and 
of  which  examples  are  found  all 
over  the  South  of  France,  and 
as  far  north  at  least  as  Auxerre. 
TTie  second  (Woodcut  No.  437) 
represents  a  house  at  Yrieix,  and 
shows  the  pointed  Gothic  style 
in  its  period  of  greatest  develop- 
ment ;  and  although  the  open- 
ings are  of  larger  extent  than 
would  be  convenient  in  this 
climate,  they  aro  not  more  so 
than  would  be  suitable,  while 
they  give,  in  the  South  of  France, 
<3u.    House  u  Cluny.  (Kium  (iuiiiubciud.)  great  lightness  and  elegance  to 

the  facade.  The  third  example 
is  from  the  portal  of  the  Ducal  Falace  at  Nancy  (Woodcut  No.  438), 
and  is  an  instance  of  tho  form  the  style  took  when  on  the  verge 
of  tho  Henaissance.  It  is  not  without  elegance,  thongh  somewhat 
strange  and   unmeaning,  and,  except  as  regards  the  balconiee,  the 
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parts  generally  eeem  designed  solely  for  omament  without  any  con- 
stmotive  or  utilitarian  motive. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  one  of  the  beet  speoimenfl 
of  French  domestic  architecture  is  the  house  of  Jaoqnee  Gceur,  at 
BoargeB,  now  used  as  the  town-hall.  It  was  built  by  the  wealthy 
but  ill-used  banker  of  Charles  VII.,  and  every  part  of  it  shows 
evidence  of  carefal  design  and  elaborate  execution ;  it  was  erected 
too  at  an  age  before  the  style  had  become  entirely  debased,  and  as 
a  private  residence  situated  in  a  town,  and  therefore  without  any 
attempt  at  fortification,  is  the  best  that  France  n 


The  ch&tean  of  Meillan  (Cher)  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  same 
design,  but  at  least  a  hundred  years  more  modem. 

Bouen  poi^sesses  several  examples  of  domestic  architecture  of  a  late 
date ;  so  does  Paris — and  among  others,  the  celebrated  Hotel  de  Cluny. 
Few  of  the  great  towns  are  however  without  fragments  of  some  sort, 
but  hardly  any  are  of  snfGcient  importance  to  deserve  separate  notice 
or  illustration. 

France  is  not  so  rich  as  either  Germany  or  England  in  specimens 
of  castellated  architecture.  This  does  not  apparently  arise  from  the 
fact  of  no  castles  having  been  built  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  rather 
from  their  having  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  more  convenient 
dwellings  after  the  accession  of  Francis  I.,  and  even  before  his  time, 
when  they  had  ceased  to  bo  of  any  use.  Still  the  chateaux  of  Pierre- 
fonds  and  Coucy  arc  in  their  own  class  as  fine  as  anything  to  be  found 
elsewhere.     The  circtilar  keep  of  the  latter  castle  is  perhapS  unique. 
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both  from  ita  form  and  dimeneiona :  but  being  entirely  gutted  inside 
its  arcliitoctural  features  arc  gone,  and  it  is  now  difficnlt  to  tinder- 
stand  how  it  was  originally  arranged,  and  by  what  means  it  was 
lighted  and  rendered  habitable.^ 

Tancarrille  Btill  retaine  some  of  the  original  features  of  its  fortifi- 
cations, as  do  also  the  castles  of  Falaise  and  Oaillard. 


t3>.  Konal  ot  tbt  Ducil  Pallia  at  Nu^,    (Frooi 

The  keeps  of  Viucennea  and  Loches  are  still  remarkable  for  tlicir 
height,  thongh  they  hardly  retain  any  features  which  can  be  called 
strictly  architectural.  In  the  South,  the  fortified  towns  of  Carcaseonno 
and  Aigucs  Mortes,  and  in  the  North,  Foug^res,  retain  as  much  of  their 

'  Viollet  Ip  Due,  in  his  'Architecture  r  niconfl  elplaiiia  how  the  interior  wna 
Militaire,'  p.  96.  givos  »  eeotion  of  the  lighted,  nor  does  it  accord  with  whnl  I 
Donjon  at  Coucy,  nrliich.  however,  by  no  |  believe  I  eaw  there. 
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walls  and  defences  as  almost  any  place  in  Europe.  The  former  in 
particular,  both  from  its  situation  and  the  extent  of  its  remains,  gives 
a  singularly  favourable  and  impressive  idea  of  the  grave  majesty  of 
an  ancient  fortalice.  Eut  for  alterations  and  desecrations  of  all  sorts, 
the  palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  would  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able castles  in  Europe :  even  now  its  extent  and  the  massiveness  of  its 
walls  and  towers  are  most  imposing. 

These  are  all  either  ruins  or  fragments ;  but  the  castle  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  in  Normandy,  retains  nearly  all  the  features  of  a  Mediaeval 
fortress  in  sufficient  perfection  to  admit  of  its  being  restored,  in 
imagination  at  least.  The  outer  walls  still  remain,  encircling  the 
village,  which  nestles  under  the  protection  of  the  castle.  The  church 
crowns  the  whole,  and  around  it  are  grouped  the  halls  of  the  knights, 
the  kitchens  and  offices,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  establish- 
ment, intermingled  with  fortifications  and  defensive  precautions  that 
must  have  made  the  place  nearly  impregnable  against  such  engines  of 
war  as  existed  when  it  was  erected,  even  irrespective  of  its  sea-girt 
position. 
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at  Liege. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Belgium  forms  an  arcliitectural  province  as 
distinct  and  in  many  respects  as  interesting  as  any  in  £urope.  Its 
style  does  not,  it  is  true,  possess  that  simplicity  combined  with 
grandeur  which  characterises  the  one  great  united  effort  of  Central 
France,  but  it  is  more  varied  and  picturesque,  and  as  fully  expressive 
of  the  affinities  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

As  we  may  learn  from  their  language,  the  dominant  race  during 
the  Middle  Ages  spoke  a  dialect  very  closely  allied  to  the  pure 
German,  which  proclaimed  their  affinity  to  their  neighbours  on  the 
Rhine;  but  what  their  architecture  tells  us,  though  their  language 
does  not,  is  that  there  was  a  very  strong  infusion  of  Celtic  blood 
in  their  veins  which  expresses  itself  in  almost  every  building  they 
erected. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Bomans  the  German  immigrants 
seem  to  have  completely  overpowered  the  original  BelgaB,  and,  like 
true  Aryans,  to  have  divided  themselves  into  a  number  of  separate 
and  independent  municipalities,  with  no  established  capital  and 
acknowledging  no  central  authority.  At  times  these  communities 
did  submit  themselves  to  the  rule  of  Dukes  and  Counts,  but  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent ;  and  for  particular  purposes  they  occasionally 
even  sought  the  protection  of  some  powerful  monarch;  but  they 
never  relinquished  their  right  of  self-government  nor  fell  under  the 
power  of  feudal  chiefs,  or  of  a  dominant  hierarchy,  to  the  same  extent 
as  prevailed  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
spirit  of  independence  was  sustained  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  immense  extension  of  commercial  industry  which  the  fortunate 
position  of  Belgium,  combined  with  the  energy  of  her  inhabitants. 
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enabled  her  to  develope.  While  the  rest  of  Europe  was  engaged  in 
feudal  wars  and  profitless  crusades,  the  peaceful  burghers  of  the 
Belgian  cities  were  quietly  amassing  that  wealth  which  gave  them 
individually  such  importance  as  free  citizens  of  independent  com- 
munities, and  raised  their  towns,  and  eventually  their  country,  to  the 
state  of  prosperity  it  maintained  till  the  destruction  of  their  liberties 
by  the  Spaniards  iii  the  16  th  century. 

These  historical  circumstances  go  far  to  explain  the  peculiar 
character  observable  in  the  architectural  remains  of  this  country, 
in  which  we  find  no  trace  of  any  combined  national  effort.  Even  the 
epoch  of  Charlemagne  passed  over  this  province  without  leaving  any 
impress  on  the  face  of  the  country,  nor  are  there  any  buildings  that 
can  be  said  to  have  been  called  into  existence  by  his  influence  and 
power.  The  great  churches  of  Belgium  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  individual  exertions  of  the  separate  cities  in  which 
they  are  found,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  several  require- 
ments. The  same  spontaneous  impulse  gave  rise  to  the  town-halls 
and  domestic  edifices,  which  present  so  peculiar  and  fascinating  an 
aspect  of  picturesque  irregularity. 

Even  the  devastation  by  the  Normans  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  seems  to  have  passed  more  lightly  over  this  country  than 
any  other  in  the  North  of  Europe.  They  burned  and  destroyed 
indeed  many  of  the  more  flourishing  cities,  but  they  did  not  occupy 
them,  and  when  they  were  gone  the  inhabitants  returned,  rebuilt 
their  habitations,  and  resumed  their  habits  of  patient  self-supporting 
labour ;  and  when  these  inroads  ceased  there  was  nothing  to  stop  the 
onward  career  of  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  community 
then  established  in  Europe. 

In  a  historical  point  of  view  the  series  of  buildings  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  complete  than  the  wonderful  group  we  have  just 
passed  in  review  in  France.  In  size,  the  cathedrals  of  Belgium  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  that  have  just  been  described.  In  general  interest, 
no  cathedral  of  France  exceeds  that  of  Toumay,  none  in  gorgeousness 
that  of  Antwerp ;  and  few  surpass  even  those  of  Lou  vain,  Mechlin, 
Mons,  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Notwithstanding  their  magnificence,  how- 
ever, it  must  bo  confessed  that  the  Belgian  cathedrals  fail  in  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  architectural  design  when  compared  with  those 
on  their  southern  border.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  art  never 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  organised  and  educated 
body  of  clergy  like  that  of  France,  but  more  to  the  ethnographic 
difference  of  race,  which  in  the  first  place  prevented  centralisation, 
and  also  rendered  them  less  keen  in  their  appreciation  of  art,  and 
less  influenced  by  its  merits.  From  these  and  other  causes,  their 
ecclesiastical  buildings  do  not  display  that  elegance  of  proportion,  and 
that  beauty  of  well-considered  and  appropriate  detail,  which  every- 
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where  please  and  satisfy  the  mind  in  contemplating  the  cathedrals 
of  France. 

These  remarks  apply  solely  to  ecclesiastical  art.  In  specimens  of 
the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Belgium 
surpasses  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
put  together.  Her  town-halls  and  markets,  and  the  residences  of 
her  burghers,  still  display  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  imsurpassed 
by  anything  of  the  age,  and  remain  to  this  day  the  best  index  of 
the  wealth  and  independence  of  the  communities  to  which  they 
belonged. 

All  this  is  of  ootirse  only  what  might  be  expected  from  what 
we  know  of  the  ethnographic  relations  of  the  people.  An  Aryan 
race,  loving  independence,  cultivating  self-government,  and  steadily 
following  those  courses  which  lead  to  material  well-being  and  wealth ; 
and  underlying  these  a  Celtic  race,  turbulent  at  times,  loving  art, 
appreciating  its  beauties,  and  clothing  the  municipal  requirements 
with  the  picturesque  graces  of  architectural  design. 

The  difference  between  this  country  and  Central  France  appears 
to  be  that  in  the  latter  country  the  Celtic  element  was  in  excess  of  the 
Aryan,  while  in  Belgium  this  condition  was  reversed,  and  this  at  least 
is  precisely  what  we  find  expressed  in  her  art. 

Of  the  oddest  churches  of  Belgium,  a  large  proportion  are  known 
to  us  only  by  tradition,  they  having  been  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  the  larger  and  more  splendid  buildings  which  were  demanded  by 
the  continually  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  cities.  Of 
those  which  remain,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  is  that  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Soignies,  built  in  1)65  by  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  though  probably  not  quite  finished  within  that  century,  it  still 
retains  the  features  of  the  10th  century  more  completely  than  almost 
any  church  in  Europe.  This  church,  that  of  St.  Michele  at  Pavia, 
and  the  Minster  at  Zurich,  constitute  a  trio  very  similar  to  one  another 
in  design  and  in  size,  and  differing  principally  in  the  degree  of  finish 
they  display,  this  being  by  far  the  rudest  in  construction  of  the  three. 
It  possessed  originally  a  western  tower  and  a  central  lantern,  the 
upper  parts  of  both  which  are  modernised.  The  east  end  was  square, 
though  possessing  a  shrine,  the  tomb  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  may  have  been  altered,  and  is  built  up  on  the  outside  so  as  to 
render  examination  impossible. 

Another  church,  only  slightly  more  modem,  that  of  St.  Geitrude  at 
Kivelles  (Woodcut  No.  489),  presents  the  same  peculiarity,  of  having 
a  square  termination  towards  the  east,  though  it  seems  originally  to 
have  had  an  apse  at  the  west  end,  where  the  fa9ade  was  carried  up  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by  a  square  tower, 
flanked  by  a  circular  one  on  each  side.     The  latter  retain   their 
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original  form,  though  the  central  tower  was  rebuilt  in  the  15tb 
century.  This  charch  was  built  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  11th 
century,  and  was  de- 
dicated in  1045,  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV. 
assisting  at  the  cere- 
mony. It  IB  a  first- 
class  choTch  with  two 
transepts,  and  remains 
externally  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars  as  then 
built.  The  interior  was 
entirely  destroyed  in 
the  middle  of  the  last 
century  .which  is  a  very 
great  loss,  although 
the  now  arrangement 
which  has  replaced  it 
is  in  itself  remarkably 
well  designed. 

Passing  over  some 
minor     examples,    we  bjUu  AoUmr.) 

come  to  the  cathedral 

of  I'oumay,  to  the  architect  and  artist  tho  most  interesting  of  ibe 
province.  It  is  a  first-class  cathedral,  more  than  400  ft.  in  length 
internally,  aud  covering  with  its  dependencies  an  area  of  (i2,o'25  ft. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  dedicated  in  1066  ;  of  a  transept,  built  about  the 
year  1146;  the  choir,  which  formed  part  of  this  arrangement,  was 
dedicated  in  1213,  but  gave  place  about  a  oontnry  afterwards  to  that 
now  standing,  whioh  was  dedicated  in  1338,  so  that  within  itself  it 
contains  a  complete  history  of  the  style;  and  though  there  is  no 
doubt  considerable  incongruity  in  the  three  specimens  hero  brought 
together,  as  they  are  the  beat  of  their  respective  dosses  in  Belgium, 
the  effect  is  not  unpleasing,  and  their  arrangement  fortunate,  inas- 
much as,  entering  by  the  western  door,  you  pass  first  thruugh  the 
massive  architecture  of  the  11th  to  tho  bolder  and  more  expanded 
features  of  the  I'ith  century,  a  fitting  vestibule  to  the  exaggerated 
forms  which  prevailed  during  the  14tb.  In  tho  woodcut  (No.  441} 
the  three  styles  are  represented  as  they  stand ;  but  it  would  require 
far  muro  elaborate  illustration  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  tho 
ducply  galleriod  nave,  which  surpasses  any  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture,  but  which  is  here  eclipsed  by  the  two  remaining  apses 
of  the  transept.  These,  notwitlis landing  a  certain  rudeness  of  detail, 
are  certainly  the  finest  productions  of  their  age,  and  are  as  magnifi- 
cent pieces  of  architi.'cture  as  can  be  conceived.     Tho  choir  is  tho 
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least  Batisfactory-  part  of  the  whole ;  for  though  displaying  a  cert^n 
beauty  of  proportion,  and  the  most  undoubted  daring  of  construction, 
its  effect  is  frail  and  weak  in  the  extreme.     Still,  if  the  tracery  were 
restored  to  the  windows,  and  these  filled  with  painted  glass,  great 
part  of  this  defect  might  be  removed.     At  the  best,  the  chief  merit 
of  this  choir  is  its  clever  and  daring  cooBtruction,  but  even  in  this 
the  builder  miscalculated  his  own  utrcngth,  for  it  was  found  necessary 
to  double  the  thickness  of 
all  the  piers  after  they  were 
first  erected.    This  addition 
would   have    been    an    im- 
provement if  it  had   been 
part  of  the  original  design, 
but  as  it  now  is  it  appears 
only  to  betray  the  weakness 
which     it    was    meant    to 
conceal. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  originally  there  were 
any  entrances  at  the  west 
front;  at  least  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  central  door- 
way ;  and  probably  the 
principal  entrances  were,  as 
in  most  German  churches, 
under  lateral  porches. 

Externally,     the     west 
front  had  neither  the  flank- 
ing towers  of  the  Norman 
church,  nor  the  frontispiece 
usual  in  Germany,  but  ter- 
minat«d    in    a   gable   the 
height  of  the  wooden  roof 
of  the  nave.     The  original 
church  was  triapsal,  and  a 
tit.  FiHiorcatbeiiniitTuiiriuy,  Scale  lOD  ft.  lo  1  Ln.       large  square  tower  adomcd 
the  intersection  of  the  navo 
and   transept,  which  was  originally  surrounded  by  six  tall  square 
towers,  two  belonging  to  each  of  the  apses.     Four  of  these  still  exist, 
and  witli  the  remaining  part  of  the  central  tower  foi'm  as  noble  a 
group  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  church  of  this  province.    In  its  triapsal 
state,  its  superior   dimensions   and  the  greater  height  of  its  towers 
must  have   rendered   it   a  more    striking  building   than   even   the 
Apostles'  Chui-oh  at  Cologne,  or  indeed  any  other  church  of  its  age. 
Besides  the  churches  already  described,  there  are  a  considerable 
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number  in  Belgium  belonging  to  the  lltb  century,  euch  ae  St. 
Bartholomew  at  Lioge; 
St,  Serrin'a,  Maestricht; 
tbe  church  at  Buremoude 
(almost  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  Apostles 
Church  at  Cologne),  and 
others  of  more  or  loBS 
importance  scattered  over 
the  country.  They  al- 
moet  all  poasess  the  pe- 
culiarity of  having  no 
entrance  in  their  west 
fronts,  but  have  instead 
a  maBBive  screen  or  fron- 
tispiece surmounted  by 
two  or  three  towers. 
This  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  old  church 
of  St.  Jacques  at  hi^ge. 
The     church    of    Notre 

Dame  de  Maestricht  we-    "'■    S«'l™ofOntr.lPortion  of  OhoreliMToBmsJ.  looking 
^  Suuth.     Sale  tl«  n.  lo  I  In. 

seats  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated example  of 
this  description  of  front 
(Woodcut  No.  442).  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  the 
prigin  of  this  feature,  nor 
have  we  any  reason  to 
regret  its  abandonment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proper  place  for 
the  principal  entrance  to 
a  church  is  the  end  op- 
posite the  altar,  where 
this  screen  prevented  its 
being  placed. 

Among  the  smaller 
antiquities  of  this  age, 
none  are  perhaps  more 
int«reeting  than  the  little 
chapel  of  St.  Sang,  at 
Bruges,  built  by  Thierry 
of  Alsace,  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  a.d. 
1150;  it  is  a  small  double  chapel,  of  a  form  very  common  in  Germany. 
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Tmt  less  oroatc  than  these  generally  were.  At  one  angle  of  it  are 
two  apires,  rcpreBciited  in  Woodcut  Na  443 ;  the  more  slender  of  these 
would  not  excite  remark  if  found  in  Cairo 
or  Aleppo,  so  exactly  docs  it  take  the 
Eastern  form  ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
seema  to  belong  to  the  16th  or  17th  cen- 
tury :  it  is  only  one,  however,  of  the 
numerous  instances  that  go  to  prove  how 
completely  art  returned,  at  the  period 
called  the  Henaissancc,  to  the  point  from 
which  it  started  some  four  or  five  cen- 
turies earlier.  It  returned  witli  something 
more  of  purify  of  detail  and  better  con- 
struction, but  unfortunately  without  that 
propriety  of  design  and  grandeur  of  con- 
ception which  mark  even  the  rude  boild- 
ings  of  the  firet  neuBaimes  of  Gothic  art. 

Belgium  is  rich  in  small  specimens  of 
transitional    architecture,  and  few  of  her 
more     extensive    eccledastioal     eetablish- 
U3.  Splnllflheal■|«la(^.I^ulg,     ments  are  -without  some  features  of  this 
(FnmiEkr^hbr Uu Auihor.)       olass,  oft«n  of  great  beauty.      Their  age 
has    not  yet,   however,    been  determined 
with   anything  like  precision  by  the  Belgian    antiquaries;    but  on 
the  whole,  it  seems   that   in    this,  as  in  most   other  respect^  this 
country  followed  the  German  much  more  closely  than  the  French 
tyjie.  hesitating  long  before  it  adopted  the  pointed  arch,  and  cling- 
ing to  circular  forms  long  after  it  had 
been  employed  elsewhere,  oscillating 
between  the  two  in  a  manner  very 
puzzling,   and   rendering    more    care 
necessary  in  detennimng  dates  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Europe.     Be- 
sides this,  none  of  the  Belgian  build~ 
ings  have  yet  been  edited   in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  materials  for  the 
establishment    of    any   certain    rule. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  specimen 
of  the   transitional  period,  and  cer- 
<4<.    Window  In  churcb  >i  viiien.  neu    tainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mins 
i.PMpt*.  (     mn.    K    yi  B   u  w.)    -jj  jijg  country,  is  the  abbey  ohnrch 
of  Villers,  near  Genapi>e,  a  building  338  ft,  in  length  by  67  in  width, 
built  with  all  the  purity  of  what  wo  would  call  the  Early  English 
style,  but  with  a  degree  of  experimental  imperfection  in  the  traceiy 
of  which  I  hardly  know  an  example  elsewhere.     The  repre«ontation 
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here  given  (Woodcut  No.  444)  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  transept 
will  explain  this ;  throughout  it  the  tracery  consists  of  holes  cut  into 
slabs ;  3'et  this  church  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  1 225,  and 
only  finished  in  1276.  In  Germany  such  a  date  would  be  probable ; 
in  Fi-ance  a  similar  specimen  would  be  assigned  to  a  period  from 
70  to  1 00  years  earlier. 

Among  the  many  efforts  made  in  Belgium  to  get  rid  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  pointed  form  for  windows,  was  that  in  the  choir  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  at  Brussels  (1216?),  where  the  circular 
tracery  is  inserted  in  a  circular-headed  window,  producing  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect,  both  internally  and  externally,  than  the  pointed 
foiTu,  except  with  reference  to  the  vault,  with  which  it  is  so  little  in 
accordance  that  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and 
no  attempt  made  afterwards  to  renew  it. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Belgium  possesses  about  twenty 
first-class  churches  of  pointed  architecture,  all  deserving  attentive 
consideration,  some  of  them  being  almost  unrivalled  edifices  of  their 
class.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  the  cathedral  of  Li^ge,  begun  in 
1 189,  exhibiting  the  style  in  great  purity.  It  has  no  western  entrance, 
but,  like  St.  Croix,  St.  Jacques,  and  all  the  principal  churches  of  this 
city,  is  entered  by  side  porches. 

A  little  later  we  have  the  eastern  parts  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels 
(a.d.  1220),  and  two  other  very  beautiful  churches :  Notre  Dame  de 
Tongres  (1240),  and  St.  Martin,  Ypres  (1254).  The  latter  is  perhaps 
the  purest  and  best  specimen  of  the  Gothic  of  the  13th  century  in 
Flanders ;  and  of  about  the  same  age  is  the  beautiful  church  of  N.  D. 
de  Dinant.  These  are  almost  the  only  important  specimens  of  the  con- 
temporary art  of  the  13th  century  which  still  excites  our  admiration 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  France.  Almost  all  the  great  cathedrals  in 
that  country  belong  to  this  age,  which  was  also  so  prolific  of  great 
buildings  in  England.  But  Belgium  does  not  seem  to  have  shared  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  impulse  then  given  to  church  architecture. 
Her  buildings  are  spread  pretty  evenly  over  the  whole  period  from  the 
10th  to  the  16th  century,  as  the  steadily  growing  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try demanded  them,  and  but  little  influenced  by  the  great  political 
oscillations  of  her  neighbours. 

In  the  next  century  we  have  N.  D.  de  Huy  (1311),  the  beautiful 
parish  church  at  Aerschot  (1337),  and  N.  D.  de  Hal  (1341)— small  but 
elegant  places  of  worship.  The  two  crowning  examples,  however,  of 
this  age  are  N.  D.  of  Antwerp  (1352-1411),  and  St.  Rombaut,  Malines. 
The  choir  of  this  latter  church  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1 366,  having 
been  commenced  about  the  same  time  as  that  at  Antwerp,  but  the 
nave  was  not  erected  till  a  century  afterwards  (1466-1464),  and  the 
tower  was  not  carried  even  to  its  present  height  till  the  16th  century. 

Antwerp  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most   remarkable  churches  in 

2  g  2 
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Europe,  being  390  ft.  long  by  170  in  width  inside  the  nave,  and  cover- 
ing rather  more  than  70,000  sq.  ft.  As  will  l>o  Been  by  the  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  445),  it  is  divided  into  seven  aisles,  which  gives  a  vast 
intricacy  and  jiicturesqneness  io  the  perspective ;  bat  there  is  a  want 
of  harmony  among  the  parts. 
and  of  subordination  .and 
proportion,  sadly  destructive 
of  true  architectural  effect; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  ita 
size,  it  looks  much  smaller 
internally  than  many  of  the 
French  cathedrals  of  far 
smaller  dimensions.  If  the 
length  of  the  nave  had  been 
divided  into  ten  bays  instead 
of  only  six,  and  the  central 
aisle  had  been  at  least  10  ft. 
wider,  which  space  could 
easily  have  been  spared  from 
the  outer  one,  the  apparent 
size  of  the  church  would  have 
been  greatly  increased ;  but 
besides  this,  it  wants  height, 
and  its  details  show  a  de- 
cadence which  nothing  can 
redeem. 

Its    magnificent    portal, 

with  ita  one  finished  tower 

406  ft,  in  height,  was  com- 

s<aieioi>ft. WILD,  mesced   in    1422,  but  only 

finiBhod  in  1518,  and  is  more 

in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  16th  century  than  of  the  original 

design.     Although  from  the  lateness  of  its  date  it  is  impossible  to  be 

satisfied  either  with  the  outline  or  the  detail,  it  is  still  so  gorgeous  a 

apecimcn  of  art,  and  towers  so  nobly  over  the  buildings  of  the  city,  as 

to  extort  our  admiration,  and  a  man  must  have  very  little  feeling  for 

the  poetry  of  art  who  can  stop  to  criticise  it  too  closely. 

The  spire  at  Chartree  (Woodcut  No.  393)  is  more  elegant  in  out- 
line, but  the  design  of  its  base  does  not  accord  with  that  of  the  tipper 
part,  and  its  effect  is  injured  by  the  great  height  of  the  building  to 
which  it  is  attached.  That  at  Strasbnrg  is  very  inferior  in  outline, 
so  is  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  open- 
work spires  of  Fribnrg  and  Cologne  are  not  mistakes.  The  base  of 
the  Antwerp  spire  is  perfect  in  proportion  and  good  in  detail ;  the 
caprice  begins  only  when  near  the  top,  where  it  constructively  can  do 
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Tio  harm,  and  is  much  less  offensive  than  it  would  be  lower  down.  It 
is  not  perfect,  but  taking  it  altogether  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
thing  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

It  is  a  great  question  if  the  second  spire,  were  it  completed  as 
originally  designed,  would  add  to,  or  detract  from,  the  beauty  of  the 
composition.  An  unfinished  design  is  always  un pleasing,  but,  on  the 
whole,  twin  spires,  without  a  very  prominent  central  object,  do  not 
seem  a  pleasing  form  of  design. 

The  church  of  St.  Bombaut  at  Malines,  though  very  much  smaller 
than  that  at  Antwerp,  being  only  300  ft.  in  length  internally,  and, 
including  the  tower,  only  385  ft.  over  all  externally,  is  still  a  far  more 
satisfactory  church  in  every  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  those  which  have  round  pillars  in  the  nave  instead  of  the  clustered 
columns  which  give  such  beauty  and  such  meaning  to  most  of  the 
churches  of  this  age.  It  was  originally  designed  to  have  one  western 
spire,  which,  if  completed,  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of  nearly 
550  English  feet.  It  was  never  carried  higher  than  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spire,  320  ft.,  and  at  that  height  it  now  remains.  Even 
as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  erections  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
immense  depth  of  its  buttresses  and  the  boldness  of  its  outline  giving 
it  a  character  seldom  surpassed. 

St.  Pierre's,  of  Louvain,  is  a  worthy  rival  of  these  two ;  for  though 
perhaps  a  century  more  modem,  or  nearly  so,  it  seems  to  have  been 
built  at  once  on  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan,  which  gives  to  the 
whole  building  a  congruity  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  defects  in 
its  details.  The  fa9ade,  which  would  have  rendered  it  the  noblest 
building  of  the  three,  has  never  been  completed.  It  was  designed  on 
the  true  Grerman  principle  of  a  great  western  screen,  surmounted  by 
three  spires,  the  central  one  535  ft.  in  height,  the  other  two  430  ft. 
each.* 

Where  sufficient  width  can  be  obtained,  this  seems  a  legitimate 
and  pleasing  form  of  composition.  Twin  towers  like  those  designed 
from  Cologne,  Strasburg,  and  Antwerp,  would  overpower  any  church 
and  are  wanting  in  variety.  Two  small  towers,  with  one  taller 
between,  is  a  more  pleasing  composition,  though  equally  destructive 
to  the  effect  of  the  building  behind.  The  English  plan  of  three  spires, 
as  at  Lichfield,  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  arrangement;  but  this 
form  the  continental  architects  never  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  consequently  the  single  spire,  as  at  Malines  or  Ulm,  is  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  If  not  that,  then  the 
triple-spired  fa9ade  designed  for  Louvain  would  probably  be  the  best. 

Those  above  enumerated   are  certainly  the  finest  specimens  of 


'  A  beautiful  drawing  of  this  fa<;ade  to  a  very  large  scale  still  exists  in  the  town-hall 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  a  raoiUl  in  stone,  from  which  the  intended^ eflect  may  be  seen. 
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Belgian  eccleBiaatical  art.  Almoat  all  the  chuTches  erected  afterwards' 
though  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  are  characterieed  by  the  elaborate 
weakness  of  their  age.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  St.  GuiuEaaire 
at  Lierre,  commenced  a.d.  1425,  but  not  completed  till  nearly  a  cen- 
tury afterwards ;  and  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp,  a  large  and  gorgeous 
church,  possessing  size  and  proportion  worthy  of  the  best  age,  but 
still  unsatisfuctory,  from  the  absence  of  anything  tike  tme  art  or  design 
pervading  it.  The  same  remarks  do  not  apply  to  St.  Waudru  at  Moss, 
1450-1523,  one  of  the  very  beat  specimens  of  its  age— pleasing  in  pro- 
portion and  elegant  in  detail.  Internally  a  charming,  effect  of  poly- 
chromy  is  produced  by  the  cold  blue  colour  of  the  stone,  contrasted 
with  the  red-brick  fiUing-in  of  the  vault;  this  contrast  being  evidently 
a  part  of  the  original  design.  By  some  singular  freak  of  destiny  it 
has  escaped  whitewash,  so  that  we  have  here  one  instance  at  least  of 
a  (rue  mode  of  decoration,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  very  good  one. 
The  exterior  of  this  church  is  also  extremely  pleasing  for  its  age.  Its 
tower  and  spire  are  unfortunately  among  those  that  we  know  only 
from  the  original  drawings,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  show  a  very 
beautiful  design. 

Of  about  the  same  age  (1522-1558)  is  St.  Jacques  at  Liege  (Wood- 
cut No.  44(>),  a  church  of  tlio  second  class  in  point  of  size,  being  only 
254    ft.  in  length  internally,  by  92  ft. 
across  the  nave.     At  iho  west  end  it  alill 
retains  the    screen   of   the   old   church, 
marked  darker  on  the  plan.     The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is    a   splendid    porch   of 
flamboyant  design  on   the  north.     ITie 
I  east  end  may  be  said  to  be  a  compromise 
between  the  French  and  German  methods, 
for  it  is  not  a  chevet,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
not   the  circumscribing  aisle,  while   ils 
circlet  of  chapels  prevents  its  being  con- 
sidered as  a  German  apse.      Altogether 
the  plan  is  characteristic  of  its  locality 
on  the  borders  of  France  and  Germany, 
for  in  it  we  find  mixed  together  most  of 
the  peculiarities  of  both  countries.  For 
,    its  age  too  the  details  are  generally  good, 
but  ait  construction  was  no  longer  the 
ruling  motive,  confusion   is  the   result. 
4u.  Plan  oTSi.  jKqoffl.,  Uefe.  CFmm    '^^^   ™™*   remarkable   thing  about  the 
""'Sate iM'nTw'T'in^"'"''''        church  is.  that  it  is  one  of  the  verj-  few 
clmrches  in  Euro])0  which  retain  their 
polychromatic  decorations  in  anything  like  completeness,  especially 
on  the  roof.     The  paintings,  however,  are  of  late  date,  bordering  on 
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the  cinque-cento  period ; .  yet  the  effect  produced,  though  gorgeous, 
is  remarkably  pleasing  and  beautiful,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  set 
at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  painting  the  vaults  of 
churches,  or  leaving  them  plain.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  all 
French  vaults  were  once  painted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  this 
case.  Our  English  architects  often  probably  depended  only  on  form 
and  carving  for  eflfect,  but  on  the  Continent  it  was  otherwise. 

Of  the  remaining  churches,  St.  Bavon's  at  Ghent,  and  St.  Martinis 
at  Li^ge,  both  commenced,  as  they  now  stand,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16  th  century,  are  among  the  most  remarkable,  and  for  their  age  are 
wonderfully  free  from  any  traces  of  the  Eenaissance.  At  the  same  age 
in  France,  or  even  in  England,  they  would  have  been  Italianised  to  a 
far  greater  extent. 

There  is  scarcely  a  second-rate  town  or  even  a  village  in  Belgium 
that  does  not  possess  a  church  of  more  or  less  importance  of  thia  Gothic 
age,  or  one  at  all  events  possessing  some  fragment  or  detail  worthy  of 
attentive  study.  This  circumstance  is  easily  explained  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  whole  of  Ihe  Mediaeval  period,  from  the  10th  to  the 
16th  century,  Belgium  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and  since  that  time 
till  the  present  comparatively  so  poor  as  to  have  had  neither  ambition 
to  destroy  nor  power  to  rebuild.  Considering  its  extent,  the  country 
is  indubitably  richer  in  monuments  than  France,  or  perhaps  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe ;  but  the  architecture  is  neither  so  good  or 
satisfactory  nor  of  so  high  a  class. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


CONTBNTS. 


Civil  Architecture  —  BelfHes  —  Hall  at  Ypres  —  LooTain  —  Brassels — Domestic 

Architecture. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  her  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the 
real  architectural  pre-eminence  of  Belgium  consists  in  her  civil,  or 
rather  her  municipal  buildings,  which  surpass  those  of  any  other 
country.  None  of  these  are  very  old,  which  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  rise  of  commercial  enterprise  in  Belgium,  though  early  compared 
with  other  European  nations,  was  more  recent  than  the  age  of  military 
and  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  men  were  consequently  obliged  to 
erect  castles  to  protect  their  property  against  robbers,  and  churches 
for  their  religious  wants,  before  they  could  think  of  council-halls  or 
municipal  edifices. 

In  the  12th  century,  when  the  monarchy  of  France  was  consoli- 
dating itself,  the  cities  of  Belgium  were  gradually  acquiring  that 
wealth  and  those  rights  and  privileges  which  soon  placed  them  among 
the  independent  and  most  prosperous  communities  of  Europe.  One  of 
the  earliest  architectural  expressions  of  their  newly -acquired  indepen- 
dence was  the  erection  of  a  belfry.  The  right  of  possessing  a  bell  was 
one  of  the  first  privileges  granted  in  all  old  charters,  not  only  as  a 
symbol  of  power,  but  as  the  means  of  calling  the  community  together, 
either  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  defend  their  walls,  to  repress 
internal  tumults,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  or  for  deliberation  on 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  The  tower  too  in  which  the  bell  was 
hung  was  a  symbol  of  power  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  whether  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt  or  the  Po,  the  first  care  of  every  enfranchised 
community  was  to  erect  a  "  tower  of  pride  "  proportionate  to  their 
greatness. 

The  tower  moreover  was  generally  the  record-office  of  the  city,  the 
place  where  the  charters  and  more  important  deeds  were  preserved 
secure  from  fire;  and  in  a  place  sufficiently  fortified  to  protect  them 
in  the  event  of  civic  disturbances. 

All  these  uses  have  passed  away,  and  most  of  the  belfries  have 
either  fallen  into  neglect  or  been  removed  or  appropriated  to  other 
purposes.  Of  those  remaining,  the  oldest  seems  to  be  that  of  Toumay, 
a  fine  tower,  though  a  good  deal  altered  and  its  effect  destroyed  by 
more  modem  additions. 
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The  belfry  at  Ghent  waa  commenced  in  1183,  but  the  stone-work 
waa  only  completed  in  1337.  In  1376  a  wooden  spire  was  placed 
upon  it,  making  up  the  height  to  237  ft.  This  baa 
been  recently  taken  down  in  order  to  complete  the 
tower  according  to  the  original  doeign,  whiub,  like 
that  of  moat  of  the  unfiniBhed  buildingB  of  Belgium, 
has  boon  carefully  preserved.  When  finished  it  will 
be  about  300  ft.  in  height,  and  one  of  the  finest  bel- 
fries in  the  country.  The  Woodcut  No.  447  ia  a  re- 
duction of  the  original  drawing,  which,  though  not 
(H>  perfect  as  some  others,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what 
it  is  intended  to  be. 

The  belfty  of  Brussels  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country,  but  after  various  misfortnaee  U  fell  in 
1714,  and  is  only  known  now  by  a  modol  still  pre- 
served in  the  city. 

At  Ypres  and  Bruges  the  belfries  form  part  of  the 
great  halls  of  the  city.  Those  at  Lierro,  Nieuport, 
Alost,  Fumes,  and  other  cities,  have  been  all  more 
or  less  destroyed  by  alterations,  and  are  more  in- 
teresting io  the  antiquary  than  to  the  architect ; 
moreover,  like  tho  cities  themselves,  they  never  could 
have  been  of  the  first  class,  or  remarkable  for  any 
extraordinary  magnificence. 

Tho  great  municipal  halls,  which  are  found  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Belgium,  are  of  three  classes : 
—1.  Town-halls — tho  municipal  senate-houses  and 
courts  of  justice,  2.  'I'radc-halls  or  market-houBcs, 
the  principal  of  which  were  cloth-halls,  cloth  having 
been  the  great  staple  manufucturo  of  Belgium  during  *  (Crom  i?e  oriKiiui 
the   Middle  Ages.    And  hwtly  Guildhalls,  or  the  i^-^'-wO 

separate  places  of  assembly  of  the  difierent  guilds  or  associated  trades 
of  tho  cities. 

As  far  as  existing  examplea  go,  it  would  appear  that  the  trade- 
halls  were  tho  fiiBt  erected.  The  cloth-hall  at  Ypres  is  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  and  beautiful  of  these,  as  also  the  earliest.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1200  by  Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  but 
it  was  not  finished  till  104  years  afterwards.  The  facade  is  440  ft.  in 
length,  and  of  the  simplest  possible  design,  being  perfectly  straight 
and  unbroken  from  end  to  end.  The  windows  of  each  storey,  all  of 
one  design,  are  repeated,  not  only  along  the  whole  Iront,  but  at  each 
end.  Its  height  is  varied  by  the  noble  belfry  which  rises  from  its 
centre,  and  by  a  bold  and  beautiful  pinnacle  at  each  end.  'I'he  whole 
is  of  the  jiure  architecture  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
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maje§tic  cdificeB  of  iU  class  to  be  seen  anywhere.  It  might  perhape 
have  bt-en  improved  by  the  greater  degree  of  cspreaBion  and  the 
Ixihlor  shadows  which  lines  brought  down  to  the  ground  would  have 


given  to  it,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  extremely  pleasing  from  it»  simplicity 
and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  its  exterior  to  it«  internal  arrangements 
These  consist  of  one  vast  hall  on  the  ground-floor,  supported  by  several 
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ranges  of  columns,  with  long  galleries  and  great  halls  above  it  for  the 
use  of  the  trade  to  which  it  was  appropriated. 

The  town-hall  at  Bruges  is  perhaps  the  oldest  building  erected 
especially  for  that  purpose  in  Belgium,  the  foundation-stone  having 
been  laid  in  1377.  It  is  a  small  building,  being  only  88  ft.  in  front  by 
65  in  depth,  and  of  a  singularly  pure  and  elegant  design.  Its  small 
size  causes  it  to  suffer  considerably  from  its  immediate  proximity  to 
the  cloth-hall  and  other  trade-halls  of  the  city.  These,  grouped  with 
the  belfry  in  their  centre,  occupy  one  end  of  the  great  Place,  and, 
though  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  either  of  design  or  detail,  still 
form  a  most  imposing  mass.  The  belfry  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
towers  in  the  country.  Its  original  height  was  356  ft.,  which  was 
diminished  by  about  60  ft.  by  the  removal  of  the  spire  in  1741,  though 
it  still  towers  above  all  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  in  that  flat 
country  is  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  finest  of  the  town-halls  of  Belgium,  built  originally  as  such, 
is  that  of  Brussels  (Woodcut  No.  449),  commenced  in  1401,  and  finished 
in  1455.  In  dimensions  it  is  inferior  to  the  cloth-hall  at  Ypres,  being 
only  264  ft.  in  length  by  about  50  in  depth,  and  its  details,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  its  age,  are  less  pure ;  but  the  spire  that  surmounts  its 
centre,  rising  to  the  height  of  374  ft.,  is  unrivalled  for  beauty  of 
outline  and  design  by  any  spire  in  Belgium,  and  is  entitled  to  take 
rank  among  the  noblest  examples  of  the  class  in  Europe.  Notwith- 
stancfing  its  late  age,  there  is  no  extravagance,  either  in  design  or 
detail,  about  it ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  octagon  is  placed  on  the 
square,  and  the  outline  broken  and  varied  by  the  bold  and  important 
pinnacles  that  group  around  it,  produce  a  most  pleasing  variety, 
without  interfering  with  the  main  constructive  lines  of  the  building. 
The  spire,  properly  so  called,  is  small,  so  that  its  open-work  tracery 
is  pleasing  and  appropriate,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some 
of  its  German  rivals,  in  which  this  mode  of  ornamentation  is  quite 
unsuited  to  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  attempted. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  town- 
hall  at  Louvain  (1448-1463),  certainly  the  most  elaborately  decorated 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture  in  existence.  Though  perhaps  a  little 
overdone  in  some  parts,  the  whole  is  so  consistent,  and  the  outline 
and  general  scheme  of  decoration  so  good,  that  little  fault  can  be 
found  with  it.  In  design  it  follows  very  closely  the  hall  at  Bruges, 
but  wants  the  tower,  which  gives  such  dignity  to  those  at  Brussels 
and  Ypres. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  (1481)  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent  determined  on  the  erection  of  a  town-hall,  which,  had  it  ever 
been  finished,  would  have  surpassed  all  the  others  in  size  and  richness, 
though  whether  it  would  have  equalled  them  in  beauty  is  more  than 
doubtful.     After  a  century  of  intomipted  labour  the  design  was  aban- 
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doned  before  it  was  more  than  two-thirds  completed,  and  now  that 
age  has  softened  down  its  extravagances,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  perhaps 
beautiful  building.  Nothing,  however,  can  exceed  the  extent  of  tor- 
mented and  unmeaning  ornament  that  is  spread  over  every  part  of  it, 
showing  great  richness  certainly,  but  frequently  degenerating  into 
very  bad  taste.  The  architecture  of  the  hall  at  Ypres,  though  only 
half  or  one-third  as  costly  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  far  nobler  and 
more  satisfactory  than  this  over  could  have  been.  But  when  erected 
the  day  of  true  art  was  past,  and  its  place  was  sought  to  be  supplied 
by  extent  of  ornament. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  town-hall  at  Oudenarde,  a  building 
evidently  meant  as  a  copy  of  that  at  Lou  vain,  but  having  combined 
with  it  a  belfry,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Brussels.  The  result  is 
certainly  rich  and  pleasing  in  general  eflFect;  but  the  details  inci- 
dental to  its  age  (1525)  have  marred  the  execution,  and  given  to  the 
whole  a  clumsiness  and  a  flimsiness  that  greatly  detract  from  its 
beauty.  Even  the  effect  of  the  belfry  is  spoiled  by  the  temptation  to 
exhibit  a  masonic  trick,  and  make  it  appear  as  if  standing  on  the  two 
slight  pillars  of  the  porch.  It  is  clever,  but  apparent  stability  is 
as  necessary  to  true  architectural  beauty  as  real  stability  is  to  the 
dignity  of  the  art. 

Among  the  smaller  halls  that  of  Mons  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant, 
and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  St.  Quentin,  which,  though  now  in  France, 
was  a  Flemish  city  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

In  the  days  of  her  magnificence  Mechlin  attempted  the  erection 
of  a  splendid  hall,  which  was  intended  to  rival  those  of  any  of  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Civic  troubles,  however,  put  a  stop  to  the  work 
before  it  was  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  us  now  even  to  determine 
what  the  original  design  may  have  been. 

Among  minor  edifices  of  the  same  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
cloth-halls  of  Louvain  and  Ghent,  both  of  the  best  age,  though  small  ; 
and  the  Boucheries  or  meat-markets  of  Diest,  Ypres,  Antwerp,  and 
other  towns — the  boatmen's  lodge  at  Ghent,  and  the  burgesses'  lodge 
at  Bruges,  besides  numerous  other  scattered  memorials  of  civic  magni- 
ficence that  meet  one  everywhere  in  this  great  emporium  of  MedisBval 
industry. 

Of  palaces,  properly  so  called,  little  remains  in  Belgium  worthy  of 
notice,  unless  it  be  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Li^ge  (Woodcut  No. 
450),  which,  as  far  as  size  and  richness  of  decoration  are  concerned, 
almost  deserves  the  reputation  it  has  attained.  It  was,  however, 
unfortunately  commenced  at  an  age  (1508)  when  the  Gothic  style, 
especially  in  civil  buildings,  was  all  but  extinct,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  admire  its  stunted  columns  and  flat  arches  in  such  immediate 
proximity  to  the  purer  works  of  the  preceding  centuries. 

Of  the  same  age  and  style  was  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp  (1515). 
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Thie  building  was  luoro  pleaeing  in  ittt  details:  and,  though  com- 
menced a  few  years  later,  its  eimplcr  and  more  monumental  character 
Booras  t«  have  preserved  it  from 
the  individual  caprices  which  are 
apparent  in  the  palace,  and  which 
became  the  fatal  characteristic 
of  all  future  designs.  Neither  of 
these  buildings  can,  however,  bo 
called  in  strictness  Gothic  designs, 
for  the  true  spirit  of  that  art  had 
perished  before  they  were  com- 
luonccd. 

Many  of  the  private  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  Flemish  cities  are 
pictnrcBque  and  elegant,  though 
hardly  rising  to  the  grade  of 
specimens  of  fine  art;  but  when 
grouped  together  in  the  narrow 
winding  streets,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  canals,  the  result  is 
so  varied  and  charming  that  we 
■  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  them 

more  intrinsic  beauty  than  they 
really  posBess  as  individual  designs.  Most  of  them  are  of  brick, 
and  the  brick  being  used  undisguisedly,  and  the  buildings  depending 
wholly  on  such  forms  as  could  be  given  to  that  material,  they  never 
offend  our  taste  by  shams ;  and  the  honest  endeavour  of  the  citizens 
to  ornament  their  dwellings  externally,  meets  here  with  the  success 
that  must  always  follow  such  an  attempt.  To  exhibit  this  class  of 
etnicturcB  adequately  would  require  far  more  illustration  than  is 
compatible  with  a  work  like  the  present,  and  would  occupy  the  space 
that  more  pro])crly  belongs  to  buildings  of  a  larger  and  more  monu- 
mental claBs,  and  of  higher  pretensions  to  architectural  effect,  both 
in  their  design  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
HOLLAND. 

CONTENTS. 

Churches  —  Civil  and  Domestic  Buildings. 

The  moment  we  pass  the  boundary  line  which  separates  Belgium 
from  Holland,  we  feel  that  we  have  stepped  at  once  into  a  now 
architectural  province.  At  last  we  have  got  among  a  people  of  pure 
Aryan  or  Teutonic  race,  without  one  trace  of  Turanian  or  Celtic 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  who  consequently  carry  out  their  archi- 
tectural designs  with  a  matter-of-fact  simplicity  that  is  edifying,  if 
not  charming.  It  is  not  that  the  kingdom  of  Holland  is  deficient  in 
the  possession  of  MedioBval  churches — far  from  it — she  possesses  as 
many  Gothic  cathedrals  as  we  do,  and  their  average  dimensions  are 
equal  to  those  which  adorn  this  island ;  they  belong  also  to  the  same 
age :  but  the  result  is  wonderfully  different. 

The  Dutch  did  not  work  out  any  part  of  the  style  for  themselves ; 
they  attempted  no  novelties,  and  did  not  even  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  understand  perfectly  the  style  they  were  employing.  They 
were  then,  as  now,  a  religious  people,  and  wanted  churches,  and 
built  them  according  to  the  only  pattern  then  available.  No  one  can 
say  that  their  churches  were  not  perfectly  adapted  to  the  form  of 
worship  then  prevalent,  and  in  dimensions  and  dignity  perfectly 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  communities  who  erected  them.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  they  are  only  vast  warehouses  of  devotion,  and  are 
utter  failures  as  works  of  art. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  perfectly  realise  the  difference  between  mere 
ornamental  construction  and  ornamental  construction  which  is  also 
ornamented,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  carefully  the  design  of 
these  Dutch  churches.  Their  dimensions  are  frequently  grand,  their 
proportions  generally  pleasing,  and  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  often  most  judicious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pillars  of  the 
pier  arches  are  almost  always  round — the  vaulting  shafts  poor,  and 
never  carried  to  a  suflficient  resting-place — the  windows  want  muUions 
and  tracery — the  vaults  are  domed  and  stilted — the  ribs  lean — and 
everything  in  fact  is  pared  down  as  closely  to  mere  utility  as  is 
possible  in  such  a  style.  In  France  or  in  England,  in  the  same  dge, 
every  stone  would  have  spoken  out  and  had  a  meaning;  and  every 
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detail  would  not  only  have  been  in  its  right  place,  but  would  have 
expret^sed  Ihe  reason  of  its  being  there,  and  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  applied. 

To  the  want  of  artistic  feeling,  or  real  knowledge  of  the  style, 
which  is  shown  in  the  designs  of  the  Dutch  churches,  must  be  added 
the  inferiority  of  the  material  in  which  they  were  carried  out.  Some 
are  wholly  of  brick,  and  few  are  entirely  of  stone,  though  most  of 
them  have  an  admixture  of  the  nobler  material — and  where  brick 
is  employed,  without  great  care  and  artistic  feeling,  the  result  is 
generaUy  poor  and  unsatiafactory. 

Judged  by  their  dimensions  alone,  the  churches  of  Holland  ought 
to  be  almost  as  interesting  as  those  of  Belgium,  for  they  are  generally 
large,  with  lofty  and  well-proportioned  aisles,  and  transepts  which 
project  boldly.  They  have  frequently  tall  and  not  ungraceful  western 
towers,  and  sometimes  large  windows  filled  with  good  tracery,  though 
mostly  of  a  late  age.  Notwithstanding  all  these  requisites  of  a  perfect 
Gothic  church,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  must  not  be  considered  a 
failure,  from  the  causes  just  mentioned. 

These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  great  churches  at  Haarlem, 
Leyden,  and  Eotterdam,  two- at  Amsterdam,  and  the  two  at  Delft, 
the  older  of  which  contains  some  details  worthy  of  attention.  That 
at  Gouda  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  painted  glass,  though 
the  architecture  of  the  church  is  very  unworthy  of  so  brilliant  an 
ornament. 

The  church  at  Dort  is  older  than  most  of  these,  and  has  a  venerable 
look  about  it  that  hides  many  of  the  faults  of  its  architecture,  but  it 
will  not  bear  examination. 

The  churches  of  Utrecht  and  Bo  is  le  Duo  are  to  some  extent 
exceptions  to  the  general  poverty  of  design  which  characterises  the 
churches  of  Holland.  This  is  owing  probably  to  the  situation  of  these 
two  churches  on  the  verge  of  the  province,  and  their  proximity  to 
Belgium  and  Germany.  That  at  Utrecht  consists  at  the  present  day 
of  merely  two  fragments — a  choir  and  a  tower,  the  nave  that  joined 
them  having  been  destroyed  by  a  storm  and  never  replaced.  What 
remains  is  good  late  German,  though  it  is  much  disfigured  by  modem 
additions.  The  church  at  Bois  le  Due  is  still  a  large  and  richly  orna- 
mented church,  with  a  good  deal  of  stone-work  about  it ;  but  being 
too  large  for  the  decaying  town  in  which  it  stands,  it  has  suffered 
much  from  neglect,  and  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

The  church  at  Kampen,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  is  better  than  most 
others,  and  many  of  the  smaller  churches  on  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  have  received.  There 
are  few  abbeys  or  monastic  buildings  of  any  importance  to  be  found, 
such  establishments  never  having  been  suited  to  the  industrious 
character  of  the  Dutch  people. 
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Bad  as  are  the  churches  of  Holland,  the  town-halls  and  civic 
buildings  are  even  worse.  Ttere  is  not,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands,  one  that  can  be  classed  as  a  work  of  fine  art.  Even 
age  has  been  unable  to  render  them  tolerably  picturesque;  nor  are 
there  in  the  province  any  belfries  with  their  picturesque  forms,  nor 
any  palaces  worthy  of  note,  which  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
older  dwelling-houses  are  sometimes  picturesque  and  pleasing,  but  less 
so  than  those  of  Belgium.  Most  of  them  are  unpretending  specimens 
of  honest  building,  the  result  of  which  is  often  satisfactory;  and 
combined,  as  they  generally  are  in  Dutch  towns,  with  water  and 
trees,  and  with  the  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  which  pervades  the 
whole,  we  sometimes  scarcely  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  absence 
of  higher  elements  of  art  when  so  pleasing  a  result  has  been  produced 
without  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to  give  one 
or  two  examples  of  the  plans  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  churches 
in  Holland  in  a  work  like  the  present,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake, 
as  for  comparison  with  other  buildings ;  but  the  materials  do  not  exist. 
The  Dutch  have  shown  the  same  indifference  to  the  conservation  of 
their  Medis&val  monuments  which  their  forefathers  exhibited  in  their 
erection,  and  not  one  has  been  edited  in  modem  times  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  being  quoted.*  The  history  of  this  variety 
remains  for  the  present  to  be  written,  but  fortiuaately  it  is  one  of  the 
least  important  of  its  class. 


'  A  large  work  was  commenced  a  few 
years  ago  on  the  church  at  Bois  le  Due ; 


but.  after  the  first  numbers  it  seems  to    least. 


have    been    discontinued,  and    has    not 
been  since  heard  of — in  tliis  countiy  at 
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